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THE PARTY SYSTEM 




CHAPTER LIII 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND THBIH HISTORY 

In the preceding chapters I have endeavoured to describe 
the legal framework of American government as it exists both 
in the nation and in the States. Beginning from the Federal 
and State Constitutions we have seen what sort of a structure 
has been erected upon them as a fomidation, what methods of 
legislation and administration have been developed, what re- 
sults these methods have produced. It is only occasionally 
and incidentally that we have had to consider the influence 
upon political bodies and methods of those extra-legal group- 
ings of men called political partiois. But the spirit and force of 
party has in America been as essential to the action of the ma- 
chinery of government as steam is to a locomotive engine ; or, 
vary the simile, party association and organization are to the 
organs of government almost what the motor nerves are to the 
muscles, sinews, and bones of the human body. They transmit 
the motive power, they determine the directions in which the 
organs act. A description of them is therefore a necessary 
(ionpileinent to an account of the Constitution and government ; 
for it is into the hands of the parties that the working of the 
government has fallen. Their ingenuity, stimulated by inces- 
sant rivalry, has turned many provisions of the Constitution 
to unforeseen uses, and given to tbe legal institutions of the coun- 
try no small part of their present colour. 

'To descu'ibc the ]iarty sy.stem is, however, much harder than 
it has been to describe those legal institutions. Hitherto we 
have been on comparatively firm gi’ound, for we have had 
(hdiniio data to rely upon, and the facts set forth have been 
mostly patent facts which can be established from l)ooks and 
documents. But now we come to phenomena for a knowledge 
of which one must trust to a variety of flying and floating sources, 
to newsiiaper paragraphs, to the conversation of American 
acciuaintances, to impressions formed on the spot from seeing 
3 
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inciclenta and hearing stories and anecdotes, the authority for 
which, though it seemed sufficient at the time, cannot alwiiys 
be remembered. Nor have I the advantage of being able to^ 
cite any iirevious treatise on the subject ; “ for though tlu? books 
and articles dealing with the public life of the United States 
may be counted by hundreds, I know of no author wlio has set 
himself to describe impartially the actual daily working of that 
part of the vast and intiicate political machine which li(!s outside 
the Constitution, nor, what is more important still, the iullui'iuiC's 
which sway the men by whom this machine lias been eonsl ruci ed 
and is daily manipidated. The task, however, caimoi: bo de- 
clined ; for it is that very pai't of my undertaking which, even 
though imperfectly performed, may be most serviceable to the 
student of modern politics. A philosopher in Germany, who 
had mastered all the treatises on the British Constitution, 
perused every statute of recent yeans, and even followed through 
the newspapers the debates in Parliament, would know far le.s.s 
about the government and politics of England than he might 
learn by spending a month there conversing with iiradicid 
politicians, and watchmg the daily changes of sentiment duihig 
a parliamentary crisis or a general election. 

So, too, in the United States, the actual working of party 
government is not only full of interest and instruction, but i.s 
so unlike what a student of the Federal Coastitution coidd have 
expected or foreseen, that it is the thing of all others which 
any one writing about America ought to try to portr.ay. In 
the knowledge of a stranger there must, of course, bo st'rimis 
gaps. But since no native American has yet cissayed tiro t,!i.sk 
of describing the party system of his country, it is bc-t(,er that 
a stranger should address himself to it, than tliat the inquiring 
European should have no means of satisfying Ids curio.sity. 
And a native American writer, even if he stcca-ed cl(‘ii.r of par- 
tisanship, which I think he might, for in no country does one 
find a larger number of philosophically judicial obsei’vors of 
politics, would suffer from his oto familiarity wiUr many of 
tliose very things which a stranger finds perplexing. Thus 
European and even American readers may find in. the sort of 

' Since tile first edition of this book was published, many works on the sub- 
ject, have appeared, some of great merit. Among them are M. Oatrogorski’s 
Semoeraci' and Die Organization of Political Parties; Professor Morse's History 
of Political Parlies in the U. S. ; Professor Jesse Macy's Party Organization and 
Machinery ; Professor Henry Jones Ford’s Rise and GrowlA of American PolUios. 
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to ratify only by the promise that certain amendments should 
be added, winch were accordingly accepted in the course of the 
next three years. When the machinery had Ixicii set in mol, ion. 
by the choice of George Washington as President, and with him 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives, the tendencies which 
had opposed or supported the adoption of the Constitution, reap- 
peared not only in Congress but in the President’s cabinet., wbern 
Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, counselled a line 
of action which assumed and required the exercise of large por.ver,s 
by the Federal government, wliilo Jefferson, the secretary of state, 
desired to practically restrict its action to foreign affaii-s. ’Plio 
advocates of a central national authority had begun to receive 
the name of Federalists, and to act pretty constantly together, 
when an event happened which, while it tightened their union, 
finally consolidated their opponents also into a party. This was 
the creation of the French Republic and its declaration of war 
against England. The Federalists, who were shocked by tire 
excesses of the Terror of 1793, counselled neutrality, and were 
more than ever inclined to value the principle of autliority, 
and to allow the Federal power a wide sphere of action. The 
party of Jeffei'son, who had now retired from the Administration., 
were pervaded by sympathy with French ideas, were hostile 
to England whose attitude continued to be discourteous, and 
sought to restrict the interference of the central government with 
the States, and to allow the fullest play to the sentiment of Sl ate 
independence, of local independence, of personal indepcndoucfi. 
Tin, s party took the name of Republicans or Democratic R(.‘pub- 
licans, and they are the predeees.sors of the pre.sent Demo- 
crats. Both parties were, of coimse, attached to Republican 
government — that is to say, were alike hostile to a monarchy. 
But the Joffersouians had more faith in the ma.sses and in leaving 
things alone, together with less respect for authority, so that in 
a sort of general way one may say that while one party claimetl 
to be the apoistles of Liberty, the other represented the prin- 
ciple of Order. 

These tendencies found occasions for combating one another, 
not only in foreign policy and in cuiTcnt legislation, but also 
in the con.struction and application of the Constitution. Like 
all documents, and especially documents which have been 
formed l)y a series of compromises between op]30site views, it 
was and is susceptible of various interpretations, which the 
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acuteness of both sets of partisans was busy in discovering and 
expounding. While the piercing intellect of Hamilton developed 
all those of its provisions which invested the Federal Congress 
*and President with far-reaching powers, and sought to build 
up a system of institutions which should give to these provisions 
their full effect, Jefferson and his coadjutors appealed to the 
sentiment of individualism, strong in the masses of the people, 
and, without venturing to propose alterations in the te.xt of the 
Constitution, protested against all extensions of its letter, and 
against all the assumptions of Federal authority which such ex- 
tensions could be made to justify. Thus two parties grew up 
with tenets, leaders, impulses, sympathies, and hatreds, hatreds 
which soon became so bitter as not to spare the noble and digni- 
fied figure of Washington himself, whom the angry Republicans 
assailed with invectives the more unbecoming because his official 
position forbade him to reply.* 

At first the Federalists had the best of it, for the reaction 
against the weakness of the old Confederation which the Union 
had superseded disposed sensible men to tolerate a strong central 
power.' The President, though not a member of either party, 
was, by force of circumstances, as Avell as owing to the influence 
of Hamilton, practically with the Federalists. But during the 
presidency of John Adams, wlio succeeded Washington, they 
committed grave errors. When tire presidential election of 1800 
arrived, it was seen that the logical and oratorical force of Hamil- 
ton’s appeals to the reason of the nation told far less than the skill 
and energy with which Jefferson played on their feelings and prej- 
udices. The Republicans triumphed in the choice of their chief, 
who retained power for eight years (he was re-elected in 1804), to 
be peaceably succeeded by his friend Madison for another eight 
years (elected in 1808, re-elected in 1812) , and his disciple Mon- 
roe for eight years more (elected in 1816, re-elected in 1890). 
Their long-continued tenure of office was due not so much to their 
own merits, for neither Jefferson nor Madison conducted foreign 
affairs with success, as to the collapse of their antagonists. 
The Federalists never recovered from the blow given in the 
election of 1800. They lost Hamilton by death in 1804. No 
other leader of equal gifts appeared, and the party, which had 
shown little judgment in the critical years 1810-14, finally 

‘ In mockery of the title he had won from public gratitude a few years be- 
fore, he was commonly called by them "The stepfather of his country.” 
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disappears from sight after the second peace with England 
in 1815. 

One cannot note the disappearance of this brilliant figure, 
to Europeans the most interesting in the earlier history of the' 
Republic, without the remark that his countiynum .sc!em to 
have never, either in Ilia hfetime or afterwards, duly recog- 
nized his splendid gifts. Washington is, indeed, a, fur uiore 
perfect character. Wasliington stands alonc^ and unaiiproach- 
able, like a snow-peak rising above its fellows into Ihe chair 
air of morning, with a dignity, constancy, and inii'ity ivliiiiU 
have made him the ideal type of civic virtue to sucw'cding goiu'r- 
ations. No greater benefit could have befallen the' Republic 
than to have such a type set from the first before the eye and 
mind of the people. But Hamilton, of a virtue not so flawless, 
touches us more nearly, not only by the romance of his early life 
and his tragic death, but by a certain ardour and im])ul.sivenes,s, 
and even tenderness of soul, joined to a courage equal In that of 
Washington himself. Equally apt for war and for civil govern- 
ment, with a profundity and amplitude of view rare in iinuitical 
soldiers or state, smen, he stand.s in the front rank of a geiu'ral ion 
never surpassed in history, a generation whieh includes Ihii'ke 
and Fox and Pitt and Clrattan, Stein and Hardenlierg and Wil- 
liam von Humboldt, Nelson, Wellington and Napoleon, '.ralh'y- 
rand, who .s(!ems to have felt for him .something as near affection 
as that cold hearl, could feel, said, after knowing all tin; faiiums 
men of the time, that only Fox and Napoleon wins! Hamilton’s 
equals, and that he had divined Europe, having uevei’ si'cn it. 

This period (1788-1824) may be saicl to constit ute tlui first 
act in the drama of American party hi.story. Tlui iieojiU', ace.us- 
toined hitherto to- care only for their siweral commonwealths, 
learn to value and to work their new natiomd inst.itiitious. 'riuy 
become familuir with the Constitution itself, as ])artners get to 
know, when disputes arise among tlxetn, tlwi jirovisions ol the 
part nership deed under whieh their biisiue.ss has to be carried on. 
It is found that the existence of a central Fode.i'al |)ower dix's not 
amnhilalc the States, so the appnihon.sions on tlia.t; score are, 
allayed. It i.s also discovered tliat there arii unforeseen direc- 
tions, such for instance as questions rtilating to liunK-iiig and 
curroiicy and internal eommimicataons, tliroiigh w-hitfii tfi(^ 
Federal power can strengthen its hold on the natiou. Dill'ei'- 
encKS of view and feeling give rise to parties, yet parties are 
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formed by no means solely on the basis of general principles, 
but owe much to the influence of prominent personalities, of 
transient issues, of local interests or prejudices. The small 
farmers and the Southern men generally follow the Republi- 
can standard home aloft by the great State of Virginia, 
while tin- strength of the Federalists lies in Ninv Fngland and 
tlu! middle States, hsl sometimes by Massachusetts, somotiines 
by Ih'nnsylvania. The commercial interests wruc with tlm 
Federalists, as was also the staid solid Puritanism of all classes, 
h('ad(!d }jy the clergy. Some one indeed has (h'scrilxHl 1,ho 
siu'ugglc from 1796 to 1808 as one betwiien JefTia’soii, who 
was an avowed free-thinker, and the New England ministers ; 
and no doubt the ministers of religion did in the Puritan States 
exert a political influence approaching that of the Presbyterian 
clergy in Scotland during the seventeenth century. Jefferson’s 
importance lies in the fact that he became the representative 
not merely of democracy, but of local democracy, of the notion 
that government is hardly wanted at aO, that the people are 
sure to go right if they are left alone, that he who resists authority 
i.' iirinia fncic justified in doing so, he(;au.sc authority is frima 
facie tyrannical, that a country where each local body in its own 
lo(!al ai'oa looks aftcu’ the objects of common concern, raising 
and admhiistering any such funds as are needetl, and is inter- 
fered Avith as little as jrossible by any external poAver, comes 
nearest to the ideal of a truly free people. Some intervention 
on the part of the State there must be, for the State 
makt's the laAV and appoints the judges of appeal; but the 
less one has to do Avith the State, and a Jorlion the less one 
has to do Avith the still less popular and more encroaching 
Fcidw'al authority, so much the better. Jefferson impressed this 
vioAV on his ci.nmtrymon Avith so much force and such personal 
faith that he became a sort of patron saint of frciedom in the 
eyes of the next generation, Avho used to name their children 
after lurn,* and to give dinners and deliver higit-floAvn speeches 
on Ills birthday, a festival only second in irnijortfince to the im- 
mortal Fourth of July. He had borroAved from the Riwolution- 
ists of France even their theatrical ostentation of siinjflicity. 

> It. is rotitfd ol u New England clergyman that when, being nliout to b-ai)- 
tizc a child, lie asked the father the child’s name, and the father replied, “ Thomas 
Jeffei'.son,” ho answered in a loud voice, “No such unehristiaii name-' John 
Adam.?, 1 baptize thee,” with the other sacramental words of the rite. 
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disappears from sight after the second peace witli Eiigiuud 
in 1815. 

(.)rie cannot note the disappearance of this brilliant figure,^ 
to Europeans the most interesting in the earlier history of the' 
Republic, without the remark that his countryuKui seem to 
have never, either in his lifetime or aftcn-wanls, duly rec.ug- 
nized his splendid gifts. Washington is, imhied, a far more 
perfect character. Washington stands alone and una[)proach- 
able, like a snow-peak rising above its fellows into the clear 
air of morning, rVith a dignity, constamiy, and purity vvhicdi 
have made him the ideal type of cmc virtue to succeetling gener- 
ations. No greater benefit could have befallen the Republic 
than to have such a type set from the first before the eye and 
mind of the people. But Hamilton, of a virtue not so flawles.s, 
touches us more nearly, not only by the romance of his early life 
and his tragic death, hut by a certain ardour and impulsiveness, 
and even tendernefss of soul, joined to a courage equal to that of 
Washington himself. Equally apt for war and for civil govt'rn- 
raent, with a profundity and amplitude of vi('W rare in praclical 
soldiers or statesmen, he stands in the front rank of a g('nera1.iou 
never surpassed in history, a generation which includes Buiicc 
and Fox and Pitt and Grattan, Stein and Hardenberg ami AVil- 
liam von Flumboldt, NeLson, Wellington and Napoleon. Talh'y- 
rand', who seems to have felt for him something as nour affection 
as that cold heart could feel, said, after knowing all th<', fauum.s 
men of the time, that only Fox and Napoleon were Ilamiltou’s 
equals, and that he had divined Europe, having never seen it. 

This period (1788-1824) may be said to constitute the first 
act in the drama of American party history. The p(‘ople, accus- 
tomed hitherto to- care only for their several commonwcialths, 
learn to value and to work their new national imstitutions. 'riiey 
become familiar with the Constitution itself, as pavt.uers ge.t lo 
know, wlnnr disputes arise among them, the provisions of the 
partnership deed under which their busine.ss has to l)o carih^d on. 
It is found that the existence of a central Fcdfirai })ow('r <loos not 
annihilate the States, so the apprehensions on that s(!or(‘ are 
allayed. It is also discovered that there are unfor(‘S('en direc-- 
tions, such for instance as questions relating to Itanking and 
eurremey and internal communications, through vdiich the, 
Federal power can strengthen its hold on the mition. Difl'ev- 
ences of view and feeling give rise to parties, yet parties are 
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formcil by no means solely on the basis of general ]irinc‘ip](!Sj 
but owe rnuoh to the influence of prominent pci'senalitii's, of 
f raiisic'nf issues, of local interests or prejudices. Tlie small 
fu.rmers and the Southern men generally follow tlie llepubii- 
eaii standard borne aloft by the great State of Virginia, 
whih; tlie strength of the Federalists lies in New Eiiglaml ami 
the middle Slates, led sometimes by Massachuseits, sometime.s 
by Pennsylvania. The commercial intere-sts wi're with the 
l'\>deralists, as was also the staid solid Puritanism of all classes, 
hoatled by 1,he clergy. Some one indeed has deserilied the 
struggle fi'om 1796 to 1808 as one between .Tefferson, who 
was an avowed free-thinker, and the New England ministers ; 
and no doubt the ministera of religion did in the Puritan State.s 
exert a political influence approaching that of the Presbyterian 
clergy in Scotland during the seventeenth century. Jefferson’s 
importance lies in the fact that he became the representative 
not merely of democracy, but of local democracy’', of the notion 
that government is hardly wanted at all, that the people are 
sure to go right if they are left alone, that ho who resists truthority 
is prima fade Justified in doing so, because authority is prima 
fade tyrannical, that a country where each local body in its own 
local area looks after the objects of common concern, raising 
and administering any sueli funds as are needed, and is inter- 
fered wi'th as little as po.ssible by any external power, comes 
nearest to the ideal of a truly free people. Some intervention 
on the part of the State there must be, for the State 
makes the law and appoints the judges of appeal ; but the 
less one has to do with tlie State, aud a fortiori the less one 
has to do with the still loss popidar and more encroaching 
F(Kl(;ral tiuthoril'.y, so much the better. Jefferson impre.ssod this 
view on Ids ciountrynuai with so much force aud such personal 
faith tliat lie became a sort of patron saint of freedom in the 
eyes of tlie next generation, who used to name their children 
after liim,^ and to give dinners and deliver high-flown siiceches 
on his liirtluhay, a festival only second in import, anee to tlie im- 
mortal Fourth of July. Pie had borrowed from the llevolution- 
i.st.s of France even tlieir theatrical ostentation of simiilicity, 

' It is) i'oliit(!i5 of !i Now UiiRland eloi-Kyiiiaii that when, boiiiK iiliout to bap- 
tizo a ahild, he asked the father the child’s name, aiid the father replied, " Thomas 
Jefferson,” ho answered in a loud voice, "No such unchristian name.- John 
Adams, I l.)uptizc thoc,” with the other sacramental words of the rite. 
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He rejected tlio ceremonial with which WashiuR'toii iiad wiiy- 
taiiiecl the chief magistracy of the nation, declaring tluit to him 
there was no majesty but that of the people. 

As New England was, by its system of local self-government 
through the torvn meeting, as well as by the absence of slavery, 
in some respects the most democratic part of the United States, 
it may seem surprising that it should have been a stronghold 
of the Federalists. The reason is to be found partly in its 
Puritanism, which revolted at the deism or atheism of the French 
revolutionists, partly in the interests of its .shipowners and 
merchants, who desired above all things a central government 
which, while strong enough to make and carry out treaties with 
England and so secure the development of American commerce, 
should be able also to reform the currency of the country and 
institute a national banking system. Industrial as well as ter- 
ritorial intere.sts were already beginning to influence politics. 
That the mercantile and manufacturing classes, with all the ad- 
vantages given them by their wealth, their intelligence, and their 
habits of co-operation, should have been vanquished by the 
agricultural masses, may be ascribed jrartly to the fact that the 
democratic impulse of the W ar of Independence was strong among 
the citizens who had grown to manhood between 1780 and 1800, 
partly to the tactical errors of the Federalist leaders, but largely 
also to the skill which Jefferson showed in organizing i he liitheri o 
undisciplined battalions of Republican voters. Thus early in 
American history was the secret revealed, whioh Europe is 
only now discovering, that in free countries with an extcmlod 
suffrage, numbers without organization are helpless and with it 
omnipotent. 

I have ventured to dwell on this first period, because being the 
first it shows the origin of tendencies which were to govern the 
subsequent course of paidy strife. But as I am not Avriting a 
history of the United States I pass by the particular issues over 
which the two parties wrangled, most of them long since extinct. 
One remark is however needed as to the view which (uiclr took 
of the Constitution. Although the Federalists were in general 
the advocates of a loose and liberal construction of the funcla- 
momtal in.strument, because such a construction opened a wider 
splicre to Federal power, they WTre ready, Avhenever thciir loc.al 
interests stood in the ivay, to re-sist Congress and the Executive, 
alleging that tlie latter were overstepping their jurisdiction. In 
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1814 several of the New England States, where the opposition 
to the war then being waged with England was strongest, sent 
delegates to a convention at Hartford, which, while discussing the 
best means for putting an end to the war and restricting the 
powers of Congress in commercial legislation, was suspected of 
meditating a secession of the trading States from the Union. 
On the other hand, the Republicans did not hesitate to stretch 
to their utmost, when they were themselves in power, all the 
authority which the Constitution could be construed to allow 
to the Executive and the Federal government generally. The 
boldest step whieh a president has ever taken, the purchase 
from Napoleon of the vast territories of France west of the 
Mississippi which ivent by the name of Louisiana, was taken 
by Jefferson withoutrthe authority of Congress. Congress sub- 
sequently gave its sanction. But Jefferson and many of his 
friends held that under the Constitution even Congress had not 
the power to acquire new territories to be formed into States. 
They were therefore in the dilemma of either violating the Con- 
stitution or losing a golden opportunity of securing the Republic 
against the growth on its western frontier of a iiowerful and 
possibly hostile foreign State. Some of them tried to refute their 
former arguments against a lax construction of the Constitution, 
but many otliers avowed the dangerous doctrine that if Louisi- 
ana could lie brought in only by breaking down the walls of the 
Constitution, broken they must be.* 

The disappearance of the Federal party between 1815 and 
1820 left the Republicans masters of the field. But in the 
United States if old parties vanish, nature quickly produces new 
ones. Sectional divisions soon arose among the men who joined 
in electing hlonroe in 1820, and under the influence of the pcu'sonal 
hostility of Hemy Clay and Andrew Jackson (chosen Presi- 
dent in 1828), two great parties were again formed (about 1830) 
which some few years later absorbed the minor groups. One 
of these two parties carried on, under the name of Denmerats, 
the dogmas and traditions of the Jeffersonian Republicans. It 
was the defender of State rights and of a restrictive construc- 

‘ It i.s now genenilly held that the Constitution does permit the Tederal 
govoniment to acquire the new territory, and Congi’ess to form States out of 
it. Many of the Federalist leadens warmly opposed the puretiase, but the far- 
SccinK patriotism of H.'imilton defended it. 

Sec upon this subject the so-ealled Insular Cases, 1900-1901, 182 U, 8. Re- 
ports, pp. 222, 2‘14, and 540, and 183 U. S. Reports, p. 151. 
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tion of the Constitution j it leant mainly on the South and the 
farming classes generally, and it was therefore inclined to fre^e 
trade. The other section, which called itself at first tlie NaLioinil 
Republican, ultimately the Whig party, represented many of the 
view.s of the former Federalists, such as their advocacy of .a 
tariff for the protection of manufactures, and of the expendil.uvu 
of publie money on internal improvements. It was willing to 
increase the array and navy, and like the Fedfcr!i,li.sts found il,s 
chief, though by no means its sole, sujiport in the commereial and 
manufacturing ptu'ts of the country, that is to say, in New 
England and the middle States. Meantime a new question 
far more exciting, far more menacing, had arisen. In 1819, 
when Missouri applied to be admitted into the Union as a State, 
a sharp contest broke out in Congress as to whether slavery 
should be permitted within her limits, nearly all the Northern 
members voting against slavery, nearly all the Southern members 
for it. The struggle might have threatened the stability of the 
Union but for the compromise adopted next year, which, while 
admitting .slavery in Missouri, forbade it for the future nortli of 
lat, 36° 30'. The danger seemed to have passed, but in its very 
suddenness there had been something terrible. Jefferson, then 
over seventy, said that it startled liim “like a fire-bell in the 
night.” After 1840 things grew mole serious, for whereas up 
till that time new States had been admitted substantially 
in pairs, a slave State balancing a free State, it began to be clear 
that tills must shortly cease, since the remaining territory out of 
which new States could be formed lay north of the line 36° 30'. 
As ever}' State held two seats in the Senate, i,hc tlusn existing 
balance in that chamber between slave States and fret! States, 
would evidently soon be overset by the adinis.sion of a hirger 
number of the latter. The fippreiiension of thi.s event, willi 
its probable result of legislation unfriendly to slavery, stimu- 
lated the South to the annexation of Texas, and the war with 
Mexico which led to further annexations, and made them in- 
creasingly sensitive to the growth, slow as that growl,! i was, 
of Abolitionist opinions at the North. The question of tlui 
extension of slavery west of the Missouri river bad Iiecome 
l>y 1850 the vital and absorbing question for the people of tlie 
United States, and as in that year California, having organized 
herself Avithout slavery, was knocking at the door.s of CongK's.s 
for admission as a State, it had become an urgent question whieii 
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(ivolced the hottest passions, and the victors in which would be 
victors all along the line. lint neither of the two great parties 
ventured to commit itself either way. The Southern Democrats 
hesitated to break with those Democrats of the Northern States 
who sought to restrict slavery. The Whigs of the North, fearing 
to alienate their Southern allies by any decided action against 
the growing pretensions of the slave-holders, temporized and 
suggested compromises which practically served the cause of 
slavery. Anxious to save at all hazards the Union a.s it had hith- 
erto stood, they did not pei'ceive that changes of circumstances 
and feeling were making this effort a hopeless one, and that in 
trying to keep their party together they were losing hold of the 
people, and alienating from themselves the men who eared for 
principle in politics. That this wa.s so presently appeared. The 
Democratic party had by 1852 passed almost completely under 
the control of the slave-holders, and was adopting the dogma 
that Congress enjoyed under the Constitution no power to pro- 
hibit slavery in the territories. This dogma obviously over- 
threw as unconstitutional the Missouri compromise of 1820. 
The Whig leaders discn-edited themselves by Henry Clay’s com- 
promise scheme of 1850, which, while admitting California as 
a free State, appeased the South by the Fugitive Slave Law. 
They received a crushing defeat at the presidential election of 
1852 ; and what remained of their party finally broke in pieces 
in 1854 over the bill for organizing Kansas as a territory in which 
the question of slaves or no slaves should be left to the people, 
a bill which expressly repealed the Missouri compromise. Sin- 
gularly enough, the two great orators of the party, Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster, both died in 1862, wearied with strife and 
disappointed in their ambition of reaching the presidential chair. 
Together with Calhoun, who passed away two years earlier, 
they are the ornaments of their generation, not indeed rising to 
the stature of Washington or Hamilton, but more remarkable 
than any, save one, among the statesmen who followed them. 
With them ends the second period in the annals of American 
parties, which, extending from about 1820 to 1856, includes the 
rise and fall of the Whig party. Most of the controversies which 
filled it have become matter for history only. But three large 
results, besides the general democratization of politics, stand out. 
One is the detachment of the United States from the affairs of 
the Old World. Another is the growth of a sense of national life, 
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espenially in the Northern and Western States, along with the 
growtli at the same time of a secessionist spirit among the 
slave-holders. And the third is the development of the complex 
machinery of party, organization, with the adoption of the 
principle on which that macliinery so largely rests, that public 
office is to be enjoyed only by the adherents of the President for 
the time being. 

The Whig party having begun to fall to pieces, the Democrats 
seemed to be for the moment, as they had been once before, left 
in possession of the field. But this time a new antagonist was 
swift to appear, The growing boldness of the slave-owners had 
already alarmed the Northern people when they were startled 
by a decision of the Supreme Court, pronounced early in 1857 in 
the case of the slave Dred Scott, which laid down the doctrine 
that Congress had no power to forbid slavery anywhere, and that 
a slave-holder might carry his slaves with liirn whither he pleased, 
seeing that they were mere objects of property, whose posses- 
sion the Constitution guaranteed.^ This completed the for- 
mation out of the wi’ecks of the Whigs and Know-uothipgs, 
Or “American party,” together with the Free Soilers and 
“Liberty” party, of anew party, which in 1856 had run Fremont 
as its presidential candidate and taken the name of Republican. 
At the same time an apple of discord was thrown among the 
Democrat,?. In 1860 the latter could not agree upon a candidate 
for President. The Southern wing pledged themselves to one 
man, the Northern wing to another; a body of hesitating and 
semi-detached politicians put forward a third. Thus the Repub- 
licans through the divisions of their opponents triumphed in the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, presently followed by the secession 
of eleven slave States. 

The Republican party, which had started by proclaiming the 
right of Congress to re.strict slavery and had subse(iuently de- 
nounced the Dred Scott decision, was of course throughout the 
Civil War the defender of the Union and the assertor of Fcdciral 
authority, stretched, as was unavoidable, to lengths previously 
unheard of. When the war was over, there came the difficult 
task of recon.stnicting the now reconquered slave States, and of 
securing the position in them of the. lately liberated negroes. 
The outrages perpetrated on the latter, and on white settlers in 

> This broad doctrine was not necessary for the decision of the case, but 
delivered as an obiter dictum by the majority of the court. 
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some parts of the South, required further exertions of Federal 
authority, and made the question of the limit of that authorily 
^till a practical one, for the old Democratic party, almost, 
silenced during the war, had now reappeared in full force a,s 
the advocate of State I'ights, and the watchful critic of any undue 
stretches of Federal authority. It was deemed necessary to 
negative the Dred Scott decision and set at rest all qinwiiona 
relating to slavery and to the political equality of the race.s by 
the adoption of three important amendments to the Constitution. 
The troubles of the South slowly settled down as the South- 
ern whites regained possession of the State governments and 
the Northern troops began to be withdrawn. In the presi- 
dential election of 1876 the war question and negro question 
had become dead issues, for it was plain that a large and 
inereasiing number of the votei’s were no longer, despite the 
appeals of the Republican leaders, seriously concerned about 
them. 

This election maihs the clo.se of the third period, which em- 
braces the rise and overwhelming predominance of the Republi- 
can party. Formed to resist the exten.sion of slavery, led on to 
destroy it, compelled by circumstances to expand the central 
authority in a way unthought of before, that party had now 
worked out its programme and fulfilled its original mission. 
The old aims were accomplished, but new ones had not yet been 
substituted, for though new problems had appeared, the party 
was not prepared with solutions. Similarly the Democratic 
party had discharged its mission in defending the rights of the 
reconstructed States, and criticising excesses of executive power ; 
similarly it too had refused to grapple either with the fresh ques- 
tions wliich had begun to arise since the war, or with those older 
questions which had now reappeared above the subsiding flood 
of war days. The old parties still stood as organizations, and 
still claimed to be the exponents of principles. Their respective 
jirinciples had, however, little direct apphcation to the questions 
which confronted and divided the nation. A new era was open- 
ing \rhich called either for the evolution of new parties, or for tlie 
transformation of the old ones by the adoption of tenets and 
the advocacy of views suited to the needs of the time. But this 
fourth period, which began with 1876, has not yet seen such a 
transformation, and we shall therefore find, when we come io 
examine the existing state of parties, that tliero is an uunialily and 
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lack of vital force la both E,epublican.s and Democrats, powerful 
as their organizations are. 

The foregoing sketch, given only for the sake of explaining; 
the present condition of parties, suggests some observations 
on the foundations of party in America. 

If we look over Europe, we shall fiird that the grounds on which 
parties have been built -and contests waged since the beginning 
of free governments have been in substance but few. In the 
hostility of rich and iroor, or of capital and labour, in the fears of 
the Haves and the desires of the Have-nots, we perceive the 
most frequent ground, though it is often disguised as a dispute 
about the extension of the suffrage or some other civic right. 
Questions relating to the tenure of land have played a large part ; 
so have questions of religion ; so too have animosities or jealous- 
ies of race ; and of course the form of government, whether it 
shall be a monarchy or a republic, has sometimes been in dispute. 
None of these grounds of quarrel substantially affected American 
parties during the three periods we have been examining. No 
one has ever advocated monarchy, or a rastricted suffrage, or a 
unified instead of a Federal republic. Nor down to 1876 was 
there ever any party which could promise more to the poor than 
its opponents. In 1852 the Know-nothing jrarty came forward 
as the organ of native American opinion against recent immi- 
grants, then still chiefly the Irish (though German immigration 
had begun to swell from 1849 onwards), and the not unnatural 
tendency to resent the power of foreign-boni voters has some- 
times since appeared in various parts of the country. But as this 
‘American' party, for a time powerful by the absorption of many 
of the Whigs, failed to face the problem of slavery, arid roused 
jealousy bj' its secret organization, it soon passed away, though 
it deserves to be remembered as a force disintegrating the', tluju 
existing parties. The complete equality of all sects, with tire 
perfect neutrality of the government in religious matters, has 
fortunately k(!pt religious pas.sion outside the sphere of politics. 
The only exceptioms to be noted are the occasionally recurring 
(though latterly less vehement) outbreaks of hostility to tlie 
Roman Catholic Church. Nor would those outlireaks have 
attained political importance but for the strengtli added to them 
by the feeling of the native against the foreigner. Tliey have 
been most serious at times when and in places where there lias 
been an influx of immigrants from Europe large enough to seem 
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to threaten the dominance of American ideas and the permanence 
of American institutions. 

Have the American parties then been formed only upon nar- 
row and local bases, have they contended for transient objects, 
and can no deeper historical meaning, no longer historical con- 
tinuity, be claimed for them ? 

Two permanent oppositions may, I think, be discerned runuiirg 
through the history of the parties, sometimes openly recognized, 
sometimes concealed by the urgency of a transitory quo-stion. 
One of these is the opposition between a centralized or unitary 
and a federalized government. Iir every country there are centrif- 
ugal and centripetal forces at work, the one or the other of which 
is for the moment the stronger. There has seldom been a coun- 
try in which sometMng might not have been gained, in the way 
of good administration and defensive strength, by a greater 
concentration of power in the hands of the central government, 
enabling it to do things which local bodies, or a more restricted 
central government, could not do equally cheaply or well. 
Against this gain there is always to be set the danger that such 
concentration may weaken the vitality of local communities 
and authorities, and may enable the central power to stunt their 
development. Sometimes needs of the former kind are more 
urgent, or the sentiment of the people tends to magnify them ; 
sometimes again the centrifugal forces obtain the upper hand. 
English history shows several such alternations. But in America 
the Federal form of government has made this permanent and 
natural opposition specially consiricuous. The salient feature 
of the Constitution is the effort it makes to establish an equipoise 
between the force which would carry the planet States off into 
space and the force which would draw them into the sun of the 
National government. There have always therefore been minds 
inclined to take sides upon this fundamental question, and a party 
has always had something definite and weighty to appeal to when 
it claims to represent either the autonomy of communities on the 
one hand, or the majesty and beneficent activity of the National 
government on the other. The former has been the watchword 
of the Democratic party. The latter was seldom distinctly 
avowed, but was generally in fact represented by the Federalists 
of the first period, the Whigs of the second, the Republicans of 
the third. . , 

The other opposition, though it goes deeper and is more per- 
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vahivp, has Ikh'u Itiss clearly marked in America, and less con-- 
Hcioiisly admitted by the Americans themselves. It is llie op- 
ixjsilion belwoen the tendency which makes some men. prise ^ 
the li-eeclom of tlie individual as the first of social goods, and tiiai, 
wliicli disposes others to insist on checking and regulating his 
impulses. The opposition of these two tendencies, the lovtj of 
liberty and the love of order, is permanent and necessary, because 
it springs from diffei’ences in the intellect and feelings of men 
which one finds in all countries and at all epochs. There are 
always persons who are struck by the weaknes.s of mankind, 
by their folly, their passion, their selfishness ; and these persons, 
distrusting the action of average human beings, will always wish 
to see them guided by wise heads and restrained by strong hands. 
Such guidance seems the best means of progress, such restraint 
the only means of security. Those on the other hand who think 
better of human nature, and have more hope in their own tempers, 
hold the impulses of the average mail to be generally towards 
justice and peace. They have faith in the power of reason to 
conquer ignorance, and of generosity to overbear selfishness. 
They are therefore di.sposed to leave the individual alone, and to 
entrust the masses with power. Every sensible man feels in 
himself the struggle between these two toiidcncics, and is on his 
guard not to yield wholly to either, liecause the one degenerates 
into tyranny, the other into an anarchy out of which tyranny will 
eventually spring. The wisest statesman is he who best holds 
the balance between them. 

Each of these tendencies found among the fathers of the 
American Hepublic a brilliant and characteristic ropros(,mtative. 
Hamilton, who had a low opinion of mnnlciud, I)ut a gift and a 
passion for iarge constructive statesmanship, went so far in liis 
advocacy of a strong government as to he suspected of wishing 
to cstalilish a monarchy after the British pattern. He luis hift 
on record iiis opinion that the free constitution of England, 
which he admired in spite of the faults he clearly saw, could not 
be worked without its corruptions.* Jefferson carried further 
than any other person set in an equally rfvsponsible place has 
ever done, his faith that government is either needless or an 
evil, and that with enough liberty, everything ufill go well. An 
insurrection every few years, he said, must be looked for, and 

* David Hume had made the same remark, natural at a time when the power 
of Parliament was little cheeked by responsibility to the people. 
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even desired, to keep government in order. The Jeffersonian 
tendency long remained, like a leaven, in the Democratic party, 
Jhough in applying Jeffersonian doctrines the slave-holders 
stopped when they came to a black skin. Among the Federalksts, 
and their successors the Whigs, and the more recent Republicans, 
there has never been wanting a full faith in the power of freedom. 
The Republicans gave an amazing proof of it when they bestowed 
I, he suffrage on the negroes. Neither they nor any American party 
lias ever professed itself the champion of authority and order. 
That would be a damaging profession. Nevertheless, it is rather 
towards what I may perhaps venture to call the Federalist-Whig- 
Republican party than towai-ds the Democrats that those who 
have valued the principle of authority have been generally 
drawn. It is for that party that the Puritan spirit, once power- 
ful in America, felt the greater affinity, for this spirit, having 
realized the sinfulness of human nature, is inclined to train and 
control the natural man by laws and force. 

The tendency that makes for a strong government being akin 
to that which makes for a central government, the Federalist- 
Whig-Republican party, which has, through its long history, 
and under its varying forms and names, been the advocate of 
the national principle, found itself for this reason also led, more 
frequently than the Democrats, to exalt the rights and powers of 
government. It might be thought that the same cause would 
have made the Republican party talce sides in that profound 
opposition which we perceive to-day in all civilized peoples, 
bet-ween the tendency to enlarge the sphere of legislation and 
State a.ction, and the doctrine of laisses faire. So far, however, 
this has not happened. There may seem to be more in the 
character and temper of the Republicans than of the Democrats 
that Ican.s towards Stat.e interference. But when the question 
arises in a (ionci-ite instance neither party is much more likely 
tlum the other to oppose such interference. Federal control has 
l)een more frequently and further extended through legislation 
passed by Republican Congresses. But that has happened largely 
been, use the Eepublicans have, since the Civil War, possessed ma- 
jorities much more often than have the Democrats, so that when 
the need for legislation arose, it fell to the former to meet that 
need. Neither party has thought out the subject in its general 
bearings ; neither has shown any more definiteness of policy re- 
garding it than the Tories and theDiberals have done in England. 
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American students of history may think that I hma; ju'esscd 
the antithesis of liberty and authority, as well as that of centrif- 
ugal and centripetal tendencies, somewhat too far in making 
one party a representative of each through the lii’st ccmtury of 
the Republic. I do not deny that at particular uionn'iits the 
party which was usually disposed towards a strong govemnu'ut 
re.sisted and decried authority, while the party which speciidly 
professed itself the advocate of liberty sought to make! aiitlioi’ity 
more stringent. Such deviations are however compatible Avitli 
the general tendencies I have desci-ibed. And no one Avho has 
gained even a slight knowledge of the history of the United 
States \vill fall into the error of supposing that the words Order 
and Authority mean there what they have meant in the mon- 
archies of Continental Europe. 
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THE PARTIES OP TO-DAY 

There are now two great and several minor parlies in the 
United States. The great parties are the Rcpubliean-s and the 
Democrats. What are their, principles, their distinctive tenets, 
their tendencies ? Which of them is for tariff reform, for tile 
further extension of civil service reform, for a spirited ■ foreign 
policy, for the regulation of railroads and telegraphs by legis- 
lation, for changes in the currency, for any other of the twenty 
issues which one hears discussed in the country as seriously in- 
volving its welfare ? 

This is what a European is always asking of intelligent 
Republicans and intelligent Democrats. He is always asking 
because he never gets an answer. The replies leave him in deeper 
perplexity. After some months the truth begins to dawn upon 
him. Neither party has, as a party, anything definite to say 
on these issues ; neither party has any clean-cut principles, any 
distinctive tenets. Both have traditions. Both claim to have 
tendencies. Both have certainly war cries, organizations, inter- 
ests, enlisted in their support. But tho.se interests arc in the 
main the interests of getting or keeping the patronage of the 
government. Distinctive tenets and policies, points of political 
doctrine and points of political practice, have all but vanished. 
They have not been thrown aWay, but have been stripped away 
by Time and the progress of events, fulfilling some policies, blot- 
ting out others. All has been lost, except office or the hope 
of it. 

The phenomenon may be. illustrated from the case of England, 
where party government has existed longer and in a more fully 
developed form than in any other part of the Old World.'^ The 

’ English parties are however not very ancient ; they date only from the 
struggle of tlie Stuart kings with the Puritan and popular party in the House 
of Commons, and did not take regular shape as Whigs and Tories till the reign 
of Charles II. 
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essence of the English parties has lain in the existence of two 
sets of views and tendencies which divide the nation into two 
sections, the party, let us say, though these general terms are, 
not very safe, and have been less applicable in recent years than 
they were down to 1874, of movement and the party of standing 
still, the party of liberty and the party of order. Each section 
believes in its own views, and is influenced by its peculiar ten- 
dencies, recollections, mental associations, to deal in its own 
peculiar way with every new question as it comes up. The 
particular dogmas may change ; doctrines once held by Whigs 
alone may now be held by Tories also ; doctrines which Whigs 
would have rejected seventy yeai's ago may now be part of the 
orthodox programme of the Liberal party. But the tendencies 
have been permanent and have always so worked upon the 
various fresh questions and problems which have presented 
themselves during the last two centuries, that each party has 
had not only a brilliant concrete life in its famous leaders and 
zealous members, but also an intellectual and moral life in its 
principles, These principles have meant something to those 
who held them, so that when a fresh question arose it was 
usually possible to predict how each party, how even the aver- 
age members of each party, would regard and wish to deal with 
it. Thus, even when the leaders have been least worthy and 
their aims least pure, an English party has felt itself ennobled 
and inspirited by the sense that it had great objects to fight 
for, a history and traditions which imposed on it the duty of 
battling for its distinctive principles. It is because issues have 
never been lacking which brought these respective principles 
into operation, forcing the one party to maintain the cause of 
order and c.xisting institutions, the other that of freedom and 
what was deemed progress, that the two English parties have 
not degenerated into mere factions. Their struggles for office 
have been redeEmod from selfishness by the feeling that office 
was a means of giving practical effect to their doctrines. 

But suppose that in Britain all the questions which divide 
Tories from Liberals were to be suddenly settled and done with. 
Britain would be in a difficulty. Her free government has so 
long been worked by the action and reaction of the- ministeri- 
alists and the opposition that there w'ould probably continue to 
be two parties. But they would not be really, in the true old 
sense of tlie terms, Tories and Liberals ; they would be merely 
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Ins anfl Outs, Their combats would be waged hardly even in 
name for principles, but only for place. The government of 
,the country, witlr the; honour, power, and emoluments attached 
t(j it, would still remain as a prize to be contended for. The 
followers would still rally to the leaders ; and friend.ship would 
.still bind the members together into organized bodies ; while 
dislike and su.s];)icion would still arouse tliem against their former 
adversaries. Thus not only the learlers, who would have some- 
tliing tangible to gain, but even others, who had only their feel- 
ings to gratify, would continue to form political clubs, register 
voters, deliver party harangues, contest elections, just as they 
do now. The difference would be that each faction would no 
longer have broad principles — I will not say to invoke, for such 
principle.s would i>robably continue to be invoked as hereto- 
fore — but to insist on applying as distinctively its principles 
to the actual needs of the state. Hence quiet or fastidious men 
would not join in party struggles ; while tho,sc who did join 
would no longer be stimulated by the sense that they were con- 
tending for something ideal, Loyajty to a leader whom it was 
sought to make prime mini.ster would he a poor substitute for 
loyalty to a faith. If there were no conspicuous leader, attach- 
ment to the party would degenerate cither into mere hatred 
of antagonists or into a struggle over places and salaries. And 
almost the same phenomena would be seen if, although the old 
issues had not been really determined, both the parties should 
have so far abandoned their former positions that the.se i.ssues 
did not divide them, so that each professed principles which 
were, even if different in formal statement, practicably indis- 
tinguishable in their application. 

This, which conceivably may happen in England under her 
new polilical conditions, is what has happened with the American 
parties. The chief practical ia.sues which once divided, them have 
been settled. Soracj others have not been settled, but as regards 
these, the professions of the two parties so far agi-c;e that we 
cannot now speak of any (ionflict of principles. 

Wlien life; leaves an organic, body it becomes useless, fetid, 
pestiferous : it is fit to be cast out or buried from sight. What 
life is to an organism, principles are to a party. When, they 
which are its soul have vanished, its body ought to dissolve, 
and the elements that formed it be regrouped in some new 
organism; 
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“ The times have been 

That wheu the brains were out the man would die.” 

But a party does not always thus die. It may hold together 
long after its moral life is extinct. Guelfs and Ghibellines warred 
in Italy for nearly two centuries after the Emperor had ('.eased 
to thrciaten the Pope, or the Pope to befriend the citie.s of Lom- 
bardy. Parties go on contending because their memliers hayo 
formed habit.s of joint action, and have contracted hatreds and 
prejudices, and also because the leaders find their advantage in 
nsing these habits and playing on these prejudices. The Amer- 
ican partie.s now continue to exist, because they have exist I'd. 
The mill has been constructed, and its machinery goes on turning, 
even when there is no grist to grind. But this is not wholly the 
fault of the men ; for the system of government requires and 
implies parties, just as that of England does. These systems 
are made to be worked, and always have been worked, by a 
majority ; a majority must be cohesive, gathered into a united 
and organized body : such a body is a Party. 

Wlien an ordinary Northern Democrat was asked, say about 
1880, to characterize the two parties, he used to say that tlie 
Republicans were corrupt and incapable, and would cite in- 
stances in which persons prominent in that party, or intima1,e 
friends of its leaders, had been concerned in frauds on the gov- 
ernment or in disgraceful lobbying transactions in Congress. 
In 1900 he was more likely to allege that the Republican party is 
the party of the rich, influencedbythe great corporations, whereas 
the Democrats are the true friends of the people. When you 
press him for some distinctive principles separating his own 
party from theirs, he may perhaps refer to Jefferson, and say 
that the Democrats are the protectors of State rights and of 
local independence, and the Republicans hostile to botli. If 
you go on to inquire what bearing this doctrine of State riglits 
has on any presently doliated issue, he may admit that, for tllc) 
moment, it has none, but will insist that should any issue in- 
vohdng the rights of the States arise, his party will be, as always, 
the guardian of Ameri(!an freedom. 

This is ntjarly all that can be predicated about the Democratic 
party. If a question involving the rights of a State against 
the Federid authority were to emerge, its instinct would lead it to 
arra,y itself on the side of the State rather than of the centrid 
government, supposing that it had no direct motive to do the 
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opposite. Seeing that at no point from the outbreak of the war 
down to 1913, except in the Fifty-third Congress (1893-95) , has it 
possessed a majority in both Houses of Congress as well as the 
President in power-, its devotion to this principle has been but 
slightly tested, and might not resist the tenyotation of any 
interest the other way. However, this is matter of speculation, 
for at present the States fear no serious infringement of their 
rights. So conversely of the Republicans. Their traditions 
ought to dispose them to support Federal power against the 
States, but their action in a concrete case would probably depend 
on whether their party was at the time in condition to use that 
power for its own purposes. If they were in a minority in Con- 
gress, they would be little inclined to strengthen Congress against 
the States. The simplest way of proving or illustrating this 
will be to run quickly through the questions of present practical 
interest. 

One of those which most interests the people, though of course 
not all the people, is the regulation or extinction of the liquor 
traffic. On this neither paity has committed or will commit 
itself. The traditional dogmas of neither cover it, though the 
Northern Democrats have been rather more disposed to leave 
men to themselves than the Republicans, and rather less ame- 
nable to the influence of ethical sentiment. Practically for both 
parties the point of consequence is what they can gain or lose. 
Each has clearly something to lose. The drinking part of the 
population is chiefly foreign. Now the Irish have been mainly 
Democrats, so the Democratic party in the North has often 
feared to offend them. The Germans have been mainly Repub- 
lican, so the Republicans are in some districts equally bound 
over to caution.^ It is true that though the parties, as parties, 
have been, in almost all States, neutral or divided, Temper- 
ance men are, in the North and West,^ generally Republicans, 
whiskey-men and saloon-keepers generally Democrats. The 
Re]5ul)licans therefore more frequently attemj)t to conciliate 
the anti-liquor party by flattering phrases. They .suffer by the 

IRaoe counts for much lass in politits thnii it did in tho last century. 

® The Southern negroes have usually voted for the Republicans, but werB 
frequently opposed to restrictions on the' side of liquor. On the other hand, 
the better class of Southern whites, who are of course Democrats, are largely 
Temperance men, and many States have now either prohibited the sale of 
liquor or have adopted a local option system, under which each county decides 
whether it will be "wot” or “dry” (t.e. permit or forbid the Bale of intoxicants). 
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starting of a Prohibitionist candidate, since he draws more voting 
strength away from them than he does from the Democrats. 

Free Trade ■». Protection was another burning question, and 
more or less .so ever since the early days of the Union. The old 
controversy as to the constitutional right of Congress to impose 
a tariff, for any purpose but that of raising revenue, has been 
laid to rest, for whether the people in 1788 meant or did not 
mean to confer .such a power, it has been exerted for so many 
yeans, and on so superb a scale, that no one now doubts its legal- 
ity. Before the war the Democrats were advocates of a tariff 
for revenue only, f.e. of Free Trade. A few of them still hold 
that doctrine in its fulness, but as the majority, though they 
have frequently declared themselves to favour a reduction of the 
present system of import duties, have not been clear upon the 
general principle, the party trumpet has given an uncertain 
sound. Moreover, Pennsylvania is Protectionist on account of 
its iron industries ; several Southern States have leanings that 
way for the same reason, or because they desire high import 
duties on their own products, on. .sugar for instance, or on timber. 
Umvilling to alienate the Democrats of such districts, tlie party 
has generally sought to remain unpledged, or, at least, in winking 
witli one eye to the men of the North-west and Soutli-ea.s't who 
desired to reduce the tariff, it was tempted to wink with the otlier 
to the iron men of Pittsburg and the sugar men of the Far South. 

* This division, however, did not prevent the Democratic party 
from passing in 1913 an Act which largely reduced protective 
duties. It did not, however, any more than the Republicans, 
avow pure Free Trade principles, and though the Republicans 
have been heretofore the high tariff party, many among them 
have latterly shown themselves quite as de,sirous of seeing 
reductions made m the present rates as are the “revisionist" 
section of the Democrats.^ 

Civil .service ridorm long received the lip service of botli par- 
ties, a lip .service expressed by both with equal warmth, and liy 
the av(!rage profe,s.sional politicians of both with equal in,sin- 
ccrity. Such reforms as have been effected in the mode of filling 
up ])iaccs, were either forced on the parties by public opinion, 
rather than carried through by either, or else were due to tlic 

: ' The; proteetivo tiiriff has struck its roots so deop and rallied so many intcr- 
Gsta to its support tliiit in tho presidential elections of 190-1 and 190, S the general 
wane of “tsiriff for revenue only" was not raised at all, though there was some 
talk among Republicans, and far more' among Democrata, of tariff revision, 
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Milightened views of individual Presidents. None of the changes 
made- — and they are among the most beneficial (jf recent 
, changes — raised an issue between the parties. The best men 
in both parties have supported the Civil Service Commission 
and would extend the scheme still further ; the worst men in 
both would gladly get rid of it. 

The regulation by Federal authority of railroads carrying 
on commerce between the States has attracted gi-eat attention 
for many years. Neither party has had anjihiiig distinctive to 
say upon it in the way either of advocacy or of condemnation. 
Both have as.serted that it is the duty of railways to serve the 
people, and not to tyrannize over or defraud them, so the Inter- 
State Commerce Acts passed in and since 1887 with this view 
cannot be called party measures. The discussion of the subject 
continues, and while some have urged that it is impossible 
effectively to regulate inter-.state railroad traffic without regu- 
lating all railroad traffic, a few have gone so far as to suggest 
that the National government ought to acquire all the railroads 
of the country. But neither party i.s committed to a particular 
line of policy. So also both profess themselves eager to restrain 
the abuse of their powers by cori:)orations, and to put an end to 
monopolies. 

Finances have on the whole been well managed, and debt paid 
off with surprising speed. But there have been, and are still, 
serious problems raised by the condition of the currency. In 
1896 the great majority of the Democratic party pledged itself 
to the free coinage of silver; but a section important by its 
social and intellectualinfluence seceded and ran a candidate of its 
own. The schism has been healed by the dropping of the free 
silvi’f issue, and a Currency Act was passed iii 191 the working 
of which will be closely watched. The matter is not now a 
party issue. 

As regards the extension and government of territories out- 
side the North American Continent, the Democratic party did 
not approve the acquisition of the Philippines, and has an- 
nounced an intention to withdraw therefrom as soon as con- 
veniently may be, but there has been no controversy between 
it and the Republicans over the administrative policy to be 
followed there and in Puerto Rico. 

It is the same as regards questions belonging to the splierc 
of State politics, such as woman suffrage, or ballot reform, or 
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child Ifihoiir, or an eight-hour law, or convict labour. Neither 
party has any distinctive attitude on these matters ; neither is 
more likely, oi' less likely, than the other to pass a UKaisuri'. 
dc-aling ivilli them. It is the same with regard to tlie general 
doctiine of hiisHCZ faire as opposed to governmental iutc'rfc'rtmce. 
Neiilior Re]aiblicans nor Democrats can be said, to be; friemds or 
foes of State inb'rference : each will advocate it when there seems 
a practically useful object to be secured, or wlien the popular 
voice s('ems to call for it. It is the same with forengn policy . 
Both parties are iwactically agreed not only as to the general 
principles which ought to rule the conduct of the country, but as 
to the application of these principles, and this has been shown 
even in a matter wlrich raised so many difficult questions as the 
condition of Mexico has done since the fall of President Diaz. 
The party which opposes the President may at any given mo- 
ment seek to damage him by defeating some particular proposal 
he has made, but this it will do as a piece of temporary strategy, 
not in pursuance of any settled doctrine. 

Yet one cannot say that there is to-day no differences betwe'on 
the two great parties. Theres is a dift'oreiice of spirit or senti- 
ment perceptible even by a stranger when, after having mixed 
for some time with meralicrs of the one ho begins to mix with thoses 
of the other, and doubtless more patent to a native Araezican. 
It resembles (though it is. loss mzu'ked tlnin) the cliff ercneie of 
tone and temper between Toricss and Lihends in England. Thez 
intellectual view of a Democrat of the bettor sort lias lieeu not 
quite the same as that of his Republican compeer. Each of 
course thinks meanly of the other; but while the D(.>mocrat 
has generally deemed the Rcqniblican “dangerous” (i.c. likzdy 
to undermine the Constitution), the Republic.an was moz-e ajit 
to think the Democrat (at least in the North) low toned or 
reckless. So in England your Liberal used to fa,sten on stupidi ty 
as the characteri.stic fault of the Tory, while the Tory suspected 
tluz moralvS and religion more than ho despised the intelligeruic 
of the Radical. But these statements, generidl.y true of Demo- 
crats and Republicans from the time of the Civil War lill 
near the end of the century, have latterly been less ayiplicable. 
There is still a contrast between the larger and more radical 
wing of Llie Democratic pzirty and the older school of Republi- 
cans, but the conservative section of the Democrats differ very 
liltlelrom the con.servative Republicans; and there arc radical 
Republicans whose views are shared by plenty of Democrats. 
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This approximation seems to indicate that the time for a recon- 
struction. of parties is approaching ; but party organizations are 
strong things, and often interfere rvith the course of natural 
evolution. 

It cannot be charged on the American parties that they have 
drawn towards one another by forsaking their old primuples. 
It is time that has changed the circumstances of the country, 
and made those old principles inapplicable. An eminent jour- 
nalist remai-ked to me in 1908 that the two great parties were 
like two bottles. Each bore a label denoting the kind of liquor 
it contained, but each was empty. This at any rate may be said, 
that the parties may seem to have erred rather by having clung 
too long to out-worn issues, and by neglecting to discover and 
work out new principles capable of solving the problems which 
now perplex the country. In a country so full of change and 
movement as America new que.stions are always coming up, and 
must be answered. New troubles surround a government, 
and a way must be found to e.soapo from them ; new diseases 
attack the nation, and have to Ire cured. The duty of a great 
party is to face these, to find answers and remedies, applying to 
the facts of the hour the doctrines it has lived by, so far as they 
are still applicable, and when they have ceased to be applicable, 
thinking out new doctrines conformable to the main principles 
and tendencies which it represents. This is a work to be accom- 
plished by its ruling minds, while the habit of party loyalty to 
the leaders powerfully serves to diffuse through the mass of 
followers the conclusions of the leaders and the reasonings they 
have employed. 

“But,” the European reader may ask, “is it not the inter- 
est as well as the duty of a party thus to adapt itself to new con- 
ditions? Docs it not, in failing to do so, conde.mn itself to 
sterility and impotence, ultimately, indeed, to supersession by 
some new party which the needs of the time have created?” 

This is what usually happens in Europe. Probably it will 
happen in the long run in America also, unless the parties adapt 
themselves to the new issues, just as the Miig party fell in 1852- 
57 because it failed to face the problem of slavery. That it 
happens more slowly may be ascribed partly to the com]rleteness 
and strength of the party organizations, which make the enthu- 
siasm generated by ideas les.s necessary, partly to the growing 
prominence of 'social’ and ‘labour ’ as well as economic questions, 
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on which both parties ai-e equally eager to eoiiciliate the iiuissc's, 
and equally unwilling to proclaim definite views, partly to the 
fact that several questions on which the two great parties 
still hesitate to take sides are not presently vital to the well- 
being of the country. Something is also due to the smaller 
influence in America than in Europe of individual lea,derB. Eng- 
lish parties, which hesitate long over secondary questions, might 
hesitate longer than is now their practice over vital ones also, 
were they not accustomed to look for guidaiKic to their chiefs, 
and to defer to the opinion which the chiefs deliver. And it is 
only by courage and the capacity for initiative that the cliiefs 
themselves retain their position. 


CHAPTER LV 


COMPOSITION OP THE PAKTIES 

The less there is in the tenets of the Republicans and Demo- 
crats to make their character intelligible to a European reaclc'r, 
so much the more desirable is it to convey some idea of what 
may be called their social and local, their racial and ecclesiasti- 
cal complexions. 

The Republican party was formed between 1854 and 1856 
chiefly out of the wrecks of the Whig party, with the addition 
of the Abolitionists and Free Soilers, who, disgusted at the 
apparent subservience to the South of the leading Northern 
Whigs, had for some time previously acted as a group by them- 
selves, though some of them had been apt to vote for Whig can- 
didates. They had also recruits from the Free Soil Democrat.^, 
who had severed themselves from the bulk of the Democratic 
party, and some of whom claimed to be true Jeffersonians in 
joining the party which stood up against the spread of slavery.’ 
The Republicans were therefore from the first a Northern party, 
more distinctly so than the Federalists had been at the close of 
the preceding century, and much more distinctly so than the 
Whigs, in w'hora there had been a pretty strong Southern clement. 

The Whig element brought to the new party solidity, politi- 
cal experience, and a large number of wealthy and influential 
adherents. The Abolitionist element gave it force and enthu- 
siasm, qualities invaluable for the crisis which came in 1861 
witli the seces.sion of all save four of the slave-holding vStalcs. 
During the wmr, it drew to itself nearly all the earnestiuis.'i, jjatriot- 
i.sm, religious and moral fervour, which the North and W(;.st 
contained. It is still, in those regions, the party in whoEC ranks 
respectable, steady, pious, well-conducted men are to be looked 

■ Thfi name Repviblican was given to tlie new party not without the hope 
of thereby making it easier for these old school Democrats to join it, for in 
.Tefferaoii’a day his jjarty had been called Republican. 
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for. If you find yourself diriinp; with one of “ the best iieoiile” 
in Miy New Enslaiul city, or in Philadelphia, or in (iinciiuuiti, 
{ 'levf’lantl, (jlheaft'O, or Minneapolis you assume tluit tlie suest 
sitting next you is a llcpublican, tliouffh less confidointly than in 
English county society you would assume your iwiishliour to be 
a Tory ; tliat is to say, you may sometimes be wronp;, but. in three 
cases out of four you will lie rij^ht. In New York the presum]i- 
tion is weaker, thoufiih even there you will In; risht thriMi times 
out of five. One may saytliat all over tlie Nortli, the merchants, 
manufacturers, and professional men of the smaller jit'rhaps 
even mnr(> than of the larger towns, have tended to bi' Re])iibli- 
cans. So too have the farmers, particularly in the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley, although there, as well as on the Pacifie coast, the 
growth of what is called "radicalism” has occasionally strength- 
ened the Democratic vote. The working cla,ss in the cities i.s 
divided, but the more solid part of it, the ehurch-goers and total 
abstainers, are generally Repulilicaus, while some are inclined 
to socialism. A numher, still considerable, though of ciourse 
rapidly diminishing, are veterans of the Civil War ; and these 
naturally rally to th(^ old flag. When turning southwards one 
reachoss the Iwrders of the old slave States, everything is ehangr'd. 
In Baltimore the l)est people arc so generally Democrat, s tliat 
when you meet a Republican in society you ask whetlnn’ he is n(»t 
an immigrant from Now England. This is less markcxlly the 
case in Kentucky and Missouri, but in Virginia, or the Carolinas, 
or the Gulf States, very few men of good standing belong to the 
Republican party, which consi,sts of th<) lately enfranchised ne- 
groes, of a certain number of native whites, seldom wcdl regarded, 
who organized and used the now insignificant negro vote, and who 
in the years that followed the war were making a good tiling for 
themselve.s out of it ; of a number of Federal officials (a luiiriber 
very small when the Democrats are in power), who have 1)0(>n 
put into Federal places by tboir friends at Washington, on the 
understaudiug that they are to work for the party, and of a few 
stray people, perhaps settlers from tlie North who have not yest 
renounced their old affiliations. It is not easy for an edueati^d 
man to remain a Republican in the South, not only because the 
people he meets in society are Democrats, but because the 
Republican party managers arc apt to lie black sheep. 

In such Middle States as New York and New Jersey, to wliich 
one may for this purpose add Ohio and Indiana, and on the Paci- 
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fic slope, the parties are nearly balanced, and if one regards State 
as well as national elections, the majority of votes is seen to sway 
now this way now that, as the circumstances of the hour, or local 
causes, or the merits of individual candidates, may affect the 
popular mind. Pennsylvania is now, as she has been since 
1860, a Republican State, owing to her interest in a pro- 
tective tariff. New York, whose legislature has been often Re- 
imblican, is in presidential elections still to be deemed doulitful. . 
In all these States, the better soi’t of people have been mostly 
Republicans. It is in that party you look to find the great csr 
number of the phiIaathropi.sts, the men of culture, the financial 
magnates and other persons of substance who desire to see things 
go on quietly, with no shocks given to business confidence by 
rash legislation. These are great elements of strength. They 
were gainecl for the Republican party by its earlier history, which 
drew into it in the days of the war those patriotic and earnest 
young men who were afterwards the leading elderly men in their 
respective neighbourhoods. Against them there was for a time 
(1884 -96) to be set the tendency of a section of the Republican 
party, a section small in numbers but including some men of 
character and intelligence, to break away, or, as it is called, “bolt” 
from the party platform and “ticket.” This section explained 
its conduct by declaring that the great claims which the party 
gained on the confidence of the country by its re.sistance to 
slavery and its vigorous prosecution of the war had been for- 
feited by mal-administration since the war ended, and by the 
scandals wliicli had gathered round some of its conspicuous 
figures. If intellig(mce and cultivation dispose their possessors 
to desert at a critical moment, the party would have been stronger 
without this element, for, as everybody knows, a good partj'’ 
man is he who stands by his friends when they arc wrong. That 
group was mostly reabsorbed into, the Republican ranks. Rut 
somewhat later another tendency to division appearcjd in. the 
disposition of some Republicans, especially in the North-west, 
to go faster and further, especially in economic legislation, than 
the moneyed men wished to follow. No open, schism has so far 
resulted, but the antagonism of tendency is manifest. 

The Doanocratic party has suffered in the North and West 
from exactly the opposite causes to the Republican. It was long 
discredited by its sympatliy with the South, and by the oppo- 
sition of a considerable section within it (the so-called Copper- 
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heads) to the prosecution of the war. This shadow hung heav,-y 
over it till the complete pacification of the South and growing 
prominence of new questions began to call men’s minds awa^r 
from the Avar years. From 1869 to 1885 it profited from being 
in opposition. Saved from the opportunity of abusing patron- 
age, or becoming entangled in administration jobs, it was able 
to criticize freely the blunders or vices of its opirom'nts. It may 
hoAvever be doubted whether its party manage u’s weri', talce ilu'in 
all in all, either wiser or purer tluin those whom tlu-y (iritici/f'd, 
nor did they seem to inspire any deeper trust in tlu'. rairuls of 
impartial citizens. When, as several times hapiitmed, the Dem- 
ocrats obtained a majority in the House of Representatives, 
their legislation was not higher in aim or more judicious in the 
choice of means than that which Republican congresses have pro- 
duced. Hence the tendency to fall away from the Republican 
ranks of 1872-96 enured to the benefit of the Democrats less 
than might have been e.xpected. In 1896 the emergence of the 
Free Silver question as a burning issue produced a serious Irreach 
in the party, the consequences of which, though it was to outward 
appearance healed in the presidential nomination of 1904 did not 
for some time disappear. The Democratic party incluch's not 
only nearly all the talent, education, and wealth of tlu! South, 
together with the great bulk of the tSouthern farmers and poorei- 
whites, but also a respectable minority of good men in the 
Middle States and the North-west, and a slightly smaller 
minority in the rural parts of New England.^ 

In these last-mentioned districts its strength lies chicdly in 
the cities, a curious contrast to those earlier days when Jel'ferson 
was supported by the farmers and Hamilton by thci tuwnstbllc.-* 
But the large cities have now a population unlik(! anything 
that existed in those distant days, a vast ignorant flu(;tuat- 
ing mass of people, many of them recently admitted to citizen- 
ship, Avho have little reason for belonging to one party rather 
than another, but are attracted some by the name of the Dem- 
ocratic party, some by the fact that it is not the party of the 

' In the presidential elections of 1904 and again in 1908 two Southern States 
were carried by the Republicans, . . 

t Jefferson regarded agriculture as so much the best occupation for citizens 
that he was alarmed by the rumour that the codfish of the North-eastern coasts 
were coming down to the shores of Virginia and Carolina, lest the people of 
those States should “be tempted to catch them, and commerce, of which we 
have already too much, receive an accession,” 
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well-to-do, some by leaders belonging to their own races who have 
risen to influence in its ranks. The adhesion of this mob gives 
the party a slight flavour of x’owdyism, as its old associations used 
to give it, to a Puritan palate, a slight flavour of irreligion. 
Not so long ago, a New England deacon — -the deacon is in Amer- 
ica the type of solid respectability — would have found it as hard 
to vote for a Democratic candidate as an English archdeacon to 
vote for a Yorkshire Radical. But these old feelings are wearing 
away. A new generation of voters has arisen which never saw 
slavery, and cares little about Jefferson for good or for evil. 
This generation takes parties as it finds them. Even among the 
older voters there has been a change within recent years. Many 
of the best Republicans, xvho remembered the Democrats as the 
party of which a strong section sympathized with the slaveholders 
before the war, and disapproved of the war while it was being 
waged, looked with horror on the advent to power in 1885 of a 
Democratic president. The country, however, was not ruined 
by Mr. Cleveland, either then or in his second terra, but went 
on much as before, its elements of good and evil znixed and 
contending, just as under Republican administrations. The 
alarm which the moneyed classes felt in 1896 had nothing to 
do with the old controversies, and the association with the Dem- 
ocratic party of the States where slavery prevailed no longer 
creates any real prejudice against it in Northern minds. 

Race differences have played a considerable part in the 
composition of the partie.s, but it is a diminishing part, be- 
cause in the second and still more in the third generation a citizen 
is an American first and foremost and loses quickly the race con- 
sciousness which his father or grandfather had. Besides the native 
Americans, there were till about 1890 men of five nationalities 
in the United States — British, Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, 
Fi’cneh Canadians.^ Of these, however, the English and Scotch 
lose their identity almost immediately, being absorbed into the 
general mass of native citizens. Though very numerous, they 

* There have eutered since 1890 iarRe masses of Poles, Czechs, Italians, 
Russian Jews, Slovaks and other Slavs from the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
Magyars, Roumans, Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians (as to all of which see 
Chapter XCII) ; but though these newer elements have increased rapidly of 
late ye.ars, no one of them can be said to have affected the oomposition of the 
parties over the country at largo. In New York City the .Tews (of whom there 
are about 400,000 adult males) were at first mostly Democrats, and the Italians 
mostly Republicans. These new immigrants are most numerous in the great 
cities and in the mining regions. 
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have liitliorto dourited for nothing politically, because they have 
either been indifferent to political struggles or have voted from 
the same motives as an average American. They have to some 
alight extent remained British subjects, not caring for the suf- 
frage, and those who have adopted the United States as their 
country have seldom exerted their voting powcn- as a. unitcH.1 
body. 

Far otherwise ^yith the Irish. They have; i-etaiiu'd their na- 
tional spirit and disposition to act together into the scvoud, rarely 
however into the third, generation; thry wcna* a factor potent 
in Federal and still more potent in city ifolilics. Now l,he 
Irish were for a good while nearly all Democrats. The exodus 
from Ireland, which had been considerable as far back as 18-12, 
swelled in 1847 (the year after the famine) to vast proportions ; 
and was from the first a source of lielp to the Dcnnocratic party, 
probably because the latter was less Protestant in seutim('nt than 
the Whig party, and was already dominant in th(\ city of New 
York, where the Irish fi)\st became a imwer in i)olitics. The 
aversion to the negro which they soon developed, made tlu'in, 
when the Republican party arose-, its natural enemies, for the 
Republicans were, both dui-ing and after the war, tlu'. negro’s pa- 
trons. Before the war ench-fl the Irish vote had c(.)me to form a 
large part of the Democratic .strength, and Irishmen w(n'e promi- 
nent among the politicians of that party : hence newcomers 
from Ireland usually enlishal under its banner. Of late year.s, 
however, there have been plenty of Irishmen, anrl indeed of 
Irish leaders and bosses, among the lloptiblicans of the gr(!at 
cities; and statesmen of that party oftem sought to "idacatf!” 
and attract the Irish vote in ways too familiar to nc<id descrip- 
tion. It is now, except in a foiw cities, far less of a solid vote, 
Irish immigration having much declined. 

The German immigration, excluding of coursii tlic' early Gc-r- 
man setllements in renn 3 ^sylvania, began i-atlKS- later than the 
Irish ; and as there was some jealousy between the two races, 
the fact that the Ij-ish were already Democrats when the Gf;r- 
raans arrived, was one reason whj^ the latter were more inclined 
to enrol themselves as Republicans, while another was to lie 
found in the fact tliat German exiles of 1849 woire naturally 
hostile to slavery. The Germans usually became farmers in the 
Middle and Western States, where, finding the native farmers 
mainly Republicans, they imitated the politics of their neigh- 
bours. That there are many German Democrats in the great 
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cities in.ay h(! a,sc!7'il)(>(l to the less friendly attitude of the Repub- 
licans to the liquor traffic, for the German colonist is faithful to 
the beer of his fatherland, and, in the case of the Roman Catholic 
Gcinnaiis, to theliacit alliance which subsisted in many districts 
i)etween the Catholic Church and the Democrats. The Germans 
are a cohesive race, keeping up national sentiment by festivals, 
gymnastic! societies, processions, and national song.s, but as 
thccy take much less keenly to politics, and are not kept together 
iiy priests, their cohesion is more short-lived than that of the 
Irish. The Amcnican-born son of a German is already completely 
an American in feciliiig as well as in practical aptitude. The 
Germair vote over the whole Union may be roughly estimated as 
five-ninth.s Republican, four-ninths Democratic. But it is even 
more true of the Gesrmans than of the Irish that in the twentieth 
century they have been ceasing to constitute a “solid vote” 
in the older sense of the teim, and before 1930 politicians may 
have left off thinking of either race as a distinct voting entity. 

The Scandinavians — Swedes and Norwegians, with a few 
Dane,s and a handful of Icelanders — form a lai-go element among 
the farmers of the Uispcr Missi.s.sipi3i States, particularly Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. So far as can be judged 
from the short cxiicrieucc the country has of them, for their im- 
migration did not begin to swell till after tlie middle of the 
nineteenth century, tlicy Americanize even more readily than 
their Teutonie cousins from the southern .side of the Baltic. 
However, botli Swedes find Norwegians are still so far elamiish 
that in those States l)otii parties find it worth while to run for 
office now and then a candidate of one or otlior, or candidates 
of Imtli, of tiiese nai.ioualities, in order to catch the voles of his 
or tlicir (;ompfitriot.s.' Nine-tenths of thorn were Rf'puiilican.s, 
until tlie rise of tlio so-called “Peojile’s Party,” whicli for tlie 
time delaelu'd a good many ; and some of the,se liavo passed into 
tlie Demoenitic ranks. Like the Germans, they came knowing 
notliing of Amerifian iiolitics, but the watfihful cmergy of the 
native pfirty-worlcers cnli.sted them under a part.y Ifanuer as 
soon as they were admitted to civic rights. They make perhaps 

1 There has been some slight jealousy between Swedes and Norwegians, so 
that wliere they are equally strong it is not safe to put forward n cimdidate of 
cither race without planing on the same ticket a candidate of the otiier also. 
But wliere tlie iiopnlation of either race is too small to support a church or a 
social instituticin of Its own, they fraternize for this purpose, feeling themselves 
mucli nearer to one another than they are to any otlicr clement. 
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tlit 3 best material for sober and industrious agriculturists tiuit 
America receives, being even readier than the Gerniiins to face 
hardship, and more content to dispense witii ;tlcoli(dic drinks. 

The French Canadians are niinierous in New J.'higlaud, and 
in one or two other Northern States, yet scarcely nimierous 
enough to tell upon politics, especially as they rreiiuently re- 
main British subjects. Their religion disposes tlu.jse wlio Ijc- 
come citizens to side with the Democratic ])ari,y, (jut tliey 
can hardly be said to constitute what is called “a vote,” and 
occasionally “go Bepublican.” 

In the northern half of the country, the negroes are not gener- 
ally an important element, but their vote in New Y^ork, Oliio, and 
Indiana is large enough to be worth having whenever the State 
is doubtful. Gratitude for the favour shoAvn to their race has 
kept them mostly Republicans. They are seldom admitted to a 
leading place in party organizations, but it is found expedient 
in presidential contests to organize a “coloured clul)” to work 
for the candidate among the coloured population of a town. In 
States like Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, whert; tlu're ar(! 
plenty of white Republicans, they have voted steadily Republi- 
can, unless paid to ab.stain. In the further Soutli, their m(3r<‘ 
numbers would have enabled them, wore they equal to tin' white's 
in intelligence, wealth, and organization, not merely to carry 
congressional seats, but even in some States to determine a presi- 
dential election. But in these throe respects they are unspeak- 
ably inferior. At first, under the leadcrshi|) of some white 
adventurers, mostly of the “carpet-bagger” class, tliey went 
almost solid for tlie Republican party ; and oe.easionally, even 
after the withdrawal of Federal troops, they turned the 
balance in its favour. Presently, however, the Democrats 
gained the upper hand ; and most of the negroes, losing faith 
in their former bosses, and discouraged by finding thems('fv('s 
unfit to cope with a superior race!, either ceased to vote or found 
themselves prevented by the whites from doing so. Latterly 
the seven Southern States have so altered their eonstitutioris 
as to exclude nine-tenths of the negroes from the suffrage.' 

Religion comes very little into American paidy exee]it when, 
as sometimes has happened, the advance of the Roman ( 'atliolic 
Cliurch and the idea that she exerts her infliuince to siicure 
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benefits for herself, causes an outburst of Protestant feeling.^ 
Roman Catholics are usually Democrats, because, except in 
Maryland, which is Democratic anyhow, they are mainly Irish. ^ 
Congregationalists and Unitarians, being presumably sprung 
from New England, are apt to he Republicans. Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, have no special party affini- 
ties. They are mostly Republicans in the North, Democrats 
in the South. The Mormons fight for their own hand, and in 
Utah, Idaho, and Arizona have been wont to cast their votes, 
under the direction of their hierarchy, for the local party which 
promised to interfere least with them. Lately in Idaho a party 
found it worth while to run a Mormon candidate. 

The distribution of parties is to some extent geographical. 
While the South casts a solid Democratic vote, and the strength 
of the Republicans has lain in the North-east and North-west, 
the intermediate position of the Middle States correspouds 
to their divided political tendencies. The reason is that in 
America colonization has gone on along parallels of latitude. 
The tendencies of NeAv England reappear in Northern Ohio, 
Northern Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, giving the 
Republicans a general predominance in this vast and .swiftly 
growing Western population, which it takes the wliole weight 
of the solid South to balance. This geographical opposition 
does not, however, betoken a danger of political severance. 
The material interests of the agriculturists of the North-west are 
not different from tho.se of the South : free trade, for instance, 
or a low tariff will nuilve as much and no more difference to the 
wheat-grower of Illinois as to the cotton-grower of Texas, to the 
iron-workers of Tennessee as to the iron-workers of Pennsylvania. 
Aiul the existence of an active Democratic party in the North 
prevents the victory of either geographical section from being 
felt as a defeat by the other. 

This is an important security against disruption. And a 
similar security against the risk of civil strife or revolution is 
to be found in the fact that the parties are not based on or sensibly 
affected by differences either of wealth or of social position. 
Their cleavage is not horizontal according to social strata, but 
vertical. This would be less true if it wem stated either of the 

1 As rcKWitly in tins fiiririatioii of the Ainerienn Troteotivo A.ssoeiation, whieli 
became for a time a political factor in parts of the North-west. 

2 In 1904 and 1908, however, it was believed that the bulk of the Roman 
Catholics, at any rate in New York, supported the Republican earididato.s. 
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Nortlici’ii States separatelj'-, or of the Southern Shit.es separately ; 
it is true of the Union taken as a whole. It might cease to be 
true if one of the new socialist or labour partie.s were t.o grow 
till it absorbed or superseded either of the existing parties. 
The same feature has characterized English politics as c!om- 
pared with those of most European countries, and ha.s been a 
main cause of the stability of the Englisli govcuumunit and of 
the good feeling between different classes in the (iominuuity.^ 

‘ since 1886 tho va.st majority of the rich, a proportion proiailjly l;irKi!r 
tlian at any previous time, has in Englaiiil Imlonged to one of tlio two iiistorio 
parties, But this phenomenon may not be permanent. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE PARTIES 

Besides the two great parties which have divided America 
for thirty years, there are two or three lesser organizations or 
factions needing a word of mention. About 1820-30 there was 
a period when one of the two great parties having melted away, 
the other had become split up into two minor sections.^ Parties 
were numerous and unstable, new ones forming, and after a short 
career uniting with some other, or vanishing altogether from the 
scene. This was a phenomenon peculiar to that time, and 
ceased with the building up about 1832 of the Whig party, 
which lasted till shortly before the Civil War. But Tocqueville, 
who visited America in 1831-32, took it for the normal state 
of a democratic conmiunity, and founded Upon it some bold 
generalizations. A* stranger who sees how few principles now 
exist to hold each of the two great modern parties together 
will be rather surprised that they have not sliown more tendency 
to split up into minor groups and factions. 

‘VWiat constitutes a party ? In America there is a simple test. 
Any section of men who nominate candidates of their own for the 
presidency and vice-presidency of the United States are deemed 
a national party. Adopting this te.st we .shall find that there 
have lately been two or three national parties in addition to the 
Republicans and Democrats. 

The first minor party was that of the Greenbackers, who arose 
soon after the end of the Civil War. They demanded a large 
issue of greenbacks (La. paper money, so called from the colour 
of the notes issued during the war), alleging that this must benefit 
the poorer olas.sc.s, wlio will obviously be richer wlicn there is 
more money in tlio country. It may seem incredible that tliere 
shoulil still be masses of civilized men who believe that money is 

I Tlio stinip pliBiioiiienon veiippoared at the break-up of the Whigs botwoeri 
1S52 aud 1857, and from a like cause. 
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value, and that a liberal issue of stamped paper ean sivf'. the [xjor 
more In-ead or better elotbes. If there were a large elass of (lel)t- 
ors, and the idea was to depreeiate tl}e curreney and lei. I.hem 
then pay their debts in it, one eould understand tluj pi-oi)osal. 
Such a depreeiation existed during and imiiuMlitd.ol,/ after the 
Clivil War. As wages and priees had risen eni'.vmously, people 
were receiving more money in wages, or for goods sold, than they 
had received previously, while they were iiaying li.xed (diarges, 
such as interest on mortgage debts, in a depreeiated paiier cur- 
rency. Tims the small fanners were on tlu! wIkjIo gaimu's, while 
creditors and persons with fixed incomes were losei's. It is true 
that both farmers and working men were also paying more for 
whatever they needed, food, clothes, and lodging; s1ill they 
seemed to have felt more benefit in receiving larger sums than 
they felt hardship in paying out larger sums. Those who called 
for a great increase of paper money did not profess to wish to 
depreeiate the currency : nor were they to anj' grc'at extent 
supported by a debtor ela.ss to which a depr<;ciated enrreuey 
would be welcome, as a debased coinage served the monumtary 
occasions of medueval lungs. But the recolhictions of the war 
time with its abundant omploynumt and high wag(!s eluiig to 
many people, and were coupled witli a eoufusod notion that llie 
more money there is in cireuhitiou so much 'the more of it will 
everybody have, so much the bettcir off will ho ho, so much the 
more employment will ea]fital find for labour, and st) much the 
more copious will bo the fertilising stream of wages diffused 
among the poor.^ 

The Greenback party, whioh at first callofl itself Indepen- 
dent, held a national Nominating Convention in ISTfi, at which 
nineteen States wei-c represented, and nomimitcid candidates 
for presitleut and vice-president, issuing an etnphiitie. but un- 
grammatical denunciation of the financial policy of tlu; Ihi- 
publican and Democratie parties. They again put forward 
candidates in 1880 and 1884, but made a poor show in the vot- 
ing and presently melted away, some of those who had supported 
it presently going to recruit the Populist party. 

The various Labour or Socialist parties are composed, not of 

. > The mnttor is further complieated by thp fact that the national bank-notes 
issued by tlio national banks are guaranteed by government bonds depoaittid 
with the U. S. treasury, bonds on which the national Government pays interest. 
The Greenliuchers desired to sutjstitute greenbacks, or .so-ealled “liat money,” 
for those bank-notes as a circulating medium. 
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agriculturists like the Greenbackers, but chiefly of working 
men in cities and mining districts, including many of Uk- 
recent immigrants. It is not easy to describe Ihe irreciu) 
tenets of a Labour party, for it includes persons of very 
vtuious views, some who would be called in Europe pro- 
nounced Collectivists, others who wish to restrain the action 
of railway and telegraph companies and other so-called “ino- 
no]3olists,” and of course many who, while dissatisfied with 
existing economic conditions, aird desiring to see tire working 
classes receive a larger share of the good things of the world, 
are not prepared to say in what way these conditions can be 
meirded and this result attained. Speaking generally, the re- 
forms advccated by the leaders of the Labour party have in- 
cluded the “nationalization of the land,” the imposition of a 
progressive income tax,‘ the taking over of railroads and tele- 
graphs by the National government, the prevention of the im- 
migration of Chinese and of any other foreign labourers who may 
come under contract, the restriction of all so-called monopolies, 
the forfeiture of railroad land grants, the increase of the currency, 
the free issue of inconvertible paper and, above all, the statutory 
restriction of hours of labour. But it must not be supposed that 
all the leaders, much less all the followers, adopt all these tenets ; 
nor has it been always easy to say who are to be deemed its 
leaders. It shows a tendency to split up into factions. Its 
strength has lain in the trade unions of the operative class, and 
for a time in the enormous organization or league of trade unions 
that was known as the Knights of Labour : and it is therefore 
warmly interested in the achninistration of the various State laws 
which affect strikes and the practice of boycotting by which 
strikes often seek to prevail. It has much support from the 
recent immigrants who fill the great cities, especially the social- 
istically inclined sections of the Germans, Jem, Poles, Czechs 
and other Austro-Hungarian Slavs. * 

The Labour party did not run a presidential candidate till 
1888, and was then divided, so that its strength could not iie 
well estimated. But it has been wont to put forward candidates 

’ Tliis was demanded by the Greenback national convention in its iilatfonus 
of 1880 and 188-1, and by the Farmers' Alliance in 1890 ; but less tlian miglit be 
expected has been heard of it in America. Its adoption in the Canton of Vaud 
in Switzerland caused some of the wealthier inhabitants to quit the canton, and 
in Zurich after it has been raised to a pretty high figure people found that any 
further rise would bo deleterious, so the increase stopped. 
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in State and city elections when it saw a cliaiKie. It ran Mr, 
Henry George for Mayor of New York City in 1886, and ol)tained 
the unexpected success of polling 67,()()6 vot(!s again, s1 1)0, ()()() 
given to the regular Democratic, and 60,000 to tlu! rc'giilar K('i)ul)- 
lican candidate ; ^ but this success was not sustained in tlie con- 
test for the Secretaryship of the State of N(iw York in 1887, 
when a vote of only 37,000 was cast by the Labour party in the 
city. In 1892 one section, calling itself the So(.aaliat Labour 
Party, ran a presidential candidate, but obtained only 21,161 
votes, 17,956 of which came from New York, the rest from Pe.nn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Coun(!et,icul.. In 1900 
the party which has since called itself Socialiist was founded. 
Both these parties sometimes put forward candidates in State 
or city elections. The Socialists are a somewhat incalculable 
force in State and city politics, seldom strong euouglr to carry 
their own candidates, but sometimes able to defeat one of the 
regular parties by drawing away a part of its voters, or to ('xLort 
a share of the offices for some of their nominees. It is oidy in 
some States, chiefly Northern States, that candidates of tins 
complexion appear at all. 

The Prohibitioni.st.s, or opponents of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, have .since 1872 regularly held a nationfd convention 
for the nomination of a presidential candidate, and {uit out a 
ticket, i.e, nominated candidate, s for pre.sident and vic‘('-]n’<'sid('nt. 
The action of this party has been most frequent in the Stale 
legislatures, because the whole qu(>stion of permitting, restrict- 
ing, or abolishing the .sale of intoxicants is a lUiittm' for tin* State's 
and not for Congress. However, the Fcalcral government rai,se.y 
a large revenue by its high import duty on wines, spiiii.s, ami 
malt liquors, and also hwic-s an internal excis(n As this revenue 
was for some yeai's before 1890 no longer luaaUal for the ('xi)ens('s 
of the Naticmal govormmmt, it wa,s ])ro])OR(Hl to distribute it 
among the Stains, or apj)ly it to some new and us<iful purpos(', 
or to reduce both customs dutie,s and the, oxense. TIk! fear of the 
first or second of these courses, which AVf)uld give tlie inauufiKdairf^ 
and sale of intoxicants a new lease of life, or of the third, wlrieh 
woidd greatly increase their consumption, was among the cause's 
which induced the Prohibitionists to enter the arena of natiomd 
politics - and they further ,iu.stified their conduct in doing so l)y 

■ In 1874 when a Labour candidate was first run for the New York mayoralty 
ho obtained only butweon 3000 and 4000 votes. 
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proposing to amend the Federal Constitution for the purpo.ses 
of prohibition, and to stop the sale of intoxicants in the Terri- 
tories and in the District of Columbia, which are under the 
direct control of Congress.^ Their running a candidate for the 
presitlency lias tKani more a demonstration than anything else, as 
they cast a compaj-atively weak vote, many even of those who 
syinirathize with them preferring to support one or other of tJie 
great pai'tic's rather than throw away a vote in the abstract 
asserti(jn of a priuci|)le. One ought indeed to distinguish betweojn 
the l-’j-ohi! ih.ioaisis proper, who msh to stop the sale of intoxicants 
altogcllicr, and the Temperance men, who are very numerous 
among Republicans in the North and Democrats in the South, 
and who, while ready to vote for Local Option and a High 
Licence Law, disapprove the attempt to impose absolute prohibi- 
tion by general legislation.^ The number of persons who are both 
thorough-going Prohibitionists and pure Prohibitionists, that is 
to say, who* are not also Republicans or Democrats, is small, 
far too small, even when reinforced by a section of the "Tem- 
perance men,” and by discontented Republicans or Democrats 

> Tlie Prohibitionist platform of 1802, issued by their national convention, 
contiiined tlio following passage : — 

■ “The liquor traffic is a foe to civilization, the arch enemy of popular govern- 
ment, and a public nuisanco. It is the citadel of the forces that corrupt politics, 
promote poverty and crime, degrade the nation’s home life, thwart the will of 
the people, and deliver our countr,y into the hands of rapacious class interests. 
All laws that under the guise of regulation legalize and protect this traffic, or 
make the government share in its ill-gotten gains, are ‘vicious in principle and 
powerless as a remedy.' We declare anew for the entire suppression of the 
manufacture, sale, importation, exportation, and transportation of alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage by Federal and State legislation, and the full powers of 
the govorimient should bo exerted to secure this result." In lilOS their conven- 
tion declared one of its principles to be “the submission by congress to the 
several States of an amendment to. the Constitution lu'oliibiting the manufacture, 
sale, importation, exportation, or transportation of alcoholic liquors for beverage 
purposes." 

One might have expected the Prohibitionists to advocate the repeal of the 
protective tariff on m.anufacturcd goods so as to make it necessary to,gnaia- 
tain customs duties and an excise on intoxicants for the purposes of the Na- 
tional government. But this would imply that these beverages might still be 
consumed,' which is just what the more ardent spirits in the temperance party 
refuse to contemplate. In 1892 they said: "Tariff should be levied only as a 
defence against foreign gover-nments which lay tariff upon or bar out our prod- 
ucts from their markets, revenue being iiicidenlal," 

^ Many State legislatures have “placated." the. Temperance men by enaoting 
that “the hygienics of alcohol and its action upon the human body" shall be 
a regular subject of instruction in the public schools. Whether this instruction 
does more good or harm is a controverted point, as to which see the report for 
1890 of the XJ. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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who may dislike the “regular” candidates of their party, to give 
the Prohibition ticket a chance of success in any State. The 
importance of the ticket used to he in the fact that in a doubtful 
State it might draw away enough votes from one of the “regular ” 
candidates to leave him in a minority, Mr. Blaine probably 
suffered in thi.s way in the election of 1884, most of the votes cast 
for the Prohibitionist candidate having come from quondam 
Republicans. On the other hand, a ease may be imagined in 
which the existence of an outlet or safety-valve, such as a Pro- 
hibitionist ticket, would prevent the “bolters” from one party 
from taking the more dangerous course of voting for the candidate 
of the opposite party. Latterly the party vote has been too 
small to make much difference. 

The strength of the Prohibitiomst party lay in the religious 
and moral earnestness which animates it and made it for many 
purposes the succe.ssor and representative of the Abolitionists of 
forty years ago. Clergymen were prominent in its conventions, 
and women took an active part in its work. Partly from its 
traditions and temper, partly because it believes that women 
would be on its sicle in elections, it advocates the extension to 
them of the electoral franchise. But it has latterly lost much 
of its political importance, though temperance has advanced 
both in the diffusion of its principle.s and in practice. 

A spirit of discontent with the old parties, and vague wish 
to better by legislation the condition of the agriculturists, 
caused the growth of what was called at first the Farmers’ 
Alliance Party, and thereafter the People’s Party, or “Populists.” 
In 1889 and 1890 it ro.se suddenly to importance in the West 
and South, and .secured some seats from Wo.stnru States in tho 
Fifty-second and succeeding Congresses. Its jfiathn-m agreed 
in several points with tlio.se of the Greenl lackers and Laliour men, 
but instead of sc'okiug to “nationalize” tho laud, it desired to 
reduce the taxation on real estate and to secure (among other 
benefits) loans from tlio public treasury to farmers at low rates 
of interest. It ran a eaiulidate at the pre.sideutial election of 
1892 (carrying four States and obtaining one electoral vote in 
each of two others), but has since then so much declined, that 
in 1908 only 29,108 votes were cast for the candidate whom it 
nominsitod. Although the economic and social conditions of 
agricultural life in America are likely from time to time to pro- 
duce similar outbreaks of dissatisfaction, with impatient cries 
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for unpractical remedies, the tendency has of recent years been 
towards the formation of parties professing views of a more or 
less Collectivist type. In 1900, 1904, 1908, and 1912 a party 
calling itself Socialist and another calling itself Socialist Labour 
ran candidates for the presidency ; and in 1908 there also ap- 
peared an “Independence Party,” which denounced the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties alike. Of these minor new 
parties the largest vote was in 1912 cast by the Socialist, 901,873. 
In 1904 its vote had been 402,321. In 1912 the new Progressive 
party ran its candidates. 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage cannot be reckoned a 
national party, because the question is one for the States, and 
because women have no vote in presidential elections (save in 
ten States). In 1884 a woman was nominated, but did not go 
to the poll.i 

Though the group which went by the name of Mugwumps has 
disappeared, it had a temporary significairee which entitles it to 
the meed of a melodious tear.^ At the presidential election of 
1884 a section of the Republican partj'', more important by the 
intelligence and social position of the men who composed it 
than by its voting power, “bolted” (to use the technical term) 
from their party, and refused to support Mr. Blaine. Some 
simply abstained, some, obeying the impulse to vote which is 
strong in good citizens in America, voted for Mr. St. John, the 
Prohibitionist candidate, though well aware that this was prac- 
tically the same tiling as abstention. The majority, however, 
voted against their party for Mr. Cleveland, the Democratic 
candidate ; and it seems to have been the transference of their 
vote which turned the balance in New York State, and thereby 
dtitermined the issue of the whole election in Mr. Cleveland’s 
favour. They were therefore not to be reckoned as a national 
party, according to the American use of the term, because they 
did not run a ticket of their own, but supiiorted a candidate 
started by one of the regular parties. The only organization 
they formed consisted of committees which held meetings and 
distributed literature during the election, but dissolved when 

* See further aa to woman suffrage', Chapter XCIX. 

* The name is said to be formed from an Indian word denoting a chief or 
aged wise man, and was applied by the "straight-out" Republicans to their 
bolting brethren as a term of ridicule. It was then taken up by the latter as a 
term of compliment; though the description they used formally in 1884 wa.? that 
of “ Independent Republicans.” 
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it, was over. They maintained no permanent party ma- 
chinery ; and did not act as a distinct section, even Tor 
the purposes of agitation, at subsequent presidential elec- 
tions. Some of them have since been absorlxal ((^specially 
ill New England and New York) into the Democratic party, 
otlieirs hav(! returned to their old affiliations. They were not 
so ranch a section as a Tendency, persons in whom a grow- 
ing di.spo.sition to a detached independence was for the tine' 
embodied. The tendency is now chiefly conspicinnis in mu- 
nicipal politics, where it has given birth to Good Government 
Clubs and other civic associations mtended to purify the ad- 
ministration of cities. 

The Mugwumps bore no resemblance to any British party. 
The tendency which called them into being is discernible 
chiefly in New England and in the cities of the Eastern States 
generally, but it affects some few persons scattered here and 
there all over the North and Wc.st as far as California. In the 
South (save in .such border cities as St. Louis and Louisville) 
there were none, because the Southern men who would, had 
they lived in the North, have taken to Mugwumpism, lyere 
in the South Democrats. There did not in 1884 seem to be 
in the Democratic party, eitlnu- in North or South, as much 
material for a secession similar to that of the “bolters” of 
that year as -was then shown to exist among the Republicans. 
In 1893, however, an enormous “s%ving-over” in New York 
State of votes usually Democratic to the Republican .side, 
provoked by the nomination of a man deemed tainted to an 
important judicial office, showed that tlie Mugwump ehunent 
or tendency was to be rfickoncd with, at least in the North- 
eastern States, by l)oth parties alike, and in 189(1 (as already 
remarked) many of the richer and more influential gold Demo- 
crats “bolted” the party ticket and ran a presidenLial ticket 
of, their own. 

The reader must be reminded of one capital difference between 
the Republican and Democratic parties and the minor ones wliich 
have just been mentioned. The two former are absolutely co- 
extensive with the Union. They exist in every State, and in 
every corner of every State. They have existed even in tlie 
Territories, though the inhabitants of Territories have no vote 
in Fijcleral elections. But the four minor parties that held 
Conventions in the elections of and since 1900, did not attempt 
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to maintain organizations all over the Union.^ The Populi.sts, 
though for the moment strong in the West, had no importance 
in the Atlantic States. Where thes?e minor parties are strong, 
or where some question has arisen which keenly interests 
them, they may run their man for State governor or city mayor, 
or may put out a ticket for State senators or Assembly men : 
or they may take the often more profitable course of fusing for 
the nonce with one of the regular parties, giving it their vote in 
return for having the party nominations to one or more of the 
elective offices a.ssigned to their own nominee.^' This helps to 
keep a minor party going, and gives to its vote a practical result 
otherwise unattainable. 

Is there not, then, some European may ask, a Tree Trade 
party ? Not in the American sense of the word “ party.” The 
Democratic party used to stand for a “tariff for revenue only,” 
and there are still more advocates of a low rate of duties in that 
party than among their opponents. But there is no political 
organization which devotes itself to the advocacy of free trade 
by the visual party methods, much less does any one. think of 
starting candidates either for the presidency or for Congress 
upon a pure anti-protectionist jilatform. 

Why, considering the reluetairt hesitancy which the old parties 
have been apt to show in taking up a clear and distinctive at- 
titude upon new questions, and formulating definite proposals 
regarding them, and considering also that in the immense area 
of the United States, with its endless variety of economic in- 
terests and social conditions, we might expect local diversities of 
aim and view which would here and there ery.stallize, and so give 
rise to many loc.al parties — why are not the parties far more 
numerous ? Why, too, are the parties so persistent ? In this 
changeful country one would look for frequent changes in tenets 
and methods. 

One reason is, that there is at present a strong feeling in 
America against any sentiment or organization which relies on 
or appo;als to one particular region of the country. Such local- 
ism or sectionalism is hateful, because, recalling the disunionist 

' In 1912 the Socialist party -was the only minor party for -which votes -were 
oast in every State. The Prohibitioniata obtained vote.s in 40 States, and the 
Socialist Labour in 20. 

«The Liihour men and latterly the Soeialists did this pretty frequently, 
the Prohibitioniate .scarcely ever. Aa to the Progreasive party in the presi- 
dential election of 1912, see. p. 184, posf. . 
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spirit of the South which ied to the war, it seems anti-national 
and unpatriotic. By the mere fact of its springing from a locail 
root, and urging a local interest, a party would set the rest of 
the country against it. As a separately organized faction seek- 
ing to capture the Federal government, it could not succeed 
against the national parties, because the Union as a whole is so 
vast that it would Ire outvoted by one or other of tliem. But 
if it is content to remain a mere oirinion or demand, not attaclcing 
either national party, but willing to bestow the votes it (jim 
control on whichever will meet its wishes, it is powerful, because 
the two great parties will bid against one another for its support 
by flatteries and concessions. For instance, the question which 
has interested the masses on the Pacific coast is that of excluding 
Chinese immigrants, and latterly Japanese also, because they 
compete for work with the whites and bring down wages. Now 
if the “anti-Mongolians” of California, Washington, and Ore- 
gon were to create a national party, based on this particular 
issue, they would be insignificant, for they wotild have little 
support over five-sixths of the Union. But by showing that tlie 
attitude of the two great parties on this issue will didermiuo 
their own attitude towards tliese parties, they control l)oth, for 
as each desires to secure the vote; of California, Washington, 
and Oregon, each vies with the other in promi,siug and voting 
for anti-Asiatic legislation. The position of the Irish extremists 
was similar, except of course that they were a racial and not a 
geographical "section.” Their power, which Congress sonu?,- 
times used to recognize in a way scarcely eompatilde with its 
dignity or with international courtesy, lay in the fact that as the 
Republicans and Democrats were nearly balanced, the congres- 
sional leader.s of both desired to “placate” this faction, for wliicli 
neither had a sincere affection. An Irish party, or a German 
party, or a Homan Catholic party, whicli sliouid run. its candi- 
dates on a sectional platform, Avoidd stand self-eondemned in 
American eyes as not being genuinely American. But so long 
as it is content to seek control over parties and candidates, it 
might exert an influence out of proportion to its numbers, and 
checked only by the fear that if it demanded too much, native 
Americans might rebel, as they did in the famous Know-nothing 
or “American” party of 1853-58. The same fate would befall 
a party based upon some trade interest, such as protciction to 
a particular sort of manufactures, or the stimulation of cattle- 
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breeding as against sheep. Such a party might succeed for a 
time in a State, ami might dictate its terms to one or both of the 
national parties ; but when it attempted to be a national party 
it would become ridiculous and fall. 

A second cause of the phenomenon which I am endeavouring 
to e.xpla.in may be found in the enormou.s trouble and expense 
required to fouml a nciw national party. To influence the votes, 
even to rea-ch the (^ars, of nearly one hundred millions of 
])cople, is an undertaking to be entered on only when some 
really great cause fire.s the national imagination, disposes the 
people to listen, persuades the wcaltliy to spend freely of tlicir 
substance. It took si.x years of intense work to build up the 
Republican party, which might not oven then have triumphed 
in the election of 1860, but for the split in the ranks of its op- 
ponents. The attempt made in 1872 to form a new independent 
party out of the discontented Republicans and the Democrats 
failed lamental)ly. The Imlcpcndent Republicans of 1884 did 
not venture to start a progrannue or candidate of their own, 
but were prudently satisfied with helping the Dcmoci’atic can- 
didate, whom they deemed more likely than the Republican 
nominee to give effect to the doctrine of civil service reform 
which they were advocating. 

The ease of these Inflei)cndent.s, or Mugwumps, is an illustra- 
tive one. For many years jjast tlierc; ha<l been complaints tliat 
the two old parties wore failing to deal with issues that had 
grown to be of capital importance, such as the tariff, the cur- 
rency, the improvement of methods of business in Congress, the 
purification of the civil service and extinction of the so-called 
Spoils system. These complaints, however, came not from the 
men prominent as practical statesmen or politicians in the par- 
ties, but from outsiders, and largely from tlu‘ men of intellectual 
cultivation and (iomparatively high social standing. Very few 
of such men took an active part in “politic.s,” however in- 
terested they might he in public affairs. They were amateurs 
as regards tlu! practical work of “running” ward meetings and 
conventions, of framing “tickets,” and bringing up voters to 
the, poll, in fact of working as well as organiKUig that vast and 
complicated machinery which an American party needs. Be- 
sides, it is a costly machinery, and they did not see where to 
find the money. Hence they recoiled from the effort, and aimed 
at creating a sentiment which might take concrete form in a \ ote, 
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given for whichever of the parties seemed at any particular time 
most likely to adopt, even if insincerely, the principles, and 
push forward, even if reluctantly, the measures which the In- 
dependents advocate. 

Why, however, does it so seldom happen that the profes- 
sional politicians, who “know the ropes,” and know where to 
get the necessary funds, seek to wreck a party in order Lo found 
a new one more to their mind? Because they arc? i)relty avcU 
satisfied with the sphere which existing parti(!S give them, and 
comprehend from their practical experience how hazanlous 
such an experiment would be. 

These considerations may help to explain the remarkable 
cohesion of parties in America, and the strength of party loyalty, 
a phenomenon more natural in Europe, where momentous issues 
inflame men’s passions, and where the bulk of the adherents 
are ignorant men, caught by watchwords and readily attracted 
to a leader, than iu a republic rvhere no party has any benefit 
to promise to the people which it may not as well get from the 
other, and where the native voter is a kecin-witted man, with 
little reverence for the authority of any individual. There is 
however another reason flowing from the chai'acter of the 
American people. They are extremely fond of associating 
themselves, and prone to cling to my organiisation they liavo 
once joined. They are sensitive to any charge of disloyalty. 
They are gregarious, each man more disposed to go with the 
multitude and do as they do than to take a lino of his own,i 
and they enjoy “campaigning” for its own sake. These are 
characteristics which themsedves require to be accounted for, 
but the discussion of them belongs to later chapters. A Eu- 
ropean is surprised to sec prominent . politicians supporting, 
sometimes effusively, a candidate of their own party whom 
they are known to dislike, merely because) he is the party can- 
didate. There is a sort of military discipline about party 
life which has its good as well as its bad side, for if it some- 
times checks the expression of honest disapproval, it also re- 
strains jealousy, abashes self-seeking, prevents recrimination. 

Each of the American parties has usiiaily been less under the 
control of one or two conspicuous leaders than are British 
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parties. So far as this is due to the absence of men whose iiower 
over the people rests on the possession of brilliant oratorical or 
administrative gifts, it is a part of the question why there are 
not more .such men in American public life, why there are fewer 
striking figures than in the days of Jefferson and Hamilton, of 
Weirster and Gallioun. It is however also due to the pecul- 
iarities of the Constitution. The want of concentration of 
power in the legal govermnent is reflected in the structure of 
the party system. The separation of the legislative from the 
executive department lowers the importance of leadership in 
parties, as it weakens both these departments. The President, 
who is presumably among the leading men, does not always find 
it possible to direct the policy of his party, .still les.s speak for it 
in public, because he represents the whole nation. His ministers 
cannot speak to the people through Congress. In neither House 
of Congress is there necessarily any person recognized a.s the 
leader on either side. As neither House has the power over 
legislation and atlininistration possessed by .such an assembly 
as the French or Italian Chamber, or the English House of 
Commons, speeches delivered or strategy displayed in it do not 
tell upon tlie country with equal force and directness. There 
remains the stump, and it is more by the stump than in any 
other way that an American statesman speaks to the people. 
But what distance.s to be traversed, what fatigues to be encoun- 
tered, before he can be a living and attractive personality to the 
electing masses ! An English statesman leaves London at two 
o’clock, and speaks in Birmingham, or Leeds, or Manchester, the 
same evening. In a few years, every great town know.s him like 
its own mayor, while the active local politicians who freciuently 
run up from their homes to London hear liim from the galleries 
of tlie House of Commons, wait on him in deputations, are in- 
vited to th(! r('coption.s which hi.s wife gives during the season. 
Even railways and telegraphs cannot make America a compact 
country in the same sense that Britain is. 

From tlve Civil War till the end of last century, neither E,e- 
puldicans nor Democrats leaned on and followed any one man 
as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield, as Imfore them Lords 
Derljy, John liussell, and Palmerston, as still earlier Sir liobert 
Peel and Lord Melbourne, were followed in England. No one 
since Mr. Seward exercised even so much authority as Mr. 
Bright did when out of office, or as Gambetta did in France, or 
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Mr. Parnell in Ireland, over the sections of opinion wliieh each 
of these eminent men represented. 

How then are the parties led in Congress and the eountry? 
AYlro directs their policj''? Who selects their candidates for 
the most important posts ? These are questions whicli cannot 
be adequately answered till the nature of the party niacliinery 
has been described. For the moment I must be content to sug- 
gest the following as provisional answers : — 

The chief thing is the selection of candidates. This is done 
in party meetings called conventions. When a party has a 
policy, it is settled in a convention and declared in a docu- 
ment called a platform. When it has no policy, the platform 
is issued none the less. Party tactics in Congress are decided 
on by meetings of the party in each House of Congress called 
caucuses. Leaders have of course much to do with all three 
processes. But they often efface themselves out of respect to 
the sentiment of equality, aud because power coueealed excites 
less envy. 

How do the parties affect social life? At present not very 
much, at least in the Northern and Middle States, because it is 
a comparatively slack time iu politics. Your dining aoquuiut- 
ances, even your intimate friends, are not necessarily of the 
same way of voting as yourself, and though of course poll 1, leal 
views tend to become hereditary, there is nothing to surjii'isc 
any one in finding sons belonging to different parties from their 
fathers. Social boycotting on political grounds, such as larg('ly 
prevails in rural England, is unknown. In the South, wlmre 
the recollections of the great struggle were kept alive bjr tlie 
presence of a negro voting power which had to be controlled, 
things have been different : and t.hoy were different in the 
North till the passions of civil strife had abated. 

So far, 1 have spoken of the parties only as national organisa- 
tions, struggling for and acting on or through the Federal gov- 
ermuent. But it has already been observed (Chap. XLVI.) 
that they exist also as State aud city organisations, contend- 
ing for tlic places which States and cities have to give, seelcing 
to control State legislatures and municipal counoils. Eveiy 
circumscription of State and local government, from the Stat(^ 
of Now York with its nine millions of inhabitants down to 
the "city” that has ju.st sprung up round a railway junction 
in the West, has a regular Republican party organisation, con- 
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fronted by a similar Democratic organization, each running its 
own ticket (i.e. list of candidates) at every election, for any 
office pertaining to its oto circumscription, and each federated, 
so to speak, to the larger organizations above it, represented in 
them and working for them in drilling and “energizing” the 
party within the area which is the sphere of its action. 

What have the tenets of such national partie.s as the Repub- 
licans and Democrats to do with the politics of States and 
cities? Very little with those of States, because a matter for 
Federal legislation is seldom also a matter for State legislation. 
Still less with those of cities or counties. Cities and counties 
have not strictly spetdung any political questions to deal with ; 
their business is to pave and light, to keep the streets clean, 
maintain an efficient police and well-barred prisons, administer 
the poor law and charitable institutions with integrity, judg- 
ment, and economy. The laws regulating these matters have 
been already made by the State, and the city or county authority 
has nothing to do but administer them. Hence at city and 
county elections the main objects ought to be to choose honest 
and careful men of business. It need make no difference to the 
action of a mayor or school trustee in any concrete question 
whether he holds Democratic or Republican views. 

Flowever, the habit of party warfare has been so strong as 
to draw all elections into its vortex ; nor would either party 
feel safe if it neglected the means of rallying and drilling its 
supporters, which State and local contests supply. There is 
this advantage in the system, that it stimulates the political 
interest of the people, which is kept alive by this perpetual 
agitation. But the multiplicity of contests has the effect of 
making politics too absorbing an occupation for the ordinary 
citizen who has his profession or business to attend to ; while 
the result claimed by those who in England defend the practice 
of fighting municipal elections on party lines, viz. that good 
men are induced to stand for local office for the sake of their 
party, is the la,st result desired by the politicians, or expected 
by any one. It is this constant labour which the business of 
polities involves, this ramification of party into all the nooks 
and corners of local government, that has produced the class 
of professional politicians, of whom it is now time to speak. 
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THE TOUTICIANS 

Institutions are said to foriii men, but it is no less true that 
men give to institutions their colour and tendency. It profits 
little to know the legal rules and methods and observances of 
government, unless one also knows something of the human 
beings who tend and direct this machinery, and who, by the 
spirit m which they work it, may render it the potent instrument 
of good or evil to the people. These men are the politicians.^ 

What is one to include under this term? In England it 
usually denotes those who are actively occupied m adminis- 
tering or legislating, or discussing administration and legisla- 
tion. That is to say, it includes ministers of the Grown, mem- 
bers of Parliament (though some in the House of Commons 
and the majority in the House of Lords care little about politics), 
a few leading journalists, and a small number of miscellaneous 
persons, writers, lecturers, organizers, agitators, who occupy 
themselves with trying to influence the public. Sometimes 
the term is given a wkler sweep, being taken to include all 
who labour for their political party in the constituencies, as 
e.g. the chairmen and secretaries of local party associations, 
and the more active eominittee men of the same bodies. Tlie 
former, wiiom wc may call the Inner Circle men, are iirofos- 
sional politicians in this sense, and in tins sense only, that 
politics is the main tliough seldom the sole 'business of their 
lives. But at present extremely few of them make anytliing 
by it in the way of money. A handful hope to get soino'])osl. ; 
a somewhab larger number conceive that a seat in Pa)Tiani(‘ut 
may enable them to push their financial undertakings or make 
them at least more conspicuous in the commercial world. But 
tlie gaining of a livelihood does not come into the view of the 

‘ In Aniovioa (CiuiaHii iia woU (is thfi Unitpd StatPs) people do not day “ poli- 
ticians, ” but “the poiitieiiins,’’ because the word indicates a class with certain 
, defined charaotoristioa. 
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great majority at all. The other class, who may be called 
the Outer Circle, are not professionals in any sense, being pri- 
marily occupied with their own avocations ; and none of them, 
except in each constituency an organizing secretary, or regis- 
tration agent, and here and there a paid lecturer, makes any 
profit out of the work.i The phenomena of France and Italy 
and Germany are generally similar, that is to say, those who 
devote their whole time to politics are a very small class, those 
who make a living by it an even smaller one.® Of all tlu! coimlries 
of Europe, Greece is that in wliich pei-sons who spend their life 
in ]3olitics seem to hear the largest proportion to the whole pop- 
ulalion ; and in Greece the pursuit of politics is usually the 
pursuit of place. 

To see why things are different in the United States, why 
the Inner Circle is much larger, both absolutely and relatively 
to the Outer Circle, than in Europe, let us go back a little and 
ask what arc the cionclitions which devclo]3 a political class. 
The point has so important a bearing on the characteristics of 
American politicians that 1 do not fear to dwell somewhat fully 
upon it. 

In self-governing cominuniiios of the simpler kind — for one 
may leave al^solute monarchies and feudal monarchies on one 
side — the common affairs are everybocly’.s business and no- 
body’s special birsirmss. Some few men by their personal quali- 
ties get a larger share of authority, and are repeatedly chosen 
to be archons, or generals, or consuls, or burgomasters, or lan- 
(himmans, but even these? rarely give their whole time to the 
State, and make little or nothing in money out of it. This 
was the condition of the Greek republics, of early Rome,® of 
the cities of iiKidiicval Germany and Italy, of the cantons of 
Switzerland till very recent times. 

' or (icmi'Hfi now ami thou ji man who has workod luird for his party is re- 
warded by a place. Barristers who have spent thou' substance in oontestinp; 
scats IiavC! a better chance of judReships, and there arc usually five or six prac- 
tising counsel in the House of Commons who are supposed to contemplate 
the po.ssibilitv of obtaining legal ofBoe. But these cases are so few as to make 
no prantical difference. 

2 Th(! number of persons who live off politics by gettinj! plaeos or by manipu- 
lating finance is said to liave increased in France of late years. But it cannot 
be very large oven now. 

“The principal business in life of Cinninnatus was to till his .fields, and a 
dictatorship a mere interlude. When! waited on the preaiflcnt of the Republic 
of Andorra, one of the oldest states in Europe, in 1873, I found him in a red 
sliirt with his coat off wielding a flail on tho floor of his barn. 
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When in a large country public affairs become more engross* 
irig to those who are occupied in them, when the sphere ot gov- 
ernment widens, when administration is more complex and more 
closely interlaced with the industrial interests of the commmiity 
and of the world at large, so that there is more to be known and 
to be considered, the business of a nation falls into the hands of 
the men eminent by rank, wealth, and ability, who form a sort 
of governing class, largely hereditary. The higher civil admin- 
istration of tlie state is in their hands ; they fill the chief council 
or legislative chamber and conduct its debates. They have resi- 
dences in the capital, and though they receive salaries wlien 
actually filling an oflBce, and have opportunities for enripliing 
themselves, the majority possess independent means, and pur- 
sue politics for the sake of fame, power, or excitement. Those 
few who have not independent means can follow their business 
or profession in the capital, or can frequently visit the platje 
where their business is carried on. This was the condition of 
Rome under the later re])ul)lic,* and of England and Franco till 
quite lately — indeed it is largely the case in England still — 
as well as of Prussia and Sweden.^ 

Let us see what are the conditions of the United States. 

There is a relatively small lei.sured class of persons engaged 
ill no occupation and of wealth sufficient to leave them free for 
public affairs. So far as such persons are to be found in tlie 
country, for some are to be sought abroad, they are to be found 
in a few great cities. 

There is no class with a sort of hereditary prescriptive right 
to public office, no great families whose names are known to 
the people, and who, bound together by class sympathy and tics 
of relationship, lielp one another by keeping offices in tlie liamls 
of their own inemliers. , 

The country is a very large one, and has its political capilid 
in a city without trade, without manufactures, witliout profes- 
sional careers. Even the seats of State governments are often 

' Rome in tlje later days of the republic had practically become a country, 
that is to say, the range of her authority and tho mass of her pulilio liusiiiess 
Were much greater than in any of the Greek cities, even in Athens in the days 
of Pericles. The chances of making illicit gains were enormous, but oonfmod 
to a small number of persons. 

* Norway, the most dnmociutie of the monarehieul oouiilries of Europe, is 
the one which has probably the smallest class of persons continuously occupied 
with politics. 
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placed in comparatively small towns.* Hence a man cannot 
carry on his gairilul occupation at the same time that he attends 
to “Inner Circle” pohtics. 

Members of Congress and of State legislatures are invariably 
chosen from the places where they reside. Hence a person 
belonging to the leisured class of a great city cannot get into 
the House of Representatives or the legislature of his State 
except as member for a district of his own city. 

The shortness of terms of office, and the large number of 
offices filled by election, make elections very frequent. All 
these elections, with trifling exceptions, are fought on party 
lines, and the result of a minor one for some petty local office, 
such as county treasurer, affects one for a more important post, 
e.g. that of member of Congress. Hence constant vigilance, 
constant exertions on the spot, are needed. The list of voters 
must be incessantly looked after, newly-admitted or newly- 
settled citizens enrolled, the active local men frequently con- 
sulted and kept in good humour, meetings arranged for, tickets 
(i.e. lists of candidates) for all vacant offices agreed upon. One 
election is no sooner over than another approaches and has to 
be proviiled for, as the English sporting man reckons his year 
by “events,” and thinks of Newmarket after Ascot, and of 
Goodwood after Nemnarket. 

Now wliat do these conditions amount to ? To this — A great 
deal of hard and dull election and other local political work to 
be done. Few men of leisure to do it, and still fewer men of 
leisure likely to care for it. Nobody able to do it in addition 
to his regular business or profession. Little motive for anybody, 
whether leisured or not, to do the humbler and local parts of it 
(i.e. so much as concerns the minor elections), the parts which 
bring neither fame nor power. 

If the work is to be done at all, some inducement, other than 
fame or power, must clearly be found. Why not, some one will 
say, the sense of public duty ? I wll speak of public duty 
presently : meantime let it suffice to remark that to rely on 
public duty as the main motive power in politics is to assume 
a commonwealth of angels. Men such as we know them must 

‘ IS-g. The seat of government for Maryland ia Annapolis, not Baltimore ; 
for Ohio, OoUinibiis, not Gineiiinati; for Illinois, Springfield, not Chicago ; for 
California, Sacramento, not San Francisco; for Wasluugton, Olympia, not 
SeatlUi or Tacoma; for Louisiana, B.aton Rouge, not Now Orleans, 
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hav(" otlier inducement. Even in the (Jlirisi,i;in tJlunaiii 
ai'c otlier than .spiritual motives to haul its jiastor.s lo 
Bjiirituai work; nor do all poets write hcKiauso they scah'. l.u 
('xprosft the passion of their souls. In America we disiioviM' 
a )iali)fil)lo iiidiicement to undertake the didl and (.oilsoine woih 
of election polities. It is the inducement of iila.ecis in the inihlici 
.service. 'Jk) make them attractive they mast In; liaiil. d'liey 
ai'c paid, nearly all of them, raembershijrs of (longress ’ and 
Other Federal place, s, State places (includinft' nuanlier.ships of 
State legislatures), city and county places. Here then — and 
to some extent even in humbler forms, such as the getting of 
small contracts or even employment a.s labourers — is the in- 
ducement, the remuneration for political work pcrforinc'd in 
the way of organizing and electioneering. Now add th;it liesides 
the paid administrative and legislative places which a democ- 
racy bestows by election, judicial places are also in most of the 
States elective, and held for terms of years only ; and add 
further, that the holders of nearly all those administrative 
places. Federal, State, and municipal, which are not held for a 
fixed term, wore, till recent years, lialile to be dismissed, as in- 
deed many still are so liable and are in practice dismissed, 
wlienever power changes from one party to .another,- so that 
those who belong to the party out of office have a direct chance 
of office when their party comes in. The inducement to under- 
take political work we have been .searching for is at (.mce seen 
to be adecpiatc, and only too adequate. The men uo('ded for the 
work arc certain to appear because remuneration is provided. 
Polities h.as now become a gainful profession, lik(! ai Ivocacy, si oclv- 
broking, the dry goods trade, or the getting up of eoinjiimiiis. 
Peojde go into it to live by it, primarily for tlu; sake of riie 
salario-s attached to the places they count on getting, .second- 
arily in view of the opportniiities it affords of making inci- 
dental and soiiKitiinos illegitimate gains. Every person in a 
high administrative post, whether Federal, State, or rnunicipah 
and, above; all, evciy inoraber of Congress, has opportnniti<;s (jf 

'Though, as pbsei'ved in a previous chapter, the pay'.nont of members of 
Congress doe.smot seem to have any marked effect in lowering the types of 
members. It is the oiiineB rather than legislative posts that sustain the pro- 
fessional class. 

’The progress of the civil service reform movement has greatly reduned the 
Tiumber of Federal offieers dismissed on a. change of administration: and a 
similar red tiction is going on in some .States and cities. 
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rendering services to wealthy individuals and companies for 
which they are willing to pay secretly in money or in money’s 
worth. The better officials and legislators — they are the great 
majority, except in large cities resist the temptation. The 
worst succumb to it ; and the prospect of these illicit profits 
renders a political career distinctly more attractive to an 
unscrupulous man. 

We find therefore that in America all the conditions exist for 
producing a cla.s.s of men specially devoted to political work and 
making a livelihood by it. It is work much of which cannot 
be done in combination with any other land of regular work, 
whether professional or commercial. Even if the man who 
unites wealth and leisure to high intellectual attainments were 
a frequent figure in America, he would not take to this work ; 
he would rather he a philanthropist or cultivate arts and letters. 
It is work which, steadily pursued by an active man, offers an 
income. Hence a large number of persons are drawn into it, 
and make it the business of their life ; and the fact tiiat they 
are tliere as professionals has tendefl to keep amateurs out of it. 

There are, however, two qualifications which must be added 
to this statement of the facts, and which it is best to add at once. 
One is that the mere pleasure of politics counts for something. 
Many people in America as well as in England undertake even the 
commonplace work of local canvassing and organizing for the 
sake of a little excitement, a little of the agreeable sense of self- 
importance, or from that fondness for doing something in asso- 
ciation with others which makes a man become secretary to a 
cricket club or treasurer of a fund raised by subscription for 
some purpose he may not really care for. And the second 
(pialiflcation is that pecuniary motives operate with less force 
in rural districts than in cities, because in the former the in- 
come oljtainahle by public office is too small to induce men 
to work long in the hope of getting it. Let it therefore be 
understootl that what is said in this chapter refers primarily to 
cities, arid of course also to persons aiming at the higher Federal 
aufl (State offices ; and that I do not mean to deny thai; there is 
plenty of work done by amateurs as well as by professionals. 

Having thus seen what are the causes wdiich produce profes- 
sional politicians, we may return to inquire how large this class 
is, compared with the corresponding class in the free countries 
of Europe, whom we have called the Inner Circle. 
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In America the Inner Circle, that is to say, the persons who 
make political work the chief business of life, for the time being, 
includes : — 

First. All members of both Houses of Congress, 

Secondly. All Federal office-holders except the judges, who 
are irremovable, and the “classified civil service.” 

Thirdly. A large part of the members of State legislatures. 
How large a part, it is impossible to determine, for it varies 
greatly from State to State. I should guess that in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, California, Maryland, and Louisi- 
ana, half (or more) the members were professional politicians ; 
in Connecticut, Ohio, Virginia, Illinois, Texas, perhaps less than 
half ; in Georgia, Kentucky, Iowa, Minnesota, Oregon, not more 
than one-third ; in Massachusetts, Vermont, and some other 
States, perhaps even less. But the line between a professional 
and non-professional politician is too indefinite to make any 
satisfactory estimate possible. 

Fourthly. Nearly all State office-holders, excluding all Judges 
in a very few States, and many of the judges in the rest. 

Fifthly. Nearly all holders of paid offices in the greater and 
in many of the smaller cities, and many holders of paid offices 
in the counties. There are, however, great differences in this 
respect between different States, the New England States and 
the newer States of the North-west, as well as some Southern 
States, choosing many of their county officials from men who 
are not regularly employed on politics, although members of the 
dominant party. 

Sixthly, A large number of people who hold no office but want 
to get one, or j)orhaps even who de.sire work under a munici- 
pality. Thi,s category includes, of course, many of the “workers” 
of the party which docs not command the majority for the time 
being, in State .and municipal affairs, and which has not, through 
the President, the patronage of Federal posts. It also includes 
many expectants bolougiiig to the party for the time lieing domi- 
nant, who are earning their future places by serving the party in 
the meantime.! 

All the above may fairly be called professional or fnncjr 
Circle politicians, but of their number I can form no estimate, 
save that it mu,st be counted by hundreds of thousands, inasmuch 

1 But, as already observed, there are also in the rural distriets .and .smaller 
towns many workers and expectants who do not look for places. 
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as it practically includes nearly all State and local and most 
Federal office-holders as well as most expectants of public office.^ 
It must be remembered that the “work” of politics means in 
America the business of winiring nominations (of which more 
anon) and elections, and that this work is incomparably heavier 
and more complex than in England, because : — 

(1) The voters are a larger proportion of the population ; 
(2) The government is inoi'e complex (Federal, State, and local), 
and the places filled by election are therefore far more numer- 
ous ; (3) Elections come at shorter intervals ; (4) The ma- 
chinery of nominating candidates is far more complete and 
intricate ; (5) The methods of fighting elections require more 
technical knowledge and skill ; (6) Ordinary private citizens do 
less election work, seeing that they are busier than in Eng- 
land, and the professionals exist to do it for them. 

I have oljservecl that there are also plenty of men engaged in 
some trade or profession who interest themselves in politics and 
work for their party without any definite hope of office or other 
pecuniary aim. They correspond to what we have called the 
Outer Circle politicians of Europe. It is hard to draw a line 
between the two classes, because they shade off into one another, 

‘ Tlio Inner Circle may in England be roughly taken to include : — 


Members of the House of Lords, say 80 

Meiivbora of the House of Commons 670 

Editors, and chief writors oil loading newspapers, say . 300 

Expectant candidates for House of Commons, say . . . 460 

Persona who in each constituency devote most of their time 
to politics, c.p. secretaries of political associations, 

registration agents, etc., say 2500 

4Q5o 


Comparatively few newspapers are primarily political, and ;n many con- 
stituencies (c.p, Irisli and Highland eouiities) there ai'C very few persons occu- 
pied in political work. I do not, therefore, think this estimate too low. 

In tlio United States there are now out of the whole number of Federal 
offieos about 100,000 whieli may be said to attract asphants to endeavour to 
gain them liy iiolitieai work. Allowing one expectant for each office (a .‘iumll 
allowance), and assuming the State and local offices bestowed as the reward 
for political services to be one and a half times as numerous as .the above Federal 
offices (they are, of course, more numerou-s), and allowing one cxpeelaiit 
to each such office, we should have a total of over 100,000 4- 150,000 X 2 = 
600,000, a little less than one-third of the total number employed in railway 
woric. Deducting from this total those who, tliough they work for office, do 
not make such work their main business, and those who work with no 
Sliccial eye to office, we should still have a very large total, dQubtles,s over 
260,000 of persons whoso cliief occupation and livelihood lies in polities. 
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there being many farmers or lawyers or saloon-keepers, for in- 
stance, who, while pursuing their regular calling, l)ear a, liaiid 
in politics, and look to be some time or other rewarded for doing 
so. When tins expectation becomes a considerable iiart of 1.1 lo 
motive for exertion, such an one may fairly be called a profes- 
sional, at least for the time being, for although he has other 
meau-s of livelihood, he is apt to be impregnated with the haliits 
and sentiments of the professional class. 

The proportion between Outer Circle and Inner Circle men 
is in the United States a sort of ozonometer by which the purity 
and healthiness of the political atmosphere may be tested. 
Looking at the North only, for it is hard to obtain trustworthy 
data as to the South, and excluding congressmen, the proportion 
of men who exert themselves in politics without pecuinary 
motive is largest in New England, in the country parts of New 
York, in Northern Ohio, and the North-western Stiites, wdiilo 
the professional politicians most abound in the great cities — 
New York, Pliiladelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore', Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis, New Oi'h'uns, 
San Francisco. This is because these cities have' the largt'st 
masses of ignorairt voters, and also becau.'e their municipal 
governments, handling vast revenues, offer the largest facilities 
for illicit gains. 

I shall presently return to the Outer Circle men. Meantime 
let us examine the professionals somewhat more closely ; and 
begin with those of the humbler type, whose eye is fixcid on 
a municipal or other local office, and seldom ranges so higii as 
a seat in Congress. 

As there are weeds that follow human dwellings, so this 
specie.s thrives I)est in cities, and even in the most crowded 
parts of cities. It is known to the Americans as the “ward 
politician,’' because the city ward is the chied spiiere of its 
activity, and the ward mooting the first scene of its (ixploits. 
A statesman of this typo usually begins as a saloon, or bar- 
keeper, an occupation which enables him to forma large cirede 
of acquaintances, especially among the “loafer” class wlio Imve 
votes l)ut no reason for using them one way more than another, 
and who, so interest in political is, sues is therefore as limited as 
their .stock of political knowledge. But he may have stiu-ted 
as a lawyer of the lowest kind, or lodging-house keeper, or have 
taken to politics after failure in store-keeping. The education 
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of this class is only that of the elementary schools : if they have 
come after boyhood from Europe, it is not even that. They 
have of course no comprehension of political questions or zeal 
for political principles ; politics mean to them merely a scramble 
for places or jobs. They are usually vulgar, sometimes brutal, 
not so often criminal, or at least the associates of criminals. 
They it is who move about the populous quarters of the great 
cities, form groups thi’ough whom they can reach and control the 
ignorant voter, pack meetings with their creatures. 

Their methods and their triumphs must be reserved for a 
later chapter. Those of them who are Irish, an appreciable 
though a diminishing proportion in a few cities, have seldom 
Irish patriotism to redeem the mercenary quality of their politics. 
They are too strictly practical for that, being regardful of the 
wrongs of Ireland only so far as the.se furnish capital to be used 
with Irish voters. Their most conspicuous virtues are shrewd- 
ness, a sort of rough good-fellowship with one another, and loy- 
alty to their chiefs, from whom they expect promotion in the 
ranks of the service. The plant thrives in the soil of any party, 
but its growth is more vigorous in wliichever party is for the time 
dominant in a given city. 

English critics, taking their cue from American pessimists, 
have often described these men as specimens of the whole class 
of politicians. This is misleading. The men are bad enough 
both a.s an actual force and as a symptom. But they are con- 
fined to a few great cities, those eleven or twelve I have already 
mentioned ; it is their achievements there, and particularly in 
New York, where the mass of ignorant immigrants is largest, 
that have made them famous. 

Ill the smaller cities, and in the country generally, the minor 
politicians are mostly native Americans, less ignorant and more 
respectable than these last-mentioned street vultums. The 
bar-keeping element is represented among them, but the buUc 
are petty lawyer.s, officials. Federal as well as State and county, 
and people who for want of a better occupation have turned 
offi(!(!-seekers, with a fair sprinkling of store-keepers, farmers, 
and newspaper men. Tlie great majority have some regular 
avocation, so that they are by no means wholly professionals. 
Law is of course the business which best fits in with politics. 
They are only a little below the level of the class to which they 
belong, which is what would be called in England the lower 
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raidclle, or in France the petite bourgeoisie, and they often suppose 
themselves to be fighting for Republican or Democratic princi- 
ples, even though in fact concerned chiefly wth place hunting. 
It is not .so much positive moral defects that are to be charged on 
them as a .sordid and .selfi,sh view of politic.s and a laxity, some - 
times amounting to fraud, in the use of electioneering methotls. 

The.se two classes do the local work and dirty work of politic.s. 
They are the rank and file. Above them stand tlie ollicers in 
the political army, the party managers, including the nienibers 
of Congress and chief men in the State legi.slatures, and the 
editors of influential newspapers. Some of these have pushed 
their way up from the humbler ranlcs. Others are men of su- 
perior ability and education, often college graduates, lawyers 
who have had practice, less frequently merchants or manufac- 
turers who have slipped into politics from business. There are 
all sorts among them, creatui’es clean and unclean, as in the 
sheet of St. Peter’s vision, but that one may say of iKiliticians 
in -all countries. Wh.at charaoterizes them as c()mi)ared with 
the corresponding class in Europe is that their wliole time is 
more frequently given to political work, that most oi' tluitn draw 
an income from politics and the re.st liope to do so, that tliey 
come more largely from the poorer and leas (uiltivated than 
from the higher ranks of .society, and that they include but few 
men who have pursued any of those economical, ,so(;ial, or con- 
stitutional studies which form the basis of polities and legisla- 
tion, althoLigli many are proficients in the arts of po]rular oratory, 
of elcctioiicoring, and of party management. 

They show a higli average level of practical elev(u-nos,s and 
versatility, and often some legal knowledge. They are usually 
correct in life, for intoxication as w^ell as- sexual immorality 
is condemned by American more severely than by Furo])ean 
opinion, but are often charged with a low' tone, witli laxity in 
pecuniary matters, with a propensity to commit or to ex(!use 
jobs, w'ith a deficient sense of the dignity which publio office 
confers and the responsibility it implies. I shall elsewhere di.seu.ss 
the validity of these charges, and need only observe hero that ev('n 
if the years since the Civil War have furni.shed some grounds 
for accusing the class as a whole, there are many brilliant exec])- 
tious, many leading politicians whose honour is as stainless and 
patriotism as pure as that of the best Europe.an statesmen. 
In this general description I aih simply repeating wliat non- 
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political Americans themselves say. It is possible that with their 
half-humorous tendency to exaggerate they dwell too much on 
the darker side of their public life. My own belief is that things 
are healthier than the newspapers and common talk lead a trav- 
eller to believe, and that the blackness of the worst men in the 
large cities has been allowed to darken the whole class of politi- 
cians as the smoke from a few factories will darken the sky over 
a whole town. However, the sentiment I have described is no 
doubt the general sentiment. “Politician” is a term of reproach, 
nob merely among the “supeidine philosophers” of New England 
colleges, but among the better sort of citisiens over the whole 
Union. “How did such a job come to be perpetrated?” I 
remember once a.sking a casual acquaintance who had been point- 
ing out some scandalous waste of public money. “Why, what 
can you expect from the politicians?” was the surprised answer. 

Assuming these faults to exist, to what causes are they to be 
ascribed ? Granted that politics has to become a gainful pro- 
fession, may it not still be practised \rith as much integrity as 
other professions? Do not the higher qualities of intellect, 
the ripe fruits of experience and study, win for a man ascendancy 
here as in Europe ? Does not the suspicion of dishonour blight 
his influence with a public which is itself as morally exacting 
as that of any European country ? These are questions which 
can be better answered when the methods of party management 
have been described, the qualities they evoke appreciated, their 
reaction on men’s character understood. 

It remains to speak of the non-professional or Outer Circle 
politicians, those who work for their party without desiring 
office. These men were numerous and zealous shortly before 
and during the Civil War, when the great questions of the exclu- 
sion of slavery from the Territories and the preservation of the 
Union kindled the enthusiasm of the noblest spirits of the North, 
women as well as men. No country ever produced hiftier 
types of dauntless courage and uncompromising devotion to 
principle than William Lloyd Garrison and his fellow-Avorkers 
in the Abolitionist cause. Office came to Abraham Lincoln, 
hut he would have served his party just as earnestly if there 
had been no office to reward him.^ Nor was there any want of 

^.Lincoln was ne\'ei‘ a professional politician, for he continued to practiac 
as a lawyer till he became President; but he was so useful to his party that 
for some yeans before 1800 he had been obliged to spend great part of liis time 
in political work, and probably some would have called him a profeaaionul. 
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high-souled patriotism in the South. The people gave theii- 
blood freely, and among the leaders there were many who oflered 
up fine characters as well as bidlliant talents on an altar which all 
but themselves deemed unhallowed. When these great issues wo;re 
finally settled, and the generation whose manhood they filled 
began to pass away, there was less motive for ordinary c',itis(!ns 
to trouble themselves about public affairs. Hence tlu! in'o- 
fossional politicians had the field left free; and as they were 
ready to take the troublesome work of organizing, tlie ordinary 
citizen was contented to be superseded, and thought ho did enough 
when he went to the poll for his party. Still there are districts 
where a good deal of urrpaid and disinterested ]iolitical work is 
done. In some parts of New England, New York, and Ohio, 
for instance, citizens of position bestir themselves to rescue the 
control of local elections from the ward politicians. In the main, 
however, the action of the Outer Circle consists in voting, and 
this the ordinary native citizen does more steadily and intelli- 
gently than anywhere in Europe, unless perhaps in Switzerland. 
Doul)tless hnuch of the work which Outer Circle politicians do 
in Europe is in America done by profe.s.sionals. But that lively 
interest in politics which the English Outer Circle feels, and wliicli 
is not felt, save at exceptional moments, by the English public 
generally, is in America felt by the bulk of the nation, that is to 
,say, by the large majority of native white Americans, and cve.n 
by the better sort of immigrants, or, in other words, tiie Ameri- 
can Outer Circle comes nearer to including the whole nation than 
does the Outer Circle of England. Thus the influence which 
counterworks that of in’ofcssionals is the influence of public 
opinion expressing itself constantly through its coimtles,s voices 
in the press, and more distinctly at frequent intervals by tin; 
ballot-box, I say “counterworks,” because, while in Europe 
the leaders and .still more the average legislators share and liolp 
to make public opinion, in the United States tlie politician .staiuls 
rather outside, and regards public opinion as a factoi- to be 
reckoned with, much as the sailor regards the winds and currents 
that affect his course.' His primary aim, unless he be exception- 
ally disinterested, is place and income : and it is in this sense 
that he may be described as a member of a definite profes.sion. 
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WHY THE BEST MEN DO NOT GO INTO POLITICS 

"But,” some one will say, who has read the reasons just 
assigned for the development of a class of professional iDoliti- 
cians, “you allow nothing for public spirit. It is easy to show 
why the prize of numerous places should breed a swarm of office- 
seekers, not so easy to understand why the office-seekers should 
be allowed to have this arena of public life in a vast country, 
a free country, an intelligent country, all to themselves. There 
ought to be patriotic citizens ready to plunge into the stream and 
save the boat from drifting towards the rapids. They would 
surely have the support of the mass of the people who must 
desire honest and economical administration. If such citizens 
stand aloof, there are but two explanations possible. Either 
public life must be so foul that good men cannot enter it, or good 
men mu.st be sadly wanting in patriotism.” 

This kind of observation is- so common in European mouths 
as to need an explicit answer. The answer is two-fold. 

In the first place, the arena is not wholly left to the profes- 
sionals. Both the Federal and the State legislatures contain 
a fair proportion of upright and disinterested men, who enter 
chiefly, or largely, from a sense of public duty, and whose pres- 
ence keeps the mere professional in order. So does public 
opinion, deterring even the bad men from the tricks to which 
they are prone, and often driving them, when detected in a seri- 
ou.s offence, from place and power. 

However, this first answer is not a complete answer, for it 
must be admitted that the proportion of men of intellectual 
and social eminence who enter public life was during the nine- 
teenth century smaller in America than it was in each of the free 
countries of Europe. Does this fact indicate a want of public 
spirit? 

It is much to be wished that in every country public spirit 
were the chief motive propelling men into public life. But is 
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it so anywhere now? Has it been so at any time in a nation’s 
history? Let any one in England, dropping for the moment 
that self-righteous attitude of which Englishmen are commonly 
accused by foreigners, ask himself how many of those whom he 
knows as iniA-ing in the public life of his onm country have entered 
it from luotives primarily patriotic, how many have been actuated 
by the, love, of fame or power, the hope of advancing their social 
pretensions or Lheir business relations. Theia! is mvthiiig netais- 
sarily wrong in such forms of ambition ; but if wo liud that they 
count for much in the public life of one country, and for compara- 
tively little in the public life of another, we must expect to find 
the latter able to reckon among its statesmen fewer persons of 
eminent intelligence and energ3^ 

Now there are several conditions present in the United States, 
conditions both constitutional and social, conditions independent 
either of political morality or of patriotism, wliicli make the 
ablest citizens less disposed to enter political life thaii they wouki 
otherwise be, or than persons of the same class are in Eurojic. 
I have already referred to some of tlurse, but recaiutulate tliem 
shortly here because they are specially important in this connec- 
tion. 

The want of a social and commercial capital is such a cause. 
To he a .Federal politician you must live in Wasliington, that 
is, abandon your circle of home friends, your profession or busi- 
ness, your local public duties. But to live in Paris or London 
is of itself an attraction to many Englishmen and Frenchmen. 

There is no class in America to which public political life comes 
naturally, scarcely any families with a sort of hereditary right 
to serve, the Slate. Nobody can get an early and easy si art on 
the strength of his namc^ and connections, as still hai)pcns in 
several European countries. 

In Britain or France a man seeking to enter the higher walks 
of public life has more than, five Imndred seats for which he may 
stand. If his own tovvir or county is impossible he goes cl.sow'herc‘. 
In the United States he cannot. If Ms own district is already 
filled by a member of his orvn party, there is nothing to be done, 
unless he will condescend to undermine and supplant at the next 
nominating convention the sitting member. If he has been 
elected and happens to lo.se hi.s own re-nomination or re-election, 
he cannot ro-ontcr Congress by any other door. The fact that 
a man has served gives him no claim to be allowed, to go on serv- 
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ing. In the West, rotation has been the rule. No wonder that, 
when a political career is so precarious, men of worth and 
capacity hesitate to embrace it. Thej'' cannot afford to be 
throAvn out of their life’s course by a mere accident.^ 

Politics have been since the Ci\'Tl War less interesting or at 
any rate less exciting, than they have in Europe during the same 
period. The two kinds of que.stions which most attract eager or 
ambitious mind.s, questions of foreign policy and of dome.stic 
constitutional change, were generally absent, happily absent. 
Currency and tariff questions and financial affairs generally, 
internal improvements, the i-egulation of railways and so forth, 
are important, no doubt, but to some minds not fascinating. 
How few people in the English or French legislatures have mas- 
tered them, or would relish political life if it dealt with little 
else ! There are no class privileges or religious inequalities to be 
abolished. Religion, so powerful a political force in Europe, is 
outside politics altogether. 

In most European countries there has been for many years 
past an upward pressure of the jworer or the unprivileged masses, 
a pressure which has seemed to threaten the wealthier and more 
particularly the landowning class. Hence members of the latter 
class have had a strong motive for keeping tight hold of the helm of 
state. They have felt a direct imrsonal intero.st in sitting in the 
legislature and controlling the administration of their country. 
This has not l)een so in America. Its great political issues have 
not hitherto been class issues. On the contrary there has been, till 
within the last few years, so great and general a sense of economic 
security, whether well or ill founded I do not now inquire, that the 
wealthy and educated have been content to leave the active w'ork 
of politics alone. 

The division of legislative authority between tlie Federal 
Congress and the legislatures of the States further lessens the 
interest and narrows the opportunities of a politictd career. Rome 
of the most useful members of the English Parliament have Ijecu 
led to enter it by their zeal for philanthropic schemes and social 
reforms. Othews enter because they are interested in foreign 

• The tendency in Switzerland to re-elect the same men to the legislature 
and to public office haa doubtless worked as much for Kood in polities there as 
the opposite tendency works for evil in the United Slates, Mon. who have 
supported ineasurea •which their constituency disapproves arc! often re-elected 
because they arc thought honest and capable.. The existence, of the refaren 
duin facilitates this. 
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politics or in commercial questions. In the United States loreifrn 
politics and commercial questions belong to Congress, so no one 
will l>e led bj^ them to enter the legislature of his State. Social 
reforms and philanthropic enterprises belong to the State legisla- 
tures, so no one will be led by them to enter Congress. The lim- 
ited sphere of each body deprives it of the services of many active 
spirits who would have been attracted by it had it dealt with both 
these sets of matters, or with the particular set of matters in which 
their own particular interest happens to lie. 

In America there are moi'e easy and attractive openings into 
other careens than in most European countries. The develop- 
ment of the great West, the maldng and financing of railways, the 
starting of industrial or commercial •enterpri.ses in the newer 
States, offer a tempting field to ambition, ingenuity, and self- 
confidence. A man without capital or friends has a better chance 
than in Europe, and as the scale of undertakings is vaster, 
the prizes are more seductive. Hence much of the practical 
ability which in the Old World goes to Parliamentary politics or 
to the civil administration of the state, goes in America into Imsi- 
ness, especially into railways and finance, No (tlass strilcos one 
more by its splendid practical capacity than the class of railroad 
men. It includes' administrative rulers, generals, diplomatists, 
financiers, of the finest gifts. And in point of fact (as wll Ix) more 
fully shown later) the railroad kings have of late years swayed the 
fortunes of American citizens more than the politioians. 

The fascination which politics have for many pcoi)le in England 
is largely a social fascination. Those who belong by birth to the 
upper classes like to support their position iu county society by 
belongmg to the House of Commons, or by procuring either a scat 
iu the House of Lords, or the lord-licvitenancy of thcii (iounty, or 
perhaps a post iu the royal household. The easiest path to 
latter dignities lies through the Commons, d’hose wlio sjuiug 
from the middle class expect to find by means of politics an en- 
trance into a more fashionable .society than they have hitherto 
frequented. Their mves Avill at least be iiwiterl to the fiarty re- 
ceptions, or they may entertain a party chieftain wlion Ik; (iOTues to 
address a meeting in their town. Such inducements scarcely 
exi.st in America. A congressman, a city mayor, even a State 
governor, giiins nothing socially by his position. There is in- 
deed, except iu a few large cities with exclusive ,set,Si really 
nothing in the nature of a social prize set before .social ainbi- 
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tion, while the career of political ambition is even in those cities 
wholly disjoined from social success. The only exception to this 
rule occurs in Washington, where a senator or cabmet minister 
enjoys ex officio a cei'tain social ranlc.‘ 

None of these causes is discreditable to America, yet, taken 
together, they go far to account for the large development of 
the professional element among politicians. Putting the thing 
broadly, one may say that in. America, while polities are relatively 
less interesting than in Europe and lead to less, other careers are 
relatively more interesting and lead to more.’’ 

It may however be. alleged that I have omitted one significant 
ground for the distaste of “ the best people ” for puldic hfe, viz. 
the bad company they would have to keep, the general vulgarity 
of tone in politics, the exposure to invective or ribaldry by hostile 
speakers and a reckles.s press. 

I omit this ground because it .seems insignificant. In every 
country a politician has to associate noth men whom he despises 
and distrusts, and those whom he most despises and distrusts 
are 8ometime.s those whose so-called social ranic is highest — 
the sons or brothers of great nobles. In every country he is 
exposed to misrepresentation and abuse, and the most galling 
misrepresentations are not the coarse and incredible ones, but 
those which have a semblance of probability, which delicately 
discolour his motives and ingeniously pervei’t his words. A 
statesman mu.st soon learn, even in decorous England or punc- 
tilious Prance or polished Italy, to disregard all this, and rely 
upon his conscience for his peace of mind, and upon his conduct 
for the respect of his countrymen. If he can do so in England 
or France or Italy, he may do so in America also. No more there 
than in Europe has any upright man been written down, for 
though the American press is unsparing, the American people arc 

‘ It i.s the same in some, thouKh by no means in nil, of the cantons of 
land. OfRco carries little or no social consideration with it. In some cantons 
the old families have .so completely withdrawn or become so complntoly fihut 
out from public office, federal or cantonid, that it would be as.sumed that a 
politician was necessarily a plebeian, I remember to have been told in Bern 
of a foreisn diplomatist who, strolling with one of the old patricians of the city, 
stopped at the door of the Government offices. “Where aro yon going ?” 
asked the patrician. "To see one of your ministers on busiucs.s.’’ "You don’t 
mean that you arc going to speak to one of that canaille !" was the reply. The 
minister was, as Swiss statesmen generally are, a perfectly respectable man ; 
but to a Bernese .lunlcer his being a minister was enough to disparage liim. 

“ Tliis is true oven of eminence in letters or art. A great writer or eloquent 
preacher is more honoured and valued in America than in England. 
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shrewd, and sometimes believe too little rather tlian too much evil 
of a man whom the press assails. Although therefore one hears 
the p.seudo-European American complain of newspaper violence, 
and allege tliat it keeps him and his friends from doing their duty 
by their country, and although it sometimes happens that the fear 
of nervspaper attacks deters a good citizen from exi)osing some 
job or jobber, still I could not learn the name of any able and 
high-minded man of whom it could be truly said that through 
this cause his gifts and virtues had boon re.served for privtito 
life. The roughness of politics has, no doubt, some influence 
on the view which wealthy Americans take of a public career, 
but these are just the Americana who thinlc that European politics 
are worked, to use the conunon phrase, “with Idd gloves,” and 
they are not the class most inclined anyhow to come to the front 
for the service of the nation. Without denying that there is 
recklessness in the American press, and a notable want of refine- 
ment in politics generally, I doubt whether these phenomena have 
anything like the importoce which European visitors are tanglit, 
and willingly learn, to attribute to them. Far more weiglit is to 
be laid upon the difficulties Avhich the organization of (lie party 
system, to be described in the following chapters, throws in the 
way of men who seek to enter public life. There is, as we shall 
see, much that is disagreeable, much that is even humiliating, in 
the initial stages of a political career, and doubtle.s.4 many a pil- 
grim turns back after a short experience of this Slough of Despond. 

To exjilain the causes which keep so much of the finest intel- 
lect of the country away from national business is one thing, 
to deny the unfortunate rasults would be quite another. Unfor- 
tunate they certainly are. But the downward tendency obf-orv- 
ablc since the end of the Civil Wai' seems to have been ar- 
rested. When the war was over, the Union saved, and the curse 
of slavery gone for ever, there came a season of contentment and 
of lassitude. A nation which had surmounted siuili dangers 
seemed to have nothing more to fear. Those wlio had fought 
with tongue and pen and rifle, might now rest on tlieir laurels. 
After long-continued strain and effort, the wearied nerve and 
niuselo song] it repose. It w:as repo.se from political warfare onljs 
For the end of the war coincided with the opening of a time of 
swift material growth and abounding material pros])ority, in 
which industry and the development of the West absorbed more 
and more of the energy of tlie people. Hence a neglect of the de- 
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tails of politics liy the better class of voters such as had never been 
seen before. Later years have brought a re^dval of interest in 
pulrlic affairs, and especially in the management of cities. There 
is more spealdng and writing and tliinking, practical and definite 
thinldng, upon the principles of goverimient than at any pre- 
vious epoch. Good citizens are beginning to imt their hands 
to the machinery of government ; and those who do so are, more 
largely than formerly, young men, who have not contracted the 
bad habits which the practice of politics engendered among many 
of their elders, and who wiU in a few years have become an even 
more potent force than they are now.^ If the path to Congress 
and the State legislatures and the higher municipal offices were 
cleared of the stumbling-blocks and dirt heaps which now en- 
cumber it, cunningly placed there by the professional politicians, 
a change would soon pass upon the composition of legislative 
bodies, and a new .spirit be felt in the management of State and 
municipal as well as of national affairs. 

‘ This suums to bu even more true in 1014 than it was wlieii first written in 
1S04, 
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PABTY ORGANIZATIONS 

The Americans are, to use their favourite expression, a highly 
executive people, ivith a greater ingenuity in inventing means, 
and a greater promptitude m adapting means to an end, than 
any European race. Nowhere are large undertakings organized 
so skilfully ; nowhere is there so much order with so much com- 
plexity; nowhere such quickness in correcting a suddenly dis- 
covered defect, in supplying a suddenly arisen demand. 

Government by popular vote, both local and national, is older 
in America than in continental Europe. It is far more complete 
than even in England. It deals with larger masses of men. 
Its methods have engaged a greater .share of attention, and en- 
listed more inventive skill in their service, than anywhere else in 
the world. They have therefore become more elaborate and, so 
far as mere mechanism goes, more perfect than elsewhere. 

The greate.st discovery ever made in the art of war was when 
men began to perceive that organization and discipline count for 
more than numbers. This discovery gave tlie Spartan infantry 
a long oareer of victory in Greece, and the Swiss infantry a not 
less brilliant renown in the later Middle Age,s. The Americans 
made a similar discovery in politics between 1820 ami 1840. By 
degrees, for oven in America great truths do not burst full-grown 
upon the world, it was perceived that the victories of the biilhrt- 
box, no le.ss than of the sword, must be won by the coliesion and 
disciplined tlocility of the troops, and that these merits can only 
be secured by skilful organization and long-continued training. 
Both parties flung tliemsclves into the task, and the rosiill has Ix'on 
an extremely complicated system of party machintjry, firm yet 
flGxil)le, delicate yet quickly set up and capable of working well in 
the roughest coramimities.* Strong necessity, long practice, and 
the fierce competition of the two great parties, have enabkid tiiis 

> Sintie the earlier editions of this book appeared, a careful and inslructivo 
study of tr, S. political party machinery has been published by M. O.stroKorski 
in a work entitled iJemooracy arid the Organizalion of Political Parties. 
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executive people to surpass itself in the sphere of electioneering 
politics. Yet the principles are so simple that it will be the 
narrator’s fault if they are not understood. 

One preliminary word upon the object of a party organiza- 
tion. To a European politician, by which I mean one who 
knows politic.s but does not Icnow America, the aims of a party 
organization, be it local or general, seem to be four in number — 

Union — to keep the party together and prevent it from wast- 
ing its strength by dis.sensions and schisms. 

Recruiting — to bring in new voters, e.f/.’ immigrants wlien 
they obtain citizenship, young men as they reach the age 
of suffrage, new-comers, or residents hitherto indifferent or 
hostile. 

Enthvisiasm — to excite the voters by the sjmipathy of num- 
bers and tire sense of a common purpose, rousing them by 
speeches or literature. 

Instruction — to give the voters some knowledge of the political 
is.sues they have to decide, to inform them of the virtues of their 
leaders, and the crimes of their opponents. 

These aims, or at least the first three of them, are pursued 
by the party organizations of America with eminent success. 
But they are less important than a fifth object which has been 
little regarded in Europe, though in America it is the main- 
spring of the whole mechanism. This is the selection of party 
candidates ; and it is important not only because the elective 
places are far more numerous than in airy European country, 
but because they are tenable for short terms, so that elections 
frequent^ recur. Since the parties, having of late had few 
really distinctive principles, and therefore no well-defined aims 
in the direction of legislation or administration, exist practi- 
cally for the sake of filling certain offices, and carrying on the 
machinery of government, the choice of those memliers of the 
party whom the party is to reward, and who are to .strengthen 
it by the winning of the offices, becomes a main end of its being. 

There are three ways by which in self-governing countries 
candidates may be brought before electors. One is for the 
candidate to offer himself, appealing to his fellow-citizens on 
the strength of his personal merits, or family connection, s, or 
wealth, or local influence. This was the practice in most 
British constituencies till our own time; and seems to be the 
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practice over parliamentary Europe still. It was uot uncom- 
mon in the Southern States before the Civil War. Another is 
for a group or junto of influential men to put a candidate 
forward, intriguing secretly for him or openly recommending 
him to the electors. This also largely prevailed in England, 
where, in counties, four or five of the chief landowm'rs used to 
agree as to the one of themselves who should stand for the 
county, or perhaps chose the eldest son of a duke or mar((uis as 
the person whom rank designated.*^ So in Scotch burghs a knot 
of active bailies fuid other citizens combined to bring out a 
candidate, but generally kept their action secret, for “the 
chque” was always a term of reproach. The practice is com- 
mon in France now, where the committees of each party recom- 
mend a candidate. 

The third system is that in which the candidate is chosen 
neither by himself nor by the self-elected local group, but by 
the people themselves, i.e. l)y the inember.s of a party, whether 
assembled in mass or acting through representatives chosen for 
the purpose. This plan offers several advantages. It promises 
to secure a good candidate, because presumably the people will 
choose a suitable man. It encourages the candidate, by giving 
him the weight of party support, and therefore tends to induce 
good men to come forward. It secures the union of the party, 
because a previous vote has determined that the candidate is 
the man whom the majority prefer, and the minority are there- 
fore likely, having had their say and been fairly outvoted, to 
fall into line and support him. This is the system Avhich now 
prevails from Maine to California, and is indeed the keystone 
of trans-atlantie politics. But there is a further reason for it 
than those I have mentioned. , 

That no American dreams of offering himself for a post un- 
less he has been chosen by his party, or some section thereof, 
is due not to the fact that few persons have the local pre-emi- 
nence which the social conditions of Europe bestow on the 
leading landowners of a neighbourhood, or on .some great mer- 
chants or employers in a town, nor again to the modesty which 
used to make an Englishman hesitate to appear as a eandi- 

1 Thus iu Mr. Disraeli's novel of Taneved the county luember, a man of 
good birth and large estates, offers to retire in order to make room for the 
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date for Parliament until he had got up a requisition to him- 
self to stand, but to the notion that the poinilar mind and 
will are and must be all in all, that the people must not only 
create the office-bearer by their votes, but even designate the 
persons for whom votes may be given. For a man to put 
himself before the voters is deemed presumptuous, because an 
encroachment on their right to say whom they will even so 
much as consider. The theory of popular sovereignty requires 
that the ruling majority must name its own standard-bearers 
and servants, the candidates, must define its own platform, 
must in every way express its own mind and will. 'Were it to 
leave these matters to the initiative of candidates offering 
themselves, or candidates put forward by an unauthoriised 
clique, it would subject itself to them, would be passive instead 
(jf active, would cease to be woi’shipped as the source of power. 
A .sy.stera for selecting candidates is therefore not a mere 
contrivance for preventing party dissensions, but an essential 
feature of matured democracy. 

It was not however till democracy came to maturity that the 
system was perfected. As far back as the middle of the 
eighteenth century it was the custom in Massachusetts, and 
probably in other colonies, for a coterie of leading citizens to 
put forward candidates for the offices of the town or colony, and 
their nominations, although clothed with no authority but that 
of the individuals making them, were generally accepted. This 
lasted on after the Revolution, for the structure of society still 
retained a certain aristocratic quality. Clubs sprang up which, 
especially in New York State, became the organs of groups and 
parties, brought out candidates, and conducted election cam- 
paigns ; while in New England the clergy and the men of sub- 
stance continued to act as leaders. Presently, as the demo- 
cratie spirit grew, and people would no longer acquiesce in 
self-appointed chiefs, the legislatures- began to be recognized 
as the bodies to niake nominations for the higher Federal and 
State offices. Each party in Congress nominated the candidate 
to be run for the presidency, each party in a State legislature 
the candidate for governor, and often for other posts also. This 
lasted during the first two or three decades of the nineteenth 
century, till the electoral suffrage began to be generally lowered, 
and a generation which had imbiired Jeffersonian principles 
had come to manhood, a generation so filled with the spirit of 
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democratic equality that it would recognize neither the natural 
leaders whom social position and superior intelligence indi- 
cated, nor the official leadership of legislative bodies. As [nirty 
struggles grew more bitter, a party organization became neces- 
sary, which better satisfied the clainxs of petty local leaders, 
which knit the voters in each district together and eonc(mti-ate.d 
their efforts, while it expressed the absolute equality of all 
voters, and the right of each to share in determining his candi- 
date and his party platform. The building up of this new 
organization was completed for the Democratic party about the 
year 1835, for the Whig party not till some years later. When 
the Republican party arose about 1854, it reproduced so closely, 
or developed on lines so similar, the methods which experience 
had approved, that the differences between the systems of the 
two great parties are now unimportant, and may be disregarded 
in the sketch I have to give. It is not so much these differ- 
ences as the variations between the arrangements in cities and 
those in rural districts, as well as between tlie arrangements in 
different "Sections” of the country, that make it hard to pre- 
sent a perfectly accurate and yet concise description. 

The essential feature of the system is that it is from bottom 
to top strictly representative. This is because it has power, 
and power can flow only from the people. An organization 
which exists, like the political associations of Britain, almost 
entirely for the sake of canvassing, conducting registration, 
diffusing literature, getting up courses of lectures, holding 
meetings and passing resolutions, may have little or no powder. 
Its object is to excite, or to persuade, or to manage such busi- 
ness as the defective registration system of the country leaves 
to be discharged by voluntary agencies. So too in America the 
committees or leagues Avhich undertake to create or stimulate 
opinion have no power, and need not be strictly represeutativci. 
But when an organization which the pai-ty is in the habit of 
obeying, chooses a party candidate, it exerts power, power often 
of the highest import, because it practically narrows the olioice 
of a party, that is, of about a half of the people, to one par- 
ticular person out of the many for whom they might be inclined 
to vote.i Such power would not be yielded to any but a rop- 

‘ The rapid ohango in the practice of England in this point is a onrlona symp- 
tom of the progress of democratic, ideas and .usages there. As late as the 
general elections of 1808 and 1874; nearly all candidates offered thomaelves 
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resentative tiody, and it is yielded to the bodies I .shall de, scribe 
becau.se they are, at I.oa.st in theory, representative, and are 
tlierel'ore deemed to have the weight of the people l)ehiiid them, 

id the eeuHtitueney, though some professed to do so in purauanee of retiuisitious 
emaiuiting from the eleetors. In 18S0 many — -I think most — Liberal can- 
(Uilatcs ill lioroiif'h.s, and sumo in oouiities, were ohoseii by the loeiil party iis- 
soeiiitioiis, and appealed to the Liberal electors on tlie ground of having been 
.so elioseii. In 18.S5 and at every subsequent eleetioii, all or nearly all new Liiwral 
candidates were so chosen, and a man offering himself i.ig.ainst the nominee of 
the aasoeintiori was denounced as an interloper and traitor to the party. The 
same process has lieon going on in tlie Tory party, though more slowly. The 
inHuenoc. of the locally wealthy, and also that of the central party office, re- 
maius somewhat greater among the Tories, but in course of time ehoiiie by rep- 
resentative asaooiations will doubtless become the rule. This subject ]ia.s been 
exoollontly treated in Mr. A, L. LowoU'a Gmemnmnt af Emiland, wliiiili see. 

The main difference which still exists between British mid American practice 
is that in Britain the silting mciiiVicr is always lUKloratood to have a presump- 
tive claim to bo adopted as the party candidate. Unless he has become per- 
sonally unpopular, or has failed to support his party, he is almost certain to be 
renominatiHl, whereas in the United States no such presumptive claim is reoog- 
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THE MACHINE 

The organization of an American party consists of two dis- 
tinct, but intimately connected, sets of bodies, the one perma- 
nent, the other temporary. The function of the one is to 
manage party business, of the other to nominate party candi- 
dates.^ 

The first of these is a system of managing committees. In 
some States every election district has such a committee, whoso 
functions cover the political Avork of the district. Tims in 
country places there is a townshij) committee, in eitie.s a ward 
committee. There is a committee for every city, for every 
district, and for every county. In other State, s it is only the 
larger areas, cities, counties, and Congressional or State As- 
sembly districts that have committees. Tlicre is, of course, a 
committee for eaili State, with a general supervision of such 
political work as has to be done in the State as a whole. There 
is a National Committee for the political business of the party 
in the Union as a whole, and especially for the pro.sidoutiaI 
contest.- The whole country is covered by this network of 
committees, each with a sphere of action corre.sponding to 
some constituency or lo(!al election area, so that the projior 
function of a city committee, for instance, is to attend to elec- 
tions for city offices, of a ward committee to elections for ward 
office.s, of a di.strict committee to elections for district offices. 
Of course the city committee, wliile supervising tlu; goiuiral 
conduct of city elections, looks to each ward organization to 
give special attention to the elections in its own wartl ; and tlie 
State committee Avill in State elections expect similar help 

> The .sy.stdm described in this chapter has been recently much modified, 
but, aa no n«vy .system has yet taken its pla/te over the whole country, it is l^est 
to lot the chapter stand, while addins a note at the end. 

* Within the State Committees and National Committee there is almost 
always a small Executive Committee in praetie/d control. 
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from, and be entitled to issue directions to, all bodies -acting 
for the minor areas — districts, counties, townships, cities, and 
wards — comprised in the State. The .smaller local committees 
are in fact autonomous for their special local purpo.se, s, but 
subordinate in so far as they servo the larger purposes common 
to the whole party. The ordinary business of tliese committees 
is to raise and apply funds for election purposes and for political 
agitation generally, to organize meetings when necessary, to 
prepare lists of voters, to disseminate political tracts and other 
information, to look after the press, to attend to the admission 
of immigrants as citizens and their enrolment on the party 
lists.’^ At election times they have also to superintend the 
canvass, to procure and distribute tickets at the polls (unless 
this is, under recent legislation, done by a public authority), 
to allot money for various election services, to see that voters 
are brought up to the poll ; but they are often aided, or vir- 
tually superseded, in this work by “campaign committees” 
specially created for the occasion. Finally, they have to con- 
voke at the proper times those nominating assemblies which 
form the other parallel but distinct half of the party organization. 

These committees are peimianent bodies, that is to say, they 
are always in existence and capable of being called into activity 
at short notice. They are re-appointed annually by the Pri- 
mary (hereinafter described) or Convention (as the case may 
be) for their local area, and of course their composition may be 
completely changed on a re-appointment. In practice it is 
but little changed, the same men continuing to serve year after 
year, because they hold the strings in their hands, because 
they know most and care most about the party bimiuess. In 
particular, the chairman is apt to be practically a permanent 
official, and (if the committee be one for a populous area) a 
powerful and important official, who has large sums to dis- 
burse and quite an army of workers under his orders. The 
chairmanship of the organizing committee of the county and 
city of New Yoric, for instance, is a post of great responsibility 
and influence, in which high executive gifts find a worthy sphere 
for their exercise. 

One function and one only besides that of adopting plat- 

- The ba-siiiess of rfsgistration is undertaken by the public authority for the 
locality, instead of being, as in England, partially left to the action of the in- 
dividual citizen or of the parties. 
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forms — is beyond the competence of these committees — the 
choice of candidates. That belongs to the other branch of the 
organization, the nominating assemblies. 

Every election district, by which I mean every local area or 
constituency which chooses a person for any office or post, 
administrative, legislative, or judicial, has a party meeting to 
select the party candidate for that office. This is called Nomi- 
nating. If the district is not subdivided, i.e. does not contain 
any lesser districts, its meeting is called a Primary. A primary 
has two duties. One is to select the candidates for its own 
local district offices. Thus in the country a township primary ^ 
nominates the candidates for township offices, in a city a ward 
primary nominates those for ward offices (if any). The other 
duty is to elect delegates to the nominating meetings of larger 
areas, such as the county or congressional (listrict in which the 
township is situated, or the city to which the ward lielongs. 
The primary is composed of all the party voters resident within 
the bounds of the township or ward. They arc not loo nu- 
merous, for in practice the majority do not attend, to meet in 
one room, and they are assumed to be all alike interested. 
But as the party voters in such a large; area as a county, con- 
gressional district, or city, are too numerous to be able to meet 
and deliberate in one room, they usually act through repre- 
sentatives, and entrust the choice of candidates for office to a 
body called a Nominating Convention.- This body is composed 
of delegates from all the primaries within, its limits, chosen at 
those primaries for the sole purpose of .sitting in the convention 
and of there selecting the candidates. 

Sometimes a convention of this land has itself to choose 
delegates to proceed to a still higher convention for a larger 
area. The greatest of all nominating bodies, that which is 
called the National Convention and nominatojs the party can- 
didate for the presidency, is entirely composed of delegates 
from other conventions, no primary being directly represented 
in it. As a rule, however, there arc only two sets of nomi- 

' I take township and ward n,a examples, Imt in parts of the country wliere 
the township is not the unit of local Rovernment (sec Chapter XLVIII. anle), 
the local unit, whatever it is, must be substituted. 

“ Sometimes, however, a primary is held for a whole oongressionai di-strict or , 
city. As to recent changes in the primary system, see note at end of this chap- 
ter., .lUl that is said here must be taken, as subject to what is said hereafter 
regarding the new Statutory Primaries created in many States. 
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noting authorities, the primary which selects candidates for its 
own petty offices, the convention composed of the delegates 
from all the primaries in the local circumscriptions of the 
district for which the convention acts. 

A primary, of course, sends delegates to a number of differ- 
ent conventions, because its area, let us say the township or 
ward, is included in a number of different election districts, 
each of which has its own convention. Thus the same pri- 
mary will in a city choose delegates to at least the following 
conventions, and probably to one or two others.* (a) To the 
city convention, which nominates the mayor and other city 
officers. (6) To the Assembly district convention, which nomi- 
nates candidates for the lower house of the State legislature, 
(c) To the senatorial district convention, which nominates 
candidates for the State Senate, (d) To the congressional 
district convention, which nominates candidates for Congress. 
(e) To the State convention, which nominates candidates for 
the governorship and other State offices. Sometimes, however, 
the nominating body for an Assembly district is a primary and 
not a convention. In New York City the Assembly district is 
the unit, and each of the thirty districts has its primary. 

This seems complex : but it is a i-eflection of the complexity 
of government, there being everywhere three authorities. Fed- 
eral, State, and Local (this last further subdivided), covering 
the same ground, yet the two former quite independent of one 
another, and the third for many purposes di.stinet from the 
second. 

The course of business is as follows : A township or ward 
primary is summoned liy the local party rnanaging committee, 
who fix the hour and iihuic of meeting, or if there be not such 
a committee, then by some permanent officer of the organi- 
zation in manner prescribed by the by-laws. A primary for 
a larger area is usually summoned by the county cominittoe. 
If candidates have to be chosen for local offices, various names 
are submitted and either accepted without a division or put to 
the vote, the person who gets most votes being declared chosen 
to be the party candidate. He is said to have received the 

‘ Tlierc may be also a countj'- convention for county ofEoea, and a judicial 
district convention for judgeships, but in a large city or county the county 
oonveixtion delegates may also be delegates to the congressional convoation, 
perhaps also to the State assembly district and senatorial district conventions, 
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party nomination. The selection of delegates to the various 
conventions is conducted in the same way. The local com- 
mittee has usually prepared beforehand a list of names of pei'- 
sons to be chosen to serve as delegates, but any voter present 
may bring forward other names. All names, if not accepted 
by general consent, are then voted on. At the close of the jU’o- 
ceedings the chairman signs the list of delegates chosen tc tho 
approaching convention or conventions, if more than ons, and 
adjourns the meetmg sine die. 

The delegates so chosen proceed in due Course to their re- 
spective conventions, which are usually held a few days after 
the primaries, and a somewhat longer period before the elec- 
tions for ofhces.i The convention is sunnnoued by the manag- 
ing committee for the district it exists for, and when a suffi- 
cient number of delegates are present, some one proposes a 
temporary chairman, or the delegate appointed for the pur- 
pose by the committee of the district for which the convention 
is being held “calls the meeting to order’’ as temporary chair- 
man. This person names a Committee on Credentials, which 
forthwith examines the credentials presented by the delegates 
from the primaries, and admits those whom it deems duly 
accredited. Tlien a permanent chairman is proi)osed and 
placed in. the eliair, and the convention is held to be “organ- 
ized,” i.e. duly constituted. The managing committee have 
almost always arranged beforehand who shall be proposed as 
candiilates for the party nominations, and their nominees are 
usually adopted. .However, any delegate may propose any per- 
son he thinks fit, being a recogmzed member of the party, 
and carry him on a vote if he can. The person adopt, ed by 
a luajorily of delegates’ votes becomes the party tjamlidale, 
having “received tho iiomi nation.” The convention sometimes, 
but not alway.s, also amuses itself by pa.ssiug resolutiojis (ix- 
pressive of its political sentiments ; or if it is a State conven- 
tion or a National convention, it adopts a platform, tcuchiiag 
on, or purporting- to deal with, the main questions of the day. 
It then, having fulfilled its mission, adjourns sine die, and the 
rest of the election business falls to the managing coininittee. 

1 In the case of e'lactiona to the presidency and to the governorship of a 
State the interval between the nominating convention and the election is much 
longer — in the former case nearly four months. 

The proccfliirc descrihed here is that of State and local conventions. For 
National Nominating (Conventions, seo Chapter LXIX. post. 
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It must be remembered that primaries and conventions, unlike 
the local party associations of England, are convoked but once, 
make their nominations, and vanish. They are swans which 
sing their one song and die. 

The National convention held every fourth year before a 
presidential election needs a fuller description, which I shall 
give pre.sently. Meantime three features of the system just 
outlined may be adverted to. 

Every voter l)elonging to the party in the local area for which 
the primary is held, is ijresumably entitled to appear and vote 
in it. In rural districts, where everybody knows everybody 
else, there is no difficulty about admission, for if a Democrat 
came into a Republican primary, or a Republican from North 
Adams tried to vote in the Republican primary of Lafayette- 
ville, he would be recognized as an intruder and expelled. But 
in cities where people do not know their neighbours by head- 
mark, it becomes neecssai-y to have regular lists of the party 
voters entitled to a voice in the primary. These are made up 
by the local committee, which may exclude persons whom, 
though they call themselves Republicams (or Democrats, as the 
cases may be), it deems not loyal members of the party. The 
usual test is, Did the claimant vote the party ticket at the last 
important election, generally the presidential election, or that 
for the State governorship? If he did not, he may be excluded. 
Sometimes, however, the local rules or the party require every 
one achnitted to the list of party voters to be admitted by the 
votes of the existing members, who may reject him at their 
pleasure, and also exact from each member two pledges, to obey 
the local committee, and to support the party nominations, the 
breach of either pledge being punishable by expulsion. In • 
many primaries voters supposed to be disagreeably independent 
are kept out either by the votes of the existing members or 
by tile application of these strict tests. Thus it happens that 
three-fourths or even four-fifths of the party voters in a pri- 
mary area may not be on the lists and entitled to raise their 
voice in the primary for the selection of candidates or dele- 
gates. Another regulation, restricting nominations to those 
who are enrolled members of the regular organization, makes 
persons so kept <.)ff the list ineligible as party candidates. 

Every memlier of a nominating meeting, be it a primary or 
a convention of delegates, is deemed to be bound by the vote 
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of the miijority to support the candidate whom the majc)ri(,y 
select, whether or no an express pledge to that cftecl has h(>eti 
givi'iL And in the case of a convention, a delegate is generally 
liold to bind those whom he represents, i.e. the voters at. tlie 
primary which sent him. Of course no compulsion is i)ossil.)le, 
hut long- usage; and an idea of fair play have creiiiod a scaili- 
inent of honour (so-called) and party loyalty strong enough, 
wth most people and in all but extreme cases, to seinirc fur 
the party’s candidate the support of the whole party organiisa- 
tion in the district.^ It is felt that the party must be kept 
together, and that he who has come into the nominating assem- 
bly hoping to carry his own candidate ought to obey the decision 
of the majority. The vote of a majority has a sacredness in 
America not yet reached in Europe. 

As respects the freedom left to delegates to vote at their own 
pleasure or under the instructions of their primary, and to vote 
individually or as a solid body, the practice is not uniform. 
Sometimes they are sent up to the uominatiug convention 
•without instructions, even rvithout the oldigation to “go solid.” 
Sometimes they are expres.sly directed, or it is distinctly under- 
stood by them and by the primary, that they are to support 
tlie claims of a particular person to be selected as candidate, 
or that they are at any rate to vote all together for one person. 
Occasionally tliey are even given a list arranged in order of 
preference, and told to vote for A. B., failing him for C. D., 
failing him for E. F., these being persons whose names have 
already been mentioned tis prolrable candidates for tire nomi- 
nation. This, however, would only happen in the case of tho 
greater offices, such as those of member of Congress or governor 
• of a State. The point is in practice less important than it 
seems, because in mo.st cases, whether there be any specific and 
avowed instruction or not, it is well settled Irei'orehand I'jy 
'those who manage the choice of delegates wliat candidate any 
set of delegates are to support, or at least whose lead they are 
to follow in the nominating convention. 

Note further how complex is the machinery needed to enable 
thc! party to concentrate its force m support of its candidates 
for all these places, and how large the number of persons con- 
stituting the machinery. Three sets of offices, municipal or 

_ * The obligation is howoyer much leas strict, in. the case of municipal elec- 
tions, in which party considerations sometimes count for litUc, 
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county, State, Federal, have to be filled ; three different sets of 
nominating bodies are therefore needed. If vre add together 
all the membei's of all the conventions included in these three 
sets, the number of persons needed to serve as delegates will 
be found to reach a high total, even if some of them serve in 
more than one convention. Men whose time is valuable mil 
refuse the post of delegate, gladly leaving to others who de.sire 
it the duty of selecting candidates for offices to which they sel- 
dom themselves aspire, tiowever, as we shall see, such men 
are but rarely permitted to become delegates, even when they 
desire tlie function. 

“ Why these tedious details ? ” the European reader may 
exclaim. “ Of what consequence cmi tiny be compared to the 
Constitution and laws of the country?” Patience! These 
details have more significance anfl make more difference to the 
working of the government than many of the provisions of the 
Constitution itself. The mariner feels the trade winds which 
sweep over the surface of the Pacific and sees nothing of the coral 
insects which hre at work beneath its waves, but it is by the labour 
of these insects that islands grow, and reefs are built up on which 
ships perish. 

Note on Recent Leoislation hkoaudino Puimahies 

Soon after 1890 the sins of the Machine, and the abuse of the system 
of nomination by primaries and conventions described in this and suc- 
ceeding chapters, led to an effort to em-e those abuses and to secure the 
ordinary citizen in his freedom of selecting ciiudidutes for office by bring- 
ing party nominations under the authority of the law and surrounding 
them with safeguards similar to those which surround elections. Tims 
slatufes liave boon enacted in neaidy all the Status wliich deal to a greater 
or loss c.xtont with the times and manner of liobJing primary ineotings for 
the nomination of party ciiindidates for office and of delegates for party 
conventions. (Iklaboraa, the latest of the new States of tlio Union, en- 
tered the Union with a. (smstitution containing four ini[)ortant consti- 
tutional provisions on the subject of primary eleiitions. (See the.so in 
Appeiidi.’i: to Vol. I.) 

The regulations iiviposed upon the holding of tliese party meetings 
differ widely in f.he several States. They range from minor provisions 
ooneoruing the dates of priitjarics, the preparation of tiie liallots, and 
tile regularization of ttie methods of counting, up to swooping and cirastic 
measures, such as are found in Oregon and Wisconsin, for in, stance, re- 
quiring the nomination of nearly all party eandidatas (including United 
States Senators) at public primaries eondiietod under official supervision. 

It would be impossible to give witliiii moderate compass a full 
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account of these statutes for they vary from State to State and aro often 
oomplical ed in tiieir piwdsions. Moreover, they are frequently changed. 
All that can he done licro is to .summarizo the tendenoie.s they disttlo.so, 
and to indicate briefly those features in the system of party nomination 
whioli are now heing made subject to legislative interferoiieo, 

Many Ians fix the dates on which primaries should be held for all the 
political parties and also preseribo conditions as to the times at whiidi 
the primarie.s and conventions shall be summoned. 

The detemiination of Avho may vote at a primary and who are to be 
deemed legitimate and regular members of a particular party entitled to 
vote at its primaries is a vexed question ou which no uniformity of prac- 
tice exists. Broadly speaking there are two system.s. Under the “Open 
Primary ’’plan the use of the so-ealled “Australian” secret ballot enables 
the voter to vote a pai'ty primary ticket without declaring to which party 
he belongs, though, to prevent him from voting for more than one party 
at a primary, it is generally provided that ballots east for any person as 
candidate for a nomination are to be counted for that person only as a 
caudidato of the party upon whose ticket his name is written. In Wis- 
consin, for instance, the primary is secret, and the voter may cast his ballot 
•a.s he. pleases. Under the “ Closed Primary” plan the voter is subjected 
to some test determining his party affiliation, and can vote only for the 
candidates of that party. In some States he is required to enrol him- 
self as a member of some particular party if he wishes to take part in 
the proceedings of the primary. So in C 1 f n i uni i si tit f 
1909, the voter must declare the political party with which ho intends 
to afiiliate, otherwise ho cannot vote at the primary ; and it is provided 
that at the primary he shall recei ve the ballot of that party and of no 
other. So in Minnesota the voter must declare his allegiance before he 
receives the party ballot. In some States ho must even announce his 
intention to support the party at the election next following ; in some 
he must bind himself to support the persons nominated at the primary 
(so in Louisiana and Te.xas). Other States allow the authorities of the 
party thamseU^es to fix the test of membership in a party wliioh shall 
qualify the person to east a primary vote. 

Many States have a separate official ballot for each party at the pri- 
miiry, but others aro content to regulate the colour, size, etc., of the party 
ballot. 

Those States which require all parties to hold their primaries on the 
same day generally require them to use the same polling place and official 
ballot bo.xes. 

Tho conduct of primaries is now generally placed under the supervi,sion 
of regular officials being the same as those who conduct the elections ; 
and the hours of opening and closing the primary, as well as the partic- 
ular method of voting at it are preiscribed. 

The official expenses of primaries are borne by the .same public au- 
thority which beans tho general election expenseis. 

I'kir the prevention of corruption and other offonoe.s at primaries 
the usual procaulions against bribery and fraudulent voting at elections 
are prescribed. ' 

Tho extent to which tho primaries are used for tho nomination of 
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candidates varies from State to State. In general it i.s tinly delogak's 
to conventions and members of political committees who are roiniired 
to be selected by ballot. Sometimes it is left to tlie lo(3al committoo 
of the party to determine whether or not the primary shall be used for 
nomination to local offices. The laws of Wisconsin, Oregon, Nebraska, 
and several other states requirB the primary to be used for the nomina- 
tion of United States Senators, who, of course, liave to be elected by the 
legislature, and of all other officHr.s o.xcept presidential electors, school 
superintendents and certain judicial persons. 

Many legal questions have arisen and many decisions have been de- 
livered upon these enactments when it has been alleged tlml. provi.Hion.s 
of a parti(3ular Primary law are unconstitutional. 

The further extension of the principle of legislative control over the 
operations of political parties has become a leading question in the 
politics of not a few States. Oregon, Wiseon-sin, Minnesota, and Okla- 
homa might seem to have gone as far as it is possible to go in thi.s direc- 
tion, hut, as has ahoady been observed, many States are eontiiiuing to 
make experiments in the matter. A sueeinct account of the oondition 
of legislation on the subject in 1908 may be found in a, Keport of the 
Connecticut State Commissioners of Jan., 1909. In 1914 every Slate 
had laws under whicdi somo candidates were uominai.ed in direct pri- 
niarits, and a majority had eslabbslu'cl state-wide direct primaries 
applicable to all or nearly all f)ffi(!cs except (in a few cases) judgeships. 

Regarding the j)raeti('jil value of tlu'sc Primary laws as a means of 
relieving the good averago cilisen from the yoke of party Machines, 
opinion has not yet settled itself. The new laws were disliked, and in 
some States opposc'd, by the ju-ofessiomil politicians ; and this naturally 
conflrmed the reformers in tlieir e.vpectation of good results. In somo 
States, however, it is alleged that the profo.ssionala have succeeded in 
manipulating the hew system so a. praetically to re-establish their own 
control, although, of course, at the cost of more trouble to themselves 
than they liad previously to take. In other States this does not seem to 
have happened ; and tho voters think theimselves more free than for- 
merly. The extreme complexity of some Primary laws, and the long 
and elaborately constructed ballot placed before the voter, do give 
ground for tho apprehension that the professional politicians may lay 
hold of and work a .system which, in .some of its forms, no one but 
an expert can master. And it is also feared that the expense of work- 
ing priinarie.s, which are praetically another set of elections, may prove 
a heavy hurdon both on the public revenue, so far as it is chargeable 
thereon, and upon the candidates, who will have to spend money in a 
good many ways, some perhaps illegitimate. As President Lowell says 
(Puhlir. Opinion and Popular Government, p. 160) : “Under the usual 
sy.stem of direct primaries a special organization to solicit the nomina- 
tion is normally a necessity, even when the only question is between the 
rival ambitions of individuals. Such an organization is vory cxpcuisivc 
and can hardly be undertalcen unless the candidate or his frioncls are 
prepared to spend money freely. The contests for nomination at the 
dii-c!ct primaries in Wisconsin in 1909 ai'e said to have cost the candi- 
dates ,1802,659.” , 
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Tliiit. prmision of many of those laws which requires a voter at a pri- 
Jti.'u'.v to (icelare himself lioforehand a member of t,he polilieal party, or 
<>V(!ii hinds liim to support the primary’s nominee, seems in itself objoe- 
t ionablo. Imt has in some States been thought needed as a iiroteet.ion 
against tric.ks. May it not, however, be thought that such a provision 
unduly limits the voter’s freedom ? Why should the (dlizon be oliliged 
to put liiin.self into a sheep pen and feel himself bound legiilly, or, if not 
legally, yet to some extent morally, to support a particular party candi- 
date at a future election ? Who can tell what persons may lie seleeted, 
or what further light may bo thrown on the records of t.lioso persons, or 
what aspect the issues will have assumed on the following day '! 

Apart, Jmwei'or, from this objection, Europeans whos<i liabit of ii'ga.rd- 
ing party organization as a purely voluntary matter and inu-tics as lliiid 
and changing, not solid and permanent entities, makes them averse to 
any legal rooognition of parties as concrete and authoritative bodies 
existing within the community, are disposed to ask whether thest) laws 
may not bo a sort of counsel of despair, an abandonment by tlie good 
eifiaens of their old hope of extinguishing or superseding the Machine 
altogether by the voluntary and unfettered action of the voters theni- 
soivos. Were those citizens who have no interest except in good gov- 
ernment, those who value their party only because it is a means of 
giving effect to their views of the true needs and aims of the nation, to 
take hold themselves, and by their own constant presence and activity 
make meetings for the nomination of candidates servo their proper 
purpose of selecting those men whom they feel to bo their best men, this 
recourse to State regulation and supervision might be disponsed with. 
In Britain, however, partie.s are so much less organized and so miuih less 
powerful as organizations than they are in the United States that the 
relleotions which occur to an English mind may be deemed inapplicable 
to American eoiiclitions; and it i.s plain that in many iStates the re- 
formers hold these Primary laws to be a long step toward tlio overthrow 
of the Alaehine and of the evils associated with its antion. 

Pending further experience of the working of those mcasiu'es, the 
variety of which gives grounil for hope that one form may ultimately 
approve it.self a.s the he.st, all that it seems safe to say is tliat the rapid 
adoption by one State after another of the plan of invoking the law to 
restore to voters their freedom in the ehoiee of candidates sliows that 
tlio evils of the old system have become widely recognized, and that tlie 
spirit of reform, now thoroughly awakened, will doubtlo.ss jier.sist until 
•some solid and lasting improvements have been secured. . 
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WHAT THE MACHINE HAS TO DO 

The system I have described is simple in principle, and would 
be simple in working if applied in a European country where 
elective offices are few. The complexity which make.s it puzzle 
many Americans, and bewilder all Europeans, arises from the 
extraordinary number of elections to which it is applied, and 
from the way in which the conventions for dilfei’ent election 
districts cross and overlap one another. A few imstaiioos may 
serve to convey to the reader some impression of this profusion 
of elections and intricacy of nominating machinery. 

In Europe a citizen rarely votes more than tAviee or thrice a 
year, sometimes less often, and usually for only one person at 
a time. Thus in England any householder, say at Manchester 
or Liverpool, votes once a jmar for a town councillor (if there 
is a contest in his ward) ; once in four years (on an average) 
for a member of the House of Commons.^ AlloAAdng for the 
frequent cases in which there is no municipal contest in his 
ward, ho will not on an average vote more than one and a half 
times each year. It is much the same in Scotland, nor do elec- 
tions seem to be more, frequent in France,- Germany, or Italy, or 
even perhaps in Switzerland. 

In the United States, hoAvever, the number of elective offices 
is so enormous and tlic terms of office usually so short tliat the 
voter is not only Amry frequently called upon to go to the jagIIs, but 
has a very large number of candidates placed before liim from 
among Avhora he innst choose those whom he prefers.^ More- 

A Ho may also vote once a year for guardians of the poor, l)ut this office has 
been neually so little sought that the election excites slight interest mid com- 
paratively fe-w persons vote. ' If ho goes to a vestry meeting he may, in places 
where there is a select vestry, vote for its members. 

“ Speiildng geueratly the ordinni-y citizen h.as to vote for five sets of offices, 
luz., Federal, State, District, County, City, the Federal oleetions coining once 
in two years (Congress) and once iu four (presidential election) and the others 
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over, be>^iflcs the voting iit. the regular election, he ought also lo 
vote at primaries, ix. to vote to select the cantliilates from iimoug 
whom he is subse(iucn% to choose those whom lui (h'sircs lo 
hav(! as officers ; wlule in many States the law now fixi's Uu; 
day and manner in wliicli he ought to do so. And as if this 
was not burden enough, he has also, in a good many SlaU's, lo 
vote also on a numl)er of legislative propositions wliieh tlu' hiw 
requires lo be submitted to hun for his deeisiou instc'arl of their 
being left to .stale legislatures or city councils. As Trofessor 
Beard well observes ; ^ — 

“The glaring absurdity o£ this system can best be illustrated by 
coiioreto example.s, wliioli bring home the details of the voters' task. 
I have before me the ballot for the thirteenth and thirty-fourth wards 
of the sixth congressional district of Chicago in 1906. It is two feet 
and two inches by eighteen and one-half inches; and it contains 334 
names distributed with more or less evenness as eandidatc.s for the 
following' ofthjes: — 

State treasurer, state superintendent of public; instruction, trustees of the 
University of Illinois, representatives in (longress, state senate r, repre- 
sentatives in the state Assembly, sheriff, county treasurer, county clerk, 
clerk of the probate court, cleric of the criminal court, clerk of the circuit 
court, county superintendent of schools, judge of the county court, jiulgo 
of the probate court, members of the board of assessors,’ member of tho 
board of review president of the board of county eommissioiiors, eouiily 
eommissioners (ten to be elected on general ticket), trustees of the sanitary 
disU’ict of Ohicago (three to be elected), clerk of the municipal court, 
bailiff of the municipal court, chief justice of tho municipal court, judges 
of the municipal court (nine to be eleetod), judges of the municipal court 
for the four-year term (nine to be elected), judges of the municipal court 
for the two-year term (nine to be elected). 

In Sioux City, Iowa, the following nine elections w’ere hold in 1908 ; — - 

January ’21. Special election on the commission plan of govorumeiit. 

Eebruiu-y ‘24. City primary. Regular biennial election. Candidates 
nominated for eighteen city offices. 

March 9. School election. Regular annual. Two directors and a 
.soboul treasurer elected. A tax proportion to appropriate $60,000 for a 
school-house fund also voted on. 

MareVi 30. City eleelioti. Regular biennial. Eight olTitiers and a 
council of ten elected, (raoh voter voting for eleven candidates. 

at longer or .shorter (usually short) intervals aecordiiig to the laws of the par- 
ticular State. Even a single city election may present a very coniplicatecl prob- 
lem to the voter. 

\PalitU)al ScuncR QitaHerlu, Vol. XXIV. p. 598. l?mfe.ssor Beard’s artidci 
entitled The, Ballot’s Burden contains many vakinblc facts and rBinarlcf) on the 
way in -whieli the complexity of nominating and election machinery destroys that 
freedom of the citizen which it was originally meant to secure. 
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May 28. Spaoial eleetiou on traction franejiiso. Franchise doteatocl. 

June 2. Regular bionuial election. Candidates nominated for twenty- 
eight different national, state and local offices. 

August 11. Second special election on traction franohi.se. 

November 3. General election. Regular. Forty-three oiTicial.s 
vof.iid for, incliiditig thirteen pre.sideutial electors, twelve state oftiecns, 
OIK' congrc.'siiiau, one state senator, two state roprcseiitii lives, nine 
county and five township officers. Amendment to state constitution 
also voted on. 

November 17. Special election on the Perry Creek and the Bacon 
Creek conduit and the gas franchise. 

Surely the people of the United States believe, with the inhalutanta 
of Lilliput, ‘that the oommon size of human understandings is fitted 
to some station or other, and that Providence never intended to make 
the management of public aff.Tirs ii mysteiy.’ 

It is not only the elections that bother us. The prinmrie.s, whether 
under the convention or direct nomination systems are, if pos. ibis, 
more complicated ; and, as everybody know.s, whoever controls the 
primaries controls the strategic point in our whole election system. If 
all of the voters, moved by the appeals of the good governnieiU people 
,and stung by the taunts of the bosses, were to ajipear at the primaries 
of their parties, they would not be able to change the actual operation 
of the nomination system ; for the preliminary work of llie nominations, 
owing to the intricacies of the process, must bo done by the experts — 
a fact too often overlooked by those who advocate direct nominations as 
a cure for bos.s rule. Within the cycle of four years, every party voter 
in every election district in New York City, witli minor variations, 
must vote from one to four times for the following party candidates ; — 

(1) Member.? of the city committee : (2) memhors of the county coin- 
raittee ; (3) members of the assembly district committee ; (4) delegates 
to an aldermanic district convention ; (5) delegates to a municipal court 
district convention ; (0) delegates to a borough conventioii ; (7) dele- 
gates to a city convention ; (S) delegates to a, county convention ; 19) 
delegates to a judicial district convontion ; (10) delegates to an us.sembly 
district convention; (11) delegates to a senatorial district (ionvontion ; 
(12) delegates to a congressional district convention ; (13) delegates to an 
assembly district convontion. 

The best way to demonstrate the colossal task set before the be- 
wildered New York voter is to describe an actual primary ballot — 
the Democratic ballot for the thirty-second assembly district. It 
is eight and one-lialf inches by two feet four inches. It contains the 
names of 83.5 candidates: 417 for members of the county general coin- 
mil tec;, 104 for delegates to tlio county convention, 40 for (ielegates 
to the fir.st district ininicipn,l court convention, (5.5 for delegates to ihe 
second district municipal court convention, 104 for delegates to the 
thirty-second assembly district convention and 10.5 for delegates to 
the thirty-fourth, tliirt'y-fiftli and thirty-sixth aldermanic di, strict con- 
ventions.” 
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Let us now take another illustration from Massachusoitts, and 
regard the system from another side Iry observing how many 
sets of delegates a primary will have to send to the several 
nominating conventions which cover the local area to wliicli 
the primary belongs.* 

“A Massaohusetts primary has to choose the following sets of parsons, 
including committee-men, candidates, and delegates : — 

1. Ward and city committees in cities, and town committees in 
towns,-’ 

2. In cities, oandi<lates for common council and board of uidormcm, 
so in towns, candidates for town offloers, i.c. selectmen, school eommittoe, 
overseers of poor, town cleric and treasurer, assessors of taxes, etc. 

3. In cities, delegates to a convention to nominate city ofllcers. 

4. Delegates to a convention to nominate county officers. 

5. Candidates for representatives to State legislature, or delegates to 
a convention to noininalo tlio .same. 

6. Delegates to a convention for nominating candidates for State 
Senate. 

7. Delegates to a convention for uominatiiig candidates for State 
Governor’s council. 

8. Delegates to a convention for nominating candidates for State 
offices {e.g. Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, etc). 

The above are annual. Then every two years — 

9. Delegates to a congressional district convention, for nominating 
candidates for representatives to Congress. 

Then every four years — 


10. Delegates to a district convention for nominating other delegates 
(corresponding to the members of Congress) to the national Presidential 
Convention of the party ; and 

11. Delegates to a genenil convention for nominating four delegates 
at large (eorre.s ponding to United States senators) to national presidential 
Conventions.” ^ 

In New York City many posts have recently been made 
appointive, yet at the November electioas there were in 1908 
eighty-six candidates for the offices to be filled by election. In 
1909 when a mayor was to be chosen, there were eighty-one 
candidates, although the party lists had been so far united that 

If owe the followiiiB list, and the explanatory note at tiic end of the vol- 
ume to the kindness of a friend in Massachusetts (Mr. G. Bradford of Boston) , 
who has riven much attention to the political methods of his enuutry. 

*A "town'' in New England is the unit of rural local govornmomt corre- 
sponding to the township of the Middle and AVestern States. See Chapter 

® See further the note to this chapter in the .Appendix. 
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a good many of the candidates on several of these lists were the 
sione. 'Till:! ballot paper was 3 feet 9| inches long and 15 
inches wide and had eighteen columns of candidates besides a 
nineteenth in which the voter might place the names, under 
the respective offices, of the pei'sons he desired to vote for who 
were not on the printed lists of candidates. So at Chicago in 
the Xoveinlier election of 1908, there were on the ballot paper 
(exclusive of the names of presidential electors) the names of 195 
candidates, nominated to fill 46 posts in the State and the 
county, as well as the municipal judgeships, but no other city 
offices. However, I need not weary the reader with further 
examples, for the facts above stated are fairly illustrative of 
what goes on over the whole Union. 

It is hard to keep one’s head through this mazy wdiirl of 
offices, election.?, and primaries or nominating convention,?. In 
America it, self one find.? few ordinary citizom.? who can state the 
details of the system, though these arc of course familiar to 
professional politicians. 

The first thing that strikes a European who conteinplate.s the 
party organization which works this elaborate elective sy, stern 
is the great mass of work it has to do. In Ohio, for instance, 
there are, if we count in such unpaid offices as are important 
in the eyes of politicians, on an average more than twenty 
offices to be filled annually by election. Primaries or conven- 
tions have to select candidates for all of these. Managing 
committees ha^m to organize the prunaries, ' run ’ the conven- 
tions, conduct the elections. Here is ample occupation for a 
professional class. 

What are the results which one may expect this abundance 
of offices and elections to produce? 

Where the business is that of selecting delegates and, in the 
particular State, the selection of candidates i.s made by the 
older kind of primai-ies and Conventions, it will be hard to find 
an adequato^ number of men of any mark or superior intolli- 
genee to act as derogates. The bulk wall be persons unlikely 
to [)ossess, still mure unlikely to exercise, a careful or indepcmclciit 
jiHlgment. Th(3 function of delegate being in the case of most 
conventions humble and unintcrestiiig, because the office, s are 
unattractive to good men, persona whose time is valualde will 
not, even if they do exist in sufficient numbers, seek it. Flence 
the best citizens, i.e. the men of position and intelligence, will 
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leave the field open to inferior persons who have any private 
or personal reason for desiring to become delegates. I do not 
mean to imply that there is necessarily any evil in this as re- 
gards most of the offices, but mention the fact to explain why 
feiv iiien of good social position think of the office of delegate, 
except to the National Convention once in four years, as one 
of trust or honour. 

If on the other hand the hew statutory primaries have in the 
particular State .superseded conventions, then the attendance 
at these primaries and the choice of candidates there i-s a 
serious task throrvn on the voter for which his knowledge of 
the persons from whom candidates are to be selected may be 
quite inadequate. As Professor Beard reinarlrs : — 

“The dii-oot nomination device will duplicate the pre.sent com- 
plicated mechanism and render it necessary to have abler exports who 
understand not only the mysteries of the regular election law but the 
added mysteries of the primary law as wall. . . . Tlia primary law is 
in most States a booklet of no mean proportions and taken in connec- 
tion with the ordinary election law is enough to stagger the experienced 
student to say nothing of the inexperienced voter for whose guidance 
it is devised.” 

The number of places to be filled by election being very largo, 
ordinary citizens will find it bard to form an opinion as to the men 
best qualified for the offices. Their minds will be di.stracted 
among the multiplicity of places. In large cities particularly, 
where people know little about their neighbomvs, the namo,s of 
most candidates tvill be unlcnown to them; and there will be no 
materials, except the recommendation of a jiarty organization, 
available for determining the respective fitness of the candidates 
put forward by the several parties. Most of the elected officials 
are poorly paid. Even the governor of a great State may rexicivo 
no more than UoOOO to $8000 a year, the lower officials inucli less. 
The duties of most offices require no conspicuous ability, but can 
be discluirged by any iionest man of good sense ancl busino,ss 
haliits. Hence tlioy Avill not (unless where they carry large; fees 
or important patronage) be sought by persons of ability and 
energy, because such persons can do better for themselves in 
private business ; it ivill be hard to say which of the many ofin- 
didates is the best; the selection will rouse little .stir among the 
people at large. 

Those who have had experience of public meetings know that 
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to malce them go off well, it is as desirable to have the proceed- 
ings prearranged as it is to have a play rehearsed. You must 
select beforehand not only your chairman, but also your .speakers. 
Your resolutions must be ready framed ; you must be prepared 
to meet the case of an adverse resolution or hostile amendment. 
This is still more advisable where the meeting is intended to 
transact .some business, instead of nierel 3 '' expres,sing its opinion ; 
and when certain persons ai'e to be selected for any duty, prear- 
rangement becomes not merely convenient but indispensable in 
the interests of the meeting itself, and of the business which it has 
to dispatch. “Does not prearrangement practically curtail the 
freedom of the meeting?” Certainly it docs. But tlie alterna- 
tive is confusion and a hasty unconsidered decision. Crowds need 
to be led ; if you do not lead them they will go astray, will follow 
the most plau!3il;)le .speaker, will break into factions and accom- 
plish nothing. Hence if a primary of the older type is to discharge 
properly its function of selecting candidates for office or a number 
of delegates to a nominating convention, it is necessary to have a 
list of candidates or delegates settled beforehand. And for the 
reasons already given, the more numerous the offices and the dele- 
gates, and the less interesting the duties they have to discharge, so 
much the more necessary is it to have such lists settled ; and 
so much the more likety to be accepted by those present is the 
li,st proposed. On the other hand the new statutory primary 
intended to secure the freedom of the voter is also so complex 
a matter that preliminary steps must be taken by experts 
familiar with the law. and practice govei'ning it. 

The reasons have ali’eacly been stated which make the list of 
candidates put forth by a primary or by a nominating conven- 
tion carry great weight with the voters. They are the chosen 
standard-bearers of the party. A European may remark that 
the citizens are not bound by the nomination; they may still 
vote for whom they will. If a bad candidate is nominated, he 
may be passed ormr. That is easj'- enough where, as in Enghiurl, 
there are only one or two offices to be filled at an election, where 
these few offices are important enough to excite general interest, 
and where therefore the candidates are lilcely to be men of mark. 
But in America the offices are numerous, they are mostly imiin- 
portant, and the candidates are usually obscure. Accordinglj’' 
guidance i.s not merely welcome, but essential. Even in Enghand 
the voters may in large boroughs know little of the names sub- 
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mitted and be puzzled how to cast his vote, and the party as a 
wliolo votes for tho; person who receives the party nomination froin 
the t)rganization authorized to express the party view. Hence the 
high importance attached to “ getting the nomination ” whicli in 
so many places is equivalent to an election ; hence tlie care Ire- 
stowed on constructing the nominating machinery ; hence the 
need for irrearranging the, lists of delegates to bo submitted to the 
primary, and of candidates to come before the convention. 

I have scjught in these chap ters last to state how tlie nominat- 
ing machine is constituted, and what work it hixs to do, then to 
suggest some of the consequences which the quantity and nature 
of that work may be expected to entail. We may now go on to see 
how in practice the work turns out to be done. 
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HOW THE MACHINE WORKS 

Nothing seems fairer or more conformable to the genius of 
democratic institutions, than the system I have described, whereby 
the choice of party candidates for office is vested in the mass of 
the party itself. A plan which selects the candidate likely to com- 
mand the greatest support is calculated to prevent the dissension 
and consequent waste of strength which the appearance of rival 
candidates of the same party involves ; while the popular charac- 
ter of that method excludes the dictation of a clique, and rec- 
ognizes the sovereignty of the people. It is a method simple, 
uniform, and agreeable throughout to its leading principle. 

To understand how it actually works one must distinguish 
between two kinds of constituencies or voting areas. One Idnd 
is to be found in the gi'eat cities — places whose population 
exceeds, spealdng roughly, 100,000 souls, of which there were in 
1910 fifty in the United States. The other land includes con- . 
stituencie.s in .smaller cities and rural districts. What I have to 
say will refer chiefly to tlie Northeim States — i.e, the former Free 
States, because the phenomena of the Southern States are still 
exceptional, owing to the vast population of ignorant negroe.s, 
among whom the white.s, or rather the better sort of whites, still 
stand as an aristocracy. 

The tests by which one may try the results of the .system of 
selecting candidates are two. Is the choice of candidates for 
office really free — i.e. does it represent the unbiassed nish and 
mind of the voters generally? Are the offices filled by men of 
probity and capacity sufficient for the duties? 

In the country generally, i.e. in the rural districts and small 
cities, both these teks are tolerably well satisfied. It is true that 
many of the voters do not attend the primaries. The selection 
of delegates and candidates is left to be made by that seetion of 
the population which cl liedy interests itself in politics; and in 
101 
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this section local attorneys and office-seekera have much influence. 
The persons who seek the post of delegate, as well as those who 
seek office, are seldom the most energetic and intelligent citizens ; 
but that is because the latter class have something better to do. 
An ob.server from Europe who looks to see men of ranlc and culture 
holding the same place in State and local government as they do in 
England, e.specially rural England, or in Italy, or even in parts of 
rural France and Switzerland, will be disappointed. But democ- 
racies must be democratic. Equality vail have its perfect work ; 
and you cannot expect citizens pervaded by its spirit to go cap 
in hand to their richer neighboiu-s begging them to act as dele- 
gates, or city or county officials, or congressmen. This much 
may be said, that although there is in America no difference of 
rank in the European sense, superior wealth or intelligence does 
not prejudice a man’s candidature, and in most places improves 
its chance. If such men are not commonly chosen it is for the 
same reason which malces them comparatively scarce among the 
town-councillors of English municipalities. 

In these primaries^ and conventions the business is always 
prearranged — that is to say, the local party committee come 
prepared with their list of delegates or candidates. This list 
is usually, but not invariably, accepted ; or, if serious opposition 
appears, alterations may be made to disarm it, and preserve 
the unity of the party. The delegates and candidates chosen are 
generally the members of the local committee, their friends or 
creatures. Except in very small places, they are rarely the best 
men. But neither are they the worst. In moderately-sized com- 
munities men’s characters are kno\vn and the presence of a bad 
man in office brings on his fellow-citizens evils which they are not 
too numerous to feel individually. Hence tolerable nominations 
are made : the general sentiment of the locality is not outraged ; 
and although the nominating macliinery is worked rather in the 
name of the people than by the people, the people are willing to 
have it so, kno\ving that they can interfere if necessary to prevent 
serious harm. 

In large cities the results are different because the circum- 
stance.s are different. We find there, besides the c;ondition.3 
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previously enumerated, — viz. numerous offices, frequent elec- 
tions, universal suffrage, an absence of stimulating issues, — 
three others of great moment — 

A vast population of ignorant immigrants : 

The leading men all intensely occupied -with business : 

Communities so large that people Icnow little of one another, 
and that the interest of each individual in good government is 
comparatively small. 

Any one can see how these conditions affect the problem. 
The immigrants fue entitled to obtain a vote after three or four 
years’ residence at most (often less), but they are not fit for the 
suffrage.^ They know nothing of the institutions of the country, 
of its statesmen, of its political issues. Those especially who come 
from Central and Southern Europe bring little knowledge of the 
methods of free government, and fi’om Ireland they used to bring 
a suspicion of all government. Incompetent to give an intelligent 
vote, but soon finding that their vote has a value, they fall into 
the hands of the party organization.s, whose officers enrol them in 
their lists, and imclertaJce to fetch them to the polls, I was long 
ago taken to watch the process of citizen-making in New York. 
Droves of squalid men, who looked as if they had just emerged 
from an emigrant ship, and had perhaps done so only a few weeks 
before, for the law pre, scribing a certam term of residence is fre- 
quently violated, were brought up to a magistrate by the ward 
agent of the party which had captured them, declared their alle- 
giance to the United States, and were forthmih placed on the roll.“ 
Such a sacrifice of common sense to abstract principles has seldom 
been made by any country. Nobody pretends that such persons 
are fit for civic duty, or wall be dangerous if kept for a time in 
pupilage, but neither party will incur the odium of proposing to 
exclude them. The real reason for achnitting them, besides demo- 

1 Federal law prescribes a residence of five years as tbo prerequisite tor 
naturalisation, Iiut the laws of not a tew Western States enable a vote to be 
acquired in a shorter term by one who is not a 'United States citizen. See 
Chapter XXVIII, ante. And in some States, persons who have not completed 
their five years are often fraudulently naturalized. 

■ ThiiiRS are bettor now than they were then, but even now there is no security 
that the recently arrived immigrant possesses the qualifications required for the 
giving of an intelligent vote. It is even alleged that many of the immigrants 
(especially Italians) Brought over to be employed on railroad-making and other 
similar works eome under what are virtually (sontraeis to cast their votes in a 
particular way, and do so cast them, possihlv returiiing. to Europe after some 
months or /ears, ricluir by the payment they have received for their votes as 
well as for their labour. 
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cratic theory, has been, either that the locally (loininant party 
expected to gain their votes, ‘ or that neither ol tlie parties wislied 
to incur such odium as might atta(;]i to those wliu seemed 
to be debarring residents from full civic rights. It is an al’t.ev- 
thought to argue that they will sooner l)ecome good citiiieu.s l)y 
being immediately made full citizens. A stranger must not pre- 
sume to say that the Americans have l)e(in imjjrudent, liuii lie may 
tloubt whether the possible ultimate gain compensates the direct 
and unquestionable mischief. 

In these great ti-ansatlantic cities, population is far loss 
settled and irermanent than in the cities of .Europe. In New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Sail Francisco, a very 
.small part of the inhabitants are natives of tlie city, or have 
rc.sidGd in it for twenty years. Hence they know but little 
of one another, or even of those who would in .Europe be called 
the leading men. There are scarc.cly any old families, fami- 
lies associated with the city," whose name recommends one of 
their scions to the confidence of his fellow-citizen, s. There 
are few persons who have had any chance of Ijocoming gener- 
ally known, except through their wealth ; and the wealthy 
have neither time nor taste for political work. Political work 
is a bigger and heavier affair than in .small communities ; hence 
ordinary citizens cannot attend to it in addition to their regu- 
lar business. Moreover, the population is so largo that an in- 
dividual citizen feels himself a drop in the ocean. His power 
of affecting public affairs by his own intervention seein.s insig- 
nificant. His pecuniary lo.ss through over-taxation, or jolibery, 
or malversation, is trivial in coinparison with the trouble of 
trying to prevent such evils. 

As party machinery is in great cities most easily perverted, 
so the temptation to pervert it is there strongest, liecau.so the 
prizes are great. The olIice.s are well paid, the patronage is 
large, tlie opi.)ortimities for joI).s, commissions on contracts, 
pickings, and even .stealings, are enormou,s. Hence it is well 
worth the while of unscrupulous men to gain control of the 
macliinery by which these prizes may be woa.“ 

^ At pne time a speedy admission to suffrage was adopted as an inducement 
to immigrants ; but this motive has ceased to have for<ift in most Statics. 
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Siuili iiuiii, the professiontil politicians of the great cities, 
Jiavci two objects in view. One is to seize the local city and 
county offices. A great city of course controls the county in 
wliich it is situate. Tlic other is so to command the local party 
vote as to make good terms with the party managers of the 
State, and get from them a share in State offices, together with 
such legislation as is de.sired from the State legislature, and 
similarly to make good terms witli the Federal party managers, 
tlius securing a sliaro in Federal offices, and the means of in- 
fluencing legislation in Congress. How do the city professionals 
move towards tliese objects? 

There arc two stages in an election campaign. The first is 
to nominate the candidates you do.sire ; the second to carry 
them at the jxjIIs. Tlie first of tlu'se is often the more impor- 
tant, because in many cities the party majority inclines so 
decidedly one way or the other (e.f/. most districts of New 
York City are steadily Democratic, while Philadelphia is Re- 
publican), that nomination is in tiie case of the dominant party 
equivalent to election. Now to nominate your candidates you 
must, above all things, secure the primaries. They require and 
deserve umsparing exertion, for everything turns upon tliem.^ 

The first thing is to have the kind of primary you want. 
Now the composition of a primary is determined by the roll, or 
“check list,” as it is called, of ward voters entitled to appear 
in it. This is prepared by the managing committee of the 
ward, who are naturally desirous to have on it only such men 
as they can trust or control. They are aided in securing this 
by any rules which reqiiir(; members to be admitted by the votes 
of those already on the li.st, and exact from perfsons admitted 
a pledge to obey the committee, and abide by the party nomi- 
nation.s.2 AIcu of independent temper often refuse this pledge, 

whioli the political organizations, being composed of men of good oliaraoter 
and .standing, an; honestly worked. The so-ealled "brown-stone districts” in 
Now Yoii: (lity hare, I bolieyo, fair Maehiuea. 

1 The two paragraphs that follow refer to primaries of the older type, the 
l^riniary iiiider the laws recently passed iu nearly all States being simply an elec- 
tion of candidates by the whole body either of the voters of each party; separately 
or of the voters of both parties voting together. 

2 of the Tammany Hall (Democratic) organization in New York 
City for many y<;ar.s past made the consent of a majority of the inember.s of 
each priznary nceess.ai-y to the admission of a new member. A HimiUir s.v'Stenz 
prevails among the Ri'publicans in that city. ‘‘The orgamzzition of the twenty- 
four Rtipulzlienn primziries (oho tor each Assembly district) was as complicated, 
and the access to membership as difficult, as that of any private club.” Now, 
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and are excluded. Many of the ward voters do not apply for 
admission. Of those who do apply and take the pledge, some 
can be plausibly rejected by the prhnary on the ground that 
they have on some recent occasion failed to vote the party 
ticket. Thus it is easy for an active committee to obtain a 
sub.servient primary, composed of persons in sympathy with 
it or obedient to it. In point of fact the rolls of mernbership 
of many primaries are largely bogus rolls. Names of former 
members are kept on when these men have left the district or 
died ; names are put on of men who do not belong to the dis- 
trict at all, and both .sets of names are so much “voting stock,” 
applicable at the will and needs of the local party managers, 
who can admit the latter to vote, and “recognize” men person- 
ating the former. In fact, their control of the lists enables 
them to have practically whatever ijrimary they desire.^ 

The next thing is to get the delegates oho, sen whom yon wi.sh 
for. The committee when it summons the primary settles in 
secret conclave the names of the delegates to be proposed, of 
course selecting men it can trust, particularly office-holders 
bound to the party which has put them in, and “workers" 
whom the prospect of office will keep faithful. When tlie 

however, under the Now York primary law of 1899 a person desiring to qiudify 
to vote at a primai'y has to enrol himself on the general registration days, de- 
claring on the onrolment form that he is in general sympathy with the party 
which he has designated by Ins mark at the foot of the paper, that ho intends 
to support the nominees of such party for .State and National offices generall.v 
at the next general election, and that ho has not since the last preceding first of 
January eni'olled as a member of any other party. No one not then onrollod 
may vote at a party primarj'. 

‘In 1880 it was computed that out of 58,000 Itcpublioan voters in New 
York City not nioro than 6000, or 8000 at the most, were members of the Re- 
publican organization, and entitled to vote in a pritmary. 

The numbers present in the old-fashioned primaries were sometimes very 
small. "At the last Republican primaries in Now York City only S per cent 
of the Republican electors took part. In only eight out of twenty-four districts 
did the percentage exceed 10, in some it was as low as 2 per cent. In the Twenty- 
first Assembly District Tammany Primaiy, 116 delegates, to choose an Assem- 
bly candidate, were elected by less than fifty voters. In the Sixth Assembly 
District County Democracy Primary, less than 7 per cent of the Denmeratio 
voters took part, and of those who did, sixty-nine in number, ne.arly one-fourth, 
were election officers. The primary was held in a careless way in a saloon 
while card playing was going on." — Mr, A. C. Beniheim, in Pal. Science 
QuaHerly for March, 1888. 

A trustworthy correspondent wrote to me from Philadelphia in 1894, “There 
is probably an average of 150 Republican voters to an election district. The 
average attendance at primaries is said to be about 12, which is approximately 
the number of party servants necessary to manage the meeting under party 
rules.” 
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ni('i;ting assembles a chairman is suggested by the committee 
and usually accepted. Then the list of delegates, which the 
committee has brought down cut and dry, is put forward. If 
the meeting is entirely composed of professionals, office-holder.s, 
and their friends, it is accepted without debate. If opponents 
are pre.sent, they may propose other names, but the official 
majority is almost always sufficient to carry the official list, 
and the chaimian is prepared to exert, in favour of hi.s friend, s, 
his power of ruling points of order. In extreme eases a dis- 
turbance will be got up, in the midst of which the chairman 
may plausilily declare the official list carried, or the meeting 
is adjourned in the hope that the oppo.sition will not be at 
the trouble of coming next time, a hope likely to be realized, 
if the oppo.sition consists of respectable citizens who dislike 
spending an evening in such company. Sometimes the profes- 
sionals will lu’ing in roughs from other districts to shout down 
such opponents, and if neimssary tin-eaten them. One way or 
another the “regidar” list of delegates is almost invariably 
carried against the “good citizens.” When however there are 
two hostile factions of professionals, each anxious to secure 
nominations for its friends, the struggle is sharper and its issue 
more doubtful. Fraud is likely to be used on both side,s ; and 
fraud often provokes violence.^ It is a significant illustration 
of the difference between the party 'system m America and 
Europe that in the former foul pla.y is quite as likely, and vio- 
lence more likely, to occur at party nominating meetings than 
in the actual elections where two opposing parties are confronted. 

The scene now shifts to the Nominating Convention, which 
is also summoned by the appropriate committee. When it is 
“called to order” a temporary chairman is installed, the im- 
portance of whose position consists in his having (usually) the 
naming of a committee on credentials, or contested scats, which 
examines the titles of the delegates from the various primaries 

> For a remarkable instance in Baltimore see the report of United States 
Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt made to the President, May 1, 1S91. 
“PuddinR bcllota” (composed of six or seven ballots folded together as if one) 
were profusely used at these primary elections in the variou.s wards of Balti- 
more, One of the witnesses examined, an employee of the Custom House, tes- 
tified as follows: "Each side cheats as much as it can in the primaries. Who- 
ever gets two judges wins. I do just the same as . they do. They had two 
judges." ... Q, "How do you do your cheating?” A. "Well, we do our 
cheating honourably. If they catch us at it, it’s all right: it’s fair. I even 
carried the box home with me on one occasion ... I have broken up luoro 
than one election.” 
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to votii in the; (jonvention. Being himself in the interest of 
the professinmils, he names a cennmittee in tlieir interest, and 
this committee cioes what it can, to exclude delegates who are 
suspected of an intention to oppose the candidates whom tlie 
professionals liave preai'rangecl. The primaries liave almost 
always heen so (sarcfully packed, a,nd so skilfully “run,” that 
a rnajoi-ity of trusty delegates has been secured ; but sonn.’,- 
times a few primaries have sent delegates belonging to another 
fatition of the party, or to some independent section of tlie 
party, and then there may be trouble. Occasionally two sets 
of delegates appear, each claiming to represent their iirimary. 
The dispute generally ends by the exclusion of the Indepen- 
dents or of the hostile faction, the committee discovering a 
flaw in their credentials, but sometimes, thougli rarely, the 
case is so clear that they must be admitted. In doubtful cases 
a partisan chairman is valuable, for, as it is expressed, “he 
is a solid 8 to 7 man all the time.” When the credentials have 
been examined the convention is deemed to be <luly organized, 
a permanent chairman is appointed, and the business of nomi- 
nating candidates proceeds. A spokesman of the professionals 
proposes A. B, in a speech, dwelling on his services to the 
party. If the convention has been properly packed, ho is 
nominated by aeclamati 9 n. If there be a rival faction repre- 
sented, or if independent citizens who dislike him have boon 
sent up by some primary which the professionals have failed 
to secure, another candidate is proposed and a vote taken. 
Here also there is often room for a partial chairman to influ- 
ence the result ; here, as in the primary, a tumult or a hocus 
pocus may in extreme eases be got up to enable the chairman 
to decide in favour of his allies. 

Americans are, however, so well versed in the rules which 
govern public meetings, and so prepared to encountojr all sorts 
of triclvs, that the managers do not consider success certain 
unless they have a majority behind them. This they almost 
certainly have; at least it reflects discredit on their handling 
of the primari(3s if they have not. The chief hope of an op- 
position therefore is not to carry its own candidate Imt so 
to frighten the profe.ssionals as to make them abandon theirs, 
and sulrstituto some less objectionable name. The carididate 
chosen, who, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, is the person 
predetermined by the managers, becomes the party nominee. 
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entitled to the support of the whole party. He has received 
“the regular nomination.” If there are other offices whereto 
nominations have to be made, the convention goe.s on, to 
these, which being despatched, it adjourns and disappears for 
ever. 

I once witnessed such a convention, a State convention, held 
at Rochester, N.Y., by the Democrats of Nenv York State, at 
that time under the control of the Tammany Ring of New 
York City. The most prominent figure wa.s the famoirs .Mr. 
William M. Tweed, then in the zenith of hi.s power. There 
was, however, little or nothing in the public loroceedings from 
which an observer could learn anything of the subterranean 
forces at work. During the morning a tremendous coming 
and going and chattering and clattering of crowds of men who 
looked at once sordid and flashy, faces shrewd but mean and 
sometimes brutal, vulgar figures in good coats forming into 
small groups and talking eagerly, ami tlien dissolving to form 
fresh groups, a universal camaraderie, with no touch of friend- 
ship about it ; something between a hetting-ring and the flags 
outside the Liverpool Exchange. It reminded one of the 
swarming of bees in tree boughs, a ceaseless humming and 
buzzing which betokens immense excitement over proceedings 
which the bystander does not comprehend. After some hours 
all this settled down ; the meeting wms duly organized ; speeches 
were made, all dull and thinly declamatory, except one by an 
eloquent Irishman ; the candidates for State offices were pro- 
posed and carried by acclamation; and the business ended. 
Everything had evidently been prearranged; and the discon- 
tented, if any there were, had been talked over during the 
swarming hours. 

After each of the greater conventions it is usual to hold one 
or more public gatherings, at which the candidates chosen are 
solemnly adopted by the crowd present, and rousing specclics 
are delivered. Such a gathering, called a “ratification ” meet- 
ing, lias no practical importance, being attended only by those 
prejitired to support the nominations made. The candidate is 
now launched, and what remains is to win the election. 

The above may be thought, as it is thought by many Ameri- 
cans, a travesty of popular choice. Obseiwing the form of con- 
suKiiig the voters, it substantially ignores them, and forces 
on them persons wliom they do not know, and would dislike if 
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they knew them. It substitutes for the party voters generally 
a small number of professionals and their creatures, extracts 
prearranged nominations from packed meetings, and calls this 
consulting the pleasure of the sovereign people.^ 

Yet every feature of the Machine is the re.sult of patent 
causes, The elective offices are so numerous that ordinary 
citizens cannot watch them, and cease to care who gets them. 
The conventions come .so often that busy men cannot serve in 
them. The minor offices are so unattractive that able men do 
not stand for them. The prunary lists are so contrived that 
only a fraction of the party get on them ; and of this fraction 
many are too lazy or too busy or too careless to attend. The. 
mass of the voters are ignorant ; knomng nothing about the 
personal merits of the candidates, they are ready to follow their 
leaders like sheep. Even the better class, however they may 
grumble, are swayed by the inveterate habit of party loyalty, 
and prefer a bad candidate of their own party to a (prol)ably 
no better) candidate of the other party. It is less trouble to 
put up with impure officials, co.stly city government, a jobbing 
State legislature, an inferior sort of congressman, than to sac- 
rifice one’s own business in the effort to set things right. Thus 
the Machine works on, and grinds out places, jJowcr, and oppor- 
tunities for illicit gain to those who manage it. 

^ It was a perception of these tacts and a growing discontent with their results 
that suggested the new prunary laws above referred to. 
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RINGS AND BOSSES 

This is the external aspect of the Machine ; these the phe- 
nomena which a visitor taken round to see a number of Pri- 
maries and Nominating Conventions would record. But the 
reader will ask, How is the Machine run ? What are the inner 
springs that move it ? What is the source of the power the 
committees ivield ? What force of cohesion keeps leaders and 
followers together ? What kind of goveriunent prevails among 
this army of professional politicians ? 

The source of power and the cohesive force is the desire for 
office, and for office as a means of gain. This one cause is 
sufficient to account for everything, when it acts, as it does in 
these cities, under the condition of the suffrage of a host of 
ignorant and pliable voters. 

Those who in great cities form the committees and work the 
Machine are persons whose chief ahn in life is to make their 
living by office. Such a man generally begins by acquiring 
influence among a Icnot of voters who live in his neighbour- 
hood, or work under the same employer, or frequent the same 
grog-shop or beer saloon, which perhaps he keeps himself. He 
becomes a member of his primary, attends regularly, attaches 
himself to some leader in that body, and is forward to render 
service by voting as his leader washes, and by doing duty at 
elections. He has entered the large and active class called, 
technically, "workers,” or more affectionately, "the Boys.” 
Soon he becomes conspicuous in the primaiy, being recognized 
as controlling the votes of others — ■“owning them” is the 
technical term — and is chosen delegate to a convention. 
Loyalty to the party there and continued service at elections 
mark him out for further promotion. He is appointed to some 
petty offlce in one of the city departments, and presently is 
himself uominatod for an elective office. By this time he has 
also found his way on to the ward committee, whence by degrees 
111 
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lie rises to sit on the central committee, having carefully nursed 
his local connection and surrounded himself with a band of 
adherents, who are called his “heelers,” and whose loyalty to 
him in the primary, secured by the hope of “something good,” 
gives weight to his words. Once a member of the central 
committee he discovers what everybody who comes to the 
front discovers sooner or later, by how few persons the world 
is governed. He is one of a small Icnot of persons who pull 
the wires for the whole city, controlling the primaries, select- 
ing candidates, “running” conventions, organizing elections, 
treating on behalf of the party in the city with the leaders of 
the party in the State. Each of tliis knot, which is probably 
smaller than the committee, because every committee includes 
some ciphers put on to support a leader, and which may include 
one or two strong men not on the committee, has acquired in 
his upward course a Icnowledge of men and their weaknesses, a 
familiarity with the wheels, shafts, and bands of the party 
machine, together udth a sldll in working it. Each can com- 
mand some primaries, each has attached to himself a group of 
dependants who owe some place to him, or hope for some place 
from liirn. The aim of the knot is not only to get good posts 
for themselves, but to rivet their yoke upon the city by gar- 
risoning the departments with their own creatures, and so 
controlling elections to the State legislature that they can pro- 
cure such statutes as they desire, and pi'event the passing of 
statutes likely to expose or injure them. They cement their 
dominion by combination, each placing his influence at the 
disposal of the others, and settle all hnportant measures in 
secret conclave. 

Such a combination is called a Ring. 

The power of such a combination is iimnense, for it ramifies 
over the whole city. There are, in New York City, for instance, 
more than forty thousiuid persons employed by tlie evity au- 
thorities (without counting the eleven thousand sohool-teacliers), 
the large majority dismissiblc by their superiors at short notice 
and without cause assigned. Of the large number emjfloyfid 
by the National Government in the Custom-House, Post- 
Office, and other branches of the Federal service., ^ many 

* The state of thiiiRs under which rings first developed was worse, tjeo.'iuse 
then everybody was dismissiblc. Now many Federal posts and (in some plnoes) 
some city posts have been brought under Civil Service rules, but there are still 
a great many officials who are expected to work for the party. 
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are similarly disraissible by the proper Feileral authority ; and 
there are also State sei’vanta, responsible to and clismissible by 
the State authority. If the same jjarty happens to be supreme 
in city politics, in the Federal government, and in. the State 
government, all this army of employees is expected to work for 
the. party leaders of the city, in city primaries, conventions, and 
elections, and is virtually amenable to the orders of these leaders.' 
If the other ]jarty holds the z-ehis of Federal govermnent, or of 
Ijoth tin; Fetleral government and State government, then the 
city wirepullers have at any rate their own ten thousand or 
more, while other thousands swell the army of “workers” for the 
opposite party. Add those who expect to get offices, and it 
wall be seen how great and how clisciplinefl a force is available 
to garrison the city and how effective it becomes under strict 
discipline. Yet it is not larger than is neexlccl, for the work is 
heavy. Tantae moUs erat Rmnanam. condere. gentem. 

In a Ring there is usually some one person who holds more 
strings in his hand than do the other's. Like them he has worked 
himself up to power from .small bcghuiings, grarlually extending 
the range of his influence over the mass of workers, mid knitting 
close bonds with influential men outside as well as inside politics, 
perhaps with great fiiiiinciers or railway magnates, whom he can 
oblige, and who can furnisli liini with funds. At length his su- 
perior skill, courage, and force of will make him, as such gifts 
always do make their possessor, dominant among hi,s fellow's. 
An array led by a council seldom conquers ; it must have a cora- 
niander-iu-chief, who settles tlisputes, decides in emergencies, 
inspires fear or attachment. The head of the Ring is such 
a commander. He dispenses places, rewards the loyal, pun- 
ishes the mutinou.s, concocts schemes, negotiates treatic.s. He 
generally avoids publicity, preferring the .sulrstance to the pomp 
of power, and is all the more dangerous because he sits, like a 
spider, hidden in tire midst of his weir. He is a Boss. 

Altliough thecareer I havesketched is that whereby most bosses 

r Assuming, ns one iisii.'iUy may, that the city leaders are on good terms 
with the Federal and State party mamigors. 

Federal St:ilut(.‘s and fiivil Service rules made, under tliem now proviiiu 
that no person in tlie public serrdee shall be nompelled to contribute service or 
money for political purposes ; and that persons in the competitive service shall 
take no aeti^'c part in political eampaigns, or use offiiri.al .■lutliority or influence 
for the purpose of interfering with an election or controUiug the result thereof. 
These rulcB. however, do not cover the whole field, and it is believed that they 
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have risen to greatness, some attain it by a shorter path. There 
liave been brilliant instances of persons stepping at once on to the 
higher rungs of the ladder in virtue of their audacity and energy, 
especially if coupled with oratorical power. The first theatre of 
such a man’s successes may have been the stump rather than the 
primary ; he will then become potent in conventions, and either 
by hectoring or by plausible address, for both have their value, 
spring into popular favour, and make himself necessary to the 
party managers. It is of course a gain to a Ring to have among 
them a man of popular gifts, because he helps to conceal the odious 
features of their rule, gilding it by his rhetoric, and wimiing the 
applause of the masses who stand outside the circle of workers. 
However, the position of the rhetorical Boss is less firmly rooted 
than that of the intriguing Boss, and there have beeir instances of 
his suddenly falling to rise no more. 

A great city is the best soil for the growth of a Boss, fiecaiise 
it contains the largest masses of manageable voters as well as 
numerous offices and plentiful opportunities for jobbing. But 
a whole State sometimes falls mrder the dominion of one intrigiu'r. 
To govern so large a territory needs high abilities ; and the Slate 
Boss is always an able man, somewhat more of a politician, in the 
Europeansense,thanacitybossnccdbe. He dictatesState nomi- 
nations, and through his lieutenants controls State and sometimes 
Congressional conventions, being in diplomatic relations with the 
chief city bosses and local rings in different parts of the State. His 
power over them mainly springs from his influence with the Federal 
executive and in Congre.ss. He is usually, almost necessarily, a 
member of Congress, probably a senator, and can procure, or at 
any rate can hinder, such legislation as the local l(;aders desire or 
dislike. The President caimot ignore him, and the President’s 
ministers, however little they may like him, fhrd it worth while to 
gratify him with Federal appointments for persons he reciom- 
meiids, because the local votes he controls may majee all tiro dilhu’- 
cuce to their own prospects of getting some day a nomination for 
the presidency. Thus he uses his Congressional position to siunive 
State influence, and his State influence to .strengthen iris Federal 
position. Sometimes, however;, he is rebuffed by the powers at 
Washington, aiul then his State thanes fly from him. Sometimes 
he quarrels with a powerful city Boss, and then honest men come 
by their own. 

It must not be supposed that the members of rings, or the 
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p;reat Boss himself, are wicked men. They are the offspring of 
a system. Their morality is that of their surroundings. They 
see a door open to wealth and power, and they walk in. The 
obligations of patriotism or duty to the public are not disregarded 
iiy them, for these obligations have never been present to their 
minds. A State Boss is usually a native American and a person of 
some education, who avoids the grosser forms of corruption, 
though he has to wink at them when practised by his friends. He 
may be a man of personal integrity.* A city Bo,ss is often of 
foreign birth and humble origin ; he has grown up in an atmos- 
phere of oaths and cocktails : ideas of honour and purity are as 
strange to him as ideas about the nature of the currency and the 
incidence of taxation : politics is merely a means for getting and 
distributing places. “What,” said an ingenuous delegate at one of 
the National Conventions at Chicago in 1880, “ wliat are we here 
for except the offices?” It is no wonder if he helps himself from 
the city treasury and allows his minions to do so. Sometimes he 
doe.s not rob, and, like Clive, wonders at hi.s own moderation. 
And even the city Boss improves as lie rises in the world. Like a 
tree growing out of a dust heap, the higher he gets, the cleaner do 
his boughs and leaves become. x\nierica is a country where 
vulgarity is scaled off more easily than in England, and where 
the general air of good nature softens the asperities of power. 
Some city bosses are men from whose decorous exterior and 
unobtru.sive manners no one would divine either their sordid 
beginnings or their noxious trade. As for the State Boss, whose 
talents are probably greater to begin uith, he must be of very 
coarse metal if he does not take a certain polish from the society 
of Washington. 

A city Ring works somewhat as follows. When the annual 
or biennial city or State elections come round, its members meet 
to discuss the appoitionment of offices. Each may desire some- 
thing for himself, miless indeed he is already fully provided for, 
and anyhow desires something for his friends. The common sort 
are provided for ivith small places in the gift of some official, down 
to the place of a policeman or doorkeeper or messenger, udiieh 
is thought good enough for a common “ward worker.” Better 
men receive clerkships or the promise of a place in the ciustom- 
liouse or post-office to be obtained from the Federal authorities. 

^ So too a rural Boss ig often quite purci and blameworthy rather for hia 
intriguing methodg than for hxa .aima. 



Men still more important aspire to the cilectivo posts, seats iii the 
State legislature, a city aldermanship or commissionorship, per- 
haps even a seat in Congress. All tlie posts that will have to Ije 
lillfid at tlie coining elections are considered witli the object of 
bringing out a party ticket, i.e. a list of candidates to lx; snpiiurted 
l.)y the party at tlve polls wlien its various nominations have lieen 
successfully run. through the proper conventions. 8oiue leatling 
man, or probably the Boss himself, sketches out air allotment o : 
places ; and when this allotment has lieen worked out- fully, it 
residts in a Slate, i.c. a complete draft list of candidal, es to bo jiro- 
posed for the various offices. It may happen that the slate 
does not meet everybody’s ivishes. Some member of the Ring or 
some local Boss — most members of a Ring are bosses each in his 
own district, as the members of a cahinot are heads of tlie depart- 
ments of state, or as the cardinals are bishops of dioceses near 
Rome and priests and deacons of her parish churches — may 
complain that he and liis friends have not been adequately pro- 
vided for, and may demand more. In tliat case the slate will 
probably be modified a little to ensure good feeling and content; 
and it will then be presented to the convention. 

But there is sometimes a more seviou,s difficulty to surmount, 
A party in a State or city may be divided into two or more 
factions. Success in the election wilt lie possible only liy unit- 
ing those factions upon the same nominees for office. Occa- 
sionally the factious may each make its list aiul then come 
together in the party convention to fight out their differences. 
But the more prudent course is for the chiefs to arrange matters 
in a private conference. Raeh comes wishing to got the most ho 
can for his clansmen, but feels the need for a compromise. By a 
process of ‘'dickering” (i.e. bargaining by way of barter), various 
offers and suggestions being made all roimd, a list is settled on 
which the high contracting parties agree. Tliis is a Deal, or 
Trade, a treaty which terminates hostilities for the time, and 
brings about “ harmony,” The list so settled is mm a slate, 

_ ' A plyasant story is told of a former Boss of New York State, wiio aat witli 
his vassals just before the convention, preparing the slate. There were half 
a dozen or more State offices for which noriiinations were to bo made. The 
names were with deliberation selected and set down, with the exception of 
the very unimportant place of .State Prison Inspector. One of his siiliordi- 
natas ventured to call Ihe attention of the Boss to what he supposed to be an 
inadvertence, and asked who was to be the man for that place, to which the 
great man answered, with an indulgent smile, “I guess we will leave ihal to the 
convention." 
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unless some discontented magnate objects and tlireatens to with- 
draw. To do so is called ‘‘breaking the slate.” If sutdi a“ sore- 
head ” persists, a schism may follow, with horrible disaster to the 
party ; but usually a new slate is prepared and finally agreed upon. 
The accepted slate is now ready to be turned by the Machine into 
a Ticket, and nothing further remains but the comparatively easy 
proces.s of getting the proper delegatas chosen by packed primaries, 
and rumiing the various parts of the ticket through the conventions 
to whicli the respective nominations belong. Internal dissen- 
sion among the chiefs is the one great clanger; the party must 
at all hazards be kept together, for the power of a united party 
is enormous. It has not oidy a large hut a thoroughly trained 
and disciplined army in its office-holders and office-seekers; 
and it can concentrate its force u]3on any point wdierc opposition 
is threatened to the regular' party nominations.^ All these 
office-holders and office-seekers have not only the spirit of self- 
interest to rouse them, but the bridle of fear to check any stirrings 
of indcrpendence. Discipline is very strict in this armjr. Sven 
city politicians must have a moral code and moral standard. It 
is not the code of an ordinary unprofessional citizen. It does not 
forbid falsehood, or malversation, or ballot stuffing, or “ repeat- 
ing.” But it denounces apathy or cowardice, di.sobedience, and 
above all, trea.son to the party. Its tJ^3ical virtue is “ soliciity,” 
unity of heart, mind, and effort among the workers, unquestioning 
loyalty to the party loaders, and devotion to the party ticket. He 
who takes his own course is a Kicker or Bolter ; and is punished 
not only sternly but vindictively. The path of promotion is 
closed to him ; he is turned out of the primary, and forljidden to 
Iiopc for a delegacy to a convention ; he is dismissed from any 
office lie holds which tire lliug can eormnand. Dai'k stories are 
even told of a .scairet police wliicih rvili ]3ursue tlic culprit wiio has 
l)etrayedhis party, and of mysterious disappearance.s of ii;enwJiose 
testimony against the Ring was feared. Whether tliere is any 
foundation for sucli tales I do not undertake, to say. But true it is 
that the bond lietween the par’ty chiefs and their followers is 
very close and very seldom brokcii. What the client was to 

» Aa for instance by paeWng the priniariea tidth its adherents from other 
districts, whom a p.artisan chairman or committee will suffer to come in and 

Tiiese rcmiarks all refer to the old-fashioned primarie.s. The new statutory 
IJrimary, as already observed, is a different thing, whose defects, as well as its 
merits, arc different. : - 
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his patron at Rome, what the vassal was to his lord in the Middle 
Ages, that the, “heelers” and “workers” are to their Boss in 
these great transatlantic cities. They render a personal feudal 
service, which their suzerain repays with the gift of a livelihood ; 
and the relation is all the more cordial because the lord bestows 
what costs him nothing, while the vassal feels tliat he can keep 
his post only by the favour of the lord. 

European readers must again be cautioned against drawing 
for themselves too dark a picture of the Boss. He is not a demon. 
He is not regarded with horror even by those “good citizens” 
who strive to shake off his yoke. He is not necessarily either 
corrupt or mendacious, though he grasps at place, power, and 
wealth. He is a leader to Avhom certain peculiar social and 
political conditions have given a character dissimilar from the 
party leaders whom Europe knows. It is worth wliile to point out 
in what the dissimilarity consists. 

A Boss needs fewer showy gifts than a European demagogue. 
His special theatre is neither the halls of the legislature nor the 
platform, but the committee-room. A power of rough-and-ready 
repartee, or a turn for florid declamation, will help him ; but he 
can dispense with both. What he needs are the arts of intrigue 
and that knowledge of men wliieh teaches him when to bully, when 
to cajole, whom to attract by the hope of gain, whom by appeals 
to party loyalty. Nor are so-called social gifts unimportant. 
The lower sort of city politicians congregate in clubs and bar- 
rooms ; and as much of the cohesive strength of the smaller 
party organizations arises from their being also social bodies, so 
also much of the power which liquor dealers exercise is due to the 
fact that “ heelers ” and “ workers ” spend their evenings in 
drinking places, and that meetings for political jiurposes are hekl 
there. Of the 1007 primaries and conventions of all parties hold 
in New York City preparatory to the elections of 1884, 633 took 
place in liquor saloons.* A Boss ought therefore to be hail fellow 
well met with those who frequent these places, not fastidious in 
his tastes, fond of a drink and ■wdlling to stand one, jovial in man- 
ners, and ready to oblige even a humble friend. 

The aim of a Boss is not so much fame as power, and power 
not so much over the conduct of affairs as over persons. Patron- 
age is what he chiefly seeks, patronage understood in. the largest 
sense in wliich it covers the disposal of lucrative contracts and 

1 Where primary laws are in force, primaries are no longer held in saloons. 
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other inodes of enrichment as well as salaried places. The de- 
pendants who surround him desire wealth, or at least a livelihood ; 
his business is to find this for them, and in doing so he strengthens 
his own position. ‘ It is as the bestower of riches that he holds his 
position, like the leader of a band of condottieri in the fifteenth 
century. 

The interest of a Boss in political questions is usually quite 
secondary. Here and there one may be found who is a politician 
in the European sense, who, whether sincerely or not, professes to 
be interested in some measure affecting the welfare of the coun- 
try. But the attachment of the ringster is usually given wholly 
to the concrete party, that is to the men who compose it, regarded 
as office-holders or office-seekers; and there is often not even 
a profession of zeal for any party doctrine. As a noted politician 
once happily observed, “There are no politics in polities.” Among 
bosses, therefore, there is little warmth of party spirit. The 
typical Boss regards the Bo.ss of the other party much as counsel 
for the plaintiff regards counsel for the defendant. They are pro- 
fessionally opposed, but not necessarily personally hostile. Between 
bosses there need be no more emnity than results from the fact 
that the one has got what the other wishes to have. Accordingly 
it sometimes happens that there is a good understanding between 
the chiefs of opposite parties in citie.s ; thej'' will even go the length 
of maJdng a joint “ deal,” i.e. of arranging for a distribution of 
offices whereby some of the friends of one shall get places, the 
residue being left for the friends of the other.® A well-organ- 
ized city party has usually a disposable vote which can be so 
cast under the directions of the managers as to effect this, or 
any other desired result. The appearance of hostility must, 

* ‘‘A Boas is .iIjIc to procure positions for many of hia henolimen on home 
railroiids, tlio olevated roads, quarry works, etc. Great corporations are pecul- 
iarly subject to the attacks of demagogues, and they find it greatly to their 
intorc.st to be on good terms with the loader in ea.ch district wlio controls the 
vot<5 of the assemblyman and alderman ; and tlierefore the former is pretty 
sure that a letter of recommendation from him on behalf of any applicant for 
work will receive most favourable conaidenation. The leader also is continually 
helping his supportor-s out of difficulties, pecuniary and otherwise : he lends 
them a flollar now and then, helps out, when possible, such of their kin.smen 
as get into the clutches of the law, gets a hold over such of them as have done 
wrong and are afraid of being exposed, and learns to mix bullying judiciously 
with the rendering of service.” — Mr. Theodore Tloosevelt, in the Centuru 
magazine for Nov., ISSB. 

= In one great State it was recently well iiiidorstood that the Democratio 
Bos.s of the chief cit.y and the R,epublionn Boss of the State were in the habit of 
trading offices with one another. 
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of (^ourao, l)e iniLinlaiiind for the benefit of the public, ; luit as 
it is for the interest of holli parties to make and keci> tlics(? jirival.o 
liargains, they are usually kept when ina<le, though it is .seldom 
possible to prove the fact. 

Tlici real hostility of the Boss is not to the opposite pa.rty, 
but to othei- factions within las own party. Often he lias a rival 
loading some otlier organization, and tleinanding, in resi iect of the 
vote,s which tliat organization (iontrols, a share of the good iliiugs 
going. Tile greatest cities can supiiort more tlian one faction 
within the same party ; thus New York had long three democraiic 
organizations, two of which were powerful and of ten angrily lioslile. 
If neither can crush the other, it finds itself oliliged to treat, and 
to consent to lose part of the spoils to its rival. Still more bitter, 
however, is the liatrcd of Boss and Ring towards those imanbers of 
the party wliu do not desire and are not to bo ap[)oased by a sliaro 
of the spoils, lint wlio agitato for what they call reform. They 
are natural and ijcnnanent (>nomies; nothing but the extinction 
of the Boss liimsolf and of bossdom altogether will satisfy tlunn. 
They are moreover the common cinemies of both iiartit's, that is, 
of bossdom in botli parties. lienee in I'ing-goverued cilh's pro- 
fessionals of both parties will .sometimes unite against tlu' reform- 
er.s, or will rather let their opponents secure a place than win it for 
themselves by the help of the “ indcpondi'iit vote.” Devotion to 
” party government,” as they understand it, can hanlly go farther. 

This great army of workers is moliilized for elections, tlio 
methods of which form- a wide and instructive doiiartment of 
political science. Here I refer only to their financial side', liccause 
that is intiniately connected with the Machine. Elections need 
money, in America a great deal of money. Whence, 1 hen, does 
the money come, seeing tliat the politicians themselves belong to, 
or emerge from, a needy class ? . 

The revenues of a King, that is, their collective, or, as one 
may say, ciorporate revenues, available for jiarty ])urpo.ses, flow 
from five sources. 

1. The first is public subscriptions. For important e](!ctious 
such as the hiomiial elections of State oflieoj’s, or ])C!rliaps for 
that of th(‘ State legislature, a “ caminiign fund,” as it is called, 
is raiseil by an appeal to woaJthy members of the jifirty. So 
strong is party feeling that many respond, even though they 
suspect tlio men who compose the Ring, disapprove its methods, 
and have no great liking for the candidates. 
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II. C’ontributions are sometimes privately olitainod from 
ricli men tincl especially from corporations (though statutes are 

now' attemiiting to prevent this) who, though not directly comiected * 

with tlie Iling, may expect something from its action. Contrac- 
tors, for instance, have Jin interest in gettiirg pieces of work from 
the city autliorities. Railroad men have an interest in preventing 
State legislation hostile to their lines. Both, therefore, may be 
williirg to help those who cair so effectively help them. This 
source of income is only available for important elections. Its i 

incidental mischief in enabling wealth to control a legislature 
through a Ring is serious. I 

III. An exceptionally audacious Ring ha.s been known to ■ 

make a surreptitious appropriation from the city or (more rarely) ; 

from the State treasury for the purposes not of the city or the 

State, but of its own election funds. It would not l:)e thought ; 

prudent to bring such an appropriation into the accounts to be I 

laid before the public ; in fact, pains are taken to prevent the i 

item from appearing, and the accounts liave to be manipulated 
for that purpose. The ju.stification, if any, of conduct not au- 
thorized by the law, must be sought in precedent, in the belief 
that the other side would do the same, and in the benefits 
which the Ring expects to confer upon the city it administers. 

It is a method of course available only when Ring officials con- 
trol the i)ubli(! funds, and cannot be resorted to by an opposition. 

IV. A tax used to be levied upon the office-holders of the 

party, varying from one to four or even five per cent upon the i 

amount of their annual salaries. The aggregate annual salaries 
of the city officials in New York City amounted in 1888 to , g 

SI 1,000, 000, and those of the two thousand (Ivc hundre<l Federal 
officials, who, if of the same party, might also he reejuired to 
contribute, 1 to $2,500,000. An assessment at two jier cent on t 

these amounts would produce over .$220,000 and $50,000 respec- 
tively, quite a respcctalrle sum for election expenses in a single g 

city.^ Even policemen in cities, oven office boys and workmen 5 ; 

‘ Dfllciiils would, !i.s a rulr, contribiitB only to tlio fund for Fodci'iil i: 

eloBtions; lint wlii-ii tho Boiitesl. covered both Federal and city ofRons, the funds [5 

would be apt to be blended. 1> 

The totals of salarie.s of offieials now aro of course far larger, but .as it is im- 6 

liossible to asuertain to-day on how much of them an .■issessnient is paid, the i 

flgure.9 in the text liave been iillowed to stand. | 

2 To make the calculation complete, we should have to reckon in also the | 

(comparatively few) State officials and assessments payable by them. ri 
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in Federal dockyards, have been assessed by their party. As a 
tenant had in the days of feudalism to make occasional money 
payments to his lord in addition to the military service ho 
rendered, so now the American vassal must render his aids in 
money as well as give knightly service at the primaries, in the 
canvass, at the polls. His liabilities are indeed heavier than 
those of the feudal tenant, for the latter could relieve himself 
from duty in the field by the payment of scutage, while under 
the Machine a money payment never discharges from the obli- 
gation to serve in the army of “workers.” Forfeiture and the 
being proclaimed as “nithing,” are, as in the days of the Anglo- 
Norman kings, the penalty for failure to discharge the duties 
by which the vassal holds. Efforts which began with an order 
issued by President Hayes in 1877 appl3dng to Federal offices 
have been made to prevent by administrative action and by 
legislation the levying of this tribute on Federal officials, but 
it is believed that the evil has not yet been extirpated. Indeed, 
some officials do not wait to be “asisesscd,” but think they “ earn 
merit ” (as the Buddhists say) by sending in their contributions 
ultroneously before any suggestion reaches them. 

V. Another useful expedient might seem to have Imen bor- 
rowed from European monarchies in the sale of nominations and 
occasionally of offices themselves.* A person who seeks to be 
nominated as candidate for one of the more important offices, 
such as a judgeship or a seat in the State Senate, or 'in Con- 
gress, is often required to contribute to the election fund a sum 
proportioned to the importance of the place he seeks, the excuse 
given for the practice lieing the cost of elections ; and the same 
principle is occasionally applied to the gift of non-elective 
offices, the right of appointing to which is vested in some official 
member of a Ring — e.g. a mayor. The price of a nomina- 
tion for a seat in the State legislature is said to run from $500 
up to $1000, and for one of the better judgeahip.s higluu- than 
S5000; but this is largely matter of conjecture.^ Of course 

I As jiidicial places were sold under the old Freuoh monarchy, and tiommig- 
sions in the array in Enfiland till 1872. 

“ “ A judKesliip,” said (writing in 1883) Mr. P. W. Whitridgo, " costs in New 
York about $15,000; the district attorneyship the same; for a nomination to 
Congress the price is about 34000, though this is variable; an aldermanic nomi- 
nation i.s worth ,31500, and that for the Assembly from $600 to $1,50(1. The 
amount realised from these assessments cannot bo exactly estimated, but the 
amount raised by Tammany Hall, which is the most eompicte political organi- 
zation, may be fixed very nearly at $125,000 (£25,000). This amount is col 
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much less will be given if the prospects of carrying the elec- 
tion are doubtful : the prices quoted must be taken to repre- 
sent cases where the large party majority makes success certain. 
Naturally, the salaries of officials have to be i-aised in order to 
enable them to bear this charge, so that in the long run it may 
be thrown upon the public ; and an eminent Bo.ss of New York 
City defended, before a conunittee of the legislature, the large 
salaries paid to aldermen, on the ground that “heavy demands 
were made on them by their party.” ^ 

lectod and expended by a small e.xeoutive eommittee who keep no aoeounts and 
are re.sponaible only to each other.” — Article “Assessments,” in Amcr. Cyclop, 
of Political ^science. In 1887, the City Chamberlain ol New York estimated 
the average minimum assessment levied on a candidate for mayor at 820,000, 
for comptroller at .$10,000, for district attorney at S5000. However, in 1887 
the Demon itic Rings in Now York City demanded 825,000 for the nomination 
to the Comptrollership, and $5000 for that to a State Senatorship. The salary 
of the Comptroller is $10,000 for three yeans, that of Senator $1500 for two 
years, i.o. the senatorial candidate was expected to pay .82000 more than his 
total snlary, a fact suggestive of expectations of gain from some other source. 

'■’Before a eommittee of the New York legislature the county clerk testi- 
fied that his income was nearly $80,000 a year, but with refreshing frankness 
admitted that hi.s own position was practically that of a figure-head, and that 
all the work was done by his deputy on a small fixed salary. As the county 
clerk’s term is three years, he should nominally receivo $240,000, but as a 
matter of fact two-thirds of the money probably goes to the political organi- 
sations with which he is connected.” — Mr. T. Roosevelt in Century magasine 
for Nov., 1886. A county officer answered the same committee, when they put 
what was meant to be a formal ciuestion as to whether he performed his public 
duties faithfully, that he did so perform them whenever they did not conflict 
with his political duties ! meaning thereby, as he explained, attending to his 
local organizations, seeing politicians, “fixing” primaries, bailing out those of 
his friends who wore summoned to appear before a justice of peace, etc. 
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LOCAL EXTENSION OF RINGS AND BOSSES 

To detormiiie tlie extent to which the Ring and I’joss system 
slcetelied in the preceding chapters prevails over the United 
States would be difhcult even for an American, because it 
would require a minute knowledge of the local affairs of all 
the States and cities. Much more, then, is it difficult for a 
European. I can do no more than indicate generally the 
results of the inquiries I have made, commending the details 
of the question to some future inve.stigator. 

It has been pointed out that rings and bosses are the product 
not of democracy, but of a particular form of democratic gov- 
ernment, acting under certain peculiar conditions. They be- 
long to democratic government, as the old logicians would say, 
not simpUciier but secundum quid: they arc. not of its es.sonce, 
but are merely separable accidents. We have .seen tiiat those 
conditions are — 

The existence of a Spoils System (= paid offices given and 
taken away for party reasons). 

Opportunitie.s for illicit gains arising out of the po.sse.ssion 
of office. 

The presence of a m.ass of ignorant and jiliiiblo voters. 

The insufficient participation in politics of the “ good citizens, ” 

If these be the true causes or conditions producing the phe- 
nomenon, we may expect to find it mo.st fully developed in the 
places where the conditions exist in fulkjst meinsure, loss .so 
where they are more limited, absent where tliey do not exist. 

A short examination of the facts will show that such i.s the 
case. 

It may be thought that the Spoils System is a constant, ex- 
i, sting everywhere, and therefore not admitting of the applica- 
tion of this method of concomitant variations. That system 
124 
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does no doubt prevail over every State of the Union, l)ut it 
is not everywhere an equally potent factor, for in some cities 
the offices are much better paid than in others, and the reve- 
nues which their occupants control are larger. In .some small 
communities the offices, or most of them, are not paid at all. 
Hence this factor varies scarcely less than the others. 

We may therefore say with truth that all of the four condi- 
tions above named are most fully present in great cities. Some 
of the offices are highly paid ; many give facilities for lucrative 
jobbing; and the unpaid officers are sometimes the most apt 
to abuse these facilities. The voters are .so numerous that a 
strong and active organization is needed to drill them ; the 
majority so ignorant as to be easily led. Tlie be.st citizens are 
engrossed in businc'ss and eannot give to political work the 
continuous attention it demands. Such are the phenomena of 
New York, Pliiladclphia, Chicago, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, and New Orleans. 
In these cities Ring-and-Bossdom has attained it.s amplest 
growth, overshadowing the whole field of politics. 

Of the first two of these I need nob .speak in detail here, 
proposing to refer to their phenomena in later chapters, but 
Chicago, often shockingly mi.sgoverned, has latterly improved 
and seems likely to improve further under the idgilant action 
of a group of public-spirited citizens. As regards certain other 
cities, I subjoin .some remarks with wliich I was favoured in 1887 
by leading citizens resident therein, in reply to interrogatories 
wliicli 1 addressed to them ; and have in each case added a few 
words to l)ring the story down through more recent years. 
Knowing how apt a stranger is to imagine a greater uniformity 
than exists, I desire to enable the reader to imderstand to what 
extent the description I have given is generally true, and with 
what local diversities its general truth is compatihie. And as 
the remarks quoted illustrate the phenomena of city rriisgovcrn- 
ment in general, they have the interest which belongs to original 
and contemporaneous historical authorities. 

Cincinnati (Ohio), population in 1890, 296,908, in 1910, 
364,463. 

“ Our Ring is in a less formal shape than is sometimes soon, hut dis- 
honest men of both parties do in fact combine for common profits al, the 
pnldio ex))nnse. As regards a Boss, there is at this moment an intor- 
regnum, but some ambitious men are observed to be making progress 
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towavda that dignity. Rings are both the effect and ilio ciuiai' ol' pecu- 
lation. They are the result of the general law of combination to furlJier 
the interest of the combiner.s. 

“Whore a Ring exists it can always exclude from ofOco a good citizen 
known to bo hostile to it. But a good easy man who will not fight and 
will make a reputable ligm-e-head may be an excellent invesl.menl^ 

“ The large cities are the great sufferers from the Spoils System, be- 
cause in them power gives the greatest opportunity for profit and pecula- 
tion. In them also it is easy to make a more or less open eoinbinaticni 
of keepers of tijipling shops and the ‘bummers,’ etc., wlio congregate in 
them. Hero, too, is the natural home of the class of vagabonds wlio will 
Iirofoss devotion to the party or the man who will pay them, and wlio 
oombine to levy blackmail upon every candidate, and in turn aro ready 
to stuff ballot-boxes, to buy votes, to ‘repeat,’ etc. These scoundrels 
‘live by politics’ in their way, and force their services upon more promi- 
nent men, till there comes to be a sort of ‘solidarity’ in which men of 
national reputation find themselves morally compromised by being 
obliged to recognize this sort of fraternity, and directly or indirectly to 
make themselves responsible for the methods of these ‘henchmen’ and 
followers. They dare not break with tliis class because its enmity would 
defeat their ambitions, and the more unscrupulous of iJicm make fullest 
use of the co-operation, only rendering a little homage to dcc-ency by 
seoldng to do it through intermediates, so as not too disgustingly to dirty 
their own hands. 

“In such a condition of things the, cities become the prey of the 
‘eriininnl (.‘lass’ in polities, in order to eri.suro the di.seijdine and organ- 
ization in State and national polities which are ne(‘.essary to the distin- 
guished leaders for success. As a result, it goes almost without saying that 
every considerable city has its rings and its actual or W'ould-bo bosses. 
There are occasional ‘ revolutions of the palace ’ in whieli bos,sos aro 
deposed, or ‘ choked off,’ because they are growing to(j fat on the spoils, 
and there is no such permanence of temiro as to enable the uniniliatefl 
always to tell what boss or what ring is in power. Tlioy do not publi.sh 
an. Aimanach de Gotlia, but we feel and know that the process of plunder 
continues, A man of gemius in this way, like a 'Pweed or a Kelly, comes 
occasionally to the front, but even in the absence of a ruhw of t.his soi't 
the ward politutians can always tell where the decisive inlluenccis I’C'^ide. 

“ The sizo of the city in which the system reaches full bloom d(3pon(ls 
upon its tiusiiioss and general character. Small towns witli a proijorriou- 
ately large manufacturing population are better fields for rings tlian moro 
homogeneous communities built up as centres of mercantilo trade. The 
tendency howovur is to orgam'zo an official body of ‘workers’ in oven 
the smallest community ; and the selfishness of man naturally leads to 
the doctrine that those who do the work shall live by it. 'l’liu.s, from Hie 
profits of ‘rotation in office’ and the exercise of intrigue and trick to get 
the place of the present incumbent, there is the/acife dcftc.ciiKUii ki re- 
garding the profits of peculation anii the plunder of the public as a legiti- 
mate corrective for the too slow accumulation from legal pay. Certain 
salaries and fees in local offices are notoriously kept high, so that the 
incumbent may freely ‘bleed’ for party use, or, what is the same thing. 
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for the use of party ‘bummers.’ Thus -vve have had clerks of courts and 
sheriffs getting many times as much pay as the judges on the lieiioh, eto, 
Prom tlus, jobbing in contracts, liribery, and imidushiiig stealing are 
reached by such easy steps that perhaps the local politician is hardly con- 
scious of the progress in his moral education." 

It would not be fitting to insert here equally free comments 
on the conditions of to-day. But in 1912 Cincinnati was de- 
scribed by competent observers as suffering from the old evils, 
and it is no secret that she had. been long ruled by a boss of 
eminent capacity. 

St. Louis (Missouri), population in 1890, 451,770; in 1910, 
087,029. 

“ There are always Rings in both parties more or less active according 
to ciroumstances. 

‘‘ Two or perhaps three men are the loeogni/ed Bosses of the Demo- 
cratic party (which is in the majority), one man of the Rapubliean. 

‘‘ The Rings are the cause of both peoulation and jobbery, although 
St. Louis has had no 'big steal.’ 

‘‘ A good citizen seeldng office would be excluded by the action of the 
Rings in our large cities, except in times of excitement, when good people 
are aroused to a proper sense of duty.” ‘ 

In 1909 St. Louis had no recognized Boss, and had enjoyed 
for some years an exceptionally good Mayor. Tliere was, 
however, a good deal of Ring power, acting on or through the 
city Councils. Attempts were being made in 1912 to enact a 
new charter. 

Louisville (Kentucky), population in 1890, 161,129; in 1910, 
223,928. 

“ It can hardly be said that there is a regular Ring in Louisville. 
There are corrupt combinations, but they are continually shifting. The 
higher plaees in these combinations are occupied by Democrats, these 
being the ruling party, but they always contain some Republicans. 

“ The only Boss there is in Louisville to-day is the Louisville Gas 
Oompauy. It works mainly through the Democratic party, as it is easier 
1,0 bribe the ‘Republican’ negroes into the support of Democratic candi- 
dates than white Democrats to support Republicans. 

“ There is very little peculation in Kentnoky now — no great disclosure 
for over five years ; but there is a great deal of johbei-y. 

“ The effect of the coinhinations is of course towards excluding good 
and capable men from office and to make room tor mere favourites and 
local politicians." ^ 

* My correspondent wrote In. 1892 that the above remarks were still equally 
applicable. Both parties remained under a despotic Ring rule. 

® The condition of LouisviUe was described as suhatantiatly the same in 1893. 
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Til 1909 Louisville was slated to lie suffering from rings, liuL 
in a comparatively mild form. A civic: uprising in 1!KK5 had 
given her for three years an upright and capable Mayor. _ 

Miiineapoli.s (Minnesota), fiopulation in 1890, 104,738 — 

“Tliera lias been for several years past a very (li.sropiitiailo Ring, 
wliifili iias come info power by capturing tlioniaobiuoryof tlio J-lcnnocniXie 
party, tiirougli (I) diligent work in the ward cauciisii.s ; (2) liy it.s acitivo 
alliance with the liquor dealers, gamblers, and so forth, and the support 
of ‘lewd fellow.s of the leaser sort,’ regardle.s.s of national political prefer- 
eucos; (3) by a skilful and plausible cdiampionship of ‘labor’ and a 
capture of the labor vote. 

“Tlie Boss of this gang is thoroughly disliked and distrusted by the 
responsible and reputable element of his party in Minnesota, but they 
tolerate him on account of hi.s popularity and because they cannot break 
him down. He has operated chiefly through control of the police 
sy.stem. Instead of suppres.sing gamldiug liouse.s, for exaniplo, he has 
allowed several of them to rim under police protection, him.self sliaring 
ill their large gains. Until recently the liquor saloon licenses havt) been 
.$500 (XlOO) a year. Ho and the heads of the police departinent have 
allowed a number of places to retail liquor somewhat secretly otit.side 
the police patrol limits, within which wo restrict the liquor traffic, and 
from these illicit publicans the Ring has colloet-ed large sums of money. 

‘‘The Ring has seoraeil to control the majority in tho Common Conn- 
cil, but tho system of direct Uwation and of ohocdcing cxpeiiditnro is so 
open, and the scrutiny of tho press and public so constant, that thorn has 
been little opportunity for actual plunder. In t;he awarding of contracts 
there i.s sometimes a savour of jobbery, and .several of tho eounoilmen 
are not above taldng bribes. But they have been able to do compar.a- 
tively little mischief ; in fact, nothing outrageous lias occurred outside of 
the police department. The Ring has lately obtained control of tlio 
(elective) Pai'ic Board, and some di.sroputable jobs have resulted. So 
there have been malpractices in the department of health and hospitals, 
in the management of the water system and in tho giving away of a 
street railway franeliise. But we are not a badly-pluiiderecl city by any 
means ; and we have just succeeded in taking the control of the police 
out of the hands of the Ring officials and vested it in a Metropolitan 
Police Board, with excellent I'esnlts. Two of the Ring are now undej- 
indictment of the county grand jury for malpractices in office.” 

Ill 1910, population 301,408, things had improved in Minmv 
apolis, A trustworthy correspondent wrote in 1909 

Clld party lines, ivliile not exactly obliterated, have become indis- 
linct in all elections, whether municipal, state, or national. In fact; the 
hold of the party over its members has become a very uncertain thing 
and consequently the control of the party machinery no longer suffices 
to bring victory at the polls. No one boss or political ring can frame 
a .set of candidates and force it ou a party since the voters have now 
a direct vote upon all candidates for office, except those elected for the 
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State, at .wliioli, under tlie primary law, it is a common practice for 
voters belonging to the minority party to participate in the nomina- 
tion of the candidates in the majority party. The practice is contrary 
to law, and to indulge in it the voter must forego the right of taking 
part in the nomination of candidates of his own party. The Voters’ 
League, which attempts to prevent the election of incompetent men to 
the City Councils and to the Board of County Commissioners by pub- 
lishing the reeord.s of all candidates for office and by making recom- 
mendations to voters iiTespective of party conditions, has also been a 
force in local politics. 

“Minneapolis has no real political boss. There have been political 
rings, and those still exist, but in a modified form. The i-eal power in 
polities in the city is believed to be in the hands of some prominent 
corporations.” 

St. Paul, population in 1890, 133,156, in 1910, 214,744 — 

‘ ‘ There is no regular Bing in St. Paul. It has for many years been in 
the hands of a clique of municipal Democratic politicians, who are fairly 
good citizens, and have committed no very outrageous depredations. 
The city is run upon a narrow partisan plan, but in its main policies and 
expenditures the views of leading citizens as formulated in the Chamber 
of Coimneroe almost invariably prevail. 

“The Rings of Western cities (adds my informant) are not deliber- 
ately organized for plunder or jobbery. They grow out of our party 
polities. Certain of the worst elements of a party find that their superior 
diligence and skill in the manipulation of preemot and ward caucuses put 
them in control of the local machinery of their party organization. The 
success of their party gives them control of municipal affairs. They are 
generally men who are not engaged in successful trade or professional 
life, and make city politics their business. They .soon find it profitable 
to engage in various small schemes and jobs for profit, but do not usually 
perpetrate anything very bold or bad.” 

I have taken the two cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
because they illustrate the differences which one often finds 
between i)hiecs whose population and other conditions seem 
very similar. The centres of these tw'o cities are only ten 
miles apart ; their suburbs have begun to touch ; they will 
soon be, in a material sense, one city. Minneapolis is younger, 
and has grown far more rapidly, and the manufacturing ele- 
ment ill its population is larger. But in most respects it 
resembles its elder sister — they are extremely jealous of 

one anotlier - so closely that an Old World observer who has 

not realized the swiftness with which phenomena come and go 
in the West is surprised to find the political maladies of the 
one so much gra,ver than those of the other. 
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It lias been .seen how things stood in. 1887. In 1893 they 
had changed for the better in both cities. The Boss of Minne- 
apolis had vanished, and the party opposed to that he had 
adorned ivas in power. The municipal achniuisfcration, if not 
free from reproach, was comparatively free from scandals. 
St. Paul showed a marked improvement. A mayor had been 
elected on a “reform ticket,” and the municipal clique formerly 
dominant had been broken up. But no one could feel sure 
that these gains would be preserved. 

In 1909 Miimeapolis haidng (as above reported) done much 
to reform her ways, it was stated that the situation in St. Paul 
had changed much less. The former political clique still held 
power. A Boss had for some time been reigning, but the police 
administration was described as efficient. Such are the vicis- 
situdes of cities. 

The great city of San Francisco, capital of the “Pacific slope,” 
with a population in 1910 of 416,912 people, was for years ruled 
by a formidable bo,s.s who, through an energetic lieutenant, 
commanded the Fire Department of the city, and used its 35(3 
paid employ^ as a sort of preetorian guard. He controlled tlu? 
city elections, dominated the officials, was a power in State 
politics, tampered with the administration of the criminal law. 
At last steps were taken to hn,ve him and his grand vizir indicted 
for peculation, whereupon they both fled to Canada, and the 
city escaped the yoke. But the conditions which produced 
hossdom remaining, it fell before long under a still worse yoke. 
In 1907 there was a local revolution, due to the discovery of cor- 
ruption on the part of prominent officials for which two wore 
imprisoned, but the phenomena of that uprising and the evemts 
that have followed cannot yet be with propriety de.scribed 
in these pages. In 1913 there was an honest government. 

Pittsburg, population (in 1910) 533,905, has had a chequered 
history. No city has been more swayed by Bosses of ability 
and audacity. Lately a strong and able mayor gave it a good 
administration, the results of which have tended to raise the 
standard which the people expect ; but whether that standard 
will be maintained seems still doubtful. In 1910 several mem- 
bers of the city government were convicted of corruption. 

In cities of the second rank (say from ten thousand to one 
hundred thousand inhabitants) some of the same mischiefs 
exist, but on a smaller scale. The opportunities for jobinng 
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are limited. The offices are moderatelj'^ paid. The popula- 
tion of new immigrants, politically incompetent, and therefore 
easily pervertible, bears a smaller ratio to the native Ameri- 
cans. The men prominent by their wealth or capacity are 
more likely to be Imown to the mass of the voters, and may 
have more leisure to join in local politics. Hence, although we 
find rings in many of these cities, they are less povverful, less 
audacious, less corrupt. There are, of course, differences between 
one city and another, differeirces sometimes explicable by the his- 
tory and the character of its population. A very high authority 
wrote mo in 1887 from Michigan, a State above the average — 

“ I have heard no charge of the reign of Boases or Rings for the ‘ pur- 
poses of peculation’ in any of the cities or towns of Michigan or Indiana, 
or indeed in more than a few of oiu- cities generally, and tho.se for the 
most part are the large cities. In certain cases rings or bosses have man- 
aged political campaigns for partisan purposes, and sometimes to suoh an 
extent, say in Detroit, that good citizens have been excluded from office 
or have declined to run. But robbery was not the aim of the rings. In 
not a few of our cities the liquor-saloon keepers have combined to 'run 
politics’ so as to gain control and secure a municipal management 
friendly to them. That is in part the explanation of the great uprising 
of the Prohibition party.” 

Detroit (population in 1910, 465,766) was described in 1909 
as improving .steadily, owing to air aroused public sentiment 
for good government which is forcing higher standards on the 
professional politicians. 

Denver, now a city of 213,381, has obtained an unenviable 
notoriety for the prevalence of corrupt influences in its politics, 
but the administration of its affairs seems to be efficient. 

The cities of New York State seem to suffer more than those 
of New England or the West. Albany (a place of 100,000 
people) long groaned under its Rings, but as the seat of the 
New York legislature it has been a focus of intrigue. Buffalo 
(with 400,000) has a large population of foreign origin and obeys 
a boss. Rochester and Troy are ruled by local clkpies ; the 
latter was at one time full of fellows who went to servo as 
“repeaters” at Albany elections. Syracuse is smaller and said 
to be more pure than Rochester, but has sometimes shown 
some serious symptoms of the same disease. Cleveland is a 
larger idace than any of thesoj but having, like the rest of 
Northern Ohio, a better quality of population, its rings have 
never carried things with a high hand, nor stolen public money, 
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. and it is fortunate in having a strong non-political commercial 
organization of good citizens who keep an eye on the city gov- 
ernment. The same may be said of such New England cities 
as Providence, Augusta, Hartford, Worcester, Lowell, though 
neither Boston nor New Haven have been free from rings. 
The system more or less exists in all these, but the bosses have 
not ventured to exclude respectable outsiders from o/lice, nor 
have they robbed the city, debauched the legislature, retained 
their jDowor by (dection frauds after the maimer of tlieir great 
models in New York and Philadelphia. And this seems to 
hold true also of the Western and Southern cities of moderate 
size. A seaside suburb of one great Eastern city once pro- 
duced a singularly audacious Boss, who combined that position 
with those of head of the police and superintendent of the 
princiiial Sunday-school. He had tampered freely with the 
election returns, giving his support sometimes to one party 
sometimes to another, and had apparently been able to "turn 
over” the vote of the place at his pleasure. A rising of the 
“ good citizens ” at la.st succeeded in procuring his conviction 
and imprisonment for election offences. 

As regards Ohio a judicious authority said — 

“ Rings are much less likely to o.xist in the smaller cities, though a 
population ot 30,000 or 40,000 may occasionally support them. Wo 
should hardly find them in a city below 10,000 : any eoiTuption there 
would be occasional, not systematic.” 

From Missouri I was informed that — 

“We have few or no rings in cities under 60,000 inhabitants. The 
smaller cities are not favourable to such lands of control. Men know 
one another too well. There is no large floating irresponsible following 
as in large cities.” 

A .similar answer from Kentucky adds that rings have never- 
theless been heard of in cities so small as Lexington wlien it 
had 22,000 inhabitants and Frankfort with lcs.s than half that 
population. In these three States the facts seem to be still 
much as formerly stated. 

In quite small towns and in the rural districts — in fact, 
wherever there is not a municipality, but government is either 
by a town meeting and selectmen or by torvirship or county 
officials — the dangerous conditions are reduced to their mini- 
mum. The new immigrants ai’e not generally planted in large 
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masses but scattered among the native population, whose habits 
and modes of thinlcing they soon acquire. The Germans and 
Scandinavians who settle in the country districts have been 
among the best of their race, and form a valuable elenuMit. 
The country voter, whether native or foreign, is exposc'd to 
fewer temptations than his brother of the city, and is less easy 
either to lead or to drive. He is parsimonious, and ]mys hi.s 
county or town officials on a niggardly scale. A Boss has 
therefore no occupation in such a place. His talents would be 
wasted. If a Ring exists in a small city it is little more than 
a clique of local lawyers who combine to get hold of the local 
offices, each in his tui’n, and to secure a seat for one of them- 
selves in the State legi.slature, where there may be pickings to 
be had. It is not easy to draw the line between such a clique, 
which one may find all the world over, and a true Ring ; but 
by whichever name we call the weed, it does little harm to the 
crop. Here and there, however, one meets with a genuine Boss 
even in these seats of rural innocence. I know a New England 
town, with a population of about ten thousand people, which 
was long ruled by such a local wirepuller. I do not thinlt he 
stole. But he had gathered a party of voters round him, by 
whose help he carried the offices, and got a chance of perpe- 
trating jobs which enriched himself and supplied work for his 
supporters. The circumstances, hoAvever, were exceptional. 
Within the taxing area of the town there lie many villas of 
wealthy merchants, who do business in a neighbouring city, 
but are taxed on their summer residences here. The funds 
which this town has to deal Avith Avere therefore much largeir 
than Avould be the case in most toA\ms of its size, Avhile many 
of the rich taxpayers are not citizens here, but vote in the city 
where they live during the winter.^ Hence they could not go 
to the toAvn meeting to beard the Boss, but had to grin and pay 
Avhile they watched his gambols. 

Speaking generally, the country places and the smaller cities 
are not ring-ridden. There is a tendency everyAvhere for the 
local party organizations to fall into the hands of a. foAV men, 
perhaps of one man. But this happens not so mucli from an 

1 It will be romeinbcrcd that in the United States, thoiiRh a man may pay 
taxes on his real estate in any number of States nr eoiintiea or oities, ho can 
vote, even in purely local elections or on purely local matters, in one place 
only — that in which he is held to reside. In this respect the principle of “no 
taxation without representation" has been ignored. 
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intent to exclude others and misuse power, as because the work 
is left to those who have some sort of interest in doing it, that, 
namely, of being themselves nominated to an office. Such 
per.sons anj seldom professional office-seekers, but lawyers, 
farmers, or store-keepers, who are glad to add something to 
their income, and have the importance, not so contemptible in 
a village, of sitting in the State legislature. Nor does much 
harm result. The administration is fairly good ; the taxpayers 
are not robbed. If a leading citizen, who docs not belong to 
the managing circle, wishes to get a nomination, he will prob- 
ably succeed; in fact, no one will care to exclude him. In 
many places there is a non-party “citizens’ committee” which 
takes things out of the hands of the two organizations by 
running as candidates respectable men irrespective of party. 
Such candidates generally succeed if the local party managers 
have offended public sentiment by bad nominations. In short, 
the materials for real ring government do not exist, and its 
methods are inapplicable, outside the largo cities. No one 
needs to fear it, or does fear it. 

What has been said refers chiefly to the Northern, Middle, 
and Western States. The circum, stances of the South are dif- 
ferent, but they illustrate equally well the general laws of ring 
growth. In the Southern cities tliere is scarcely any population 
of European immigrants. The lowest class consists of negroes 
and “poor whites.” The negroes are ignorant, and would be 
dangerously plastic material in the hands of unscrupulous 
wirepuller.s, as was amply shown after the Civil War. But 
they have hitherto nrostly belonged to the Rcpnlslican party, 
ancl the Democratic party has so completely regained its as- 
cendency that the bosses who controlled the negro vote can 
do nothing. In most jrarts of the South the men of ability and 
standing have! interested themselves in politics so far as to 
dictate the lines of party action. Their position when self- 
government was restored and the carpet-baggers had to be 
overthrown forccil them to exertion. Sometunes they use or 
tolerate a Ring, but they do not suffer it to do serious mischief, 
and it is usually glad to nominate one of them, or any one 
whom tlmy recommend. The old traelitions of sQ(!ial leadership 
have survived better in some parts of the South than in the 
North, so that the poorer part of the white population is more 
apt to follow the suggestions of eminent local citizens and to 
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place them at its head when tliey will accept the ixjsition. 
Moreover, the South is a comparatively poor country. Le.ss is 
to be gained from office (including membership of a legi.slature), 
either in the way of salary or indirectly through jobbing con- 
tracts or influencing legislation. The prizes in the profession of 
politics being fewer, the profession is not prosecuted with the 
same earne.stness and perfection of organization. There are, 
however, some cities where conditions .similar to tho.se of large 
Northern cities reappear, and there Ring-and-Bossdom reap- 
pears also. New Orleans is the best example — it has a strong 
Ring — and in Arkansas and Texas, where there never was a 
plantation aristocracy like that of the Slave States on the 
Atlantic coast, rings are pretty numerous, though, as the cities 
are small and seldom rich, their exploits attract little attention. 
That in Galveston fell when the Commission form of city gov- 
ernment was adopted. 



CHAPTER LXV 


SPOILS 

An illustration of Oxenstjema’s dictum regarding the wisdom 
with which the world is govei’ned may be found in the fact that 
the greatest changes are often those introduced with the least 
notion of their consequence, and the most fatal those A\ihich 
encounter least resistance. So the system of removals from 
Federal office which began in the days of Andrew Jackson, 
though disapproved of by several among the leading statesmen 
of the time, including Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, excited 
comparatively little attention in the country, nor did its advo- 
cates foresee a tithe of its far-reaching results. 

The Constitution vests the right of appointing to Pe<leral 
offices in the President, requiring the consent of the Senate in 
the case of the more important, and permitting Congress to 
vest the appointment of inferior officers in the President alone, 
in the courts, or in the heads of departments. It was assumed 
that this clause gave officials a tenuin at the pleasure of the 
President — i.c. that he had the legal right of removing them 
without cause assigned. But the earlier Presidents considered 
the tenure as being practically for life or during good behav- 
iour, and did not remove, except for some solid I’eason, persons 
appointed by their predecessors. Washington in his eight 
years displaced only nine persons, and all for cause, John 
Adams nine in four years, and those not on political grounds. 
Jetlerson in his eight years removed thirty-nine, Imt immy of 
these were persons whom Adams had unfairly put in just before 
quitting office ; and in the twenty years that followtid (1808-28) 
there ivere but sixteen removals. In 1820, however, a bill was 
run through Congress with hardly any discussion, fixing four 
years as the term for a large number of the more important 
offices, and making those terms expire .shortly aftm' the inau- 
guration of a President. This was ominous of evil, and called 
forth the strong displeasure of both Jefferson and Madison. 

136 
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The Pre.siclent, however, and his heads of departinent.s, did not 
remove, so the tenure on good behaviour generally remained. 
But a nciw era began with the hot and heady Jackson, who 
reached the presidential chair in 1829. He was a rough West- 
erner, a man of the people, borne into power bj' a pojrular move- 
ment, incensed against all who Avere connected with his pre- 
decessor, a warm friend and a bitter enemy, anxious to repay 
services rendered to himself. Penetrated by extreme theories 
of equality, he proclaimed in his Message that rotation in 
office was a principle in the Republican creed, and obeyed both 
his doctrine and his passions by displacing five hundred post- 
masters in his first year, and appointing partisans in their 
room. The plan of using oflScc as a mere engine in partisan 
warfare had already been tried in New York, where the stress 
of party contests had led to an early development of many 
devices in party organization ; and it Avas a Ngav York adherent 
of Jackson, Marcy, Avho, speaking in the Senate in 1832, con- 
densed the neAV doctrine in a phrase that has become famous 
~ “To tlie victor belong the spoils.” ^ 

From 1828 to a few years ago the rule AAuth both parties has 
been that on a change of President nearly all Federal offices, 
from the embassies to European Courte doAvn to village post- 
masterships, ai'e deemed to be vacant. The present holders 
may of course be continued or reappointed (if their term has 
expired) ; and if the new President belongs to the same party 
as his predecessor, many of them Avill be; but they are not 
hold to have either a legal of a moral claim. The choice of the 
President or departmental head has been absolutely free, no 
qiialifieation.s, exceirt the citizenship of the nominee, being 
retiuired, nor airy check imposed on him, except that the Senate’s 
consent is Ticcdod to the more important posts.® 

The AACiiit of knoAvledge on the part of the President and his 

‘ Beforu 1820 Governor Clinton nomplained “of an orgamVAHl uiid diaci- 
plinod corps of Federal ofRciala interfering in State elections." Mnrey’s speaoh 
was a defence of the system of partisan removals and short terms from the 
example of his own .State. “They [the New York politicians] when contend- 
ing for victory avow the intention of enjoying the fruits of it. They see noth- 
ing wrong in the rule that to the victor belong the spoils of the enemy.” 

' Sec on this subject, Chapter V. in A''ol. I. 

The Act of 1820 as extended by sulwetiuent legislation applies to more than 
GOOD offices. Its mischief, however, was not confined to the legal vacating of 
these posts, hut has lain largely also in establishing a enstom aiiplying to a 
far larger number of minor places.' 
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ministers of the persons who applied for places at a distance, 
obliged them to seek information and advice from those who, 
belonging to the neighbourhood, could give it. It was natural 
for the senators from a State or the representative in Congress 
from a district within which a vacant office lay, to recommend 
to the President candidates for it, natural for the President or 
his ministers to be guided by this recommendation, of course, 
in both cases, only when they belonged to the same party as the 
President. 1?hus the executive became accustomed to admit 
the rights which the politicians claimed, and suffered its pat- 
ronage to be prostituted to the purpose of rewarding local 
party service and conciliating local party support. Now and 
then a President, or a strong Minister controlling the Presi- 
dent, has proved restive; yet the usage continues, being 
grounded on the natural wish of the executive to have the 
good-will and help of the senators in getting treaties and ap- 
pointments confirmed, and on the feeling that the party in 
every district must be strengthened by a distribution of good 
things, in the way which the local leader thinlcs most service- 
able. The essential features of the system are, that a place in 
the public service is held at the absolute pleasure of the ap- 
pointing authority ; that it is invariably bestowed from party 
motives on a party man, as a reward for party services (whether 
of the appointee or of some one who pushes him) ; that no 
man expects to hold it any longer than his party holds power ; 
and that this gives him the strongest personal reasons for 
fighting in the party ranks. Thus the conception of office 
among politicians came to be not the ideal one, of its involving 
a duty to the community, nor the “practical” one, of its being 
a snug berth in which a man may live if he does not positively 
neglect his work, but the perverted one, of its being a salary 
paid in respect of party services, past, present, and future. 

The politicians, however, could hardly have riveted thi.s 
system on the country but for certain notions which had be- 
come current among the mass of the people. “Rotation, in 
office” was, and indeed by most men still is, held to be con- 
formable to the genius of a democracy. It gives every man 
an equal (ffiance of power and salary, resembling herein tlie 
Athenian and Florentine system of choosing officers by lot. 
It is supposed to stimulate men to exertion, to foster a laud- 
able ambition to serve the country or the neighbourhood, to 
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prevent the growth of an official caste, with its habits of rou- 
tine, its stiffness, its arrogance. It recognizes that equality 
which is so dear to the American mind, bidding an official 
remember that he is the servant of the people and not their 
master, like the bureaucrats of Europe. It forbids him to 
fancy that he has any right to be where he is, any ground for 
expecting to stay there. It ministers in an odd kind of way 
to that fondness for novelty and change in persons and sur- 
roundings which is natural in the constantly-moving communi- 
ties of the West. The habit which grew up of electing State 
and city officers for short terms tended in the same direction. 
If those whom the people itself chose were to hold office only 
for a year or two, why should those who were appointed by 
Federal authority have a more stable tenure ? And the use of 
patronage for political purposes was further justified by the 
example of England, w'hose govermnent was believed by the 
Americans of the Jackson and Van Buren generation to be 
worked, as it had been largely worked, by the Patronage Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his function of distributing places to mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and honours (such as orders of 
knighthood and steps in the peerage) to members of the House 
of Lords, ecclesiastical iwefennents to the relatives of both.^ 

Another and a potent rea.son why the rotation plan com- 
mended itself to the Americans is to be found in the belief that 
one man is as good as another, and wall do well enough any 
work you set him to, a belief happily expressed by their old enemy 
King George the Tliird when he said that “every man is good 
enough for any place he can get.” In America a smart man is 
expected to be able to do anything that he turns his hand to, 
and the fact that a man has worked himself into a place is some 
evidence of his smartness. He is a “practical man.” This is 
at bottom George the Third’s idea; if you are clever enough, 
to make people give you a place, you are clever enough to dis- 
charge its duties, or to conceal the fact that you are not dis- 
charging them. It may be added that most of these Federal 
places, and those which come most before the eyes of the ordi- 
nary citizen, require little special fitness. Any careful and 
honest man does fairly well for a tide-waiter or a lighthouse 

' Now of ooursG the tables have been turned, and the examples of the prac- 
tically irremovable English civil service and of the competitive entrance ex- 
aminations in England are cited against the American system. 
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keeper. Able anti active men had no great interest in advocat- 
ing appointment by merit or security of tenure, for they .seldom 
wanted places them.selves ; and they had, or thought they had, 
an interest in Jobbing their poor relatives and uuprosperou.s 
friend,s into the public service. It is true that the relative (rr 
friend ran the risk of being turned out. But hope is .stronger 
than fear. The prospect of getting a place affects ten j)eople 
for one who i,s affected by the prospect of losing it, for aspirants 
are many and places relatively few. 

Hitherto we have been, consirlering Federal office.s only, the 
immense majority whei'eof ai’e such petty posts as those of posl.- 
masfcer in a village, custom-house officer at a seaport, and so 
forth, although they also include clerkships in the departments 
at Washington, foreign ambassadorships and consulates, and 
governorships of the Territories. The system of rotation had, 
however, laid such a hold on the mind of the country that it 
soon extended itself over State offices and city offices also, in 
so far as such offices remained aiipointive, and were not, like? 
the higher administrative posts and (in most of the States and 
the larger cities) the judicial offices, handed over to popular 
election. Thus, down to that very recent time of which I shall 
speak presently, appointment by favour and tenure at the pl(ia.s- 
ure of the appointer became the rule in every sphere and branch 
of government, National, State, and municipal. It may seem 
strange that a people so eminently practical a.s the Americans 
acquiesced in a system which perverts public office from it.s 
proper function of serving the public, de.stroys the prospect of 
that skill \vliich come.s with experience, and gives nobody tlu^ 
least security that he will gain' a higher po.st, or even retain the 
one he holds, by displaying conspicuous efficiency. The expla- 
nation is tliat administration used to be conducted in a happy- 
go-lucky way, that the citizens, accustomed to help them.solv('s, 
relied very littki on their functionaries, and did not care wlictlier 
they were .skilful or not, and that it was so easy and ,so com- 
mon for a man who fell out of one kind of basiness to take to 
and make his living by another, that deprivation seemed to 
involve little hardship. Howevei’, the main reason was that 
there Ava.s no party and no set of persons specially interested in 
putting an end to the system, whereas there soon came to be 
a set specially concerned to defend it. It develoixid, I might 
almost say created, the class of profes.sional politicians, and 



they maintained it, because it exactly suited them. That great 
and growing volume of political work to be done in managing 
primaries, conventions, and elections for the city. State, and 
National governments, whereof I have already spoken, and 
whieli the advance of democratic sentunent and the neeils of 
party warfare evolved from 1820 dowm to about 1850, needed 
men who should give to it constant and undivided attention. 
These men the plan of rotation in office provided. Persons 
who had nothing to gain for themselves would soon have tired 
of the work. The membera of a permanent civil service would 
have had no motive for interfering in politics, because the politi- 
cal defeat of a public officer’s friends -would have left his posi- 
tion the same as before, and the chnl service not being all of 
one party, but composed of persons appointed at different times 
by executives of different hues, ■would not have acted together 
as a whole. Those, however, whose bread and butter dcipend 
on their party may be trusted to work for their party, to enlist 
recruits, look after the organization, play electioneering tricks 
from which ordinary party spirit might recoil. The class of 
professional poIitician.s was therefore the first crop which the 
Spoils Systex-n., the system of using public office as private prize 
of war, bore. Bosses were the second crop. In the old Scan- 
dinavian poetry the special title of the king or chieftain is “the 
giver of rings.” He attracts followers and rewards the services, 
whether of the warrior or the skald, by lilxeral gifts. So the 
Boss wins and hold po-xx'er by the bestowal of patronage. Places 
are the guerdon of victory in election xvarfare ; he divides this 
spoil before as well as after the battle, promising the higher 
elective offices to the strongest among his fighting men, aixd 
dispensing the minor appointive offices which lie iix his own 
gift, or that of his lieutenants, to combatants of Ic.'^s note but 
equal loyalty. Thus the chieftain consolidates, extends, forti- 
fies his poAver by rewarding his suppori'.er,s. Pie garrisons the 
oiitpo,sts Avith his squires and henchmen, avIio are bound fast 
to liim by the hope of getting something more, and the fear of 
losing AV'hat they have. Most of these appointive offices are 
too poorly paid to attract able men ; but they form a stepping- 
stone to the higher ones obtained by popular election; and 
the desire to get them and keep them provides that numerous 
rank and file Avhich the American system requires to Avork the 
Machine. In a country like England office is an object of 
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desire to a few prominent men, but only to a few, because the 
places which are vacated on a change of government are less 
than sixty in all, while vacancies in other places happen only 
by death or promotion. Hence an insignificant number of per- 
sons out of the whole population have a personal pecuniary 
interest in the triumph of their party. In England, therefore, 
one has wdiat may be called the general officers ami headquar- 
ters staff of an army of professional politicians, but few subal- 
terns and no privates. And in England many of these general 
officers are rich men, independent of official salaries. In 
America the privates are proportioned in number to the officers. 
They are a great ho,st. As nearly all live by politics, they are 
held together by a strong personal motive. When their party 
is kept out of the spoils of the Federal government, as the 
Democrats rvere out from 1861 to 1886, they have a second 
chance in the State spoils, a third chance in the city spoils ; 
and the prospect of winning at least one of these two latter sets 
of places maintains their discipline and whets their appetite, how- 
ever slight may be their chance of capturing the Federal offices. 

It is these spoilsmen who have depraved and distorted tire 
mechanism of politics. It rvas they who packed the primaries 
and ran the conventions so as to destroy the freedom of popular 
choice, they Avho contrived and executed the election frauds 
which disgrace some States and cities, — repeating and ballot 
stuffing, obstruction of the polls, and fraudulent countings in.* 

In making every administrative appointment a matter of 
party claim and personal favour, the system has lowered the 
general tone of public morals, for it has taught men to neglect 
the interests of the connnunity, and made insincerity ripen into 
cynicism. Nobody supposes that merit has anything to do with 
promotion, or believes the pretext. alleged for an appointment. 
Politics has been turned into the art of distributing salaries so 
as to secure the maximum of support from friends with the 
minimum of offence to opponents. To this art able men have 
been forced to bend their minds : on this Presidents and min- 
isters Jiave spent those hours which Mmre demanded by the 
real problems of the country. “ The rising politician must 

> The fact that in Canada the civil service is permanent has doubtless much 
to do. with the absence of such a regular party Machine as the United States 

“President Garfield said “one-third of the working hours of senators and 
representatives is scarcely sufficient to meet the demands in reference to the 
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think of obscure supporters seeking petty places as well as of 
those greater appointments by which his knowledge of men 
and his honesty deserve to be judged. It is hardly a caricature 
when, in J. R. Lowell’s satire, the intending presidential candi- 
date writes to his maritime friend in New RngLand, — 

“ If you git me inside the White House, 

Your head with ile I’E kinder ’nint, 

By gittin’ you inside the light-house, 

Down to the end of Jaalam pint.” 

After this, it seems a small thing to add that rotation in 
office has not improved the quality of the civil service. Men 
selected for their services at elections or in prunaries have not 
proved the most capable servants of the public. As most of 
the posts they fill need nothing more than such ordinary busi- 
ness qualities as the average American possesses, the mischief 
has not come home to the citizens generally, but it has some- 
times been serious in the higher grades, such as the depart- 
ments at Washington and some of the greater custom-houses.* 
Moreover, the official is not free to attend to his official duties. 
More important, because more influential on his fortunes, is the 
duty to his party of looking after its interests at the election, 
and his duty to his chiefs, the Boss and Ring, of seeing that 
tlje candidate they favour gets the party nommation. Such 
an official, whom democratic theory seeks to remind of his 
dependence on the public, does not feel himself bound to the 
public, but to the city Boss or senator or congressman who has 
procured his appointment. Gratitude, duty, service, are all 
for the patron. So far from maldng the official zealous in the 
performance of his fmictions, insecurity of tenure has discour- 
aged sedulous application to work, since it is not by such 
application that office is retained and promotion won. The 
adrninistration of some among the public departments in Fed- 
eral and city government in more behind that of private enter- 
prises than is the case in European countries ; the ingenuity 
and executive talent which the nation justly boasts, arc least 
visible in national or municipal business. In short, the civil 

appointineiitH to oflice. . . . With a jiidioious system of eivil service, the 
Iriisinoss of t)ie departments could be better done at half the cost.” 

> Someiimes the evil was so much felt that a subordinate of experience was 
always retained for the sake of teaching those who came in by political favour 
how to carry on the work. 
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service is not in America, and cannot, under the system of 
rotation, Ixicome a career. Place-hunting is the career, and an 
office is not a public trust, but a means of requiting party 
services, and also, under the method of assessments previoirsly 
described, a source whence party funds may be raised for elec- 
tion purposes. 

Some of these evils were observed as far back as 185,3, when 
an Act was passed by Congress requiring clerks appointed to 
the departments at Washington to pass a qualifying examina- 
tion.'^ Neither thi.s nor subsequent le^slative efforts in the 
same direction produced any improvement, for the men in 
office who ought to have given effect to the law were hostile 
to it. Similar causes defeated the system of competitive ex- 
amination, inaugurated by an Act of Congress in 1871, when 
the present agitation for civil service reform had begun to lay 
hold of the puiilic mind. Mr. Hayes (1877-81) was the first 
President who seems to have honestly desired to refonn the 
civil service, but the opposition of the politicians, and the 
indifference of Congress, which had legislated merely in defer- 
ence to the pressure of enlightened opinion outside, proved too 
much for him. A real step in advance was, however, made in 
1883, by the passage of the so-called Pendleton Act, which 
instituted a board of civil service commissioners (to be named 
by the President), directing them to apply a system of com- 
petitive examinations to a considerable number of office.s in the 
departments at Washington, and a smaller number in other 
parts of the couirtry. President Arthur named a good corn- 
mis, sion, and under the rules framed by it progress was made. 
The action of succeeding Presidents has been matter of some 
controversy : but while admitting that less has been done in 
the way of reform tlian might have lieen desired, it is no less 
true that much more has been done than it would have been 
safe to expect in 1883. Both Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Roose- 
velt largely extended the scope of the Act. In the .so-called 
"classified service,” to which the examination system is apiilied, 
some removals for political reasons have from time to time 
been made, but the percientage of such removals is far .smallcir 
than in the unclassified service. Honest efforts have been made 

' To have made pl.aocs tenable cliirinK Rood behaviour would have been open 
to the objection that it might prevent the dismiasal of incompetent men against 
wliom no Bpecific charge could be proved. 
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by recent Presidents to prevent the intrusion of politics and to 
enforce tlie rule that civil servants in the classified service shall 
not take an active part in campaigns. 

The Act of 1883 orighrally applied to only 14,000 posts, It 
has since been so extended that now out of 367,794 employees 
in the civil ser\'ice, 234,940 are subject to competitive examina- 
tion under civil service rules. Of those not subject to exami- 
nation, 9105 are presidential appointees, 7202 of whom are first, 
second and third class postmasters, 37,712 are fourth cla.ss post- 
masters, and the bullc of the remainder minor emphryees, largely 
labourers.^ The salaries of those covered by the Act amount to 
very much more thair half of the total sum paid in salaries by the 
govermiient. Its moral effect, however, has been even greater 
than this proportion represents, and entitles it to the descrip- 
tion given of it at the time as “a sad blow to the pessimists,” 
Public sentiment is more and more favourable, and though the 
linver sort of “professionals” were incensed at so great an inter- 
ference with their methods, and Congress now and then (as in 
the case of the Census bill of 1909) .shows imperfect sympathy 
with the principle, all, or nearly all, the loading men in both 
parties seem now disposed to support it. It strengthens the 
hands of any President who may de,sire reform, and has stimu- 
lated the civil service reform movement in States and munici- 
palities. Between 1883 and 1910 seven States (New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, New Jersey and Ohio) 
had adopted the merit system, which has also been adopted 
by nearly one hundred cities. Nevertheless, there remain a 
great many posts, even in the higher National Civil Service, 
within the Spoils category which in European countries would 
be permanent non-political posts. 

Some time must yet pass before the result of these changes 
upon the purification of politics can be fairly judged. It is for 
the present enough to say that Avhile the state of things above 
described was generally true both of Federal and of State and 
city administration from 1830 till 1883, there i.s now reason to 
hope that tlie practice of appointing for short tenms, and of 
refusing to reappoint, or of dismissing in order to fill vacancies 
wdth political adherents, has been shaken. Nor can it be doubted 
that the extension of examinations will tend more and more to 
exclude mere spoilsmen from the public service. 

‘ Report of Civil Service Commission for 1009. 
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ELECTIONS AND THEIR MACHINERY 

I CANNOT attempt to describe the complicated and varying 
election laAvs of the different States. But the methods of con- 
ducting elections have so largely influenced the development of 
Machine politics, and the recent changes in them have made 
so much stir and seem likely to have such considerable results, 
that the subject must not pass unnoticed. 

All expenses of preparing the polling places and of paying 
the clerks and other election officers who receive and count 
the votes are borne by the community, not (as in Britain) liy 
the candidates. 

All elections, whether for city, State, or Federal offices, are 
in all States conducted by ballot, which, however, was intro- 
duced, and was long regarded, not so much as a device for pre- 
venting bribery or intimidation, but rather as the quickest and 
easiest mode of taking the votes of a multitude. Secrecy had not 
been specially aimed at, nor in point of fact generally secured. 

An election is a far more complicated affair in America than 
in Europe. The number of elective offices is greater, and as 
terms of office are shorter, tho number of offices to be voted 
for in any given year is much greater. To save the expense 
of numerous distinct pollings, it was long usual, though by no 
means universal, to take the pollings for a variety of offices at 
the same time, that is to say, to elect Federal officials (presi- 
dential electors and congre.ssmen). State officials, county offi- 
cials, and city officials on one and the same day and at tlie 
same polling booths. Presidential electors are chosen only 
once in four years, congressmen once in two. But the numlier 
of State and county and city places to be filled is so large that 
a voter seldom goes to the polling booth without having to 
cast his vote for at least eight or ten persons, candidates for 
different offices, and sometimes he may vote for thirty or more. 

This gave rise to the system of slip tickets. A slip ticket 
is a list, printed on a long strip of paper, of the persons stand- 
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ing in the same interest, that is to say, recommended by the 
same party or political group for the posts to be filled up at 
any election. ^ For many years, the universal practice was 
for each such voting ticket to be printed and issued by a party 
organization, and to be then distributed at the polling liooths by 
the party agents to the voters and placed by them in the box. 
The voter msually voted the ticket as he received it, that is 
to say, he voted en bloc for all the names it contained. It was 
indeed open to him to modify it by striking out certain names 
(“scratching”) and writing in others, or by placing over a 
name a bit of paper, gummed at the back for the purpo.se 
(called a “paster”), on which was printed the name of some 
other candidate. But the always potent tendency to vote 
the. party list as a whole was naturally stronger when that 
whole list found itself on the same piece of paper in the voter’s 
hands than it would have been had the paper contained in 
alphabetical order the names of all the candidates whomsoever, 
making it necessary to pick and choose among them. This, 
however, was the least of the evils incident to the system. 
When (as often happened) the two great parties had bad names 
on their respective State or city tickets, the obvious remedy 
was the formation of a ''Citizens’” or “Independent” organi- 
zation to run better men. The heavy expense of printing and 
distributing the tickets was a serious obstacle to the making of 
sucli independent nominations, w^hile the “regular” ticket dis- 
tributers did all in their power to impede the distribution of 
these “independent tickets,” and generally to confuse and mis- 
lead the independent voter. The expenses which the regular 
parties had to bear w^re made by their leaders a pretext for 
levying “election assessments” on candidates, and thereby 
(see ante, p. 121) of virtually selling nominations. And, finally, 
the absence of secrecy, for the voter could be followed by 
watchful eyes from the moment when he received the party 
ticket from the party distributer till he dropped it into the 
box, opened a wide door to bribery and intimidation. A grow- 
ing sense of these mischiefs roused at length the zeal of re- 
formers. In 1885 a bill for the introduction of a really secret 
ballot Avas presented to the legi.slature of Michigan, and in 
1888 sucli a measure, resembling in its outlines the ballot laws 

‘ A ticket includes more namffi or fewer, accordins to the nurabor of ofEcea 
to be filled, but usually more than a doton, and often far more. 
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Of Australia and those of the United Kingdom, was enacted in 
Massachusetts. The unprecedented scale on which money 
wa.s illegitimately used in the presidential election of 1888 pro- 
voked general alarm, and strengthened the hands of reformers 
so much that secret, or, as they are called, “Australian,” official 
ballot laws are now in force in all the States except Georgia and 
South Carolina ; but in Tennessee and North Carolina the ballot 
law is not state-vide, i.e. applies to certain counties only. Mis- 
souri and New Jersey have half-way measures embodying cer- 
tain features of the Australian system.* It may cause surprise 
that the Southern States, communities which lived in alarm at 
the large negro vote, did not sooner seize so simple a method of 
virtually excluding the bulk of that vote, but the reason is 
doubtless to be found in the fact that a secret ballot, unac- 
companied by provisions for illiterate voters, would have ex- 
cluded many whites also. Georgia and South Carolina may 
probably ere long follow their sisters in the enactment of 
secret ballot laws, and the strength of the movement is wit- 
nessed by the fact that in eleven States provisions on the 
subject have been embodied in the constitutions. 

The new laws of these forty-six States are of varying merit. 
Nearly all the laws provide for the official printing of the vot- 
ing papers, for the inclusion of the names of all candidates 
upon the same paper, so that the voter niu.st himself place his 
mark against those he desires to support, and for the deposit- 
ing of the paper in the box by the voter in such mamier as to 
protect him from observation. Thus secrecy has been nearly 
everywhere secured, and while independent candidates have a 
better chance, a heavy blow has been struck at bribery and in- 
timidation. Tlie practice of “peddling” the ba,llot,s at the 
polling place by the agents of the parties, which had reached 
portentous dimensions in New York, has in most places disap- 
peared, while the extinction of the head of expenses incurred 
for this purpose, as well as for ballot printing, has diminished 
the pretext for levying assessments. Elections are far more 
orderly tlian they were, because more secret, and because the 
attendant crowd of those who peddle and hang about the 
polls, tli.spose(l to turbulence and ready for intimidation, has 
been much reducesd. And it is . an incidental gain that the i 

' West Virginia permits the voter to choose between the open, sealed, or 
secret ballot. 
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most ignorant class of voters, who in the North arc usually 
recent immigrants, have been in some States deprived of their 
votes, in othei’s stimulated (as happened to the moi'e intelligent 
negroes in parts of the South) to improve their education, and 
fit themselves to vote. Even where piwdsion is made for the 
voting of illiterates, a certain disgrace, which citizens desire 
to escape, attaches to him who is forced to have recourse to 
this provision. No one proposes to revert to the old .system, 
nor has the ingenuity of artful politicians succeeded, to any great 
extent, in evading the salutary provisions of the new statutes. 

So much for what may be called the machinery of voting. 
There are, however, several other questions that may b(i asked 
regarding an election system. 'One is, whether it i.s honestly 
carried out by the officials? To this que.stion no general 
answer can be given, because there are the widest possible 
di{¥erence.s between different States ; differences due chieflj^ to 
the variations in their election laws, but partly also to the 
condition of the public conscience. In some States the official 
conduct of elections i.s now believed to be absolutely jnire, 
owing, one is told, to the e.xcellence of a minutely careful law. 
In others, frauds, such as ballot stuffing and false counting, 
are said to be common, not only in city, but also in State and 
more rarely in Federal elections. I have no data to determine 
how widely frauds prevail, for their existence can rarely be proved, 
and they often escape detection. They are sometimes .suspected 
where they do not exist. It is however clear that in some States 
they are frequent enough to constitute a serious reproatih.^ 

Another que.stion is ; Does the election machinery prevent 
intimidation, bribery, personation, repeating, and the other 
frauds which the agents of candidates or parties seek to perpe- 

‘ They were sixjcially ffequent, and are not extinct, in some of the. Southern 
States, having lieen there used before recent amendments to the State consti- 
tutions liacl debarred the vast majority of the negroes from the .suffrage. It 
was here that the use of "tissue ballots” -was most commoa, I wm told in 
San Francisco that elections had become more pure since the introduction of 
glass ballot boxo.s, which made it difficult for the presiding officials to stock the 
ballot box with voting papers before the voting began in tlie morning. After 
tlie election of IS93, nearly 100 election officers in New York (?ity, almut 2S 
in Brooklyn, and a good many in the smaller cities were indicted for offences 
against the election laws, anrl especially for permitting “repeator.s ” to vote, 
for accompanying voters into, the booth on a false pretence of their blindness 
or physical incapacityi and for cheating in the counting of the votes. Many 
were eonvioted. Repeating has: been profusely jjractised in New , York and (it 
is said) largely by professional criminals, in some subsequent elections. How- 
ever the official management of elections has there and elsewhere improved. 
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trate? Here, too, there are great differences between one 
State and city and another, differences due both to the laws 
and to tlie character of the population. Of intimidation there 
is now but little, save in a few cities, where roxighs, or occa- 
sionally even the police, are said to molest a voter supposed to 
belong to the other party, or to be inclined to desert their own 
party. But till the enactment of the secret ballot laws, it 
sometimes happened that employers endeavoured to send 
their woiidngraen to the polls in a body in order to secure 
their votes ; and the dislike to this was one of the motives 
which won popular favour for these laws. Repeating and per- 
sonation are not rare in dense populations, where the agents 
and officials do not, and camiot, Imow the voters’ faces; and 
these frauds are sometimes organized on a grand scale by 
bringing bands of roughs from one city to another. 

Bribery is a sporadic disease, but often intense wdien it occurs. 
Most parts of the Union are pure, as pure as Scotland, where since 
1868 there has been only one election petition for alleged bribery. 
Other parts are no better than the small boroughs of Southern 
England were before the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883.^ No 
place, however, not even the poorest ward in New York City, 
sinks below the level of such constituencies as Yarmouth or Sand- 
wich used to be in England. Bribery is seldom practised in Amer- 
ica in the same way as it used to be at Rome, by distributing 
small sums among a large mass of poor electors, or even, as in 
many English boroughs, among a section of voters (not always the 
poorest) known to be venal, and accustomed to reserve their votes 
till shortly before the elo.se of the poll. The American practice 
has been to give siuns of from $20 to $50 to an active local ‘ 'worker, ’ ’ 
who undertakes to bring up a certain number of voters, perhaps 
twenty or thirty, whom he “oAvns” or can get at. He is not 
required to account for the money, and spends a comparatively 
small part of it in direct bribes, though something in drinks to 
the lower sort of elector. This kind of expenditure belongs 

■'The British general election of 1880 gave rise to no less than 95 petitions 
iaxipugniiig retui'us on. the ground of ^me form of corruptioiv, and many were 
sustained. After the election of 1S86 there was not a single petition. After 
that of 1892 there were ten petitions alleging corrupt practices, and in three of 
these the election was declared void on the ground of such praetiees. More 
recent elections have brought very few petitions, and the boroughs in whiuh 
bribery still exists are probably less than a dozen. This improvement must, 
however, be jiartly ascribed to the Redistribution Act of 1885, which extin- 
guished the small boroughs. 
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to the (jategory rather of paid canvassing than of bribery, yet 
sometimes the true European species occurs. In a New Hamp- 
shire rural town not long ago, $10 were paid to each of two 
hundred doubtful voters. In some distriots of New York the 
friends of a candidate will undertake, in case he is returned, to 
pay the rent of the poorest voters who occupy tenement houses, 
and the candidate subsequently makes up the amount.^ The 
expenses of congressional and presidential electious are often 
heavy, and though the larger part goes in organization and 
demonstrations, meetings, torchlight processions, and so forth, 
a part is likely to go in some illicit way. A member of Con- 
gress for a poor district in a great city told me that his ex- 
penses ran from $8000 up to $10,000, which is just about what a 
parliamentary contest used to cost in an English borough con- 
stituency of equal area. In America the number of voters in a 
congressional district is more than five times as great as in an 
average English constituency, but the official expenses of polling 
booths and clerks are not borne by the candidate. In a corrupt 
district along the Hudson River above New York I have heard of 
as much as $50,000 being spent at a single congressional election, 
when in some other districts of the State the expenses did not ex- 
ceed $2000. In a presidential election gi’eat sums ai-e spent in 
doubtful, or, as they are called, “ pivotal,” States. Indiana was 
“ drenched with money ” in 1880, much of it contributed by great 
corporations, and a large part doubtless went in bribery. What 
part ever does go it is the harder to determine, because elections 
are rarely impeached on this ground, both pai-ties tacitly agreeing 
that bygones shall be bygones. The election of 1888 was one 
of the worst on record, so large was the expenditure in doubtful 
States. In that year well-informed Americans came to perceive 
that bribery at elections was a growing evil in their country, 
though even now they think it less noxious than either Bossism or 
election frauds. 

This alarm has favoured the movement for the enactment 
of laws against corrupt practices. More than half the States 

' At an election in Brooldyn, a nttmber of coloured voters sat (Utorally) 
on the, fence in front of the polling booths, waiting to be bought, but were 
disappointed, the parties having agreed not to buy them. There is a good deal 
of bribery among the coloured voters in some of the cities: e.g. in those of 
Kontuelcy and Southern Ohio, and in Philadelphia. 

When there is a i-eal issue before the voters, bribery diniiuishe.s. In the 
mayoralty contest of 1886, in New York, the usually venal classes went straight 
for tim Labour candidate, and would not be bought. 
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hiu’t! jlow iDtis-scfl such statutes. New York requirois every caii- 
ilidate luul the treasurer of every political committee to hie au 
ihaiiizcil statement of receipts and expenditure. Every payment 
oxceofling .‘i>5 must be accounted for in detail ; and expenditures 
are restricted to certaiir purposes. The provisions vary from 
State to State ; on the whole they seem to be working for good. 
The practice, .so general in America, of conducting election.s by a 
party committee, which makes its payments on behalf of all the 
can(iidate.s miming m the same interests, renders it more difficult 
than it is in Britain to fix a definite limit to the expenditure, 
either by a candidate liiinseK or upoix the conduct of the election. 
However, some of the new laws attempt this, fixing a low scale for 
" campaign expenditures,” and imposing severe penalties on the 
receiver as well as giver of any bribe, whether to vote or to re- 
frain from voting, a form in which bribery seems to be pretty 
frequent. Other but much lighter penalties are imposed on the 
practice of treating. It seems probable that the blow struck at 
electoral corruption by the secret ballot laws will be followed up 
by a general limitation of expimditures. Another important 
advance has been made by a federal law which reepiires the 
publication of the sums received by party Coiiimittees in Federal 
elections, and by another which seeks to end the pernicious 
habit into which large corporations had fallen of making con- 
tributions, usually kept secret, to party campaign expenditure. 

On the whole the shadows have not darkened ; the presidential 
election of 1912 cost relatively less than preceding contRst.s had 
done for many years. The Republican National (Joinmitteo 
returned its total receipts at $904,828, whik', those of t,lu‘ Demo- 
cratic National Committee were $1,159,^46, ami tho.se of the 
Progi’(',s,sive National Committee $67G,(i72. These figuro.s, how- 
ever, do not include th(^ sums received and (»xi)ended l)y Htntc 
committees, [jart of which went to the conduct of the National 
campaign. 

It is always difficult to estimate the exact value of laws 
which propose to effect by mechanical method.s refoi'jn.s which 
in themselves are largely moral. This much, however, may be 
said, that while in all comitries there is a proportion (varying from 
age to age and country to country) of good men who will act 
honourably whatever the law, and similarly a proportion of bad 
men who will try to break or evade the best laws, there is also a 
considei'ublo number of men standing between thesis two (kisses, 
whose tendency to evil is not too strong to bo repre.ssed by law. 
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and in whom a moral sense is sufficiently present to be capable 
of stunulation and education by a good law. Although it is true 
that you cannot make men moral by a statute, you can arm good 
citizens with weapons which improve their ehances in the unceas- 
ing conflict with the various forms in w'hich political dishonesty 
appears. The value of weapons, however, depends upon the energy 
of tliose who use them. These improved Ballot acts and Corrupt 
Practices acts need to be rdgorously enforced, for the disposition, 
of which there have been some signs, to -waive the penaltie.s they 
impose, and to treat election frauds and other similar offences as 
trivial matters, would go far to nullify the effect to be expected 
from the statutes. 

Strong arguments have been adduced in favour of another 
reform in election laws, viz., the trial of contested elections, not, 
as now, by the legislative body to which the candidate claims 
to have been chosen, but by a court of la-w. The determinations 
of a legislature are almost invariably coloured by party feeling, 
and are usually decided by a party majority iii favour of the con- 
testant whose admission would increase their strength, Hence 
they obtain little respect, while corrupt or illegal practices do not 
receive their due condemnation in the avoidance of the election 
they have tainted. Against these considerations there must be 
set the danger that the judges who try such cases may sometimes 
show, or be thought to show, political partisanship, and that the 
credit of the bench may thus suffer. The experience of England, 
where disputed parliamentary elections have since 1867 been tried 
by judges of the superior courts, and municipal elections since 1883 
by county court judges, does not wholly dispose of this apprehen- 
sion ; for it happens every now and then that judges are accused 
of partiality, or at least of an unconscious bias. Still, British 
opinion prefers the present system to the old one under which 
Committees of tlio House of Commons tried election p(!tition.s. 
In tlie United States the validity of the tdeetion of an executive 
officer sometimes comes before the courts, and the courts, as 
a rule, decide such cases with fairness. The balance of reason 
and authority seems to lie wdth those who, like ex-Speaker Reed, 
have advocated tlic change. It was proposed as a (ionstituticmal 
amendment liy the legislature of New York to tlie voters in 1802, 
but rejcicted. Latterly it seems to have dropped out of siglit. 

Not satisfied, however, with the purification of electhm methods, 
some few reformers go further, and have proposed to render the 
ballot l.iox a more complete representation of the will of the people 
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by making voting eompulsoiy. The idea is not quite new ; in 
some Greek states citizens were compelled to attend the Assembly ; 
similar provisions w’ere to be found in parts of the United States 
in last century, while in modern Switzerland several cantons fine 
electors who fail to vote at elections or when laws are proposed 
under a referendum. The Swdss evidence as to the merits of the 
plan is not uniform. In St. Gallon, for instance, where it was intro- 
duced so far back as 1835, it seems to have worked well, while 
in Solothurn it proved ineffective, and was ultimately abolished. 
On the whole, however, the effect would seem to have been to bring 
out a comparatively heavy vote, sometimes reaching 83 and even 
84 per cent of the registered electors, though it deserves to be 
noticed that the cantons in which the plan exists are, spealdng 
generall.y, those in which political life is anyhow most active.^ 
In the United States, however, abstention from voting does 
not appear to be a very serious, and certainly is not a growing, 
evil. City and State elections sometimes fail to draw even three- 
fourths of the voters to the polls ; but in the presidential election 
of 1880, a year coinciding with that of the national census, and 
therefore suitable for investigation, 84 per cent of tlie qualified 
voters in the whole United States actually tendered their votes, 
while of the remaining 16 per cent fully three-fourths can be ac- 
counted for by illness, old age, necessary causes of absence, and, in 
the case of the Southern negroes, intimidation, leaving not more 
than 4 per cent out of the total number of voters who may seem to 
have stayed away from pure indifference.^ This was a good result 
as compared with Germany, or with the United Kingdom, where 
77 per cent is considered a pretty high proportion to secure, 
though at some recent British elections the figui'e has gone abo ve 
80 per cent. In the presidential election of 1892 the total number 
of votes cast showed only about half the increase on 1888 which 
tliB estimated grorvth of population ought to have given. This 
abstention, however, may have been largely due not to indiffer- 
ence, but to an umwllingness in one party to support the party 
candidate. In the election of 1900 the percentages varied much 
in different States, but do not seem to have reached on an aver- 
age, 80 per cent. In 1912 the total popular vote was about a 

* I quote from a paper by M. Simon Deploige in the Belgian Tinmut G6n&ralc 
for March, 1893. 

The plan is now being tried in Belgium. 

* The subject is examined with care and acuteness by Professor A. B. Hart 
in his Practical Essays an American Government. 
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million and a half more than in 1900. The increased proportion 
to the population of aliens and disfrancliised negroes makes it 
difficult to form an estimate. 

The plan of compelling men to vote on pain of being fined or 
incurring some disability is not likely to be adopted, and one of 
the arguments against it is indicated by the cause suggested for 
the abstentions of 1892. It is not desirable to deprive electors 
displeased by the nomination of a candidate of the power of pro- 
testing against him by declinmg to vote at all. At present, when 
bad nominations are made, independent voters can express their 
disapproval by refusing to vote for these candidates. Were vot- 
ing compulsory, they would probably, so strong is party spirit, 
vote for these bad men rather than for their opponents, not to 
add that the opponents might be equally objectionable. Thus 
the power of party leaders aird of the Machine generally might be 
increased. I doubt, however, whether such a law as suggested 
could, if enacted, be effectively enforced ; and it is not well to add 
another to the list of half-executed statutes. 

The abuse of the right of appointing election officers can 
hardly be called a corrupt practice ; yet it has in some places, 
and notably in New York City, caused serious mischiefs. There 
elections Avere for a time under the control of the Police Board, 
but this plan gave rise to great abuses, and now elections have 
by statute been placed in charge of a Special Board of four Com- 
missionens, two of rvhom must be Republicans, two Democrats, 
there being also in each district fom’ election inspectors, again 
two Republicans and two Democrats, with a ballot clerk from each 
party. 1 The selection of shops or other buildings as polling places 
is made by the Board on the i-ecommendation of the parties, each 
being allowed a half share. 

The particular form of evil here described, now checked in 
some States, still flourishes like a green bay tree in others. But 
on the whole, as will have been gathered from this chapter, the 
record of recent progress is encouraging, and not least encourag- 
ing in thi-s, that the less honest politicians themselves have been 
forced to accept and pass measures of reform which public 
opinion, previously apathetic or ignorant, had been aroused by 
a few energetic voices to demand. 

’ This statutory recognition o( party as a qualification for office is not un- 
usual in America, having been found necessary to ensure an approach to equality 
of distribution between the parties of the posts of election officers, for the fair- 
ness of whose action it was essential that there should be some sort of guarantee. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


CORRUPTION 

No inipi-essioii regarding American politics is more generally 
diffused in Europe than, that contained in the question which 
the traveller who has returned from the United States becomes 
so weary of being asked, “Isn’t everybody corrupt there ?” It 
is an impression for which the Americans themselves, with their 
airy way of talking about their own country, their fondness for 
broad effects, their enjoyment of a good story and humorous 
pleasure in exaggerations generally, are largelj^ responsible. 
European visitors who, generally belonging to the wealthier 
classes, are generally reactionary in politics, and glad to find 
occasion for disparaging popular government, eagerly catch up 
and repeat the stories they are told in New York or San Fran- 
cisco. European readers take literally the highly coloured 
pictures of some American novels and assume that the descrip- 
tions there given of certain men and groups “inside politics” 
— descriptions legitimate enough in a novel — hold true of all 
men and groups following that unsavoury trade. Europeans, 
moreover, and Englishmen certainly not loss than other Euro- 
peans, have cT useful knack of forgetting their own shortcomings 
when contemplating tho,se of their neighbours ; so you may hear 
men wax eloquent over the depravity of tran.satlantic iiolitieians 
who will sail very ..near the wind in giving deceptive jiledges to 
their own constituents, who will .support flagrant jol)s donci on. 
belialf of their own party, who will accept favours from, and, 
dine with, and receive at their own hou.scs, financial si)eculator.s 
and members of the legislature whose aims are just as base, and 
whose standard is just as low as those of the worst eongros,sm;m 
that ever came to push his fortune in Washington. 

1 am sensilile of the extreme difficulty of estimating the 
amount of corruption that prevails in the United States, If a 
native American does not know — as few do — how deeii it goes 
nor how widely it is spread, much loss can a stranger. I have, 
156' 
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however, submitted the impressions I formed to the judgment 
of some fair-minded and experienced American friends, and am 
assured by them that these impressions are substantially correct ; 
that is to say, that they give a view of the facts such as they 
have themselves formed from an observation incomparably 
wider than that of a European traveller could be. 

The wmrd “corruption” needs to be analyzed.* It is used to 
cover several different kinds of political unsoundness. 

One sense, the most obvious, is the taking or giving of money 
bribes. Anotlier sense is the taking or giving of bribes in kind, 
e.g. the allotment of a certain quantity of stock or shares in a 
company, or of an interest in a profitable contract, or of, a lantl 
grant. The offence is essentially the same as where a money 
bribe passes, but to most people it does not seem the same, 
partly because the taking of money is a more umnistakalde 
selling of one’s self, partly because it is usually uncertain how 
the bribe given in kind will him out, and a man excuses him- 
self by thinking that its value will depend on liow he develops 
the interest he has obtained. A third sense of the word in- 
cludes the doing of a job, e.g. promising a contractor that he 
shall have the clothing of the police or the cleaning of the 
city thoroughfares in return for his political support; giving 
official advertisements to a particular newspaper whicli puffs 
you; promising a railroad president, whose subscription to 
party funds is hoped for, to secure the defeat of a bill seeking 
to regulate the freight charges of his road or threatening its 
land grants. These cases shade off into those of the last pre- 
ceding group, but they seem less black, because the act done is 
one which ^voukl probably be done anyhow by some one else 
from no better motive, and because the turpitude consists not 
in getting a private gain, but in misusing a public i^osition to 
secure a man’s own political advancement. Hence the virtue 
tliat will resist a bribe will often succumb to these tempta- 
tions. 

There is also the sense in which the bestowal of places of 
power and profit from personal motives is said to be a corrupt 
exercise of patronage. Opinion has in all countries been Icnitmt 

' The term "graft” has within the present century establislied itself as that 
which tcchnioally desoribrs tlie corrupt taking of money Ijy public officials, 
and its frequent use testifies not to a spread of the malady, but rather to the 
growing scnfiitivcnoss of the pulilic conscience and the more earnest efforts to 
abate the evil. 
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to such action when the place is given as a reward of party 
services, but the line between a party and a personal service 
cannot be easily drawn. 

Then, lastly, one sometimes hears the term stretched to cover 
insincerity in professions of poUtical faith. To give pledges 
and advocate measures which one inwardly dislikes and deems 
opposed to the public interest is a fonn of misconduct which 
seems far less gross than to sell one’s vote or influence, but it 
may be, in a given instance, no less injurious to the State. 

Although these two latter sets of cases do not fall within the 
proper meaning and common use of the word “corruption,” it 
seems worth while to mention them, because derelictions of 
duty which a man thinlcs trivial in the form with which cus- 
tom has made him familiar in his own countiy, where perhaps 
they are matter for merriment, shock him when they appear 
in a different form in another country. They get mixed up in 
his mind with venality, and are cited to prove that the country 
is corrupt and its politicians profligate. A European who does 
not blame a minister for making a man governor of a colony 
because he has done some back-stairs parliainentaiy work, will 
be shocked at seeing in New York some one put into the cus- 
tom-house in order that he may organize primaries in the 
district of the congressman wlro has got him the place. Eng- 
lish members of Parliament condemn the senator who moves 
a resolution intended to “placate” the Iiish vote, while they 
forget their own professions of ardent interest in schemes 
which they tliink economically unsound but likely to rouse the 
flagging interest of the agricultural labourer. Distiiiguishlng 
these senses in which the word “corruption” is used, let us 
attempt to inquire how far it is chargeable on the men who 
compose each of the branches of the American Federal and 
State government. 

No I’resident has ever been seriously charged with pecuniary 
corruption. The Presidents have been men very different in 
their moral standard, and sometimes neither scrupulous nor 
patriotic, but money or money’s worth they have never touched 
for themselves, great as the temptations must have been to 
persons with small' means and heavy expenses. They have 
doubtless often made bad appointments from party motives, 
have sought to strengthen themselves by the use of their pat- 
ronage, have talked insincerely and tolerated jobs ; but all 
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these things have also been done within the last thirty years 
by sundry English, French, and Italian prime ministers, some 
of whom have since been canonized. 

The standard of honour maintained by the Presidents has 
not always been maintained by the leading members of their 
administrations, several of whom were, though none in recent 
years, suspected of complicity in railroad jobs, aiui even iir 
frauds upon the revenue. They may not have, probably they 
did not, put any part of the plunder into their own pockets, 
but they have winlced at the misdeeds of their subordinates, 
and allowed the party funds to be replenished, not by direct 
malversation, yet by rendering services to influential individuals 
or corporations which a strict sense of public duty would have 
forbidden. On the other hand, it is fair to say that there 
seems to be no case since the war — although there was a bad 
case in President Buclianan’s Cabinet just before the war — 
in which a member of the Cabinet has received money, or its 
equivalent, as the price of either an executive act or an appoint- 
ment, while inferior officials, who have been detected in so doing 
(and this occasionally happens), have been dismissed and dis- 
graced.^ 

Next, as to Congress. It is particularly hard to discover the 
truth about Congress, for few of the abundant suspicions ex- 
cited and accusations brought against senators or members of 
the House have been, or could have been, sifted to the bottom. 
Among nearly five hundred men there will be the clean and 
the unclean. The opportunities for private gain are large, the 
chances of detection small ; few members keep their seats for 
five or six successive congresses, and one-third arc changed 
every two years, so the temptation to malce hay while the sun 
shines is all the stronger. 

There are several forms which temptation takes in the Fed- 
eral legislature. One i.s afforded by the position a member 
holds on a committee. All bills and many resolutions are 
referred to some one of the committees, and it is in the- com- 
mittee-room that their fate is practically decided. In a small 
body each member has great power, and the exercise of power 

‘ The so-called Whiahey Ring ot 1875 and the Star Route gang of a hater 
time are ijorhaps the most conspicuous in-stanoe-s of malpractices in the ch-il 
serviccj. Some gross inatuiices of misconduct on the part of minor officers in 
tiio Now York Custom Office were discovered in 1909. 
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(as observed already) “ is safeguarded by little responsibility. 
He may materially advance a bill promoted by an influential 
inanufacturer, or financier, or railroad president. He may 
obstruct it. He may help, or may oppose, a bill directed against 
a railroad or other wealthy corporation, which has something 
to gain or lose from Federal legislation." No small part of the 
business of Congress is what would be called in England pri- 
vate business; and although the individual railroads which 
come directly into relation with the Federal government are 
not numerous, — the great transcontinental lines which have 
received land grants or other subventions are the most impor- 
tant, — questions affecting these roads have frequently come up 
and have involved large amounts of money. The tariff on im- 
ports opens another enormous sphere in which legislative inter- 
vention affects private pecuniary interests; for it makes all 
the difference to many sets of manufacturers whether duties on 
certain classes of goods are raised, or maintained, or lowered. 
Hence the doors of Congress are biisieged by a whole army of 
commercial or railroad men and their agents, to whom, since 
they have come to form a sort of profc-ssion, the name of Lob- 
byists is given.® Many congres.smen are personally interested, 
and lobby for thenrselves among their colleagues from the 
vantage-ground of their official positions. 

Thus a vast deal of solicitation and bargaining goes on. 
Lobbyists offer considerations for help in passing a bill which 
is desired or in stopping a bill which is feared. Two members, 
each of whom has a bill to get through, or one of whom desires 
to prevent liis railroad from being interfered vdth while tlie 
other wishes the tariff on an article which he manufactures 
kept up, make a compact by which each aids the other. Thi.s 
is Log-rolling ; You help me to roll my log, which is f;oo heavy 
for my unaided strength, and I liclp you to roll yours. Some- 
times a member bihigs in a bill directed against some railroad 
or other great eoiqjoration, merely in order to levy blackmai) 

’ Secj Chapter XV. iu Vol. I. on tho Committees of ConRro.'SB. 

remember to have heard of the governor of a Western Territory who, 
when he came East, used to borrow money from the head of a great railwii,y 
which Lraveraed his Territory, saying lie would oblige llie railway wlieii it 
found occasion to a.sk him. His power of obliging included the right to veto 
bills piussed ^by the Territorial legislature. This governor was iiii e.'j-Ross of 
lui Eastern State wlioni lii.s party had provided for by bestowing the govoriior- 
ship on him. 

’ See anti;, Note (B) to Chapter XVI. iu Appendix to Vol. I. 
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upon it. This is technically called a Strike. An eminent rail- 
road president told me that for some years a certain senator 
regularly practised this trick. Wieu he had brought in his 
bill he came straight to New York, called at the railroad offices, 
and asked the president what he would give him to withdraw 
the bill. That the Capitol and the hotels at Washington are 
a nest of such intrigues and machinations, while Congress is 
sitting, is admitted on all hands ; but how many of the mem- 
bers are tainted, no one can tell. Sometimes when money 
passes, it goes, not to the member of Congress himself, but to 
some Bos.s who can and does put pressure on him. Sometimes, 
again, a lobbyist will demand a sum for the purpose of bribing 
a member wlro is really honest, and, having ascertained that 
the member is going to vote in the way de.sirecl, will keep the 
sum in his own pocket. Bribery often takes the form of a 
transfer of stocks or siiares, nor have even free passes on rail- 
roads been scorned Ijy some of the more needy legislators. 
The abuse on tliis head had grown so serious that the bestowal 
of passes was forbidden fon iuter-Statc; lines] by Federal statute 
in 1887, and is now forbidden by the constitutions of many 
States.^ In 1883 portions of a correspondence in the years 
1876-78 between Mr. Huntington, one of the proprietors and 
directors of the Central (now Southern) Pacific Railroad, who 
then represented that powerful corporation at Washington, and 
one of his agents in California, were published ; and from these 
it appeared that the company, whose land grants were frequently 
threatened by hostile bills, and which was exposed to the com- 
petition of rival enteriorises, which (because they were to I'un 
through Territories) Congress was asked to sanction, defended 
itself by constant dealings with senators and representatives — 
dealings in the course of which it offered money and bonds to 
those whose su})]Dort it needed.* 

' All linos traversing the territory of more than one State are subject to 
the power of Congi-ess to ‘‘regulate commerce.” As to free pn.sse.s, see the 
instructive remark.^ of the Inter-State Corameroe Commission in their First 
Report. The grant by the State of free passes on railways to members of the 
Chambers has led to abuses in Italy. 

? Mr. Huntington comments freely on the character of various members of 
both Houses, and describes not only his own operations, but those of Mr. Scott, 
his able and active opponent, who had the great advantage of being able to 
coimnand passe,s on some railways running out of Wasihiiigton. In one letter 
he uses a graphic and characteristic metaphor: "Scott has switched off (i.e. off 
the Central Paeifie track and on to his own railroad track) Senators S. and \V., 
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It does not seem, from what oue hears on the spot, that 
money is often given, or, I should rather say, it seems that the 
men to whom it is given are few in number. But considera- 
tions of some kind pretty often pass,* so that corruption in 
Imth the first and second of the above senses must be admitted 
to exist and to affect a portion, though oirly a small portion, of 
Congress.- A position of some delicacy is occupied by eminent 
lawyers who sit in Congress and receive retainers from power- 
ful corporations whose interests may be affected by congres- 
.sional legislation, retainers for which they are often not expected 
to render any forensic service.® There are various ways in wliicli 
members of Congress can use their position to advance their 
personal interests. They have access to the executive, and 
can obtain favours from it ; not so much l)ecause the executive 
cares what legislation they pass, for it has little to do with 
legislation, but that the members of the Cabinet are on their 
promotion, and anxious to stand well wdth persons whose influ- 
ence covers any considerable local area, who may perhaps be 
even able to control the delegation of a State in a nominating 
convention. Hence a senator or cong'ressman may now and 
then sway the executive towards a course it would not other- 
wise have taken, and the resulting gain to himself, or to some 
person who has invoked his influence, may be an illicit gain, 
probably not in the form of money, but as a job out of which 
something may be made. Again, it has been hitherto an impor- 
tant part of a memljer’s duty to obtain places for his constitu- 
ents in the Federal civil service. There are still many such 
places not subject to the civil service rules. Here there has lain 
a vast field, if not for pecuniary gain, for appointments are not 

but you kiJow tlioy can be switched back with the proper arranKerneuts when 
they are wanted.” 

^ The Heport of the U. S. Pacific Railway Commission says of these transac- 
tions, "There is no room for doubt that a large portion of the sum of S4, 818,000 
was iiseil for the purpose of influoneing legislation and of proviuiting tlie pn.s- 
sage of measures deemed to be hostile to the interests of the company, and for 
the purpose of influencing elections,’’ — Report, p. 84. 

■ The president of a great Western Railroad told me that congressmen used 
to come to the company’s office to buy its land, and on seeing the price-list 
would say, "But isn’t there a discount? Surely you can give the land cheaper 
to a friend. 'Vou know I shall be your friend in Congress,” and so hjrth. 

“ Among the investigations which disclosed the eristenne of tiribory among 
members of (Joiigreas, the most prominent .since that Of 186n--S7 are those of the 
Credit Mobilicr and the Pacific Mail cases: 

> See Vol. I., p. 121, note. 
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sold, yet for the gratification of personal and party interests. 
Nor does the mischief stop wdth the making of inferior appoint- 
ments, for the habit of ignoring public duty which is formed 
bhmts men’s sense of honour, and malces them more apt to yield 
to some grosser form of temptation. Similar causes produced 
similar effects during last century in England, and it is said 
that the French legislature now suffers from the like malady, 
members of the Chamber being incessantly occupied in wheed- 
ling or threatening the Executive into conferring places and 
decorations upoir their constituents. 

The ranlc and file of the Federal civil service attain a level 
of integrity as high as that of England or Germany. The 
State civil service is comparatively small, and in most States 
one hears little said against it; yet cases of defaulting State 
treasurers are not uncommon. Taldng one part of the coun- 
try with another, a citizen who has business with a govern- 
ment department, such as the customs or excise, or with a 
State treasurer’s office, or with a poor law- or school authority, 
has as much exjicctation of finding honest men to deal with 
as he has of finding trustwortliy agents to conduct a piece 
of private commercial bu.siness. Instances of dishonesty are 
more noticed when they occur in a public department, but 
they seem to be little (if at all) more frequent.* 

It is hard to form a general judgment regarding the State 
legi.slatures, because they differ .so much among themselves. 
Those of Massachusetts, Vermont, and several of the North- 
western States, such as Michigan, are pure, i.e. the members 
who would take a bribe are but few, and those who would 
push through a Job for some other sort of consideration a com- 
paratively small fraction of the ivhole.* Even in the North-rvest, 
however, a wealthy man has great adimutages in securing a Fed- 
eral senatorship at the hands of the legislature.* Some States, 
including New York and Pennsylvania, have so bad a name 
that people are surpriised when a good act passes, and a strong 
governor is kept constantly at work vetoing bills corruptly 
obtained. Several causes have contributed to degrade the legis- 
lature of New York State. The Assembly having but 150 mem- 

^ There hare, however, been some .serious case.s of malpractice in the Cus- 

“ The new Western legislatiures vary greatly from time to time. Sometimes 
they are quite pure: the next election under some demagogic impulse may 
bring in a crowd of mischievous adventurers. 

® Colorado some while ago and more recently Illinois are instances. 
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bers, and the Senate 51, each member is worth buyinp;. I.’liore 
are in the State, besides New York, several considerable ring- 
governed cities whence bad members come. There are also 
immensely powerful corporations, such as the great railroads 
which ti'averse it on their way to the West. Great corporations 
are every^vhere the bane of State politics, for their management 
is .secret, being usually in the hands of one or two capitalists, 
and their wealth is so lai’ge that they can offer bril.)cs at whi(!h 
ordinary virtue grows pale. They have, moreover, in many 
cases this excuse, that it is only by the use of money they can 
ward off the attacks constantly made upon them by demagogues 
or blackmailers. The Assembly includes man5'' hone.st men, 
and a few rich men who do not need a douceur, but the propor- 
tion of tainted men is large enough to pollute the whole lump. 
Of what the bribe-taker gets he keeps a part for himself, lusing 
the rest to buy tlie doubtful votes of purchasable people ; to 
others he promises his assistance when they need it, and when 
by such log-rolling he has secured a considerable backing, lie 
goes to the honest men, among rvhom, of course, he has a e(.m- 
siderable acquaintance, puts the matter to them in a plausil,)le 
way, — they are probably plain farmers from the rural dis- 
tricts, — and so gains his majority. Each groat corporation 
keeps an agent at Albany, the capital of tlic State, who has 
authority to buy off tlie promoters of hostile biffs, and to em- 
ploy the requisite profc-ssional lobliyists. Such a lobbjdst, who 
may or may not be himself a member, bargains for a sum 
down, SSOOO or .$10,000, in ease he suoceieds in getting the bill 
in question passed or defeated, ius the case inaj’’ be ; and when 
the session ends he comes for his money, and no questions arc 
aslcecl. This sort of thing now goes on, or has lately gone on, 
in several other States, though nowhere on so grand a scale. 
Virginia, Maryland, Galifornia, Illinois, Missouri, are all more 
or less impure; Loui-siana, under the influence of its lottery 
company (now happily at an end), was even worse than New 
Yorlc.i But the lowest point was reached in some of the Southern 
States shortly after the war, when, tlie negroes having received 
the suffrage, the white inhabitants were still excluded as rebels, 
and the executive government was conducted by Northern 

' Tlio New Yorkiegislatuve has been believed to have improved of late years, 
and probably may be improving, though a grave ea-se of corruption was un- 
earthed in 1909-10. , : . 
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carpet-baggers under the protection of P'ederal troops. In 
some States the treasury was pilfered ; huge State debts were 
run up ; negroes voted farms to themselves ; all kinds of rob- 
luiiy and jolrbory went on unchecked. South Carolina, for 
instance, was a perfect Tartarus of corruption, as much below 
the Il.'ide.s of Illinois or Mi.ssouri as the heaven of ideal purity 
is atmvti lire ordinary earth of Boston and Westminster^ In its 
legislature there was an old darkey, jet black and with vener- 
able white hair, a Methodist preacher, and influential among 
his brother statesmen, who kept a stall for legislation, where 
he dealt in statutes at prices varying from $100 to $400. Since 
those days there has been a peaceful revolution for the better 
at the South, but some of its legislative bodies have still much 
leeway to make up. 

Of city governments I have spoken in previous chapters. 
They are usually worse when the population exceeds 100,000, 
and includes a large proportion of recent immigrants. They 
are generally pure in .smaller places, that is to say, nearly as 
pure as those of an average English, French, or German city. 

The form which corruption rusually talces in the populous 
cities i.s the grant at a wholly inadequate price of “franchises” 
(especially monopolies in the use of public thoroughfares), — 
a frequent and scandalous practice,^ — the jobbing of contracts, 
and the bestowal of places upon personal adherents, both of 
them faults not unlaiown in large European municipalities, and 
said to be specially rife in Paris, though no rifer than under Louis 
Napoleon, when the reconstruction of the city under Prefect 
Haussman provided unequalled opportunities for the enrich- 
ment of individuals at the public, exi^euse. English small 
local authorities, and even, though much more rarely, town 
councils, do some quiet jobbery. No Eurup(>an city ha,s, liow- 
ever, wdtnesscd scandals approaching those of New York, 
where the public wa.s in 186!)-70 ro))bed on a va.st scal(:;, and 
accounts wis’o systematically cooked to conceal the tliefts,'’ or 
the rnalvei'satifms that occurred in connection with tlie Phila- 
delphia City Hall and with the erection of the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol at Harrisburg. 

^ Tdircrai/ 'evepD’ AlSeu Sirov a6paii6t eirr AttA 7 o /»)5; Iliad VIII, IC. 

* A iiotoriDiis rasf' was thG sfll(5 by tl\o New York alrlermen of tlie right to 
lay .'1 tninnvii.v iii liroadvvay. Nearly the wliole number wore imheted, ami 
some wore punished by inipi'isoiimont. 

» See Chapter LXXXViri. jwi'f. ■ 
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On a review of the whole matter, the following couclufsions 
may be found not very ■wide of the truth. 

Bribery exists in Congress, but is confined to a few members, 
say five per cent of the whole number. It is more common in 
the legislatures of a few, but only a few, State.s, practically ab- 
sent from the higher walks of the Federal civil service, rare 
among the chief State officials, not frequent among the lower 
officials, unlmowm among the Federal judges, rare among State 
judges.^ 

The taking of other considerations than money, such as a 
share in a lucrative contract, or a railway pass, or a “good 
thing” to be secured for a friend, prevails among legislators to 
a somewhat larger extent. Being less coarsely palpable than 
the receipt of money, it is thought more venial. One may 
roughly conjecture that from fifteen to twenty per cent of the 
members of Congress and perhaps rather more of an average 
State legislatufe would allow themselves to be influenced by 
inducements of this kind. 

Malversation of public funds occurs occasionally in cities, less 
frequently among Federal or State officers. 

Jobbery of various kinds, i.e. the misuse of a public position 
for the benefit of individuals, is not rare, aird in large cities 
coinnron. It is often disguised as a desire to render some ser- 
vice to the party, and the same excuse is sometimes found for 
a misappropriation of public money. 

Patronage is usually dispensed with a view to party considera- 
tions or to win personal support. But this remark is equally 
true of England and France, the chief difference being that 
owing to the short tenns and frequent removals the quantity 
of patronage is relatividy greater in the United States. 

If this is not a bright picture, neither is it so dark as that 
which most Europeans have drawn, and which the loose lan- 
guage of many Americans sanctions. What makes it seem 
dark is the contrast between the deficiencies which the govern- 
ment shows in this respect, and the excellence, on the one hand, 
of the frame of the Constitution, on the other, of the tone and 
sentimenit of the people. The European reader may, however, 

» Sen.ators woto often charged with buying themselves into the Senate ; but, 
so far as I could ascertain, it did not often happen that a candidate for the 
Senate directly bribed members of the State legislature, though frequently he 
made heavy contributions to the party election fund, used to defray the elec- 
tion expenses of the members of the party dominant in the State legislature. 
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complain that the picture is vague in its outlines. I cannot 
make it more definite. The facts are not easy to ascertain, and 
it is hard to say what standard one is to apply to them. In the 
case of America meii are inclined to apply a rigid standard, 
because she is a republic, professing to have made a new de- 
parture in politics, and setting before her a higher ideal than 
most European monarchies. Yet it must be remembered that 
in a new' and large country, where the temptations are enormous 
and the persons tempted have many of them no social position 
to forfeit, the conditions are not the most favourable to virtue. 
If, recognizing the fact that the path of the politician is in all 
countries thickly set with snares, we leave ideals out of sight 
and try America by the average concrete standard of Europe, 
we shall find tliat while her legislatures fall much below the 
level ' of purity maintained in England and Gemiany, and also 
below that of France and Italy, the body of her higher Federal 
officials, in spite of the evils flowing from an uncertain tenure, 
is not, in point of intesgrity, at this moment markedly inferior 
to the administrations of most European countries. This is 
perhaps less generally true of most of the State officials ; and 
it certainly cannot be said of those w'ho administer the business 
of the larger cities, for the standard of purity has there sunk 
to a point lower than that which the municipalities of any 
European country show. 
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THE WAS AGAINST BOSSDOM 

It must not be supposed the inhabitants of ring-ruled cities 
tamely submit to their tyrants. The Americans are indeed, 
what with their good nature and what with the preoccupation 
of the most active men in their private business, a long-suffering 
people. But patience has its limits, and when a Eing has puslied 
paternal government too far, an insurrection may break out. 
Eings have generally the sense to scent the coming storm, and to 
avert it by making two or three good nominations, and promising 
a reduction of taxes. Sometimes, however, they hold on their 
course fearless and shameless, and then the storm breaks upon 
them. 

There are several forms which a reform movement or other 
popular rising takes. The recent history of groat cities supplies 
examples of each. The finst form is an attack upon the pri- 
maries.i They are the key of a Ring’s position, and when they 
have been captured their batterie.s can be turned against the 
Eing itself. When an .assault upon the bosses is resolved upon, 
the first thing is to fomi a committee. It i.ssues a manifesto 
calling on all good citizens to attend the primaries of tlieir respec- 
tive wards, and there vote for delegates oppo.scd to tlie Ring. Pfim 
ncw.spapers take the matter up, and repeat the exhortation. As 
each ]irimai'y is held, on the night fixotl by the ward eommittoo 
of tlie regular (that is the Eing) organization, some of the reform- 
ers appear at it, and propose a list of delegates, between wlioin 
and the Ring’s list a vote of the members of the primiuy is takem. 
This may succeed in some of the primaries, but rarely iii a majority 
of them ; because (as explained in a previous chapter) the rolls 
seldom or never include the whole party voters of the ward, Imving 

' Tlio rcniiiriis that follow must ho taken subjont to the altonitions ronontly 
introduced, in many States, bj' the now primary laws. I allow these remark.^ 
to stand because they desnribe w’hat existed before, those laws, and still exist in 
States that have not adopted them. 
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been prejmred by the professionals in their own interest. Some- 
tiine.s only one-fonrth or one-fifth of the voters are on the primary 
roll, and these are of course the men on whom the Ring can rely. 
Hence, even if the good citizens of the district, obeying the cull 
of palriotiMu and the Reform Committee, present themselves 
at the jiriiuaiy, they may find so few of their number on the roll 
that they u’lll I )e outvoted by the ringsters. But tlie mo.sf sfu-ious 
dilficulty is the apathy of the respectable, steady-gctiug part of 
the ))oi udatiou to turn out in sufiicieut numbers. Tln-y have tlieir 
engagements of busines.s or pleasm’e to attend to, or it i.s a snowy 
night and their wives persuade them to stay indoors. The well- 
conducted men of small means are an eminently domestic class, 
who think they do quite enough for the city and the nation if they 
vote at the polls. It is still more difficult to induce the rich to 
interest themselves in confessedly disagreeable work. They find 
themselves at a piimary in strange and uncongenial surroundings. 
Accustomed to be treated with deference in their counting-house 
or manufactory, tliey are jostled by a rough crowd, and find that 
their servants or workmen are probably Ixdter known and more 
influential than they are themselves. They recognize by sight 
few of the persons present, for, in a city, acquamtance does not go 
by proximity of residence, and are therefore at a disadvantage for 
combined action, Avhereas the professional politiciams are a regi- 
ment where every private in each company knows his fellow'- 
private and obeys the officers. Hence, the best, peihaps tlie only 
chance of capturilig a primary is by the action of a group of active 
young men who unll take the trouble of organizing the movement 
by beating up the members of the party wlio reside in the district, 
and bearding the local bosses in the meeting. It is a rough and 
toilsome piece of work, but young men find a compensation in the 
fun which is to be had out of the fight ; and when a victory is won, 
theirs is the credit. To carry a feAV primaries is only the first step. 
Tlie contest has to be renewed in the convention, whore the odds 
are still in favour of the professionals, who “ laiow the ropes ” and 
may possibly outwit even a majority of Refonn delegates. The 
managing committee is in their hands and they can generally 
secure a chairman in their interests. Experience has accord- 
ingly shoAvn that this method of attacking the Machine very 
rarely succeeds; and though the duty of atteudiiig tlie pri- 
maries i!ontinues to be preached, the advice shares the fate of 
most sermons. Once in a way, the respectable voter will rouse 
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himself, but he caimot be trusted to continue to do so year after 
year. He is like those citizen-soldiers of ancient Greece who 
would turn out for a summer inroad into the enemy’s country, 
but refused to keep the field through the autimm and winter. 

A second expedient, which may be tried instead of the first, 
or resorted to after the first has been tried and failed, is to make 
ail independent list of nominations and run a separate set of can- 
didates. If this strategy be resolved on, the primaries are left 
unheeded; but when the election approaches, a committee is 
fonned which issues a list of candidates for some or all of the vacant 
offices in opposition to the “ regular ” list i.ssued by the party 
convention, and conducts the agitation on their behalf. This 
saves all trouble in primaries or conventions, but involves much 
trouble in elections, because a complete campaign corps has to be 
organized, and a campaign fund raised.* Moreover, the average 
voter, not having followed politics closely enough to comprehend 
his true duty and interest, and yielding to his established party 
habits, inclines, especially in State and Federal elections, to vote 
the “ regular ticket.” He starts with a certain pn'judice again.’t 
those who are “ troubling Israel ” Iry dividing the party, because 
he sees that in all probability tlie result will be not to carry the 
Independent ticket, but to let in the candidates of the opposite 
party. Hence the bolting Independents can rarely hope to cany 
with them enough of their oivn party to enable them to win the 
election. The result of their action will rather be to bring in the 
candidates of the other side, who may be no better than the men 
on the ticket of their own Ring. Accordingly, reformers have 
become reluctant to take this course, for though it has the merit of 
relieving their feelings, it exposes them to odium, involves great 
labour, and effects nothing more than may be obtained by one or 
otlier of the two methods which I have next to describe. 

The third plan is to abstain from voting for the names on your 
party ticket to which you object. This is Scratching. Yon are 

1 “ To run nil anti-machine candidate for mayor it. is necessary to orgnnizo 
a new machine at an expense of from SOO.OOO to .Sl00,000 (£12,000 to £20,000), 
with n ohanco of hi.s being ‘sold out’ then by the men who are hired to dia- 
triljuto his ballots.” — Mr, J. E. Bishop in a poper on ‘‘Money in City Elec- 
tions,” written in 1S87. Now that the new laws of nearly all States provide for 
official voting papers, the last-mentioned risk has disappeared, hut the expense 
of getting up a now election organization is still heavy. Some one has said that 
the difference between running as a regular candidate and running nii your own 
account as an independent candidate, is like the diffcrenee between travelling 
by railway and making a new railway of your own to travel by. 
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spared the trouble of ruiuriiig candidates of your own, but your 
abstention, if tlie parties are nearly balanced, causes the defeat 
of the bad candidates whom yom’ own party puts forward, and 
brings in those of the other party. This is a good plan when you 
want to frighten a Ring, and yet cannot get the more timid re- 
formers to go the length of voting either an independent ticket 
or the ticket of the other pa■rt3^ It is employed when a ring 
ticket is not bad all through, but contains some fair names iniri- 
gled with some names of corrupt or dangerous men. You scratch 
the latter and thereby cau.se their defeat ; the others, receiving the 
full strength of the party, ai-e carried. 

If, however, indignation against a dominant Ring has risen 
so high as to overcome the party predilections of ordinary citi- 
zens, if it is desired to administer condign and certain punish- 
ment to those who have abused the patience of the people, the 
reformers will take a more decided course. Tliey urge their 
friends to vote the ticket of the ojiposite party, either entire or at 
least all the better names on it, thus ensuring its victory. This 
is an efficient method, but a desperate one, for you put into 
power a Ring of the party which you have been opposing all 
your life, and whose members are possibly quite as corrupt as 
those of the Ring which controls your own party. The gain you 
look for is not therefore the innnediate gain of securing better 
city government, but the ultimate gain of raising the general 
pra;btice of politics by the punislunent of evil doers. Hence, when- 
ever there is time to do so, the best policy is for the reformers to 
make overtures to the opposite party, and induce them by the 
promise of support to nominate better candidates than they would 
have nominated if left to themselves. A group of Bolters, afraid 
of being called traitors to their party, will shrink from this course ; 
and if they are weak in numbers, their approaches may be repulsed 
by the opposition. But the scheme is always worth trjdng, and 
has several times been crowned with success. By it the reforming 
party among the Democrats of Baltimore once managed to defeat 
their Ring in an election of judges. They settled in conference 
with the Republicans a non-partisan ticket, which gave the Re- 
publicans (who were a minority) a better share of the bench than 
they could have got by fighting alone, and which substituted 
respectable Democrats for the objectionable names on the regular 
Democratic ticket. A similar combination of the reform Re- 
publicans in PMladelphia with the Democrats, who in that city 
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are in a i^ermaneiit minority, led to the defeat of frhe Itt^jiiihliciin 
( Ins Kins ( wiioirciof more in a later elia,ptor). Tlii.s method lias the 
advantage of saving expense, because tlie Bolters can u.se Ifie exist- 
ing macliineiy of the opiiosito party, whit;li oi’ganijses the meetings 
and circulates the literature. It is on tlie whole the mosl. promis- 
ing stratcigy, Imt needs tact as well as vigour on the part of llie 
Independent hsaders. Nor wall the op])osito jiarly alu'a^’s accept 
the proffered help. Sometimes it fears l.he gifts of tlu' ({rcH'ks. 
Sometimes it hopes to win unhelped, and therefore will not, 
sacrifice any of its candidate, s to the scruples of the. reformers. 
Sometimes its chiefs dislike the idea of reform so lieartily as to 
prefer defeat at the hands of a Ring of the other pai'ty to a vic- 
tory which might weaken the hold of professionals upon the 
Machine and lead to a general purification of ]X)litics. 

If the opposite party refuses the overtures of the reformers 
who are ‘ kicldng ” against their or\m Maclnne, or rvill not pm-ify 
the ticket sufficiently to sati.sfy them, there remains the cliaiico 
of forming a third party out of the best men of Ixjth the regidar 
organizations, and starting a third set of candidates. T'hi.s is an 
extension and improvement of the second of the four cuumenited 
methods, and has the greater promise of success Ijocausc it di^S'.ws 
votes from both parties in, stead of from one only. It has been 
frequently employed of late years in cities, g(!uerally of the secoiul 
order, by running what is called a “ Citizens’ Ticket. ’ ’ 

Of course Boltei’s who desei’t their own party at a city elec- 
tion do not intend permanently to separate! thomsolves from if. 
Probably they will vote its ticket at the next Ktato or prc!,“id('ntial 
election. Their object is to shake the power of their local Boss, 
and if they cannot overthrow the Ring, at loa,st to frighixm it into 
better l)ehaviour. This they often effect. After fhe flelVat of 
some notorious ca,udidates, the jobs arc apt to be Ic'ss flagrant. 
But sucli n!j3eiitauc(!,s are like those of the sick wolf in tiie fable, 
and (ixpei'ience proves that when the public vigilance has bec'u re- 
laxed, the ringstevs of both parties return to tlieir wallowing in 1h(' 
mire. 

The difficulties of getting good citizens to maintain a steady 
\va,r against the professionals have been found so great, and in 
particular the attempt to break their control of the primaries 
lias so often failed, that remedies have been sought in legislation. 
Not a f(!W States extended the penalties attached t(j bribery and 
frauds at public elections to similar offences committed at pri- 
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maries and nominating conventions, deeming these acts to be, 
as in fact they are, scarcely less hurtful to the community when 
practised at purely voluntary and private gatherings than when 
employed at elections, seeing that the average electors follow the 
regular nomination like so many sheep : it is the candidate’s party 
label, not his own character, that is voted for. And now, as al- 
ready ol:)served, by the laws regulating pihnaries passed in almost 
every State, bribery or any .sort of fraud practi,sed at a prnnary 
election is made an offence inuhshable as if it wa.s ;i final eh ction.' 
Similar provisions protect the delegate to a con^•('ntionflomthn 
candidate, the candidate from the delegate, and llie ]iarfy fri m 
botli. Minnesota led the way by a sot (d .stihigenl regiilatio is, 
making the aimulment or destruction of any liallots cast at a party 
meeting held for the purpose of choosing either candidates or 
delegates, or the wrongfully preventing persons from voting who 
are entitled to vote, or personation, or “ any other fraud or wrong 
tending to defeat or affect the result of the election,” a misde- 
meanour punishable by a fine not exceeding §3000, or three 
years imprisonment, or both penalties combined." Europeans are 
surpiised that legifslation should not only recognize parties, but 
should actually attempt to regulate the internal proceeding.s of a 
political party at a perfectly voluntary gathering of its own mem- 
bers, a gathering whose resolutions no one is bound to obey or 
regard in any way. But it was because the Machine had .succeeded 
in nullifying the freedom of the voter that statutes were framed to 
protect even his voluntary action a.s a member of a pardy. That 
such a plan should be tried i.s a phenomenon to be seriously pon- 
dered by those who arc accustomed to point to America as the 
country where the principle of leaving things alone has worked 
most widely and nscfully ; and it is the strongest evidence of the 
immense vigour of these party organizations, and of the author- 
ity their nominations exert, that reformers, foiled in the effort to 
purify them by appeals to the conscience and public spirit of the 
voter himself, should have been driven to invoke the arm of the 
law. 

The struggle between the professional politicians and the 
reformers has been going on in the great cities, ivith varjdng 
fortune, ever since 1870. As illustrations of the incidents that 

■ See note on Priraary- Laws to Chapter LX. ante. 

“ Statutes of Minnesota of 1SS7, Chapter IV- §§ 99-105. It is significant, that 
thiae sections apply only to cities of 5000 inhabitunta or upwartla. 
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mark it will be found in subsequent chapters, I will here say 
only that in the onslaughts on the rings, which most elections 
bring round, the reformers, though they seldom capture the 
citadel, often destroy some of the outworks, and frighten tlie 
garrison into a more cautious and moderate use of their jrower. 
After an election in which an “ Independent ticket ” has receivcid 
considerable support, the bosses are disposed to make better nomi- 
nations, and, as an eminent New York professional (Mr. heniiiudo 
Wood) said, “to pander a little to the moral sense of the commun- 
ity.” Every campaign teaches the reformers where the enemy’s 
weak points lie, and gives them more of that technical skill which 
has hitherto been the strength of the professionals. It is a warfare 
of volunteers against disciplined troops, but the volunteers, since 
they are fighting for the taxpayers at large, would secure so great a 
preponderance of numbers, if they could but move the whole body 
of respectable citizens, that their triumph will evidently depend 
in the long run upon their own constancy and earnestness. If 
their zeal does not flag ; if they do not suffer thcinsolvcs to be dis- 
heartened by frequent repulses; if, not relying too alisolutely 
on any one remedy, they attack the enemy at every point, using 
every social and educational as well as legal appliance, the example 
of their disinherited public spirit, as well as the cogency of their 
arguments, cannot fail to tell on the voters ; and no Boss, however 
adroit, no Eing, however strongly entrenched, will be able to with- 
stand them. The war, however, will not be over when the enemy 
has been routed. Although much may be done by legislative 
remedies, such as new election laws, new ])rovisions against cor- 
ruption, a reconstruction of the frame of city government, and a 
purification of the civil service, there are certain internal and, so 
to speak, natural causes of mischief, the removal of which will need 
patience and unremitting diligence. In great cities — for it is 
throughout chiefly of cities that we have to thinlc — a large 
section of the voters Avill, for many years to come, be compara- 
tively ignorant of the methods of free government Avhich they are 
sot to work. They rvill be ignorant even of their own interests, 
failing to perceive that wasteful expenditure injures those who do 
not pay direct taxes, as well as those who do. Retaining some of 
the feeling.s which their European exiierience has tended to pro- 
tlucc, tliey will distrust appeals coming from the best-educated 
cliisses, and be inclined to listen to loose-tongued demagogm's. 
Once they have joined a party, they will vote at the bidding of its 
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local leaders, however personally unworthy.* While this .section 
remains numeroii.s, rings and bosses will always have materials 
ready to their hands. There is, however, reason to expect that 
with the progress of time this section will become relatively smaller. 
And even now', large as it is, it could be overthrown and Bossdoin 
extirpated, wnre the better citizens to maintain unbroken through 
a scries of elections that unity and vigour of action of which they 
have at rare moments, and mxler the impulse of urgent duty, 
shown themselves capable. In America, as everywhere else in 
the world, the commonwealth suffers more often from apathy or 
shortsightedness in the richer classes, who ought to lead, than from 
ignorance or recklessness in the humbler classes, who are generally 
ready to follow when they are wisely and patriotically led. 

‘ Says Mr. Roosevelt: “Voters of tire labouriirg class iit the cities are very 
emotional : they value iir a putrhe. man what we are accustomed to eoirsidor 
virtues only to Iwr taken irrto aecormt wherr cstirrrating private ehavaeter. Thus 
if a iniur is open-hairdeil and warm-hearted, they consider it as being a fair 
offset to his irciug a little bit shaky when it comes to applying the eighth com- 
mandment to affairs of State. In the lower w'arcls (of Now York City), where 
there is a largo vicious poirulation, the condition of politics is often fairly ap- 
palling, and the (local] boss is generally a man of gi Iv rn i r ral i ul he I 
private eharacter. In these wards many of the social organizations with 
which the leaders are obliged to keep on good terms are comppsud of criminals 
or of the relatives and assoeiates of crinriimls. . . , Thu president of a power- 
ful semi-political association was Vry prutossion a burglar, the man who re- 
ceived the goods he stole was an aklermiin. .\nothBr alderman was elected 
while his hair was still short from a term in the State prison. A school trustee 
had been convicted of embezzlement and was tbo associate of criminals.” — 
Oiiniury Magazine for Nov., 1886. 
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NATIONAL NOMINATING CONVENTIONS 

In every American election there are two acts of choice, two 
periods of contest. The first is tlie selection of the candidate 
from within the party by the party; the other is the struggle 
between the parties for the post. Frequently the former of 
these is more important, more keenly fought over, than the 
latter, for there are many districts in wliicii the predominantie 
of one party is so marked that its candidate is sure of success, 
and therefore the choice of a candidate is virtually the choice 
of the officer or representative. 

Preceding chapters have descrilied the machinery which exists 
for choosing and nominating a candidate. The process was 
similar, and, subject to the variations introduced by the recent 
primary laivs, is still .similar in every State of the Union, and 
through all elections to office, from the lowest to the highe>sb, 
from that of common councilman for a city ward up to that of 
President of the United States. But, of course, the higher tho 
office, and the larger the area over which the eleciion extfmds, 
the greater are the efforts made to secure the nominalion, and 
the hotter the iiassion.s it excites. The choice of a caiulidate for 
the presidency is so striking and peculiar a feature of tho Ameri- 
can system that it deserves a full cixamination. 

Like most political institutions, the system of nominating 
the President by a popular convention is the re, suit of a long 
process of evolution. 

In the first two elections, those of 1789* and 1792, there was 
no need for nominations of candidates, because the whole nation 

* The President is now always chosen on the Tuesday after the first Monday 
in the Novomher of an even year, whose number is a multiple of four (e.ff. 1880, 
ISSl, 18SS), and comes into office in the spi'ing following; hut the first election 
was held in the beginning of 1789, because the Constitution had been tlieii only 
just adopted. 
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wished and expected George Washington to be elected. So too, 
when in 1796 Washington declared his retirement, the dominant 
feeling of one party was for Jolin Adams, that of the other for 
Thomas Jefferson, and nobody thought of setting out formally 
what was so generally nnderstood. 

In 1800, however, the year of the fourth electioii, there was 
somewhat less unanimity. The prevailing sentiment of the Fed- 
eralists went for re-electing Adams, and the .small conclave of 
Federalist members of Congims which met to promote hi.s in- 
terest was deemed scarcely necessary. The (Democratic) Ee- 
puhlicaus, however, while united in desiring to make Jefferson 
President, hesitated as to their candidate for the vice-presidency, 
and a meeting of Republican members of Congress wms therijfore 
called to recommend Aaron Burr for thus office. It was a small 
meeting and a secret meeting, but it is meniora) )le, not only a,.s tbo 
first congressional caucus, but as the first attempt to arrange in 
any way a party nomination. 

In 1804 a more regular gathering for the same purpose was 
held. All the Republican members of Congress were summoned 
to meet ; and they unanimously nominated Jefferson for Presi- 
dent, and George Clinton of New York for Vice-President. So 
in 1808 nearly all the Republican majority m both Houses of 
Congress met and formally nominated Madison and Clinton. 
The same course was followed in 1812, and again in 1816. But 
the objections which were from the first made to thi.s action of the 
party in Congress, as being an arrogant usurpation of the rights 
of the people, — for no one dreamed of leartng freedom to the 
presidential electors, — gained rather than lost strength on each 
successive occasion, so much .so that in 1820 the few' wffio met made 
no nomination,' and in 1824, out of the Democratic members of 
both Houses of Congress summoned to the “nominating caucus,” 
as it was called, only sixty-six attended, many of the remainder 
having announced their disapproval of the practice.^ The nominee 
of this caucus came in only third at the ix)lls, and this failure gave 
the caup de grdee to a plan which the levelling tendencies of the 
time, and the disposition to refer evei'ything to the arbitrament 

^ It -was not absolutely necessary to have a nomination, because there ^va3 
a general Icoling in favour of re-electing Monroe. The auntiinants which sug- 
gested ‘rotation’ in office as proper for less important posts did not iuoludo 
places of such importance as those of President or State (lovcrnor. 

= The whole number was then 261, nearly all Democratic EepuidicaM, fo! 
the Pederiilist imrty had heeii for some time virtually extinct. 
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of the masses, would in any case have soon extinguished. No con- 
gressional caucus was ever again held for the choice of candi- 
dates. 

A new method, however, was not at once discovered. In 1828 
Jackson was recommended as candidate by the legislature of 
Tennessee and by a number of popular gatherings in different 
placets, while hi.s opponents accepted, without any formal nomi- 
nation, the then President, J. Q. Adams, as their candidate. In 
1831, however, assemblies were held by two great parties (the 
Anti-Masons and the National Eepublicans, afterwards called 
Whigs) consisting of delegates from most of the States; and 
each of these conventions nominated its candidates for the presi- 
dency and vice-presidency. A third “ national convention ” of 
young men, which met in 1832, adopted the Whig nominations, 
and added to them a series of ten resolutions, constituting the 
first political platform ever put forth by a nominating body. The 
friends of Jackson followed suit by holding their national con- 
vention which nominated him and Van Buren. For the election 
of 1836, a similar convention was held by the Jacksonian Demo- 
crats, none by their opponents. But for that of 1840, national 
conventions of delegates from nearly all the States were held 
by both Democrats and Whigs, as well as by the (then young and 
very small) party of the Abolitionists. This precedent has been 
followed in every subsequent contest, so that the national nomi- 
nating conventions of the great parties are now as much a part of 
the regular macMnery of polities as are the rules which the Con- 
stitution itself prescribes for the election. The establi,shment of 
the system coincides with and represents the complete social 
deinoci’atisation of politics in Jackson’s time. It suits both the 
profe.ssionals, for whom it finds occupation, and whose power it 
secures, and the ordinary citizen who, not having leisure to at- 
tend to politics, likes to think that his right of selecting candi- 
dates is recognized by committing the election to delegates 
whom he is entitled to vote for. But the .system was soon .seen 
to be liable to fall under the control of selfish intriguers and there- 
fore prejudicial to the chances of able and independent men. As 
early as 1844 Calhoun refused to allow his name to be .submitted 
to u nominating convention, observing that he would never have 
joined in breaking down the old congressional caucus bad he 
foreseen that its successor would prove so much more pernicious. 

Thus from 1789 till 1800 there were no formal nominations; 
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from 1800 till 1824, nominations were made by congressional 
caueaises ; from 1824 till 1840, nominations irregularly made by 
State legislatures and popular meetings were gradually ripening 
towards the method of a special gatheriirg of delegates from the 
whole country. This last plan has held its ground .since 1840, 
but its working is beginning to be affected by the new plan of 
primary votings.^ 

Its perfection, however, was not reached at once. The early 
conventions were to a large extent mass meetings.® The later 
and present ones are regularly-constituted representative bodie.s, 
composed, exclusively of delegates, each of whom has been duly 
elected at a party meeting in his own State, and brings with 
him his credentials. It would be tedious to trace in further detail 
the process whereby the present system was created, so I shall be 
content with sketching its outluie as it now stands. 

The Constitution provides that each State shall choose as many 
presidential electors as it has persons representing it in Congress, 
i.e. two electors to correspond to the two senators from each State, 
and as many more as the State sends members to the House of 
Representatives. Thus Delaware and Idalio have each three 
electoral votes, because they have each only one representative 
besides their two senators. New York has thirty-nine electoral 
votes; two corresponding to its two senators, thirty-seven cor- 
responding to its tliirty-seven representatives in the House. 

Now in tlie nominating convention each State is allowed twice 
as many delegates as it has electoral votes, e.g. Delaware and 
Idaho have each six delegates, New York has seventy-eight. The 
delegates are chosen by local conventions in their several States, 
viz. two for each congressional district by the party convention 
of that district, and four for the whole State (called dclcgatea-at- 
large) by the State convention. As each convention is composed 
of delegates from primaries, it is the composition of the primaries 
vrhich determines that of the local conventions, and the composi- 
tion of the local conventions which detemiines that of the national. 
To every delegate there is added a person called his “ alternate,” 
chosen by the local convention at the same time, and empowered 
to replace him in case he cannot be present in the national con- 

> Soe last, paragraph of this chapter. 

- In 1860 the first Itepriblican convention, which nominsitctl Fremont, -was 
rather a mass meeting than a representative body, for 'in many States there 
was not a regular organization, of the new party. So was the seceding Repub- 
lican convention which met at Cincinnati in 1872 and nominated Greeley, 
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vention. If the delegate is present to vote, the alternate is silent ; 
if from any cause the delegate is absent, the alternate steps into 
his siiocs. 

Respecting the freedom of the delegate to vote for whom he 
will, there have been differences both of doctrine and of prac- 
tice. A local convention or State convention may instruct its 
delegates which aspirant' .shall be their first choice, or even, in 
ease he cannot be carried, for whom their subsequent votes 
shall be cast. Such instructions are frequeirtly given, and .still 
more frequently implied, because a delegate is often chosen 
expressly as being the supporter of one or other of the aspirants 
whose names are most prominent. But the delegate is not 
absolutely bound to follow his instructions. He may vote even 
on the finst ballot for some other aspirant than the one de.sired 
by his own local or State convention. Much more, of course, 
may he, though not so instmeted, change liis vote when it is 
plain that that aspirant nill not succeed. Hi,s vote is always 
a valid one, even when given in the teeth of his instructions ; 
but how far he will be held censurable for breaking them de- 
pends on a variety of eircumstaace.s. His motives may l)e cor- 
rupt; perhaps something has been given him. They may l.)e 
pardonable ; a party chief may have put pressure on him, or he 
may desire to be on the safe side, and go with the majority. 
They may be laudable ; he really seeks to do the best for the 
party, or has been convinced by facts lately brought to his 
knowledge that the man for whom he is instructed is unworthy. 
Where motives are doubtful, it may be charitable, but it is not 
safe, to assume that they are of the Ifigher order. Each “ State 
delegation ” has its chairman, and is expected to keep together 
during the convention. It usually travels together to the place 
of meeting ; takes rooms in the same hotel ; has a recognized 
headquarters there ; sits in a particular place allotted to it in, 
the convention hall ; holds meetings of its members during the 
progress of the convention to decide on the course which it shall 
from time to time take. These meetings, if the State be a large 
and doubtful one, excite great uitere,st, and the sharp-eared 
reporter prowls round them, eager to learn how the votes will go. 
Each State delegation votes by its chairman, wIkj annoimce.s how 

> I use throiifilinut the term ".Mspirant” to denote a eonipetitor for tlio nomi- 
Tiation, reserving the term “ ciinclidato” for the person nominated a-e the party's 
ohoiee for the presidency. 
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Ills (lelej^atps vote; but if his repoi-t is challenged, the roll of d('l('- 
gates is calletl, and they vote individually. Whether the votes of 
a State delegation shall be given solid for the aspirant whom the 
majority of the delegation favours, or by the delegates individually 
according to their preferences, is a point winch has excited Intter 
controversy. The present practice of the Republican party (so 
settled in 1876 and again in 1880) allows the. delegates to vote 
individually, even when they have been instructed by a State 
convention to cast a .solid vote. The Democratic party, on the 
other hand, sustains any such instruction given to the delegation, 
and record.? the vote of all the State delegates for the aspirant 
whom the majority among them approve. This is the so-called 
Unit Rule. If, however, the State commntion has not imposed 
the unit rule, the delegates vote individually. 

For the sake of keeping up pai’ty life in the Territorie,s and 
in the Federal District of Columbia, delegates from them have 
been admitted to the national convention, althougli the Terri- 
tories and District (and of coume tlio tiansinarine po,ssessiona) 
had no votes in a irresidcntial election. Such delegates still 
attend from Hawaii and Alaska and the District ; and even 
from Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands. Delegations of 
States which are known to be in tlie hands of the opi:)osite party, 
and whose preference of one aspirant to another will not really 
tell upon the result of the presidential election, are admitted to 
vote equally with the delegations of the States sure to go for the 
party which holds the convention.^ This arrangement is justified 
on the ground that it sustains the interest and energy of the 
party in States where it is in a minority. But it permits the 
choice to be determined by districts whose action will in no wise 
affect the election itself, and the delegates from these districts 
are apt to belong to a lowmi' class of politicians, and to be 
swayed by more sordid motives tlian those w'ho come from States 
where the party holds a majority.^ 

• In thfi Rnpiiblican national convention of 1008 an attempt was marie to 
reduce the iiunilierof clelegates from the States where the party is weak by pro- 
posing that every State .should have four delegates-at-large and one additional 
delegate for every 10,000 Republican votes polled at the la.st preeediag presi- 
dential election. This plan, which would have greatly recluerd the representti- 
tion in the convention of nearlj^ all the Southern State,s, was rejected by a vote 
of 500 to 470. 

2 Al thnagU the large majority of tlie delegates in the conventions of tlio 
two great parties tielong to the class of professional politinians, there is always 
a minority of respectable men who do .not belong to that class, but have 
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Bo much for the composition of the national convention : we 
may now go on to describe its proceedings. 

It is held in the sumnier immediately preceding a presidentiid 
election, usually in June or July, the election falling in Novem- 
ber. A large city is always chosen, in order to obtain adccjuatr; 
hotel accommodation, and easy railroad accc.ss. Ihirmorly, 
conventions were commonly held hr Baltimore or Philadelphia, 
but since the centre of population has shifted to the Mississippi 
valley, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Denver, Miimeapolis, and especaally 
Chicago, have become the favourite spots. 

Business begins by the “ calling of the convention to order ” 
by the chairman of the National Party committee. Then a 
temporary chairman is nominated, and, if opposed, voted on; 
the vote sometimes giving an indication of the respective strength 
of the factions present. Then the secretaries and the clerks are 
appointed, and the rules which are to govern the business are 
adopted. After this, the committees, including those on creden- 
tials and resolutions, are nominated, and the convention adjourns 
till their report can be presented. 

The next sitting usually opens, after the customary prayer, 
with the appointment of the permanent chairman, who inaugu- 
rates the proceedings with a speech. Then the report of the 
committee , on resolutions (if completed) is presented. It con- 
tains what is called the platform, a long sci'ies of rosohitious 
embodjdng the principles and programme of tho jnirty, wliich has 
usually been so drawn as to conciliate every scadion, and avoid or 
treat vitli prudent ambiguity those questions on wliich opinion 
within the party is divided. Any delegate who objects to a rciso- 
lutiou, can move to strike it out or amend it ; but it is genemlly 
“ sustained " in the shape it has received from, the iiractisod 
hands of the conunittee. 

Next follows the nomhiation of aspirants for tho post of party 
candidate. The roll of States is called, and when a State is 
reached to which an aspirant intended to be nomlnatiid liclotigs, a 
prominent delegate from that State mounts the platform, and 
proposes him in a speech extoUhig his mei-its, and .sometimes 
indirectly disparaging the other aspirants. Another delegate 
seconds the nomination, sometimes a third follows ; and then 
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the roll-call goes on till all the States have been despatchcti, and 
all the aspirants nominated.^ The average number of nomina- 
tions is seven or eight ; it rarely exceeds twelve.^ In 1908 there 
were only eight at the Republican, three at the Democratic, con- 
vention, and it was well understood in each case that only one 
person had a chance of success. 

Thus the final stage is reached, for which all else has been 
but preparation — that of balloting between the aspirants. 
The clerks call the roll of States from Alabama to Wyoming 
and as each is called the chaiiman of its delegation aimounces 
the votes, e.f/. six for A, five for B, three for C, unless, of course, 
under the unit I'ule, the whole vote is cast for that one aspirant 
whom the majority of the delegation supports. When all have 
voted, the totals are made up and announced. If one competi- 
tor has an absolute majority of the whole number voting, accord- 
ing to the Republican rule, a majority of two-thirds of the number 
voting, according to the Democratic rule, he has been duly chosen, 
and nothing remahrs but formally to make his nomination unani- 
mous. If, however, as has happened often, no one obtains the 
requisite majority, the roll is called again, in order that individual 
delegates and delegations (if the unit rule prevails) may have 
the opportunity of changing tlieir votes ; and the process is re- 
peated until some one of the aspirants put forward has received 
the requircid number of votes. Sometimes many roll-calls take 
place. In 1852 the Democrats nominated Franldin Pierce on the 
forty-ninth ballot, and the Whigs General Scott on the fifty-third. 
In 1880, thirty-six ballots were taken before General Garfield 
was nominated. But, in 1835, Martin Van Buren; in 1844, 
Henry Clay ; in 1868 and 1872, Ulpses S. Grant ; in 1888 Mr. 
Cleveland, were unanimously nominated, the three former by 
acclamation, the latter on the first ballot. In 1884 Mr. Blaine 
was nominated by the Republicans on the fourth ballot, Mr. 
Cleveland by the Democrats on the second; in 1888, Air. Har- 
rison on the eighth. In 1896 Mr. McKinley was nominated 
on the first ballot and Mr. Bryan on the fifth. In 1892 both 
M r. Harrison (then President) and Mr. Cleveland were nominated 
on the first ballot, each of them by an overwhelming majority. 

' Noiiiiiuitions may, however, be made at any suhaeauent time, 

llowciver, in tins Ropublican convention of 18 R 8 , fourteen nBpinuvts wiiro 
nominated at the outset, six of whom were voted for on the hwt Ijidlot. Votes 
were given at one or other of tliu bullotings for nineteen .'ispiraiiLs iu all. 
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Similarly in 1904 both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Parker oinl in 1 1)08 
both Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan were each of them nominated on 
the first ballot. Thus it sometimes happens that tlu' votiiis i.s 
over in an hour or two, while at other times it may last for days. 
In 1912 Mr. Taft was nominated by the Republicans on the first 
ballot after an embittered struggle over the credentials of cerl.ain 
delegates. Three hundred forty-three delegates airstaiued Iroiu 
voting and a month later held a Convention of their own,’ a t 
Avhich a new party, called Progressive, wa,s f(.)rm<'d, and Mr. 
Roosevelt was nominated for the presidency. At the llemoeratic 
Convention in the same year Mr. Woodrow Wilson was nom- 
inated on the forty-sixth ballot. 

When a candidate for the presidency has been thus found, the 
convention proceeds similarly to determine its candidate for the 
vice-presidency. The inferiority of the office, and the exhaustion 
which has by this time overcome the delegates, make the second 
struggle a less exciting and protracted one. Frequently one of 
the defeated aspirants is consoled by this minor nomination, 
especially if he has retired at the nick of time in favour of tlie 
rival who has been chosen. The work of the convention is tlieu 
complete,* and votes of thanks to the chairman and other officials 
conclude the proceedings. The two nominees are now the ])arty 
candidates, entitled to the support of the party organisations and 
of loyal party men over the length and breadth of the Union. 

Entitled to that support, but not necessarily sure to ree('iv(^ 
it. Even in America, party discipline cannot eomp(‘l !Ui indi- 
vidual voter to cast his ballot for the party nomimic. All tliat 
the convention can do is to recommend the (!andidat(' to the 
party ; all that opinion can do is to brand as a Kicker or Bolter 
whoever breaks away ; all that the local party organization c.au 
do is to strike the Bolter off its lists. But how .stands it, the 
r(!.'uler will ask, with the delegates who have l)cen pre,s(Mit in the 
convention, have had their chance of carrjdng their man, and 
have been Ixsiton ? are they not held absolutely lamnd to sup- 
port the candidate chosen ? . 

This is a question which has excited much controversy. The 
constant impulse and effort of the successful majority have braai 
to impose' such an obligation on the defeated minority, ami tlie. 
chief motive Avhic;h has prevented it from being invariably for- 

* Except for the idle formality of appointing a committee to notify to tins 
candidate his seleotioii. 
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mally enforcied by rule or resolution of the convention has been 
the fear that it might precipitate hostilities, might induce men 
of independent character, or strongly opposed to some particular 
aspirant, to refuse to attend as delegates, or to secede early in 
the proceedings when they saw that a person whom they dis- 
approved was likely to win. 

At tin; R(i|)ul)lican national convention at Chicago in June, 
1880, an attempt was successfully made to impose the obligation 
by the following resolution, commonly called the “Ironclad 
Pledge”: — 

“That every member of this convention is bound in honour 
to support its nominee, whoever that nominee may be, and that 
no man should hold his seat here who is not ready so to agree.” 

This was carried by 716 votes to 3. But at the Republican 
national convention at Chicago in June, 1884, when a similar 
resolution was presented, the opposition developed was strong 
enough to compel its withdrawal ; and in point of fact, several 
conspicuous delegates at that convention strenuously opposed 
its nominee at the sulwequent presidential election, themselves 
voting, and inducing others to vote, for the candidate of the 
Democratic party. 

The general tendency towards a reform of the nominating 
system as a whole has recently led to the enactment in fifteen 
States of laws enabling the voters of each party to declare at a 
primary State election their preference for a particular aspirant 
as the candidate of their party, and requiring the delegates 
chosen by the party to give their votes in the party convention 
accordingly. Should this method of ascertaining the wishes of 
the majority of each party come to prevail over the whole 
Union, the present convention system will be profoundly 
changed. There will then be practically an election of candi- 
dates by the people. Great efforts will of course be made in 
every State to win for one or other among the party aspirants 
the i)osition of party candidate, but the character of those 
efforts will be different. There will be more public meetings, 
at many of which the aspirants will doubtless present their 
rc'spective claims. There may possibly be less underground 
intrigue. Time ak)ne can shew how the new plan will work, 
and whether it will eliminate all aspirants except those who 
POSSCS.S conspicuous popular gifts. 



CHAPTER LXX 

THE NOMINATING CONVENTION AT WOBK 

We have examined the composition of a national convention 
and the normal order of business in it. The more difficult task 
remains of describing the actual character and features of such 
an assembly, the motives which sway it, the temper it displays, 
the passions it elicits, the wiles by which its members are lured 
or driven to their goal. 

A national convention has two objects, the formal declaration 
of the principles, views, and practical proposals of the party, 
and the choice of its candidates for the executive headship of 
the nation. 

Of these objects the former has in critical times, such as tlm 
two elections preceding the Civil War, been of great importaiuie. 
In the Democratic convention at Charleston in 1860, a debate 
on re.solutions led to a secession, and to the break-up of the 
Democratic party,i and in 1896 there were contests in both 
Conventions over the treatment to be given to the currency 
question, the struggle being especially warm among the Demo- 
crats. So in 1908 a short but significant debate arose in the 
Republican convention over amendments of a "radical” 
character. But, with such occasional exceptions as last herein- 
before mentioned, the adoption of platforms, di*afted in a vague 
and pompous style by the committee, has of late years been 
almost a matter of form. Some observations on these enuncia- 
tions of doctrine will be found in another chapter.’* 

The second object is of absorbing interest and importance, 
because the presidency is the great prize of politics, the goal of 

1 The national conventions of those days ’were nmoH smaller than now, nor 
were the assisting!: spectators so numerous. 

2 Chapter LXXXIII. The nnareafc English parallel to an Arncrioan “plat- 
form” is to be found in the addresses to their respective constituennicfi issued 
at a gonei'iil election by the Mmc Minister (if a inomlicr of tlui House of Com- 
mons) and the leader of the Opposition, Such addresses, lioweyer, do not for- 
mally bind the whole party, as an American platform does. 
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every statesman’s ambition. The Presideiit can by his veto 
stop legislation adverse to the wishes of the party he represents. 
The President is the supreme dispenser of patronage. 

•One may therefore say that the task of a convention is to 
choose the party candidate. And it is a task difficult enough 
to tax all the re.sources of the host of delegates and their leaders. 
Who is the man fittest to be adopted as candidate ? Not even 
a novice in politics will suppose that it is the be.st man, i.e, the 
wisest, strongest, and most upright. Plainly, it is the man most 
likely to win, the man who, to use the technical term, is most 
“ available.” What a pai-ty wants is not a good Pre,sident but a 
good candidate. The party managers have therefore to look out 
for the person likely to gain most support, and at the same time 
excite Iea.st opposition. Their seafch is rendered more trouble- 
some by the fact that many of them, being themselves either 
aspirants or the close allies of aspirants, are not disinterested, 
and are distrusted by their fellow-searchers. 

Many things have to be considered. The ability of a states- 
man, the length of time he has been before the people, his 
oratorical gifts, his “magnetism,” his family connections, his 
face and figure, the purity of his private life, his “record” (the 
chronicle of his conduct) as regards integrity — all these are 
matters needing to be weighed. Account must be taken of the 
personal jealou-sies and hatreds jrhich a man has excited. To 
have incurred the enmity of a leading statesman, of a power- 
ful Bos.s or .Ring, even of an influential newspaper, is serious. 
Several such feuds may be fatal. 

Finally, much depends on the State whence a possible candi- 
date comes. Local feeling leads a State to support one of its 
own citizens; it increases the vote of his own party in that 
State, and reduces the vote of the opposite party. Where the 
State is decidedly of one political colour, e.g. so steadily Re- 
publican as Vermont, so steadily Democratic as Maryland, thi.s 
consideration is weaJe, for the choice of a Democratic candidate 
from the former, or of a Republican candidate from the latter, 
would not make the difference of the State’s vote. It is tlicre- 
fore from a doubtful State that a candidate may with most ad- 
vantage. be selected; and the larger the doubtful State, the 
better. California, with her ten electoral votes, is just worth 
“placating”; Indiana, with her fifteen votes, more so; New 
York, with her thirty-nine votes, most so of all. Hence an 
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aspirant who belongs to a great and doubtful State is pnma 
Jncie the most eligible candidate. 

Aspirant.s hoping to obtain the pai’ty nomination from a 
national convention may be divided into three classes, the two 
last of which, as will appear presently, are not mutually ex(dU' 
sive, viz. ; — 


Favourites. Dark Horses. Favourite Sous. 

A Favourite is always a politician well known over the Union, 
and drawing support from all or most of its sections. He may 
be a man who has distinguished himself in Congress, or in some 
high executive post, or in the politics of some State so large 
that its politics are matter of Icnowledge and interest to the 
whole nation. He is usually a person of conspicuous gifts, 
whether as a speaker, or a party manager, or an admini- 
strator. The drawback to hhn is that in making friends he has 
also made enemies. 

A Dark Horse is a person not very widely known in tlio 
country at large, but known rather for good than for evil. II(' 
has probably sat in Congress, been useful on committees, and 
gained some credit among tho.se who dealt with him in \\'a.sli- 
ington. Or he has approved himself a safe and a.ssiduous 
party man in the political campaigns of his own and twiglibour- 
ing States, yet without reaching national isrominence. Some- 
times he is a really able man, but without the special talents 
that win popularity. Still, speaking generally, the uole of the 
Dark Horse is re.spectability, verging on colourlessm'ss ; and 
he is therefore a good sort of person to fall back upon wlu'U 
able but dangerous Favourites have proved impos.sible. Tliat 
native tnediocrity rather than adverse fortune has prevenled 
him finm winning fame is proved by the fact that the Djuic 
Horses who ha.ve reached the White House, if they have se.ldom 
turned out bad Presidents, have even move seldom lAirneil ovrl; 
,di8tingui.shed one,s. 

A Favourite Son is a politician respected or admired in hi.s 
own State, but little regarded beyond it. He may not ])e, lik(^ 
the Dark Horse, little known to the nation at large, Imt he has 
not fixed its eye or filled its ear. He is u.sually a man who has 
sat in the State legislature; filled with credit the post of State 
pvenior; perhaps gone as senator or representative to Wash- 
ington, and there approved himself an active promoter of local 
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interests. Probably he i30s.se, sses the qualities which gain local 
popularity, — geniality, activity, sympathy with the dominant 
sentiment and habits of his State ; or while endowed with gifts 
excellent in their way, he has lacked the audacity and tenacity 
which push a man to the fx'ont through a io.stling crowd. More 
rarely he is a demagogue who has raised himiself by flattering 
the masse, s of his State on some local que.stions, or a skilful 
handler of party organizations who has made local bosses and 
spoilsmen believe that their interests are safe in his hands. 
AnyhoAV, Ids personality is such as to be more effective with 
neighbours than with the nation, as a lamp whose glow fills the 
side chapel of a cathedral sinlcs to a spark of light when carried 
into the nave. 

A Favourite Son may be also a Dark Horse ; that is to say, 
he may be well knowm in his own State, but so little known out 
of it as to be an unlikely candidate. But he need not be. The 
types are different, for as there are Favourite Sons wliom the 
nation knows but does not care for, so there are Dark Horses 
whose reputation, .such as it is, has not been made in State 
affairs, and who rely very little on State favour. 

There are seldom more thatr two, never more than three 
•Favourites in the running at the same convention. Favourite 
Sons are more numerous — it is not uncommon to have four or 
five, or even six, though perhaps not all these are actually 
started in the race. The number of Dark Florses is practically 
unlimited, because many talked of beforehand are not actually 
.started, while others not eon.sidered before the convention begins 
are discovered as it goes on. This happened in the leading and 
most instructive case of James A. Garfield, who was not voted 
for at all on the first ballot in the Republican convention of 
1880, and had, on no ballot up to the thirty-fourth, received 
more than two votes. On the thirty-sixth ^ he was nominated 
by 399. So, in 1852, Pierce was scarcely known to the people 
when he was sprung on the convention. So, in 1868, Horatio 
Seymour, who had been so little thought of as a candidate that 
he v'.'is chairman of the Democratic convention, was first votefl 
for on the tweirty-second ballot. He refused to be nominated, Imt 
wa.s induced to leave the chair and nominated on that very ballot. 

To carry the analysis farther, it may be observed that four 

’ In ISOO thi! Domoevatio convention at Charleston nominated Mr. Douglas 
on the fifty-seventh ballot. 
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PABT III 


sets of motives are at work upon those who direct or vote iii a 
convention, acting with different degrees of force on diilureiit 
persons. There is the wish to carry a particular aspirant. 
There is the wish to defeat a particular aspirant, a wish some- 
times stronger than any predilection. There is the desire to 
get something for one’s self out of the struggle — e.f/. by trading 
one’s vote or influence for the prospect of a Federal office. 
There is the wish to find tlie man who, be he good or liad, friend 
or foe, will give the party its best chance of victory. These 
motives cross one another, get mixed, vary in relative strength 
from hour to hour as the convention goes on mid new possi- 
bilities are disclosed. To forecast their joint effect on the 
minds of particular pei’sons and sections of a party needs wide 
knowledge and eminent acuteness. To play upon them is a 
matter of the finest skill. 

The proceedings of a nominating convention can be best 
understood by regarding the three periods into which they fall : 
the transactions which precede the opening of its sitting.s ; the 
preliminary business of passing rules and resolutions and de- 
livering the nominating speeches ; and, finally, the balloting. 

A President has scai’cely been elected before the :aow.spapors 
begin to discuss his probable successor. Little, however, is 
done towards the ascertainment of candidates till about a year 
before the next election, when the factions of the chief aspir- 
ants prepare to fall into line, new.spapers take up their parable 
in favour of one or other, and bosses begin the Avork of “sub- 
soiling,” i.e. manipulating primaries and local convention so 
as to secure the choice of such delegates to the next national 
convention as they de.sire. In most of the conventions which 
appoint delegates, the claims of the several aspirants are (uin- 
yassed, and the delegatas chosen are usually cho.sen in tlie 
interest of one particular aspirant. The newspapers, Avith their 
quick sense of what is begmning to stir men’s thoughts, redouble 
their advocacy, and the “boom” of one or two of tlie proba- 
ble favourites is thus fairly started. Before the delegates leave 
their homes for the national convention, most of them have 
fixed on their candidate, many having indeed receiAmd jiositive 
instructions as to how their vote shall be cast. All apiiears to 
be spontaneous, but in reality both the choice of particular men 
as delegates, and the instructions given, are usually the result 
of untiring underground work among local politicians, directed, 
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or even personally conducted, by two or three skilful agents 
and emissaries of a leading aspirant, or of the Imofc which seeks 
to run him. Sometimes the result of the convention turns on 
the skill shown in sending up “handpicked" delegates. 

Four or five days before the day fixed for the opening of the 
convention the delegations begin to flock into the city where it 
is to be held. Some come attended by a host of friends and 
camp-followers, and are received at the depdt (railway termi- 
nus) by the politicians of the city, with a band of music and 
an admiring crowd. Thus Tanunany Hall, the famous Demo- 
cratic club of New York City, came six hundred strong to 
Chicago in July, 1884, filling two special trains.* A great crowd 
met it at the station, and it marched, following its Boss, from 
the cars to its headquarters at the Palmer House, in procession, 
each member wearing his badge, just as the retainers of Earl 
Warwick the King-maker used to follow him through the 
streets of London with the Bear and Ragged Staff upon their 
sleeves. Less than twenty of the six hundred were delegates ; 
the rest ordinary members of the organization, who had accom- 
panied to give it moral and vocal support.* 

Before the great day dawns many thousands of politicians, 
newspaper men, and sight^i^eers have filled to ovfirflowing every 
hotel in the city, and ci’owded the main thoroughfares so that 
the street cars can scarcely penetrate the throng. It is like a 
mediajval pilgrimage, or the mustering of a great army. When 
the chief tlelegations have arrived, the work begins in earnest. 
Not only each large delegation, but the faction of each leading 
aspirant to the candidacy, has its headquarters, where the 
manager.s hold perpetual session, reckoning up their numbers, 
starting rumours meant to exaggerate their resources and dis- 
hearten their opponents, organizing raids upon the less (sxperi- 
cnccd delegates as they arrive. Some fill the cntrauc.e halls 
and bars of tlni hotels, talk to the busy reporters, extemporize 
meetings with tumultuous cheering for their favourite. The 
common “worker” is good enough to raise the boom by these 
devices. Meanwhile, the more skilful leaders begin (as it is 
expressed) to “plough aroimd” among the delegations of tlio 

I 'rhe Ross of Tammany was an object of special curiosity to the crowd, 
being the most illustrious professional in the whole United States. 

2 Tlic two other Democratic organizations which then exi,3ted in New York 
City, the County Democracy and Irving Hall, oarae each in force — the one a 
vegimeut of five hundred, the other of two hundred. 
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newer Western and Southern States, usually (at least among 
the Republicans) more malleable, because they come from 
regions where the strength of the factions supporting the vari- 
ous aspirants is less accurately known, and are themselves 
more easily “captured” by bold assertions or seductive prom- 
ises. Sometimes an expert intriguer will “break into” one of 
these wavering delegations, and make havoc like a fox in a lieu- 
roosfc. “Missionaries” are sent out to bring over individuals; 
embassies are accredited from one delegation to another to 
endeavour to arrange combinations by coaxing the weaker 
party to drop its own aspirant, and add its votes to those of 
the stronger party. All is conducted with perfect 'order and 
good-humour, for the least approach to violence would recoil 
upon its authors ; and the only breach of courtesy is where a 
delegation refuses to receive the ambassadors of an organization 
whose evil fame has made it odious. 

It is against etiquette for the aspirants themselves to appciar 
in the Convention, ‘ whether from some lingering respect for the 
notion that a man must not ask the; people to choose him, but 
accept the proffered honour, or on the principle that th(! attor- 
ney who conducts his own case has a fool for a client. But 
from Wasliington, if he is an official or a senator, or from hi.sown 
home, or possibly even from his room in the city, each aspirant 
ketips up hourly communication with his managers in the Con- 
vention, having probably a private telegraph or toleplione wire 
laid on for the purpose. Not only may officials, including the 
President himself, become aspirants, but Federal offico-hohh'rs 
may be, and very largely are, delegates, especially among the 
Southern Republicans when that party is in power.- liiey liavc 
the strongest personal interest in the issue ; and the li(>ads of 
departments can, by promises of places, exert a potent influence. 
One hears in America, just as one used to hear in France under 
Louis Napoleon or Marshal McMahon, of the “ candidate of the 
Administration.” 

A.S the hour when the convention is to open approaches, eacdi 
faction strains its energy to the utmost. The; iarge-r d(dega- 

* OclcHj' enough, the only English parallel to this delicate reserve is to be 
fovind in the custom which forhids. a candidate lor the reiiresentatioii in Par- 
liament of the University of Oxford to approach the University before or dur- 
ing the election. 

•Not to add that many Southern Republican delegates are supposed to bg 
purchasable. 
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tions hold meetings to deteimiae their course in the event of 
the man they chiefly favour proving “unavailable.” Confer- 
ences take place between different delegations. Lists are pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the strength of each aspirant. 
Sea and land are compassed to gain one influential delegate, 
who “owns” other delegates. If he resists other persuasions, 
he is “switched on” to the private wire of some magnate at 
Washington, who “talks to hmi,” and suggests inducements 
more effective than those he has hitherto with.stood. The air 
is thick with tales of plots and treasons, so that no politician 
trusts his neighbour, for rumour spares none. 

At length the period of expectation and preparation is over, 
and the summer sun rises upon the fateful day to which every 
politician in the party has looked forward for three years. 
Long before the time (usually 11 a.m.) fixed for the beginning 
of business, every part of the hall, erected specially for the 
gathering — a hall often large enough to hold from ten to fif- 
teen thousand persons — is crowded.' The delegates — who 
in 1912 were 1078 in the Republican convention and 1086 in the 
Democratic — are a mere drop in the ocean of faces. Eminent 
politicians from every State of the Union, senators and repre- 
sentatives from Washington not a few, journalists and re- 
porters, ladies, sight-seers from distant cities, as well as a 
swarm of partisans from the city itself, pre.ss in, some sem- 
blance of order being kept by the sergeant-at-arms and his 
marshals. Some wear devices, sometimes the badge of their 
State, or of their organization ; sometimes the colours or em- 
blem of their favourite a.spirant. Each State dekigation has 
its allotted place marked by the flag of the State floating from 
a pole, or a board bearing its name raised aloft; but loaders 
may bo seen passing from one group to another, w’-hile tlie spec- 
tators li.sten to the band playing popular airs, and cheer any 
well-known figure that enters. 

When the assembly is “called to order,” a prayer is offered 
— each day’s sitting begins with a prayer by some clergyman 
of local eminence," the susceptibilities of various denominations 

‘ Admi.ssion is of course by ticket, and the prices given for tickets to those 
who, having obtained them, sell them, run high, up to S30, or even S-oO. 

“ I have heard in such a prayer thanks returned to the Almighty for having 
secured the nomination of a particular candidate at a previous sitting of the 
convention and the request preferred that lie would make sure the election of 
that candidate. 
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being duly res])ooted in the selection. — and business pi'OC(!(.uIs 
according to the order described in last chapter. Idrst como 
the preliminaries, appointment of committees and (!liidrme.ip 
then the platform, and on the setjond or third day, the nomi- 
nations and balloting, the latter sometimes extending over 
several days. There is usually both a forenoon ami an after- 
noon session. 

A European is astonished to see nearly one iJiousand men 
prejjare to transact the two most difficult pieces of busi.u(!SK an 
a.ssembly can undertake, the solemn consideration of (hi'ir 
principles, and the selection of the person they wish to place at 
the head of the nation, in the sight and hearing of twelve or 
fourteen thousand other men and women. Observation of what 
follows does not lessen the astonishinent. The convention jn-e- 
sents in sharp contrast and frequent alternation, tlic two most 
striking features of Americans in public — tlunr (jrderliness and 
their excitability. Everything is done according to strict rule, 
witJh a scrupulous observajicc of small fonnalilios which Euro- 
pean meetings would ignore or despise. Points of order almost 
too fine for a parliament are taken, argued, doeided on liy tht^ 
Chair, to whom every one bows. Yet tlie passions that sway 
the multitude are constantly bursting forth in storms of (du'er- 
ing or hissing at an allusion to a favourit(i asiiiraut or an obnox- 
ious name, and five or six speakers may take; the floor together, 
shouting and- gesticulating at each other till tlie (ihairmaii ol)- 
tains a hearing for one of them. Of course it de|')cn(ls on tlic 
chairman whether or no the convention .sinks into a mol). A 
chairman with a weak voice, or a want of prompt decision, or a 
suspicion of ijartisanship, may bring the asseiuhly io the vei'go 
of disaster, and it has more tlian once happened that when tlie 
confusion that prevailed ivould have led to an irregular vote 
which might have boon subsequently disputed, the action of the 
manager acting for the winning horse has, by waiving some point 
of order or consenting to an adjournment, saved the pai'ty from 
disruption. Even in the noisiest scenes good'sense, with a feel- 
ing for the need of fair play — fair play according to the rules 
of the game, which do not exclude some dodges repugnant to 
an honourable man — will often rea.ssert itself, and pull back 
the vehicle from the edge of the precipice. 

The chief interest of the earlier proceedings lies in the in- 
dications which speeches and votings give of the relative 
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strength of the factions. Sometimes a division on the choice 
of a chairman, or on the adoption of a rule, reveals the ten- 
dencies of the majority, or of influential leaders, in a way 
which sends tlie chance, s of an a.spirant swiftly up or down the 
baroinetcT of opinion. So when the nominating speeches come, 
it is not so much their eloquence that helps a nominee as the 
warnitli with whifh the audience receivo.s them, the volume of 
(iheering and the lengtli of time, perhap.s an hour or more, during 
which the transport lasts. As might be guessed from the size 
of the audience which he addiusses, an orator is e.xpected to 
“soar into the blue empyi’ean” at once. The rhetoric is usually 
pompou.s and impassioned, but few are those who can make 
themselve.s heard by the whole of the multitude. To read a 
.speecli, even a .short speech, from copious notes, is neither 
irregular nor rare. 

While forenoon and evening, perhaps even late evening, are 
occupied witli the sittings of the convention, canvassing and 
intrigue go on more briskly than ever during the rest of the 
day and night. Conferences arc held between delegations 
anxiovis to arrange for a union of forces on one candidate.’' 
Divided delegations hold meetings of their own members, meet- 
ings often long and stormy, beldnd closed doors, out, side which 
a curious crowd listens to the angry voices within, and snatches 
at the reports which the dispersing members give of the result. 
Sometimes the whole issue of the convention hinge, s on the 
action of the delegates of a great State, which, like New York, 
under the unit rule, can throw seventy-eight votes into the 
trembling scale. It has oven happened, although this is against 
a well-settled custom, that a brazen aspirant liimself goes tiro 
round of several delegations and tries to harangue them into 
su]3porting him. 

Sometime,s it is well known beforehand whom the Conven- 
tion will nominal;e. One aspirfint may be so generally popular 
with the whole party that the delegates have nothing to do 
but register a foregone conclusion. Or it may happen tliat the 

' III the Draiiooratic convention of 1884 it was understood that the choice 
of Mr. Cleveland, the leading Favourite, would depend on the aetioii of the 
delegation of New York State, not only, however, because it east the largest 
vote, but because it was his own State, and because it was already foreseen 
that the presidential election would turn on the electoral vote of New York. 
Thus the struggle in the convention came to be really a duel between Mr. 
Cleveland and , the Boss of Tammany, with whom Mr. Cleveland had at an 
earlier period in his career, "looked horns.” 
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leaders of the party have reached an agreoneat which a ni.a- 
jority of the delegates can be relied on to carry out. Such 
cases, liowever, have hitherto been infrequent, and in wliat 
follows I describe the more usual phenomenon of a struggle 
between contending faction.? and aspirants prolonged until the 
moment comes for the convention to decide. 

As it rarely happens that any aspirant is able to command at 
starting a clear majority of the whole convention, the object of 
his fi'iends is to arrange a combination whereby he may gather 
from the supporters of other aspirants votes suf&cicnt to make 
up tile requisite majority, be it two-thirds, according to the Dem- 
ocratic rule, or a little more than a half, according to the Repub- 
lican. Let us take the total number of votes at 1000 — a trifle 
below the figure in 1912. There are usually two aspirants com- 
manding each from 280 to 350, one or two others with from 50 to 
120, and the rest with much .smaller figures, 20 to 40 eacli. A com- 
bination can succeed in one of two ways : (a) One of the stronger 
aspirants may pick up votes, sometimes quickly, sometime.s Ity 
slow degrees, from the weaker candidates, sufficient to overpower 
the rival Favourite; (h) Each of the strongest asj^irants may 
hold his forces so well together that after repeated ballotiugs it 
becomes clear that neither can win against the resistance of the 
other. Neither faction will, however, give way, because tliore 
is usually bitterness between them, because each would feel 
humiliated, and because, each a.spirant has .so many friends that 
his patronage will no more than .suffice for the clients to Avhom 
he is pledged already. Hence one or other of the Ijalflod Favour- 
ites suddenly transfers the votes he commands to some one 
of the weaker men, who then so rapidly "develojis sti-ength” 
that the rest of the minor factions go over to liim, and he olitairis 
the requisite majority.* Exi^erience has so well prepared the 
tacticians for one or other of these Issues that the game is 
alway.s played witli a view to them. The first effort of tlie 
managers of a Favourite is to capture the minoi' groups of 
delegates who .support one or other of the Favourite Sons and 
Dark Horses. Not till this proves hopeless do they decide to 

> Suppose A and B, Favourites, to have each 330 votes. After aonio ballot- 
ings, A’s friends, perceiving they cannot draw enough of the votes commanded 
by C, D, and F (who hjivo cach 70), and of G and H (wlio have each 30), to win, 
givedheir 330 votes to F, This gives him so considerable a lend that C, 
and G go over to him on the next ballot; ho has then 570, and either wims at 
once (Republican rule) or will win next ballot (Democratic rule). 
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sell themselves as dear as they can by taking up and carrying 
to victory a Dark Horse or perhaps even a Favourite Son, 
thereby retaining the pleasure of defeating the rival Favourite, 
while at the same time establishing a claim for themselves and 
their faction on the aspirant whom they carryd 

It may be asked why a Dark Horse often prevails against 
the Favourites, seeing that either of the latter has a much larger 
number of delegates in his favour. Ought not the wish of a 
very large group to have so much weight with the minor groups 
as to induce them to come over and eaiTy the man whom a 
powerful section of the party obviously desires? The reason 
why this does not happen is that a Favourite is often as much 
hated by one strong section as he is liked by another, and if the 
hostile section is not strong enough to keep him out by its un- 
aided vote, it is sure to be able to do so by transferring itself 
to some other aspirant. Moreover, a Favourite has often less 
chance with the minor groups than a Dark Horse may have. 
He has not the charm of novelty. His “ins and outs” are 
known; the delegations weighed his merits before they left 
their own State, and if they, or the State convention that in- 
structed them, decided against him then, they are slow to adopt 
him now. Tiiey have formed a habit of “antagonizing” him, 
whereas they have no hostility to some new and hitherto incon- 
spicuous aspirant. 

Lot us now suppose resolutions and nominating speeches 
despatched, and the curtain raised for the third act of the con- 
vention. The chairman I’aps loudly with his gavel,- announcing 
the call of States for the vote. A hush falls on the multitude, 
a long deep breatli i.s dj’awn, tally IjooIcs are opened and pencils 
grasped, while the clerk reads slowly the names of State after 
State. As each is called, the chairman of its delegation rises 
and announces the votes it gives, bursts of cheering from (3ach 
faction in tlio audience welcoming the votes given to the object 
of its wishes. Inasmuch as the disposition of most of the dele- 

' It will bo nndorstood that while the Favouritea and Favourite Rena are 
before the convention from the first, some of the Dark Horses may not appear 
as aspiniiita till well on in the balloting. They may be persons wlio hiivo 
never lieen thought of before as possible candidates. There is therefore iilw.ay3 
a great element of exciting uncertainty. 

2 The gavel is a sort of auctioneer's hammer used by a ohaimian to call the 
attention of the meeting to what he is saying or to restore order. That used 
at a national convention is often made of pieces of wood from every stiite. 
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gati'is Utis lit'uoine known beforehand, not. only to tin' nifinogeis, 
but to the public through the press, the loudest vveleonio i.s 
given to a delegate or delegation whose vote turns out better 
than had been predicted. 

In the first scene of this third and decisive act the Favourites 
have, of course, the leading parts. Their object i.s to produtie 
an impression of overwhelming strength, so the wliolo of this 
strength is displayed, unless, as occasionally happens, an astute 
manager holds back a few votes. This is also the brigld. hour 
of the Favourite Sons. Each receives the vote of his vState, but 
each usually finds that he has little to expect from external 
help, and his friends begin to consider into what other camp 
they had better march over. The Dark Horses are in the back- 
ground, nor is it yet possible to say which (if any) of them 
will come to the front. 

The first ballot seldom decides much, yet it gives a new 
aspect to the battle-field, for the dispositions of soiiu' gi'oups of 
voters who had remained doubtful is now revcuiled, and the 
managers of each aspirant are better alilo t.o ti'll, from Ihe way 
in which certain delegations are divided, in what. (tuari>ers (hey 
are most likely to gain or lose votes on the snl)se,(i\i('nt ballols. 
They whisper hastily together, and try, in the few moments 
they have before the second ballot is upon, them, to prepare 
some new line of defence or attack. 

The second ballot, taken in the same way, sometimes reveals 
even more than the first. The smaller and more l.imid delega- 
tions, smitten with the sense of their weakness, d(\spairing of 
their own aspirant, and anxious to he on the winning sid(', luigin 
to give way; or if this does not happen on the second ballot, 
it may do so on the tliird. Rifts open in their ranks, individ- 
uals or groups of delegates go over to one of the stronger can- 
didates, some having all along meant to do so, and thrown their 
first vote merely to obey instructions received or fulfil the letter 
of a promise given. The gain, of even twenty or thirty votes 
for one of the leading candidates over his strongi.li on tlu^ ])ro- 
ceding ballot so much inspirits his friends, and is so likely to 
bring fresh recruits to his standard, that a vdly manager will 
often, on the first ballot, throw away some of his voles on a 
harmless antagonist that he may by rallying them incr(?a.se the 
total of his candidate on the second, and so convey the imj)res- 
sion of growing strength. . ; , . , 
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The breathing .space between each ballot and that which 
follow.? is u.sed by the managers for hurried con.sultations. 
Aides-de-camp arc sent to confirm a wavering delegation, or to 
urge one which has been supporting a now hopeless aspirant 
to seize this moment for dropping him and coining over to the 
winning standard. Or the aspirant himself, who, hundreds of 
miles away, .sits listening to the click of the busy wires, or the 
half-heard lispings of a “ long distance ” telephone, is told how 
matter,? stand, and asked to advise forthwith what course his 
friends shall take. Forthwith it must be, for the next ballot 
is come, and may give the battle-field a new aspect, promising 
victory or presaging irretrievable defeat. 

Any one who has taken part in an election, be it the election 
of a pope by cardinals, or a town-clerk by a city council, of a 
fellow by the dons of a college, of a schoolmaster by the board 
of trustees, of a pastor by a congregation, knows how much 
depends on generalship. In every body of electors there are 
men who have no minds of ththr own ; others who cannot make 
up their minds till the deei,sive moment, and are dctermitied by 
the last word or incident; others whose wavering inclination 
yields to the pressure or follows the example of a stronger col- 
league. There are therefore chances of running in by surprise 
an a.spirant whom fonv may have desired, but still fewer have 
positively diisliked, chances specially valuable when contro- 
versy has spent itself between two equally matched competi- 
tors, so that the majority are ready to jump at a new suggestion. 
The wary tactician awaits his opportunity; he improves the 
brightening prospects of his vOspirant to carry him with a run 
before the opposition is ready with a counter move ; or if he 
sees a strong antagonist, he invents pretexts for doday till he 
has arranged a combination by which that antagonist may be 
foiled. Sometimes he mil put forward an aspirant destined 
to be abandoned, and reserve till several votings have been 
taken the man with whom he means to win. All these arts are 
familiar to the convention manager, whose power is .seen not 
merely in the dealing with so large a numlxu' of individuals 
and group.? who,se dispositions he minst grasp and remember, 
but in the cool promptitude with which he decides oir his (inurse 
amid the noise and passion and distractions of twelve tliou- 
sand shouting spectators. Scarcely greater are the faculties of 
combination and coolness of head needed by a general in the 
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mitlst of a bafctlo, who has to bear iu mind the position of every 
one of liis own corps and to divine the positions of those of the 
enemy’s corps which remain (;oncealed, who must vary his 
plan from hour to hour according to the success or failure of 
each of his movements and the new facts that are successively 
disclosed, and who does all this under the roar and tlirough the 
smoke of cannon. 

One balloting folloAvs another till what is called “the lireak” 
comes. It comes when the weaker factions, perceiving that the 
men of their first preference camiot succeed, transfer their votes 
to that one among the aspirants whom they like best,, or whose 
strength they .see gi’owing. When the faction of one aspiratrt 
has set the example, others are quick to follow, and thus it may 
happeir that after thirty or forty ballots have been laken willi 
few changes of strength as between the two leading competitors, 
a single ballot, once the break has begun, and the column of one 
or both of these competitors has been “.staggered,” decides the 
battle. 

If one Favourite is mucli stronger from tlie first tluiu any 
other, the break may come soon and come gently, i.e. eacli lialloi 
shows a gain for him on the preceding ballot, anfl he marclu's 
so steadily to victory that resistance is felt to be usc'k'ss. But 
if two well-matched rivals have maintained the struggle tlirough 
twenty or thirty ballots, so that the long strain has wrought up 
all minds to unwonted excitement, the break, when it comes, 
comes with fierce intensity, like that which used to mark the 
charge of the Old Guard. The defeat becomes a rout. Bat- 
talion after battalion goes over to the victors, while the van- 
quished, ashamed of their candidate, try to conceal tluiULselves 
by throwing away their colours and joining in the cheers that 
acclaim the conqueror. In the picturo.sqnely tecdinical language 
of politicians, it is a Stampede. 

To stampede a convention is the steadily eontem])livl,ed aim 
of every manager who knows he cannot win on the first ballot.' 
He enjoys it as the most dramatic form of victory, he values it 

' To check stampeding, the Republican convention of 1876 adopted a rule 
' providing that the roll-call of States should in no ca.ae be dispensed with. Tlii.? 
makes surprise and tumult lesa dangerous. (See Stanwood’a useful History 
of Presidentml Ekciims.) With the same view, the Repiiblican convention 
of 18S8 ruled that no vote given on any balloting should bo changed before the 
end of that balloting. The impulse to “jump on the band-waggon" is strong 
ill moments of excitement. 
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because it evokes an enthusiasm whose echo reverberates all 
ovc'r the Union, and dilates the party heart with sometliing like 
that sense of supernatural guidance which Rome used to have 
when the cardinals chose a pope by the sudden inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit. Sometimes it comes of itself, when various 
delegations, smitten at the same moment by the sense that one 
of the aspirants is destined to conquer, go over to Iriin all at 
once.^ Sometimes it is due to the action of the aspirant him- 
self. Ill 1880 Mr. Blaine, who was one of the two leading 
Favourites, perceiving that he could not be carried against the 
resistance of the Grant men, suddenly telegraphed to his friends 
to transfer their votes to General Garfield, tlE then a .scarcely 
considered candidate. In 1884 General Logan, also by tele- 
graph, turned over his votes to Mr. Blaine between the third 
and fourth ballot, thereliy assuring the already probable triumph 
of that Favourite. 

When a stampede is imminent, only one means exists of 
averting it, — that of adjourning the convention .so as to stop 
the panic and gain time for a combination against tlie winning 
aspirant. A resolute manager always tries this device, but he 
seldom sucoeod.s, for the ivinning side resi.st.s the motion for 
adjournment, and the vote whicli it casts on that issue is prac- 
tically a vote for its aspirant, against so much of " the field ” 
as has any fight left in it. This is the most critical and exciting 
moment of the whole battle. A dozen speakers rise at once, 
some to support, some to resist the adjournment, some to pro- 
test against debate upon it, some to take points of order, few 
of which can be heard over the din of the howling multitude. 
Meanwhile tiio managers who have kept their heads rush 
swiftly almut tlirough friendly delegations;, trying at this su- 
preme moment to rig up a combination which may resist the 
advancing tempest. Tremendous efforts are made to get the 
second Favoui'itn’s men to abandon their cliiof and “swing into 
line” for some Park Horse or Favourite Son, with whose votes 
they may make head till other factions rally to tliem. 

“In vain, in vain, the all-consuming hour 
Relentless falls — ” 


> Probably !i Dark Horse, for the Favourite Sons, hnvinp; had their turn in 
the earlier ballotings, have been discounted, and are apt to excite more jealousy 
among the dologates of other States. ’ ■ 
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The battle is already lost, the ranks arc broken and eanuol. lie 
rallied, nothing remains for brave men but to cast tlieir last 
votes against the winner and fall gloriously around their still 
weaving banner. The motion to adjourn is defeated, and the 
next ballot ends the strife with a hurricane of cheering for the 
chosen leader. Then a sudden cahn falls on the trouided sea. 
What is done is done, and whether done for good or for ill, (.lie 
best face must be put upon it. Accordingly, the jrroposer oi one 
of the defeated aspirants moves that the nominatiiou Ik' made 
unanimous, and the more conspicuous friends of other aspirants 
hasten to show their good-humour' and their loyalty to the party 
as a whole by seconding this proposition. Then, perhaps, a 
gigantic portrait of the candidate, provided by anticipation, is 
hoisted up, a signal for fresh enthusiasm, or a stuffed eagle is 
carried in procession romrd the hall. 

Nothing further remains but to nominate a candidate f( r the 
vice-presidency, a matter of small moment jiow that, Ihe grc'at 
issue has been settled. This nomination i.s sometinu's used (o 
console one of the defeated aspirants for the presidcmtial nomi- 
nation, or is handed over to his friends to he giv(‘n io some 
politician of their choice. If there be a contest, it is seldom 
prolonged bc^yond two or three ballots. The convention is at 
an end, and in another day the whole host of exhaust, c'd d(.ilc- 
gates and camp-followers, hoarse with shouting, is st'.reamiug 
home along the railways.* 

The fever heat of the convention is almost matched l)y that 
of the great cities, and indeed of every spot over tlu' Union to 
which there runs an electric wire. Every incident, spcH'ch, vote', 
is instantly telegraphed to all the cities. Cnnvds gather round 
the newspaper offices, where frequent editions arc supplo- 
mented by boards displaying the latest bulletins. In Wash- 
ington Congress can hardly be kept together, bec.ause. ev('ry 
politician is pi'rsonally interested in every move of the game. 

j Should the plan of presidential primaries, referred to at tho end nf Chapter 
LXIX, be generally adopted, the conditions under wliioh a Com'ention works 
will be niaterially clianged. When oiie aspirant has obtained at the primariis 
a majority of all the votes cast, the Convention will have, nothing to do Imt ratify 
a selection already made by tho party, and then adopt a platform. Should no 
aspirant have soeured an absolute majority, it will be so diilicidt for any one 
who has not received a large measure of popular support at the primaries to 
get himself chosen that the field of choice, wluch has heretofore included men 
who had been scarcely considered before the convention met, will l)ii sensilfiy 
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Wlieii at last the result is announced, the partisans of the 
chosen candidate go wild with delight ; salvos of artillery are 
fired off, processions with bands parade the streets, ratification 
meetings are announced for the same evening, “campaign 
clubs” bearing the candidate’s name are organized on the spot. 
The excitement is of course greatest in the victor’s own State, 
or in the city where he happens to be resident. A crowd r ushes 
to his house, squeezes his hand to a quivering pulp, congratu- 
lates him on being virtually President, while tire keen-eyed 
reporter telegraphs far and wide how he smiled and spoke 
when the ncAvs was brought. Defeated aspirants telegraph to 
their luckier rival their congratulations on his success, promis- 
ing him support in the campaign. Interviewers fly to promi- 
nent politicians, and cross-examine them as to what they think 
of the nomination. But in two days all is still again, and a 
lull of exhaustion folknvs till the real busiimss of the contest 
Iregius some while later with the issue of the letter of accept- 
ance in wliich the candidate declares his \dews and outlines his 
policy. 



CHAPTER LXXI 


THK PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

A PRESIDENTIAL election in America is sometliing to which 
Europe can show nothing similar. Though the issues which fall 
to be decided by the election of a Chamber in France or Italy, 
or of a House of Commons in England, are often far grayer 
than those involved in the choice of A or B to be executive 
chief magistrate for four years, the commotion and excitement, 
the amount of “organization,” of speaking, writing, telt!graph- 
ing, and shouting, is incomparalily greater in the UnitiHl Stat(;.s. 
It is only the salient features of these contests that I shall 
attempt to sketch, for the detail is infinite. 

The canvass usually lasts about four months. It begins soon 
after both of the great parties have chosen their candidate, i.o. 
before the middle of .July ; and it ends early in November, on 
the day when the presidential electors are chosen simultanc'- 
ously in and by all the States. The summer heats and the 
absence of the richer sort of peoijle at the seaside or moimtain 
resorts keep down the excitement during July and August ; it 
rises in September, and boils furiously tlirough October. 

The first step is for each nominated candidate to accept liis 
nomination in a letter, sometimes as long as a pamphkit, setting 
forth liis views of the condition of the nation and tlu; ])oli(;y 
which the times require. Such a letter is meant to strike the 
keynote for tlu; whole orchestra of orators. It is, of course, 
pui)lished everyM-here, extolled by friendly and disstjcted liy 
liostile journals. Together ivith the “platform” adopted at 
the national party convention, it is the official declaration of 
party principles, to be referred to as putting the party case, 
no less than the candidate himself, before the nation. 

AVliile the candidate is composing his addre.ss, the work of 
organization goes briskly forward, for in American elections 
everything is held to depend on organization. A central or 
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national party committee nominated by the national conven- 
tion, and consisting of one member from each State, gets its 
members together and forms a plan for the conduct of the can- 
vass. It raises money by appealing to the %yealthy and zealous 
nen of the party for subscriptions, and, of course, presses those 
above all who have received something in the way of an ofSce 
or other gratification from the party ^ or who expect something 
from its action. The chairman of this committee is an impor- 
tant personage, who exercises great power and upon whose abili- 
ties much may depend. The treasurer is also always a promi- 
nent man, in whom both energy and discretion are required. 
It conununicates with the leading statesmen and orators of the 
party, and arranges in what district of the country each shall 
take the stump. It issues shoals of pamphlets, and forms rela- 
tions Avith party newspapers. It allots grants from the “cam- 
paign fund ” to particular persons and State committees, to be 
spent by them for “campaign purposes,” an elastic term which 
may (iover a good deal of illicit expenditure. Enormous sums are 
gathered ami disbursed by this committee, and the accounts 
submitted do not, as may be sujjposed, answer all the questions 
they suggest. The (jommittec directs its speakers and its funds 
chiefly to the doubtful States, those in Avhich eloquence or ex- 
penditure may turn the balance either way. There are seldom 
more than six or seven such States at any one election, possibly 
fewer. 

The efforts of the national committee are seconded not only 
by a Congressional committee C^'iid by State committees, but 
by an infinite number of minor organizations OAmr the country, 
in the rural districts no less than in the cities. Some of these 
arc i)crmanent. Others are created for the election alone ; and 

1 As a statute now forbids the levying of assessments for party purposes 
on members of the Federal civil .service, it is deemed prudent lo have iiu Feiliiral 
olfieinl an the committee, lest in demanding subscriptions from his ,sulx)rdiniLtc.s 
lie should tranSKress the law. 

Largo contributions used to be made by the gi-eat manufacturing and other 
corporations, partly because those who managed them thought their corporate 
interests involved in the success of one party, partly (it has been alleged) because 
they hoped to receive certain favors from the party to which they were giving 
pecuniary aid. The practice has now been forbidden by a statute enacted by 
Congress in 1907, 

s In 1908 both parties, under the provisions of a statute, returned the money 
collected by their respective national committees for election purpose. Tlie 
Republican return was §1,6,5.5,518 the Pemocratio was $620,644. These were 
deemed unusually small sums. ; 
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as they contemplate a short life, they make it a inerry one. 
These “(iampaign clubs,” which usually bear ihe cauclithites’ 
names, are formed on every imaginable basis, that of locality, 
of race, of trade or profession, of university alfiliation. There 
are Irish clubs, Italian clubs, German clubs, Scandinavian clubs, 
Polish cliil)s, coloured (i.e. negro) dubs. Orange clubs. Theris 
are young men’s clubs, lawyers’ clubs, dry-goods dubs, iiisui'anco 
men’s clubs, shoe and leather dubs. There are dubs of the 
graduates of various colleges. Their work coJisists in can vassiug 
the voters, making up lists of friends, opponents, and doubtfuls, 
getting up processions and parades, holding ino('i.ing.s, and gen- 
erally “booming all the time.” 

This is mostly unpaid labour. But there are also thousands 
of paid agents at work, canvassing, distributing pamiihlets or 
leaflets, lecturing on behalf of the candidate. It is iu America 
no reproach to a political speaker that he recteivos a fee or a 
salary. Even men of eminence are permitted to reedvt; not 
only their travelling oxp('usos, hut a round sum. Fornuuly a 
candidate, unless pos.sessed of popular gifts, did luii; lit1h; speak- 
ing. Latterly he has been expected to take, (he Held and stay 
in it fighting all the time, a terrible .strain on health and voiec'. 
He is of (iourse chiefly .seen in the doul:)tful States, wluu’Ci he 
speaks for weeks together twice or thriee on most days, filling 
up the intervals with “receptions” at whicdi ho has to shako 
hands with hundreds of male callers, and be pi'(!.s('n(,(‘d lo ladies 
scarcely less numerous.' The leading men of the juirty are, of 
course, pressed into the .service. Even if they disiik(i and h.-ivo 
opposed the nomination of the particular candidate, [)ar1,y loyalt-y 
and a lively sense of favours to come foi^Ki I.Iksiu 1<j woi'k for 
the pensou whom the party has chosen. An erniiUMit, lri,shinau 
or an emineut German used to be deemed e,spe(iiidly valuable 
for a stumping tour, because he influenced the vote of liis coun- 
trymen. Similarly each senator is expected, to labotir assidii- 
(.)usly in his own State, where presumably his iufhiemai is groiit- 
est, and any refiisal to do so is deemed a pointed disapproval of 
the candidate. 

The committees print and distribute great quantitic^.s of cam- 
paign liter.atiire, p.amphlets, speeches, letters, leaflets, and one 
can believe that this printed matter is more soi'vif 3 cablc than it 

' Sometimes he stumps along a line of railroad, making ten-minute speeches 
from the end platform of the last car. 
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would lie in England, because a larger part of the voters live in 
quiet country places, and like something to read in the evening. 
Even novelettes are composed in the interests of a candidate, 
wherein lovers talk about tariffs under the moon. Sometimes 
a loss ingenuous use is made of the pre.ss. On the very eve of 
election of 1880, too late for a contradiction to obtain equal 
publicity, a forged letter, purporthig to come from Mr. Garfield, 
and expressing views on Chinese immigration and labour dis- 
tasteful to the Pacific States, was lithographed and scattered 
broadcast over California where it told heavily against him. 

Most constant and effective of all is the action of the news- 
papers. The chief journals have for two or three months a 
daily leading article recommending their own and assailing the 
hostile candidate, with a swarm of minor editorial paragraphs 
bearing on the election. Besides these there are reports of 
speeches delivered, letters to the editor with the editor’s com- 
ments at the end, .stories almut the candidates, statements as 
to tlie strength of each party in particulai- State.s, counties, 
and cities. An examination of a few of the chief newspapers 
during the two months before a hotly contested election showed 
that their “campaign matter” of all kinds formed between one- 
half and one-third of the total letterpress of the paper (excluding 
advertisements), and this, be it romemberoxl, every day during 
those two months. The most readable part of this matter con- 
sists in the reports of the opinion of individual persons, more 
or less prominent, on the (jandidate. You find, for instance, a 
paragraj)]! stating that tlie Rev. Dr. A., pre, sklent of such and 
such a college, or Mr. B., the philanthropist who is head of the 
Y Z Bank, or e.x-Govejuior C., or Judge D., has said he thinks 
the candidate a model of chivalric virtue, or fit only for a 
felon’s coll, as the case may be, and that he will vote for or 
against him accordingly.* (.Iccasionally the prominent man 
is called on by an interviewer and gives a full statement of 
his views, or he writes to a young friend who has asked liis advice 
in a private letter, which is immediately published. TIm; abun- 

1 Sometimes a sort of amateur census is taken of the persons oop.upied in 
one place in some piirticular employment, as, of the professors in a particular 
college, or the clerks in a piirticular .store, these being taken as samples of store- 
clerks or professors generally or perhaps of passengers in a parlour car ; and the 
party organ triumphantly claims that three-fourths of their votes will be cast for 
its caiididiitc. Among the ‘‘throbs of Connecticut's pulse,” I rooollect an esti- 
mate of the ‘‘proclivities” of the workmen in the Willimantic mills in that State. 
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danco of tliese expressions or citations of the opinions of private 
citizens supplies a curious evidence of the disposition of some 
sections in a democracy to look up to its intellcictual and moral 
leaders. For the men thus appealed to are nearly all persons 
eminent by their character, ability, learning, or success in busi- 
ness ; the merely rich man is cited but rarely, and as if Ids opin- 
ion did not matter, though of course his sul)S(!ri|)tion may. 
Judges and lawyers, university dignitaries and literary men, are, 
next to the clergy,* the persons most often quoted. 

The function of the clergy in elections is very characteristic 
of the country and the occasion. They used during the period 
from 1820 to 1856 to give politics a wide berth, for not only 
would their advocacy of any particular cause have offended a 
section among their flocks, but the general sentiment condemned 
the immixture in politics of a clerical element. The struggle 
against slavery, being a moral issue, brought them into more 
frequent public activity. Since the (dose of that sti'iiggie they 
have again tended to retire. However, the excihnnent of a 
presidential election suspends all rules ; and when questions 
affecting the moral chara(;ter of the candidates are involved, 
clerical intervention is deemed natural. Thus in the ciontest 
of 1884, the newspapers were full of the opinions of chu-gy- 
men. Sermons were reported if they soennxl to bear upon 
the issue. Paragraphs appeared saying that .such and su(jh a 
pastor would carry three-fourths of his congrtigation with lihn, 
whereas the conduct of another in appe^aring at a meeting on 
behalf of the oppo.sing candidate was raueli blamcsl l)y his 
flock. Not many ministers actually took the platform, though 
there was a general wish to have them as chairimm. Hut one, 
the late Mr. Henry Ward Bciecdier, did great exeriution by hi.s 
powerful oratory, artillery all the more formidal)!(? Iiecause it 
was turned against the candidate of the party i;o wlii(!h he had 
through Ills long life belonged. Nor was there any feature in 
the canvass of that same candidate more remarkable tlian tlie 
assembly of 1018 clergymen of all denominations (induding a 
Jewish rabbi), which gathered at the Fifth Avciime Hotel in 


' An eminent TJnitiirian clorKyman having written n lotter cr 
candidate, the leading organ of that eandidate in sneering at it, rc 
after all, Dr. Clarke's coachman’s vote wa.s as good, as Dr. Clarke’ 
it was rejoined that hundreds of voters would follow Dr, Cilarke, a 
more lie offended at this disrespectful reference to him, 
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New York, to meet him and assure him of their support on moral 
grounds immediately before the election dayd 

From a class usually excluded from politics by custom to a 
class excluded by law, the transition is easy. Women as a rule 
(setting aside the four woman suffrage Western States) keep as 
much aloof from electoral contests in America as in continental 
Europe, and cei'tainly more than in England, for I have never 
heard of their forming an organization to canvass the voters of a 
district in America, as the (Conservative) Primrose League and 
the Women’s Liberal Associations do in England, Nor are 
women appointed delegates from any ward primary,^ as they have 
lately been in sevei-al places in England. However, the excite- 
ment of a close struggle sometimes draws even women into the 
vortex. Receptions are tendered by the ladies of each party to 
the candidate, and are reported in the public press as politically 
significant, while among the letters which appear in the news- 
papers not a few bear female signatures. 

Spealdng and writing and canvassing are common to elections 
all over the world. Wliat is peculiar to i\merica is the amazing 
development of the “demonstration” as a means for raising 
enthusiasm. For three months, processions, usually with brass 
bands, flags, badges, crowds of cheering spectators, are the order 
of the day and night fi-ora end to end of the country. The Young 
Men’s Pioneer Club of a village in the woods of Michigan turns 
out m Ihe summer evening; the Democrats or Republicans of 
Chicago or Philadelphia leave their business to march through 
the streets of these great cities many thousand strong. 

When a procession is exceptionally large, it is called a Parade. 
In New York City, on the 29th of October, 1884, the business 
men who supported Mr. James Gillespie Blaine held such a 
demonstration. They were organized by profession or ocioupa- 
tion : the lawyers, eight hundred strong, forming one battalion, 

' One of the clerical speakers spoke of the opposite candidate aa roeniviug 
the support of "nun, Romanism, and rebellion.” This phrase, eagerly caught 
up, and repeated by hostile newspapers, incensed the Roman Catholics 'of New 
York, and was even believed to have turned the election against the candidate, 
in whose interest the alliteration was invented. Nothing so dangerous as a 

2 Women, however, have often appeared as delegates at the conventions of 
the Prohiliitioii party ; and there have been instances in which they have been 
admitted as delegates to a Republican State convention in Massachusetts, 

In 1904 several women were alternate delegates to the Republican national 
convention from Wyoming. Colorado, and Idaho, and in 1908 one woman name 
as an " alternate ” from Colorado to the Republican eouveutkm. 
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the dry-goods men another, the Produce Exchange a third, the 
bankers a fourth, the brokers a fifth, the jewellers a sixth, the 
Petroleum Exchange a seventh, and so on ad infmi.ium. They 
started from the Bowling-green near the south end of Manhattan 
Island, and marched right up the city along Broadway to Madi- 
son Square, where Mr. Blaine reviewed and addressed them. 
Rain fell incessantly, and the streets were dciep with mud, but 
neither rain above nor mud below damped tlie spirits of this 
great army, which tramped steadily along, chanting various 
“campaign refrains,” such as 

“ Five, Mve, Five Cent Fare ; ” * 
but most frequently 

“Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine, 

We don’t care a bit for the rain, 

0 — 0 — 0 — 0 — HI — 0.”' 

There were said to have been 25,000 business men in this pa- 
rade, which was follow'ed soon after I)y another mor(i miscsel- 
laneous Blaine parade of 60,000 Repiildicans, as well as (of 
course) by counter parades of Democrats. A Euroiiean, who 
stands amazed at the magnitude of these deiuonstratious, is ajit 
to ask whether the result attained is oominousuratc! with tlie 
money, time, and effort given to them. His Americian friends 
answer that, as with adverti.sing, it is not to be supposed that 
shrewd and experienced men would thus .si)end tlu'ir money 
unless convinced that the expenditure was reprothic(iv(i. Tin; 
parade and procession business, the cvowds, the ttn’ches, the 
badges, the flags, the shouting, all this pl(!as<*s the pai’Li(!ii)auts 
by 2 naldng them believe they are effecting something ; it im- 
presses the spectators by showing them that other pi'ople are in 
earnest, it sti'ikes the imagination of those wlio in country hamlel.s 
read of the doings in the great city. In short, it kee.])s up tlio 
"boom,” and .an American election is held to be, truly or falsely, 
largely a matter of booming. 

If the cynical visitor smiles at these display, s, he i.s comstraiued 
to admire the good-humour and good order whioli prevail. 

‘ Mr. Cleveliind had, as Governor of New York State, votoud as unconstitu- 
tional a bill establishinK a uniform fare of 5 cents on the New York City cle- 
vated railroads. This act was supposed to have alienatfal tlio working num 
and ruined his presidential prospects. 

^ 111 the State electioiis held m Ohio shortly heforebancl, the Kepiiljlicans 
had been victorious, and the buieu was gladly caught up. 
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Neither party in the Northern, Middle, and We-stern States 
dreams of disturbing the parades or meetings of the other. You 
might believe, from the acclamations which accompany a pro- 
cession, that the whole population was with it, for if opponents 
are present, they do not hoot or hiss, and there are always 
enough sympathisers to cheer. During the hotly contested 
elections of 1880 to 1896, hardly any collisions or disturbances 
'were reported from California to Maine, Even in Virginia, 
Maryland, Missouri, where the old Southern party is apt to let 
its angry passion.s rise against the negroes and their white Re- 
publican allies, the breaches of order were neither numerous nor 
serious. Over five-sixths of the Southern States perfect quiet 
prevailed. It is true that one party can there count on an over- 
whelming majority, so that there was no excuse for the one to 
bully nor any inducement for the other to show fight. The 
elections of 1904 and 1908 were even more tranquil. If any 
disturbances occurred anywhere in the latter year no notice of 
them found its way into the press. 

The maxim that nothing succeeds like success is nowhere so 
cordially and consistently accepted as in America. It is the 
corner-stone of all election work. The main effort of a candi- 
date’s orators and newspapers is to convince the people that 
their side is the wimiing one, for there are sure to be plenty of 
voters anxious to be on that side, not so much from any ad- 
vantage to be gained for themselves as because reverence for 
“the People” makes them believe that the majority are right. 
Hence the exertions to prove that the Germans, or the Irish, 
or the working men are going for candidate X or candidate Y. 
Hence the reports of specimen canvasses showing that 70 
per cent of the clerks in a particular banlc or 80 per cent of 
the professors in a particular theological college have declared 
themselves for X. Hence the amiouncements of the betting odds 
for a particular candidate, and the assertion that the supporters 
of the other man who had put large sums on him are now be- 
ginning to hedge.' But the best evidence to -which a party can 
appeal is its ■^vinuing minor elections which come off shortly 

1 There is !i sreat deal of betting on elections, so much that bribery is often 
alleged to bo practised by those who are heavily involved. The constitutions 
or statutes of some States make it an offence to give or talce a bet on an election. 
In the campaigns of 1904 and 1908 the odds were from the first on one candi- 
date, and after a little fluctuation duriing a few weeks, rose slowly but steadily in 
his favour till the end. This happened also in 1912, 
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before the great presidential one. In three states, Verinont, 
Alaine, and Oregon, the choice of a governor and oilier Bt,al;e 
officers takes place in September, i.e. within two moiiibs of tlio 
presidential contest. If the State is a safe one for Ihe Ilepub- 
licans or the Democrats (as the case may be), the votes tiasL 
are compared mth those cast at the last preceding similar 
election, and the inference drawn that one or otlier party is 
gaining. If it is a doubtful State, the intercrsl. is still murii keen, 
and every nerve is strained to carry an election whoso issue will 
pr(i.sagc, and by presagiug contribute to, success iu the pre.si- 
deiitial struggle. Possibly the candidate or some of liis ablest 
speakers stump this State; probably also it is drenched with 
money. The inferences from such a contest may be thought 
uncertain, because State elections are always complicated with 
local questions, and with the character of the particular candi- 
dates for State offices. But it is a maxim amoiig politicians 
that in a presidential year local issues vanish, the voters being 
so warmed with party .spirit that they go solid for Ihc'ir jnirty 
in spite of all local or personal obstacles. Tiu^ li'ufh of this 
view was illustrated by the fact that Oliio used often to rc'turu a 
majority of Democrats to Congress and had a 'Dcanocratie ma- 
jority in her o%vn legislature, but for several (ffiiclioiis gave a 
majority for the presidential candidate of the Republican party. 
The eagernc,s.s shown to carry the October elections in this groiit 
and then frequently doubtful State used to be scarcely second to 
that displayed in the presidential contest. She has now (and 
Indiana likewise) put her fall elections later, and malccs tliem 
coincide (every second term) with the prfwideiitiul (deetion, iu 
order to avoid the tremendous strain which they had bcjen forccid 
to bear. Before tliis change it was often matlo an ai'guimmt 
why the party should select its candidate from Ohio, that this 
would give a better chance of winning the prtdimiuary eanttu’, 
and thereby securing the advantage of a prcsagcfnl victory.^ 

So far I have described the contest a.s one between two 
partie.s and turn candidates only. But it is sometimes compli- 

■ I There is a touch of Kijperstition in tlio value .set in America upon the first 
indioatipiis of the popular sentiment, like that which made the Komana attsieh 
such weight to the volic of the century first called up to vote in tlio comitia 
centuriata. It was selected by lot, perhaps not merely because the adv.ant»go 
of callnig, first a century which he might Icnow to be favourable to his own ' 
view or candidate was loo great a one to bo left to the presiding magistrate, 
but also because its declaration was thus deemed to be an indication of the 
will of the gods who governed the lot. 
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cated by the appearance of other minor parties and minor can- 
didates who, although they have no chance of success, affccjt the 
main struggle by drawing off strength from one side or the other. 
In the elections of 1880-1892 the Prohibitionist ])arty and the 
Greenback party each held a national convention, nominated 
candidates for presidency and vice-presidency, and olkained at 
the polls a number of votes far too small to (larry any single 
State, and therefore, of course, too small to clioose any jirosi- 
dential electors, but sufficient to affect the balance of .stiauigth 
between Republicans and Democrats in two or three of tiie 
doubtful States. A Prohibitionist candidate drew most of his 
votes from the Republican side ; a Greenbackor from the Demo- 
cratic : and so more recently the appearance of a Populist or So- 
cialist candidate has been supposed to injure the Democratic pros- 
pects. Hence tliere was apt to be a sort of tacit alliance during 
the campaign between the Republican organs and the Labour 
or Socialist party, between the Democratic organs and the Pro- 
hibitionist ; and conversely much ill blood between Republicans 
and Prohibitionists, between Democrats and Labour men. Any 
one can see what an opening for intrigue is given liy these com- 
plications, and how much they add to the difficulty of predict- 
ing tlie result of the contest. The area of that contest i.s a 
continent, and in the various regions of the continent forces 
different in nature and varying in strength are at work. 
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THE ISSUES IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

Upon what does a presidential election turn ? The presiden- 
tial candidate has a double character. He is put forward as 
being individually qualified for the great place of executive head 
of the nation, because he is a man of integrity, energy, firmness, 
intellectual power, experience in affairs. He is also^ recom- 
mended as a prominent member of a great national party, 
inspired by its traditions, devoted to its principles, and prepared 
to carry them out not only in his properly executivii eapacily, 
but, what is more important, as virtually a third Ijranch of the 
legislature, armed with a veto on bills passed hy (Congress, His 
election may therefore be advocated or opposed ('iflier on the 
ground of his personal qualities or of his politi(!al i)rofessioua 
and party affiliations. Here we have a marluul difh'reiieci 
between the American and European systems, because in, .Hug- 
land, and perhaps still more in France, Belgium, and Itidy, elec- 
tions turn chiefly on the views of the parties, secondarily on 
the character of individual leaders, seeing that the leader, s are 
not cho.sen directly by the people, but are persons who have 
come to the top in the legislatures of those counti'ies, or have 
been raised to office by the Crown. In America, tlicrcforii, we 
have a source of possible confusion between is.sucs ol (,wo wholly 
distinct kinds — those wliich affect the personal qualifications 
of the candidate, and those which regard the programme of hi,s 
party. 

Whether, in any given presidential election, the former or 
the latter class of issues are the more conspicuous and decisive, 
depends partly on the political questions which happen to be 
then before the people, partly on the more or less marked in- 
dividuality of the rival candidates. From about ,1850 down to 
1876, questions, first of the extension of slavery, then of its 
extinction, then of the reconstruction of the Union, had divided 
the nation, and made every contest a contest of principles and 
214 
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of practical measures. Since the controversies raised by the 
war have been settled, there were, till the Free Silver question 
emerged in 1896, few real differences of political principle be- 
tween the parties, and questions of personal fitness therefore 
became relatively more important. Now that both currency 
is-sues and those raised by the war with Spain have subsided, 
the qualities of the candidates seem again tending to be po- 
tent factors. 

The object of each party naturally is to put forward as many 
good political issues as it can, claiming for itself the merit of 
having always been on the popular side. Any one who should 
read the campaign literature of the Republicans would fancy 
that they were opposed to the Democrats on many important 
points. When he took up the Democratic speeches and iiam- 
phlets, he would be again struck by the serious divergences 
between the parties, which, however, would seem to arise, not 
on the points raised by the Republicans, but on other points 
which the Republicans had not referred to. In other words, 
the aim of each party is to force on its antagonist certain issues 
which the antagonist rarely accepts, so that although there is a 
vast deal of discussion and declamation on political topics, there 
are few on which either party directly traverses the doctrines 
of the other. Each pummels, not his true enemy, but a stuffed 
figure set up to represent that enemy. During several presiden- 
tial elections after that of 1876, the Republicans sought to 
force to the front the issue of Protection verms Free Trade, 
which the Democrats sometimes hesitated to accept, having 
avowed Protectionists within their o;vn ranks, and knowing that 
the bulk of the nation was (at most) prepared only for certain 
reductions in the tariff. Thus while Republican orators were 
advocating a protective tariff on a thousand platforms, hardly a 
.Democrat in those days ventured to refer to the subject except 
by saying that he would not refer to it. Both sides declared 
against monopolists and the power of corporations. Both pro- 
fessed to be the friends of civil service reform, though neither 
cared for it. Both promised to protect the rights of the Amer- 
icans all over the world, to withstand Bismarck in his attacks 
on yVmerican bacon — this was in 1884 — and to rescue Ameri- 
can citizens from British dungeons. Both, however, were equally 
zealous for peace and good-wiU among the nations, and had no 
idea of quarrelling with any European power. These appeals 
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und profossions iriaclo no great iniprcsBion ut)on tlio. voLc'rs. 
The Aitierioan, like the Engliyliman, UHually votew with ids party, 
t'iglit or wrong, and Avlien there is little diMtinciiou ol view 
liidweeu the jiarties it becomes all tin; easier to sihik to your 
olfl friends. The llepubliean party still liad muc.b suiriioi’t 
from those who rememberoHl that it had savcid tin; Union in 
the day.s f>f Secession. The Democratic liarty c.ommamh^d a 
Solid South. 

The election ol‘ 188H was remarkal)le h>r tin; ra(d; l.liat the 
victory of the ])arty which had been (hjfeated in 18S-4 was 
ma,inly due to a personal intrigue, a secret “deal,” which was 
Ijelieved to have turned over from the Democrats to the Repub- 
licans the thirty-six electoral votes of New York State. In 
the contest of 1892 the Democrats imitated the Kcipublican 
tactics (jf 1884 by attacking the latter parly upon an issue (that 
of tlie Federal Elections or so-called “Force” Bill) wliich the 
Republicans had carefully avoitled, and which they r('fus(',d to 
accept. The protective tariff did on this occasion raise a 
definite issue and materially affect the result. Hut as regards 
currency questions, profound and imjmrtant as they worci, tho 
“platforms” of the two great parties differed but. slightly, atid 
neither could command the allegiance to its platform of tlie 
whole of its raiilc and file. In particular th(! strange spectacle 
was presented of a candidate avowing strong and clear views, 
who found hinnself in this weighty matter more in accordanco 
with the bullc of his Republican opponents than with a larg(3 
section of his Democratic supporters. 

In the election of 1896 the section last referred to carried the 
Democratic Conventioji and nominated its candidate, so the 
contest turned upon the Free Silver issue. IhiiH! tlu;j-e was an 
economic question of capital importance, wlticli divided the 
Rciiulilicans from the “regular” Democrats, for a part of the 
Democratic party, differing from the majority on the (uu'rc.ucy, 
had broken away and nominated its orvn candidates for presi- 
dency and vicci-prosidency. On thi,s occasion camiraign oratory 
and literature were directed to a tangible issue. Economic do(!- 
trines.w'cro forcibly argued; the iiitelligenec; t)f the (;l(!etors was 
appealed to : the contest was splendidly .stimulating and educa- 
tive. In 1900 something similar happened, though the cni-remy 
w'i,is tiicn a less prominent issue. In 1904 that issue had disai> 
peared. Both then and in 1908 thei’e was a less sharp opposition 
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of contending doctrines, and on many points the parties were 
practically agreed, though one stated its views in more “radi- 
cal” terms than the other, and the Democrats kept almost silent 
on tariff cpiestions while the Republicans talked of cautiously 
revising a scale of duties which they lauded as beneficial. 

When political controversy is languid, personal issues come 
to the front. They are in one sense small, but not for that 
reason less exciting. Whoever has sat in any body of men, 
from a college debating society up to a legislative chamber, 
Imows that no questions x'aise so much warmth, and are de- 
bated with so much keeimess as questions affecting the char- 
acter and conduct of individual men. They evoke some of 
what is best and riiuch of what is worst in human nature. In 
a presidential election it is hnpossible to avoid discussing the 
personal merits of the candidates, because much depends on 
those merits. It has also proved impossible to set limits to 
the discussion. Umnitigated publicity is a condition of emi- 
nence in America; and the excitranent in one of these con- 
tests rises so liigh that (at elections in which personal issues 
are prominent) the canons of decorum which American custom 
at other times observes, have sometimes been cast aside by 
speakers and journalists. The air is thick with charges, de- 
fences, recriminations, till the voter knows not what to believe. 

These censures are referable to three classes.^ One used to 
include what was called the candidate’s “war record.” To 
have been disloyal to the Union in the hour of its danger was a 
reproach. To have fought for the North, still more to have led 
a Northern regiment or division, covered a multitude of sins. 
It is the greatest of blessings for America that she fights so sel- 
dom, for in no country do military achievements carry a candi- 
date farther, not that the people love war, for they do not, but 
because success in a sphere so remote from their ordinarj' life 
touches their imagination, marks a man out from liis fellows, 
associates his name -with their passionate patriotism, gives liiin 
a claim on the gratitude, not of a party, but of the nation as a 
whole. His prowess in repulsing the British troops at New 
Orleans made Andrew Jackson twice President, in spite of 

> This and the two following paragraphs are allowed to stand in the text 
bet'iuit.1' Ihey (leserihe what happened in earlier elections and miglit po.saibly, 
given similar conditions, happen again.. But what is said in tliom does not 
apply to the contests from 1888 onwards, for in these there have been compara- 
tively few and slight attacks upon the character of candidates. 
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grave faults of temper and judgment. Some Indian skirmishes 
fixed the choice of the Whig party in 1840 upon William H. 
Harrison, though his competitor for the nomination was Henry 
Clay. Zachary Taylor was known only by his conduct of the 
Mexican War, when he was elected by the same party in 1848. 
The failure of General Grant as President in his lirsi; term, a 
failure which those who most heartily recogimed his honour 
and patriotism could not deny, did not prevent his re-election 
in 1872 ; and the memory of his services came near to giving 
him a third nomination in 1880. 

More serious, however, than tlie absence of a war record, 
have been charges of the second class — those impeaching the 
nominee’s personal integrity. These few candidates used to 
escape. Few men can have passed years in a State legislature, 
or State or city office, or Congress, without coming into contact 
with disreputable persons, and occasionally finding themselves 
in situations capable of being misrepresented. They may have 
walked warily, they may not have swerved from tlie path of 
rectitude, but they must have been tempted to do so, and it 
requires no great invention to add details which give a bad 
look to the facts. As some men of note, from wliom better 
things had been e.vpected, had lapsed, a lapse by a man of 
standing seemed credible. It was therefore an easy task for 
the unscrupulous passions which a contest rouses to gather up 
rumours, piece out old though unproved stories of corruption, 
put the worst meaning on doubtful words, and so construct a 
damning impeachment, which will be read in party journals 
by many voters who never see the defence. The worst of this 
habit of universal invective is that the plain citizen, hearing 
much which ho cannot believe, fiinding foul imputations brought 
even against those he has cause to respect, despairs of sifting 
the evidence, and sets down most of the charges to malice and 
“campaign methods,” while concluding that the residue is about 
equally true of all politicians alike. The distinction between 
good and bad men may for many voters be practically effaced, 
and the spectacle be presented of half the honest men support- 
ing for the headship of the nation a person whom the other 
half declare to be a knave. Extravagant abuse produces a re- 
action, and makes the honest supporters of a candidate defend 
even his questionable acts. And thus the confidence of the 
country in the honour of its public men was lowered. 
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Less frequent, but more offensive, have sometimes, though 
happily rarely, been the charges made against the private life of 
a candidate, particularly in his relations with women. Ameri- 
can opinion is highly sensitive on this subj ect. N othing damages 
a man more than a reputation for irregularity in these relations ; 
nothing therefore opens a more promising field to slander, and 
to the coarse vulgarity which is scarcely less odious, even if less 
mendacious, than slander itself. 

Though these have been the chief heads of attack, there is 
nothing in the life or habits of a candidate out of which materials 
for a reproach might not be drawn. Of one it is said that he 
is too fond of eating ; of another, that though he rents a pew 

in Dr. Y ’s church, he is more frequently seen in a Roman 

Catholic place of worship ; of a third, that he deserted his wife 
twenty-five year's ago; of a fourth, that he is an atheist. His 
private conversations may be reported ; and when he denies the 
report, third persons are. dragged in to refute his version. Nor 
does criticism stop with the candidate himself. His leading 
supporters are arraigned and dissected. A man’s surround- 
ings do no doubt throw some light upon him. If you are 
shown into a library, you derive an impression from the books 
on the shelves and the pictures on the wall ; much more then 
may you be influenced by the character, if conspicuously good 
or evil, of a man’s pensonal friends a,nd political associates. 
But such methods of judging must be applied cautiously. 
American electioneering has now and then carried them beyond 
reasonable limits. 

These personal issues do not always come to the front. The 
candidates may both be free from any reasonable possibility of 
reproach. This tends to be more and more the case : and there 
have in fact been few attacks on personal character in recent 
elections practically none in 1908 and 1912. 

Obviously, both the integrity and the abilities of the rival 
candidates deserve to be carefully weighed by the electors 
and ought to affect the result, for the welfare of the country 
may be profoundly affected by them. The personal qualities 
of a President generally make naore difference to the United 
States than the personal qualities of a prime minister do to 
Britain. Sometimes, however, this quite proper regard to the 
personal merits or demerits of the candidates has tended to 
draw attention away from political discussions, and has thereby 
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lessened what mny be called the educational valin; of fJm cam- 
paign. A generai election in England aeems lictter cahuihil^id 
to instruct the nia.sses of the people in the iwinciples as well as 
the practical iHsiie.s of politic.s than the longer and generally 
hotter i)r(}.sidential contest in America. The average iutelligeuee 
of the voter (excluding the negroes) is higher in Amei'ica tluin 
in Britain, and his familiarity not only with the passwords aiul 
catchwords of politic.s, but with the structure of liis own govern- 
ment, is much greater. But in Britain the liontest is primarily 
one of prograrpim^s and not of persons. The hniders on eacdi 
side are freely criticized, and people are of course iullueneed 
by their judgment of the prime minister, and of the |)erson who 
will become prime minister if the existing ministry be dismissed. 
Still the men are almost always overshadowed by the iirinciples 
which they respectively advocate, and as invective and pane- 
gyric have already been poured for years, there is little indue, e- 
rnent to rake up or invent tales against them. (Controversy 
turns on the needs of the country, and on the measures which 
each party puts forward ; attacks on a ministry are levelled at 
their public acts instead of their private characters. Americans 
who watch general elections in England say that they find in 
the speeches of English candidates more airpeal to reason and 
experience, moi'e argument and less sentimental rhetoric than 
in the discourses of their own campaign orators. To such a 
general judgment there are, of course, many exceptions. The 
campaign of 1896 was highly educative, and those of 1904, 
1908, and 1912, turning largely on economic qu{!.stions, weix' 
similarly valuable. There have always bcion in tlie United 
States public speakers such as Mr. Henry Ward Ih'echer was in 
the days of the Civil War,- whose vigorous thinking has bc'cn in 
the higliest degree instructive as well as stimulativ<> ; tiud the 
oratory of Englisli cfindidates is pj’obably, regfirdnil as mere 
oratory, loss effective than that of the American stump. 

An examination of the (sauscs which explain this dil'ferimce 
belongs to another part of this book. Hero I will only remarl!: 
that the absence from British elections of flags, uniforms, 
torches, brass bands, parades, and all the other appliamjes cm- 
ployeil in America, for making the people "enthuse,” loaves 
the field more free for rational discussion. Add to tins that 
whereas the qu(!stions discussed on British phitform.s during 
the last two generations have been mainly questions needing 
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argument, such as that of the corn laws in the typical popular 
struggle which Cobden and Bright and Villiers led, the most 
exciting theme for an American speaker during'; a whole gen- 
eration was one — the existence and extension of slavery — 
which specially called for emotional treatment. Such subjects 
as the regulation of the tariff, competing plans of liquor legis- 
lation, currency and labour questions, the question of controlling 
or abolishing Trusts, are so difficult to sift thoroughly before a 
popular audience that election speakers were long tempted to 
evade them or to deal in sounding commonplaces. Latterly, 
however, the growing gravity of the problems which the customs 
tariff and the national currency present, has induced a note- 
worthy change, a change strikingly apparent in 1896 ; and 
although these complex economic topics are often handled with 
little knowledge and in a declamatory way, it is a real gain that 
the popular mind should be constantly directed to them and 
forced to think seriously about them. 

If the presidential contest may seem to have usually done less 
for the formation of political thought and diffusion of political 
knowledge tlian was to be expected from the immense efforts put 
forth and the intelligence of the voters addressed, it neverthe- 
less rouses and stirs the public life of the country. One can 
hardly imagine what the atmosphere of American politics would 
be without this quadrennial storm sweeping through it to clear 
away stagnant vapours, and recall to every citizen the sense of 
his own responsibility for the present welfare and future great- 
, ness of his country. Nowhere does government by the people, 
through the people, for the joeople, take a more directly impres- 
sive and {lowcrfully stimulative form than in the choice of a 
cliief magistrate by fifteen millions of citizens voting on one day. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON NOMINATIONS AND ERECTIONS 

Several questions may have, occurred to the European reader 
who has followed the foregoing account of presidential nomina- 
tions and elections. 

The most obvious is — How comes it that a system of nomi- 
nation by huge party assemblies has grown up so unlike any- 
thing which the free countries of Europe have seen ? 

The nominating convention is the natural and legitimate out- 
growth of two features of the Constitution, the restricted func- 
tions of Congress and the ab.solute .sovereignty of the people. 
It was soon perceived that under the rule of party, a party 
must be united on its candidate in order to have a prospect of 
success. There wa.s therefore need for a method of selecting 
the candidate which the whole of a party would recognize as 
fair and entitled to respect. At first the representatives of the 
party in Congress assumed the right of nomination. But it was 
presently felt that they were not entitled to it, for they had 
not been chosen for any .such purpose, and the President was 
not constitutionally responsible to them, but rather set up to 
cheek them. When the congressional caucus hixd been discred- 
ited, the State legislatures tried their hands at nominations; 
but acting irregularly, and with a primary regard to local senti- 
ment, they failed to win obedience. The self-authorized and 
sometimes secret action of both these sets of imrsons cau.sed 
resentment. It began to be held that whom the people were 
to elect the people must also nominate. Thus presently the 
tumultuous assemblies of active politicians were developed into 
regular representative bodies, modelled after Congre.ss, and 
giving to the party in each State exactly the same weight in 
nominating as the State possessed in voting. The elaborate 
nominating .scheme of primaries and conveution.s which was 
being constructed for the purpose of city, State, fmd congi'e.?- 
sional elections, was applied to the election of a President, 
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and the national convention was the result. We may call 
it an effort of nature to fill the void left in America by the ab- 
sence of the European parliamentary or cabinet system, under 
which an executive is called into being out of the legislature 
by the majority of the legislature. In the European system no 
single act of nomination is necessary, because the leader of the 
majority comes gradually to the top in virtue of his own strength.^ 
In America there must be a single and formal act : and this act 
must emanate from the people^ since it is to them that the 
party leader, when he becomes chief magistrate, will be re- 
sponsible. There is not quite so strong a reason for entrust- 
ing to the convention the function of declaring the aims and 
tenets of the party in its platform, for this might properly be 
done by a caucus of the legislature. But as the President is, 
through his veto power, an independent branch of the legisla- 
ture, the moment of nominating him is apt for a declaration of 
the doctrines whereof the party makes him the standard-bearer. 

What have been tlie effects upon the public life of the coun- 
try of this practice of nomination by conventions? Out of 
several I select two. Politics have turned largely upon the 
claims of rival personalities. The victory of a party in a presi- 
dential election depends upon its being unanimous in its support 
of a particular candidate. It must therefore use every effort to 
find, not necessarily the best num, but the man who will best 
unite it. In the pursuit of him, it is distracted from its con- 
sideration of the questions on which it ought to appeal to the 
country, and may form its views on them hastily or loosely. 
The convention is the only body authorized to declare the tenets 
and practical programme of the party. But the duty of declar- 
ing them is commonly overshadowed by the other duty of 
choosing the candidate, which naturally excites warmer feelings 
in the hearts of actual or potential office-holders. Accordingly, 
(h’higates are chosen by local conventions rather as the partisans 
of this or that aspirant than as persons of political ability or 

‘The nearest paraJlnl to the American nominating s.ystero i.s the solectioii 
of their leader by tho Opposition in the House of Commons, of wliioh there have 
been only three instances, the choice of Lord Hnrtington by the Liberal members 
in that Hoi:se in 187.5, on wliich occasion the other candidates withdrew be- 
fore a vote was needed; the choice of Sir Henry CaroijbeU-Bannerman liy 
the same party in 1898, on which occa.sion no other candidate .atipeared ; and ttic 
choice of Mr. I.nw Ijy the Tory party in 1911. The selection of a primoi miiii.'iter 
is the net of tlie C’rown. If he sits in the House of Commons, he naturally lemls 
it ; if in the otlu'r lionse, he chooses one of his eolleaRues to lead in the Commons, 
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inora.l weiglit; and the funiition of formulatiiia; tlie vi(iw« of 
the party may be left to, and ill discharged by, men of an 
inferior type. 

A furtlM'r result will have been forese(m by those who have 
realined whal- these conventions are like. They an; monster jm);- 
lic meetings. Jlesides the tliousand delegates, theia; iire some 
tw(;lve to fifteen thousand sp(;ctators on the floor anil in l,lii> gal- 
leries, while at Chicago in 18(50, there were also thousands on 
the roof. It goes without saying that such a meeting is capable 
neither of discussing political questions and sotf.liug a ]X)li(ieal 
programme, nor of deliberately weighing the merits of rival 
aspirants for the nomination. Its platform must be prp,sentod 
to it cut and dry, and this is the work of a small committee. 
In choosing a candidate, it must follow a few leaders.^ And 
what sort of leaders do conventions tend to produce? Two 
sorts — the inti'iguer and the declaimor. There is the man who 
manipulates delegates and devises skilful coml)inatious. Tiien; 
is also the orator, whose jjhysical gifts, eoiirago, mid readiness 
enable liim to browbeat antagoni.sts, overawe the ehainnan, 
and perhaps, if he be iiosscssed of eloquoneo, earry the multi- 
tude away in a fit of enthusia.siu. For raim of wisdom and 
knowledge, not seconded by a commanding voice and proseiuie, 
there is no demand, and little chance of usofuluijss, in these 
tempestuous halls. 

Why, howermr, it may also be a.sked, .should eonvention.s be 
so pre-eminently tempestuous, considering that they are not 
casual concourses, but consist of persons duly elected, and are 
governed by a regular code of procedure ? The reason may 
be found in the fact that in them are united the two eoudi- 
tioiis which generate excitement, viz., very large imml)ers, and 
important i,ssues to be determined. In no other modern 
assemblies''* do these conditions concur. Modern deliberiitive 
assemblies are comparatively small — the House of lli'.pi'esiuit- 
atives has 435 members ; the French Ghamlier 584 ; while in 

‘ Hamilton had acutely remarked in 1788 that the larger an assembly, the 
greater is the power of a few in it. Sec Vol. I. j). lOG. 

* In the ancient world the assomblies of great domoeratie eitie.s like Athen.s 
or Syracuse presented both these conditions: they had largo number.^ present, 
and almost unlimited powers. But they were at any rate pormanont iiodios, 
aopustomed to meet frequently, composed of men who knew one another, who 
respected certain leaders, and applauded tlie same orators. The Atnei'ii'iin 
convention consists of men who come together once only in their live,?, and 
then for a week or le^. 
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the British House of Commons there is sitting space for only 400. 
Large popular gatherings, on the other hand, such as mass 
meetings, are excitable in virtue of their size, but have nothing 
to do but pass resolutions, and there is seldom controversy over 
these, becairso such meetings are attended only by those who 
agree with the summoners. But a national convention consists of 
more than about one' thousand delegates, as many alternates, and 
some fourteen thousand spectators. It is the hugest mass meet- 
ing the world knows of. Not only, therefore, does the sympathy 
of numbers exert an unequalled force, but this host, far larger 
than the army with which the Greeks conquered at Marathon, 
has an issue of the highest and most exciting nature to decide, 
an issue which quickens the pulse even of those who read in cold 
blood afterwards how the votes fell as the roll of States was 
called, and which thrills those who see and lifsten, and, most of 
all, those who are themselves concerned as delegates, with an 
intensity of emotion surpassing, in proportion to the magnitude 
of the issue, that which attends the finish of a well-contested 
boat race. If you wish to realize the pas.sionate eagerness of 
an American convention, take the House of Commons or the 
French Chamber, during a divi.sion which is to decide the fate 
of a ministry, and a policy, and raising the numbers present 
twenty-fold, imagine the excitement twenty-fold hotter. Want- 
ing those wonderful scenes which a great debate and division 
in Parliament pi’ovide the English with, America has evolved 
others not less dramatic. The contrast between the two coun- 
tries is perhaps most marked in this, that in Parliament the strife 
is between two parties, in an American convention between the 
adherents of different leaders belonging to the same party. 
Wo might have expected that in the more democratic country 
more would turn upon principles, less upon men. It is exactly 
the other way. The struggle in a convention is over men, not 
over principles. 

These considerations may serve to explain to a European the 
strange phenomena of a convention. But his inquiry probably 
extends itself to the electoral campaign which follows. “Why,’ ’ 
he asks, “is the contest so much longer, more strenuous, and more 
absorbing than the congressional elections, or than any election 
struggle ill Europe, although Europe is agitated by graver prob- 
lems than now occupy America? And why does a people ex- 
ternally so cool, self-contained, and unimpulsive as the American 
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work itself up into a fever of enthusiasm over an issue which 
may not Ise permanently important between two men, lu'itlier 
of whom will do much good or can do much harm ? ” 

The length of the contest is a survival. The Americans tliem- 
selves regret it, for it sadly interrupts both business iuid pleas- 
ure. It is due to the fact that when communication was dilhcuK, 
over a rough and thinly settled country, several months were 
needed to enable the candidates and their orators to go round. 
Now railways and telegraphs have drawn the continent so much 
together that five or six weeks would be suflicient. That the 
presidential election is fought more vehemently than congres- 
sional elections seems due to its coming only half as often ; to 
the fact that the President is the dispenser of Federal patronage, 
and to the habit, formed in days when the President was the 
undoubted head of the party, and his action in foreign affairs 
might be of transcendent importance, of looking on his election 
as the great trial of party .strength. Be.sides, it is the chnitu' of 
one officer by the whole country, a supreme political act in which 
every voter has a share, and the .same .share ; an act which fills 
the whole of the party in all of the States with the sense that it is 
feeling and thinking azid willing as one heart and mind. This 
simultaneity of effort, tliis concentration of interest upon one 
person and one polling day, gives to the struggle a sort of tension 
not to be looked for where a number of elections of different 
persons are going on in as many different spots, nor always at the 
same time. In congres.sional elections each constituency has 
to think first of itself and its own candidate. In the presidential 
elections all eyes are fixed on the same figure ; th(! same personal 
as well as political issue is presented to the nation. Each polling 
district in a State, each State in the Union, crmilatcis every other 
in the ezfforts it puts forth to carry the party tickcit. 

To explain why the hard-headed, self-possessed Amciricans go 
so wild with excitement at election time.s is a more difficult 
task. See what the facts are ; From Abraham Liueiolri’s re-elec- 
tion in 1864 down to the end of the nineteenth contuiy th erce had 
not been a single presidential candidate (always excepting Gentn-al 
Grant) of whom his friends could say that he had done any- 
thing to command the gratitude of the nation. Some of these 
candidates had been sldlful party leaders, others liad served 
with credit in the Civil War. None could be called distinguished 
in the sense in which, I will not say, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
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Marshall, Webster, but J. Q. Adams, Clay, Benton, Calhoun, 
Seward, Stanton, and Chase, were distinguished men. To avoid 
recent events let us go back to Mr. Blaine and Mr. Cleveland in 
the election of 1884. One had been Speaker of the House, and 
was a skilful debater in Congress, effective on' a platform, a 
man socially attractive, never forgetting a face or a service. 
The other had made a shrewd, upright, and courageous Mayor 
of Buffalo and Governor of New York Stats. Compare the 
services rendered to the country by them, or by any other 
candidate of recent times, with those of Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel to Italy, of Bismarck and 
Moltke to Germany, even of Tliiers and Gambetta to France 
in her hour of peril. Yet the enthusiasm shown for Mr. Blaine 
(who seems to have drawn out the precious fluid at a higher 
temperature than his rival), the demonstrations made in his 
honour wherever he appeared, equalled anything done, in their 
several countries, for these heroes of Italy, Germany, or France. 
As for England, where two great political leaders, towering far 
above their fellows, excitecl during many years the warmest 
admiration and the bitterest dishke from friends and foes, 
imagine eight hundred Enghsh barristers turning out from the 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn to walk in slow procession from Lon- 
don Bridge to South Kensington, shouting themselves hoarse 
for Gladstone or Disraeli ! 

In attemptiirg an explanation, I will take the bull by the 
horns, and ask whether the world is right in deeming the Ameri- 
cans a cool and sober people? The American is shrewd and 
keen, his passion seldom obscm’es his reason ; he keeps his 
head in moments when a Frenchman, or an Italian, or even a 
German, would lose it. Yet he is also of an excitable temper, 
with emotions capable of being quickly and strongly stirred. 
That there is no contradiction between these qualities appears 
from the case of the Scotch, who are both more logical and 
more cautious in affairs than the English, but are also more 
enthusiastic, more apt to be swept away by a pas.sionate move- 
ment.' Moreover, the Americans like excitement. They like it 
for its own sake, and go wherever they can find it. They sur- 

1 Sir Wtiltfir Scott remarks oi Edinburgli early in the eighteenth centuiy, 
that its mob was one of the fiercest in Europe. The history of the Covenant 
from 1638 downwards is full of episodes which indicate how much more excitable 
is Scotch than English blood. 
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render themselves to the enjoyment of this pleasure the more 
TOllingiy because it is comparatively rare, and relieves the level 
tenor of their ordinary life. Add to this tlie further delight 
which they find in any form of competition. The passion which 
in England expresses itself in the popular eagerneas over a boat 
race or a horse race, extends more widely in America to every 
kind of rivalry and struggle. The presidential election, in which 
two men are pitted against one another over a four months’ 
course for the great prize of politics, stirs them like any other 
trial of strength and speed ; sets them betting on the issue, 
disposes them to make efforts for a cause in which their deeper 
feelings may be little engaged. 

These tendencies are intensified by the vast area over which 
the contest extends, and the enormous multitude that bears a 
part in it. The American imagination is peculiarly sensitive to 
the impression of great size. “A big thing” is their habitual 
phrase of admiration. In Europe, antiquity is what chiefly com- 
mands the respect of some mind.s, novelty what rouses the in- 
terest of others. Beyond the Atlantic, the sense of immejrsity, 
the sense that the same thought and purpose are animating 
millions of other men in sympathy with himself, lifts a man 
out of himself, and sends him into transports of eagerness and 
zeal about things intrinsically small, but great through the 
volume of human feeling they have attracted. It is not the 
profundity of an idea or emotion, but its lateral extension, 
which most quickly touches the American imagination. For 
one man who can feel the former, a hundred are struck by the 
latter j and he who describes America must remember that he 
has always to think first of the masses. 

These considerations may help to explain the disproportion 
that strikes a European between the merits of the presidential 
candidate and the blazing enthusiasm which he evokes, It is 
not really given to him as an individual, it is given to the party 
personified in him, because he bears its banner, and its fervour 
is due, not even so much to party passion a.s to the impres- 
sionist character of the people, who desire to be excited, desire 
to demonstrate, desire, as English undergraduates say, “to run 
with the boats,” and cheer the efforts of the rowers. As regards 
the details of the demonstrations, the parades and receptions, 
the badges and brass bands and triumphal arches, any one can 
understand why the masses of the people — those who in Europe 
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would be ealled the lower middle and worldng classes — should 
relish these things, which break the monotony of their lives, 
and give them a sense of personal participation in a great 
movement. Even in London, least externally picturesque 
among European cities, when the working men turn out for 
a Hyde Park meeting they come marshalled in companies 
under the banners of their trade unions or other societies, 
carrying devices, and preceded by music. They make a some- 
■ what scrubby show, for England does not laiow how to light 
up the dulness of her skies and streets by colour in costume 
or variety in design. But the taste for display is there as it is 
in human nature everywhere. In England, the upper class is 
shy of joining in any such “functions,” even when they have 
a religious tinge. Its fastidiousness and sense of class dignity 
are offended. But in America, the sentiment of equality, is so 
pervading that the rich and cultivated do not think of scorn- 
ing the popular procession ; or if some do feel such scorn, they 
are careful tg conceal it. The habit of demonstrating with 
bands and banners and emblems was formed in days when the 
upper class was very small, and would not have dreamt of 
standing aloof from anything which interested the crowd; 
and now, when the rich and cultivated have grown to be as 
numerous, and, in most respects, as fastidious as the parallel 
class in Europe, the habit is too deeply rooted to be shaken. 
Nobody thinks of sneering. To do as the people do is a tribute 
to the people’s majesty. And the thousand lawyers who 
shouted “James G. Blaine, 0-hi-o,” as they marched through 
the October mud of Broadway, had no more sense that they 
were making themselves ridiculous than the European noble 
who backs with repeated obeisances out of the presence of his 
sovereign. 
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TYPES OE AMERICAN STATESMEN 

As trees are Imown by their fruits, and as different sj''stoms 
of government evidently tend to produce different types of 
statesmanship, it is pertinent to our examination of the Ameri- 
can party system to inquire what are the kinds of statesmen 
which it engenders and ripens to maturity. A democracy, 
more perhaps than any other form of govermnent, needs great 
men to lead and Inspire the people. The excellence, therefore, 
of the methods democracy employs may fairly enough be tested 
by the excellence of the statesmen whom these methods call 
forth. Europeans are wont to go farther, and reason from the 
character of the statesmen to the character of the people, a 
convenient process, becanse it seems easier to know the careers 
and judge the merits of persons than of nations, yet one not 
universally applicable. In the free countries of Europe, the 
men who take the lead in public affairs may be deemed fair 
specimens of its best talent and character, and fair types, pos- 
sibly of the virtues of the nation, though the temptations of 
politics are great, certainly of its practical gifts. But in two 
sorts of countries one cannot so reason from the state.s)nen to 
the masses. In despotic monarchies the minister is often 
merely the king’s favourite, who has risen by unworthy arls, 
or, at any rate, not by merit. And in a democracy where birth 
and education give a man little advantage m the race, a politi- 
cal career may have become so unattractive as compared with 
other pursuits that the finest or most ambitious spirits do not 
strive for its prizes, but generally leave them to men of the 
second order. 

This second case is, as we have seen, to some extent the case of 
America. We must not therefore take her statesmen as types 
of the highest or strongest American manhood. The national 
qualities come out fully in them, but not always in their beat 
form. I speak of the generations that have grown up since the 
230 
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great men of the Revolution epoch died oif. Some of those 
men were the peers of the best European statesmen of the time : 
one of them rises in moral dignity above all, his European con- 
temporaries. The generation to which J. Q. Adams, Jackson, 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and Benton belonged is less impres- 
sive, perhaps because they failed to solve a question which 
may have been too hard for any one to solve. Yet the men I 
have mentioned were striking personalities who would have 
made a figure in any country. Few of the statesmen of the 
third or Civil War period enjoyed more than a local reputation 
when it began, but in its course several of them developed re- 
markable powers, and one became a national hero. The fourth 
generation is now upon the stage, and it is too soon to attempt 
to conjecture the place they will hold in the judgment of pos- 
terity. Only a few who belong to it have as yet won high fame. 
The times, it is remarked, are comparatively quiet. What is 
wanted is not so much an impassioned popular leader or a great 
philosophic legislator as men who will administer the affairs of 
the nation with skill and rectitude, and who, fortified by care- 
ful study and observation, will grapple with the economic prob- 
lems which the growth of the country makes urgent. While 
admitting this, we must also ascribe something to the character 
of the party system which, as we have seen, is unfavourable to 
the development of the finest gifts. Let us note what are the 
types which that system displays. 

In such countries as England, France, Germany, and Italy 
there is room and need for five sorts of statesmen. Men are 
wanted for the management of foreign and colonial policy, men 
combining the talents of a diplomatist with a wide outlook over 
the world’s horizon. The needs of social and economic reform, 
grave in old countries with the mistakes of the past to undo, 
require a second kind of statesman with an aptitude for con- 
structive legislation. Thirdly there is the achninistrator who 
can manage a department with diligence and skill and economy. 
Eourthly comes the pailiamentary tactician, whose function it 
is to understand men, who frames cabinets and is dexterous in 
humouring or spm’ring a representative assembly.^ Lastly we 
have the leader of the masses, who, whether or no he be a 

’ Englialimcn will think of the men. who framed the new Poor Law of 1834 
as specimens of the second class, of Sir G. C. Lewis as a specimen of the third, 
of Lord Pal nerston as a siienimen of the fourth. The aptitudes of the third 
and fourth were united in Sir Robert Peel. 
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skilful parliameutarian, thinks rather of the country than of the 
chamber, knows how to watch and rouse the feelings of the 
multitude, and rally a great party to the standard which ho 
bears aloft. The first of these has no need for eloquence ; tlm 
second and third can get on without it ; to the fourth it is 
almost, yet not absolutely, essential; it is the life breath ol 
the fifth. 1 

Let us turn to America. In America there are few occasions 
for the first sort of statesmen, while -the conditions of a Federal 
government, with its limited legislative sphere, are unfavourable 
to the second, as frequently changing cabinets are to the third. 
It is chiefly for persons of the fourth and fifth classes we must 
look. Persons of those classes we shall find, but in a different 
shape and guise from what they would assume in Europe. 
American politics seemed in the end of last century to be tend- 
ing to the production of two types, the one of whom may bo 
called par excellence the man of the desk or of the legislature, 
the other the man of the convention and the stump. They 
resemble the fourth and fifth of our European types, but with 
instructive differences. 

The first of these types is usually a shrew'd, cool, hard-headed 
man of business. He is such a man as one would find success- 
ful in the law or in commerce if he bad applied his faculties 
to those vocations. He has mostly been, is often still, a prac- 
tising counsel and attorney. He may lack imagination and 
width of view ; but ho has a tight grip of facts, a keen insight 
into men, and probably also tact in dealing Avith them. That 
he has come to the front shows Mm to possess a resolute and 
tenacious will, for without it he must have been trodden down 
in the fierce competition of a political career. His indepen- 
dence is limited by the necessity of keeping step -with his party, 
for isolated action counts for little in America, but the tendency 
to go with one’s party is so inbred there that a man feels less 
humiliated by waiving his private views than would be the case 
in Europe. Such compliance does not argue want of strength. 
As to what is called “culture,” he has often at least a suscepti- 
bility to it, with a wish to acquire it which, if he has risen from 
humble beginnings, may contrast oddly with the superficial 

\ » It need hardly be said that the characteristic attributes of these several 
types arc often fouiul united in the same person ; indeed no one can riso high 
who docs not combine at least two of the four latter. 
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roughness of his manner. He is a ready and effective rather 
than a polished speaker, and is least agreeable when, forsaking 
the solid ground of his legal or administrative knowledge, he 
attempts the higher flights of eloquence. 

Such a man does not necessarily make his first reputation in 
an assembly. He may begin as governor of a State or mayor 
of a large city, and if he earns a reputation there, can make 
pretty sure of going on to Congress if he desires it. In any 
case, it is in administration and the legislative work which 
deals with administration that he wins his spurs. The sphere 
of local government is especially fitted to develop such talents, 
and to form that peculiar quality I have been trying to describe. 
It makes able men of affairs ; ' men fit for the kind of work 
which needs the combination of a sound busines,ss head and the 
power of working along with others. One may go further and 
say, that this talent is the sort of talent which during the last 
half-century has been most characteristic of the American 
people. Their greate.st achievements have lain in the internal 
development of their comitry by administrative shrewdness, 
ingenuity, promptitude, and an unequalled dexterity in applying 
the principle of association, whether by means of private cor- 
porations or of local public or quasi-public organisms. These 
national characteristics reappear in Federal politics, not always 
accompanied by the largeness of vision and mastery of the politi- 
cal and economic sciences which that wider sphere demands. 

The type I describe is less brilliant than those modern Europe 
has learned to admire in men like Bisiharck or Cavour, per- 
haps one may add, Tisza or Minghetti or Castelar. But 
then the conditions required for the rise of the last-named 
men do not exist in America, nor is her need for them pressing. 
America would have all she wants if such statesmen as I have 
described were more numerous; and if a philosoiohic mind, 
capable of taking in the whole phenomena of transatlantic 
society, and propounding comprehensive solutions for its prob- 
lems, were jnore common among the best of them. Persons of 
this type have hitherto been most frequently found in the 
Senate, to which they usually rise from the House of Repre- 
sentatives or from a State legislature. They are very useful 
there ; indeed, it is they who gained for it that authority which 
it long enjoyed Imt is now fast losings 

The other kind of statesman is the product of two factors 
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which give to American politics their peculiar character, viz., 
an enormous multitude of voting citizens, and the existence of 
a wonderful network of party organizations for the purpose of 
selecting and carrying candidates for ofBce. Tc 'move the 
masses, a man must have the gifts of oratory ; to rule party 
committees, he must be a master of intrigue. The istump and 
the committee-room are his sphere. There is a groat deal of 
campaign .speakmg to be done at State elections, at congres- 
sional elections, above all, in presidential campaigns. It does 
not flow in such a perennial torrent as in England, for England 
has since 1876 become the most speech-flooded country in tho 
world, but it is more copious than in France, Italy, or Germany. 
The audiences are less ignorant than those of Europe, but their 
critical standard is not higher ; and whereas in England it is 
Parliament that forms most speakers and creates the type of 
political oratory. Congress renders no such service to America. 
There is, therefore, I think, less presumption in America than 
in Europe that the politician who makes his way by oratory is 
a man either of real eloquence or of vigorous thinking power. 
Able, however, he must be. He is sure to have, fluency, a power 
of touching either the emotions or the imagination, a command 
of sonorous rhetoric. Probably he has also humour and a turn 
for quick retort. In fact, he must have the arts — we all know 
what they are — which please the multitude ; arts not blamable 
in themselves, but needing to be corrected by occa,sioual appear- 
ances before a critical audience. These arts joined to a power- 
ful voice and a forcible personality will carry a man far. If 
he can join to them a ready and winning address, a geniality of 
manner if not of heart, he becomes wiiat is called magnetic. 
Now, magnetism is among the highest qualities which an 
American popular leader can possess. Its presence may bring 
him to the top. Its absence may prevent him from getting tliere. 
It makes friends for him wherever he goes. It immensely en- 
hances his powers in the region of backstairs politics. 

For besides tlie visible work on the stump, there i,s the in- 
visible work of the committee-room or rather of the inner con- 
clave, whose resolves me afterwards registered in the committee, 
to be sfill ]a.ter laid before the convention. The smne talent for 
intrigue which in monarchies or oligarchies is spent within the 
limits of a court or a knot of ruling families, here occupies itself 
with bosses and rings and leaders of political groups. To ma- 
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nipulate these men and groups, to know their weaknesses, their 
ambitions, their jealousies, to play upon their hopes and fears, 
attaching some by promises, entrapping others through their 
vanity, browbeating others into submission, forming combina- 
tions in which each partisan’s interest is so bound up with that 
of the aspiring statesman that he is sure to stand faithfully by 
his chief — all this goes a long way to secure advancement 
under the joarty system. 

It may be thought that between such aptitudes and the power 
of effective speech there is no necessai’y connection. There are 
intriguers who are nothing but intriguers, of small account on 
the stump or on the platform of a convention : and such a man 
does occasionally rise to national prominence. First he gains 
command of his o-wn State by a dexterous use of patronage ; then 
he wins influence in Federal politics by being able to dispose of 
his State vote in Federal elections ; finally he forces his way into 
the Senate, and possibly even aspires to the presidential chair, 
deluded by his own advancement, and by the applause of pro- 
fessionals who fiucl in success sufficient evidence of worthiness. 
Recent instances of such careers are not wanting. .But they are 
exceptions due to the special conditions of exceptionally demoral- 
ized States. Speaking generally, oratory is essential to distinc- 
tion. Fluent oratory, however, as distinguished from eloquence, 
is an art which most able men can acquire with practice. In 
popularly governed countries it is as common as it is worthless. 
And a link between the platform and the committee-room is 
found in the quality of magnetism. The magnetic man attracts 
individuals just as he captivates masses. Where oratory does 
not need either knowledge or reflection, because the people are 
not intent upon great questions, or because the parties evade 
them, where power of voice and skill in words, and ready sym- 
pathy with the feelings and prejudices of the crowd, are enough 
to command the ear of monster meetings, there the successful 
speaker will pass for a statesman. He will seem a fit man to 
put forward for high office, if he can but persuade the managers 
to run him ; and therefore the other side of his activity is spent 
among and upon the managers. 

It sometimes happens that the owner of these gifts is also a 
shrewd, keen, practical man, so that the first type is blended 
with the second. Nor is there anything to prevent the popular 
speaker arul skilled intriguer from also possessing the higher 
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attributes of statesmanship. This generation has »i'.m llie eoir- 
junction both in America and in France. But the conjunction 
is rare ; not only because these last-named attributes are tlieui- 
selves rare, but because the practice of party intrigue is unfa- 
vourable to tlieir development. It narrows a man's niiud a,n.d 
distorts his vision. His eye, accustomed to the obscurity of 
committee-rooms, cannot range over the wide hindscai)e of 
national questions. Habits of argument formed on the stump 
seldom fit. a man to guide a legislatm-e. In none.! of tlm greatest 
public men that have adorned America do we discern the fcatun's 
of the type just sketched. Hamilton was no intriguer, though 
he once executed a brilliant piece of strategy.* Neither was Clay 
or Webster. Jefferson, who added an eminent talent for party 
organization and management to his powers as a thinker and 
writer, was no speaker ; and one might go through the whole 
list without finding a man of the first order in whom the art of 
handling committees and nominating conventions was developed 
to that pitch of excellence which it has now rea(ihed in the hands 
of far inferior men. National conventions offer the best field 
for the display of the peculiar kind of talent whicli this type of 
state.sman exhibits. To rouse one thousand delegates and ten 
thousand spectators needs powerful lungs, a striking presence, 
address, and courage. A man capable enough in Congress may 
fail in this arena. But less than half the work of a convention 
is done on the public stage. Delegates have to be seen in private, 
combinations arranged, mines laid and those of the opponent 
discovered and countermined, a distribution of the good thiiig.s 
in the gift of the party settksd with swarms of hungry as])irants. 
Easy manners, tact, and suppleness, a reputation for rememljoring 
and requiting good turns and ill turns, — that pleasant famili- 
arity wliich makes a man “ a good mixer,” with some of the 
habits which form the courtier, — are the qualities wliioh the 
intrigues of a convention require, developj and perfect. 

Besides such causes inherent in the present party system as 
liavo tended to make first-class statesmen more rare than miglit 
be expected from the vastness of the nation and its boundless 
energy, there are two others which spring from the constitu- 
tional arrangements of the country. One is the disconnection of 

‘ In agreeing that the national capital should be placed in the South in return 
for the support of two Southern men to his plan for the eettlement of the public 
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Congress from the executive. How this works to prevent true 
leadership has been already explained.^ Another is the existence 
of States, each of which has a political life and distinct party or- 
ganization of its own. Men often rise to eminence in a State 
Avithout making their mark in national politics. They may be- 
come virtual masters of the State either in a legitimate way by 
good service to it or in an illegitimate way as its liosses. In 
either case they have to be reckoned with when a presidential 
election comes round, and are able, if the State be a doubtful 
one, to dictate their terms. Thus they push their way to the 
front without having ever shown the qualities needed for guiding 
the nation ; they crowd out better men, and they make party 
leadership and management even more of a game than the spoils 
system and the convention system have tended to make it. 
The State vote comes to be in national politics what the ward 
vote is in city politics, a commodity which a Boss or Ring can dis- 
pose of ; the man who can influence it has a power greater than 
hia personal merits entitle him to ; and the kind of skill which can 
make friends of these State bosses and bring them into a “pool” 
or working combination becomes valuable, if not essential, to a 
national party leader. In fact, the condition of things is not 
wholly unlike that of England in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when a great borough-monger like the Duke of Newcastle 
was a power in the country, who must be not only consulted and 
propitiated at every crisis, but even admitted to a ministry if it 
was to secure a parliamentary majority. When a crisis rouses the 
nation, the power of these organization-mongers or vote-owners 
vanishes, just as that of the English borough-owning magnate 
was checked on like occasions, because it is only when the people 
of a State are listless that their Boss is potent. Unable to oppose 
a real wish of the masses, he can use their vote only by professing 
obedience while guiding it in the direction of the men or the 
schemes he favours. 

This remark suggests another. We have noted that among 
statesmen of the former of the trvo types described, there always 
exist ability and integrity sufficient for carrying on the regular 
business of the country. Men with those still higher gifts 
which European nations look for in their prime ministers 
(though they do not always find them) have indeed never been 
absent, but they have been comparatively rare. The Americans 

• See Chapters XXI., XXV., and XXVI. in Vol. I. 
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admit the fact, but explain it by ai’guing that there has been no 
crisis needing those gifts. Whether this is true may be doubted. 
Men of constructive statesmanship were surely xreeded in the 
period after the Civil War ; and it is possible that a higher 
statesmanship might have averted the war itself. The Ameri- 
cans, however, maintain that when the hour comes, it brings the 
man. It brought Abraham Lincoln. When he was nominated 
by the famous convention of 1860, his name was not widely- 
known beyond his own State. But he rose at once to the level 
of the situation, and that not merely by virtue of strong clear 
sense, but by his patriotic steadfastness and noble simplicity of 
character. If this was luck, it was just the kind of luck which 
makes a nation hopeful of its future, and inclined to overlook 
the faults of the methods by which it finds its leaders. 
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WHAT TXIE PEOPLE THINK OF IT 

The European rekler who has followed thus far the descrip- 
tion I have endeavoured to give of the working of party politics, 
of the nominating machine, of the spoils system, of elections and 
their methods, of venality in some legislative and municipal 
bodies, may have been struck by its dark lines. He sees in this 
new country evils which savour of Old World corruption, even 
of Old World despotism. He is reminded sometimes of England 
under Sir Robert Walpole, sometimes of Russia under the Czar 
Nicholas I. Assuming, as a European is apt to do, that the work- 
ing of political machinery fairly reflects the temper, ideas, and 
moral standard of the governing class, and knowing that 
America is governed by the whole people, he may form a low 
opinion of the people. Perhaiis he leaps to the conclusion that 
they are corrupt. Perhaps he more cautiously infers that they 
are heedless. Perhaps he conceives that the better men despair 
of politics and wash their hands of it, while the mass, besotted 
with a self-confidence born of their rapid material progress, are 
blind to the consequences which the degradation of public life 
must involve. All these judgments one may hear pronounced 
by persons who have visited the United States, and more confi- 
dently by persons who have not. It is at any rate a plausible 
view that whatever public opinion there may be in America 
upon religion, or morality, or literature, there can be little about 
politics, and that the leading minds, which in all countries shape 
and direct opinion, have in America abdicated that function, 
and left the politicians to go their own way. 

Such impressions are far from the truth. In no country is 
public opinion stronger or more active than in the United States ; 
in none has it the field so completely to itself, because aris- 
tocracies like those of Europe do not exist, and because the legis- 
lative bodies are relatively less powerful and less independent. 
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It may seem a paradox to add that public opinion is on the whole 
wholesome and upright. Nevertheles.s, this also is true. 

Here we are brought face to face with the cardinal problem 
of American 2Jolitics. Where political life isiall-pervacling, 
can practical politics be on a low'er level than public oirinion ? 
How can a free people which tolerates gross evils be a pure 
people? To exidain this is the hardest task which one who 
describes the United States sees confronting him. Experieiice 
has taught me, as it teaches every traveler who seeks to justify 
when he returns to Europe his faith in the American people, 
that it is impossible to get Englishmen at any rate to realize 
the coexistence of phenomena so unlike those of their own 
country, and to draw the inferences which those phenomena 
suggest to one who has seen them with his own eyes. _ Most 
English admirers of popular government, when pressed with the 
facts, deny them. But I have already admitted them. 

To present a just picture of American public opinion one 
must cut deeper than the last few chapters have done, and try 
to explain the character and conditions of opinion itself beyond 
the Atlantic, the mental habits from which it springs, the organs 
through winch it speaks. This is what I jiropose to do in the 
chapters Avhich follow. Meanwhile it is well to complete the 
survey of the actualities of party politics by stating in a purely 
positive, or, as the Germans say, “objective,” way, what the 
Americans think about tlie various features of their system por- 
trayed in these last chapters, about Spoils and the Machine, 
about corruption and election frauds. I omit attempts at ex- 
planation ; I simply sum up the bare facts of the case as they 
strike one who listens to conversation and reads the nc!wsj.)a])ers. 

Corruption. --- Mo.st of it the people, by which I mean nf)t the 
masses but all classes of the people, do not see. The proceedings 
of Congress excite less interest than those of legislative chambers 
do in France or England. Venality occurs chiefly in coiinciction 
with private legislation, and even in Washington very little is 
known about this, the rather as committees deliberate with closeil 
doors. Almost the only persons who possess authentic informa- 
tion as to what goes on in the Capitol are railroad men, land 
speculators, and manufacturers who have had to lobby in con- 
nection with the tariff. The same remark applies, though less 
forcibly, to the venality of certain State legislatures. A farmer 
of Western New York may go through a long life without 
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knowing how his representative behaves at Albany. Albany 
is not within hi.s horizon.^ 

The people see little and they believe less. True, the party 
newspapers accuse their opponents, but the newspapers are 
always reviling somebody ; and it is because the words are so 
strong that the tale has little meaning. For instance, in a hard 
fought presidential contest charges affecting the honour of one 
of the candidates were brought against him by journals support- 
ing the other candidate, and evidence tendered in support of 
them. The immense majority of his supporters did not believe 
these charges. They read their own newspapers chiefly, which 
pooh-poohed the charges. They could not be at the trouble of 
sifting the evidence, against which their own newspapers offered 
counter arguments, so they quietly ignored them. I do not 
say that they disbelieved. Between belief and disbelief there 
is an intermediate state of mind. 

The habit of hearing charges promiscuously bandied to and 
fro, but seldom probed to the bottom, makes men heedless. 
So does the fact that prosecutions frequently break down even 
where there can be little doubt as to the guilt of the accused. 
A general irapre.ssion is produced that things are not as they 
should be, yet the line between honest men and dishonest men 
is not sharply drawn, because those who are probably honest 
are attacked, and those who are almost certainly dishonest 
escape punishment. The state of mind of the average citizen 
is a state rather of lassitude than of callousness. He comes 
to think that politicians have a morality of their own, and must 
be judged Ijy it. It is not his morality; but because it is pro- 
fessional, he does not fear that it will infect other plain citizens 
like himself. 

Some people shrug their shoulders and say that politicians 
have always been so. Others, especially among tlie cultivated 
classes, will tell you that they wash their hands of the whole 
affair. “It is only the politicians ~ what can you expect from 
tlie politicians?” Leaving out the cynics on the one side, and 
the piufcctionist reformers on the other, and looking at the bulk 
of ordimuy citizens, the fair conclusion from the facts is that 
many do not realize the evil who ought to realize it and ho 
alarmed, and that those who do realize it are not .sufficiently 

'This remark doi.'S not apply to tjjc malvoraations of officials in cities like 
New York or Philadolphiii. These nobody can help knowing. 
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alarmed. They take it too easily. Yet now and then wlien 
roused they will inflict severe penalties on the receivers of 
bribes, as they did on the New York aldermen who were bribed 
to grant the right of laying a street-car line in Broadway. 
The givers of bribes are apt to be more leniently dealt with. 

Election Frauds. — As these are offences against popular gov- 
ernment and injure the oppo-site party, they excite stronger, 
or at least more general disapproval than do acts of venality, 
from which only the public purse suffers. No one attempts to 
palliate them ; but proof is difficult, and punishment therefore 
uncertain. Legislative remedies have been tried, and fresh 
ones are constantly being tried. If people are less indignant 
than they would be in England, it is because they are less sur- 
prised. There is one exception to the general condemnation of 
the practice. In the Southern States negro suffrage produced, 
during the few years of “carpet-bagging” and military govern- 
ment which followed the war, incredible mischief. When these 
States recovered full self-government, and the former “rebels” 
were readmitted to the suffrage, the upper class of the white 
population “took hold” again, and in order, as they exijressod 
it, “to save civilization," resolved that, come what might, the 
negro and white Republican vote should not, Iry obtaining a 
majority in the State legislatures, be in a position to play these 
pranks further. The negroes were at first roughly handled or, 
to use the technical term, “bull-dozed,” but as this excited anger 
at the North, it was found better to attain the desired resiult 
by manipulating the elections in various ways, “using no more 
fraud than was necessary in the premises,” as the pleaders say. 
As few of the negroes are fit for the suffrage, these services to 
civilization have been leniently regained even at the North, 
and are justified at the South by men above the suspicion of 
personal corruption. 

The Mackine.^ — The perversion by rings of the nominating 
machinery of primaries and conventions excites a disgirstwhich is 
pi’oportioned to the amoimt of fraud and trickery employed, an 
amount not great when the “good citizens” make no couni;(T 
e.xertions. The disgust is often mingled with amusement. Tlu^ 
Boss is a sort of joke, albeit an expensive joke. “After all,” 
people say, "it is our own fault. If we all went to the ])rimaries, 
or if we all voted an Independent ticket, we could make an end of 
the Boss.” There is a sort of fatalism in their view of democracy. 
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If a thing exists in a free country, it has a right to exist, for it 
exists by the leave of the people, who may be deemed to acquiesce 
in what they do not extinguish. Nevertheless, the disgust rose 
high enough to enable the reformers to secure the enactment 
of the new primary laws, which represent a real effoid to 
smash the Machine. 

The Spoils System. — As to spoils and favouritism in patron- 
age, I have already explained why the average citizen has tol- 
erated both. He was accustomed to think rotation in office a 
recognition of equality, and a check on the growth of that old 
bugbear, an “aristocracy of office-holders.” Favouritism seemed 
natural, and competitive examinations pedantic. Usage sanc- 
tioned a certain amount of jobbery, so you must not be too hard 
on a man who does no more than others have done before him. 

The conduct, as well as the sentiment, of the people is so 
much better than the practice of politicians that it is hard to 
understand why the latter arc judged so leniently. No ordi- 
nary citizen, much less a man of .social standing and high educa- 
tion, would do in his private dealings what many politicians do 
with little fear of disgrace. The career of the latter is not de- 
stroyed, while the former would lose the respect of his neigh- 
bours, and probably his chances in the world. Europe presents 
no similar contrasst between the tone of public and that of pri- 
vate life. 

There is, however, one respect in which a comparison of the 
political morality of the United States with that of England 
does injustice to the former. 

The English have two moralities for public life, the one con- 
ventional or ideal, the other actual. The conventional finds 
expression not merely in the pulpit, but also in the speeches 
of public men, in the articles of journalists. Assuming the 
normal British state.sman to be patriotic, disinterested, truth- 
ful, and magnanimous, it treats every fault as a dereliction 
from a well-settled standard of duty, a quite exceptional dere- 
liction which disentitles the culprit to the confidence even of 
his own party, but does not affect the generally high tone of 
British political life. The actual morafity, as one gathers it 
in th(^ lobbies of the legislative chambers, or the smoking-rooms 
of political clubs, or committee-rooms at contested elections, is 
a clilfcrcut affair. It regards (or lately regarded) the bribery 
of voters as an offence only-when detection followed ; it assumes 
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that a minister will use his patronage to strcngtii(in liis piU'ty 
or himself ; it smiles at election pledges as the gods smiled id; 
lovers’ vows; it defends the abuse of parliamentary rules; it 
tolerates equivocations and misleading statements ])j'f)(!C!ediiig 
from an official even when they have not the excuse of Stale 
necessity. It is by this actual standard that hlnglishmeii flo 
in fact judge one another ; and he who does not sink' Ijcdow it 
need not fear the conventioriarideality of press and ijuliiit. 

Perhaps this is only an instance of the tendency in all profes- 
sions to develop a special co<le of rules loss exacting than those 
of the community at large. As a profession holds some things 
to be wrong, because contrary to its etiquette, which are in 
themselvc.s harmless, so it justifies other things in themselves 
blamable. In the mercantile world, agents play sad tricks on 
their principals in the matter of commi.ssion.s, and their fellow- 
merchants are astonished when the courts of law compel the ill- 
gotten gains to be disgorged. At the University of Oxford 
everybody who took a Master of Arts degree .was, until 1S71 , 
required to sign the Thirty-nine Artielcis of the Oluirdi of Eng- 
land. Hundreds of men .signed who did not Iwlieve, tmd ad- 
mitted that they did not believe, the dogmas of this formulary 
but nobody thought the worse of them for a solemn falsehood. 
We know what latitude, as regards truth, a “seientifie w'itness,” 
honourable enough in his private life, permits him.self in the wit- 
ness box. Each profession indulges in deviations from the es- 
tablished rule of morals, but takes pains to conceal these devia- 
tions from the general public, and continues to talk al^out itself 
and it.s traditions with an air of unsullied virtue. Wliat each 
profe-ssion docs for itself most individual men do for themselves. 
They judge themselves by themselves, that is to say, l)y their 
surroundings and their own past acts, and thus erect in the inner 
forum of conscience a more lenient code for their owm trans- 
gressions than that which they apply to others. A fault Avhieh a 
man has often committed seems to him slighter than one lie 
ha,s refrained from and sees others committing. Often he g<'tH 
others to take the same view. “It is only his way,” tliciy say ; 
“it is just like Roger.” The same thing happens with nations. 
The particular forms in which faults like corruption, or falsehood, 
or unscrupulous parti.sanship have appeared in the recent politica,! 
history of a nation shock its moral sense less than similar ol'fcnce.s 
which have taken a different form in some other country. 
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Each coiiiitzy, while accustomed to judge her own statesmen, 
as well as her national behaviour generally, by the actual stand- 
ard, and therefore to overlook many deflections from the ideal, 
usually applies the conventional or absolute standard to other 
countries. Eui’opeans have done this to America, subjecting 
her to that censoi’ioua scrutiny which the children of an emi- 
grant brother I'eceive on their return from aunts and uncles. 

How then does America deal with herself ? 

She is so far lenient to her own defects as to judge them by 
her past practice ; that is to say, she is less shocked by certain 
political vices, because these vices are familiar, than might 
have been expected from the generally high tone of her people. 
But so far from covering things up as the English do, professing 
a high standard, and applying it rigorously to other countries, 
but leniently to her own offspring, she gives an exceptionally 
free course to publicity of all kinds, and allows writers and speak- 
ers to paint the faults of her politicians in strong, not to say 
exaggerated, colours. Such excessive candour is not an un- 
mixed gain. It removes the restraint which the maintenance 
of a conventional standard imposes. There is almost too little 
of make-believe about Americans in public writing, as well as in 
private talk, and their dislike to humbug, hypocrisy, and what 
they call English Pharisaism, not only tends to laxity, but has 
made them wrong in the eyes of the Old World their real moral 
sensitiveness. Accustomed to see constant lip-service rendered 
to a virtue irot intended to be practised, Europeans naturally 
assume tha,t things are in the United States several shades darker 
than they are painted, and interpret frankness as cynicism. 
Were American politics judged by the actual and not the con- 
ventional standard of European countries, the contra.st between 
the demerits of the politicians and the merits of the people 
would be less striking. 
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Supplementary Note to Editions op 1910 and 1914 

KEMAHKfl ON THE QKOWTH OP PARTY : ITS PERVERSIONS AND TUB 

remedies applied 

It may be well to add Lore a few further observations, suggested liy 
recent events, on the Party System. 

■ The Government of the United States, and of every State, and of 
every City, was originally intended and expected to be conducted by 
the people as a whole through their elected representatives, who, 
being the best and wisest, wore to act for the whole people in their 
common interest. But, within a few years of its establishment, the 
government, both in the nation and in the States, and subsequently 
in the cities also, was seized upon by Party, which has over .since con- 
trolled it and worked it, so that no other way of working it has even 
been thought of, or can now bo easily imagined. Out of Party there 
naturally grew the Machine, i.e. an elaborate system of party organi- 
zation created for the purpose of selecting candidates and securing 
their election by the people. The Machine is tho olTspnng of two 
phenomena, both natural, though both unforeseen. One was tlio 
deficienoy of publio zeal among the citizens, a delicieiicy not indeed 
more marked here than in other countries but hero more unfortiuuate. 
The other was the 0 .xeess of private zeal among the politicians, who 
perceived that public work could be turned to private gain. Thus the 
Spoils System sprang into being, office )>eing the prize of party victory. 

But the action of these factors was mightily increased by the in- 
fluence of democratic theory pushed to extremes. Tho doctrine of 
human equality was taken to imply that one man was just as good as 
another for public office. The doctrine of popular sovereignty was 
applied by giving the election of nearly all officials in State, county, 
and oity to the voters and by choosing the officials for very short terms. 
The consequence of this was that it became impossible for tho voters, 
in such large communities as States and great cities, to know who were 
the fittest men to choose for the large number of elective offlcos. Hence 
the action and power of tho Machine became inevitable. Since tho 
voters could not possibly select the numerous candidates needed, it 
stepped in and selected them. Since the incessant elections required 
a great deal of work, it stepped in and conducted the elections. 

These evils grew with the increasing size of tho cominunitios and 
the increasing wealtli of the country, which threw into the hands of 
legislatures and officials immense opportunities for bestowing favours 
on unscrupulous groups of men bent on gain. It is easy for suc.h uum 
to influence a legislatiu'e, and it was well worth their while to do so. 

At_ last a point was reached at which the evils aroused the public 
conscience and were felt to be injm’ing tho whole community. How 
were they to be dealt witb ? Human intelligence, by a sort of natural 
law, chooses the path of least resistance, and instead of trying to root 
out an evil altogether, often seeks to discover some expedient which 
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will get round the evil and avoid its worst consequences. So in this 
instance the voters, instead of destroying the Machine or setting it 
right by ejecting the professionals and making a party organization 
truly represent the whole party and the principles the party stands for, 
resorted to the plan of creating statutory primaries, that is to say, of 
duplicating elections by holding a party election to choose candidates 
as preliminary to the general election for olioosing officials. Already, 
instead of trying to reform the legislatures, which had largely lost pub- 
lic conliclenco by tlieir subservience to the Machine and to powerful 
private interests, they had limited the powers and .shortened the sittings 
of the legislatures ; and were turning to the State Governor whenever 
ho happened to be a strong and upright man, encouraging him to lead 
and restrain the legislature so far as his legal powers went. And now 
at last the5’' have begun to supersede the legislature h,y taking to them- 
selves the direct power of lawmaking through the institution of the 
Referendum and the Initiative, these being in their essence an effort 
to get rid, not only of the evils incident to the selfishness of legislatures 
and their amenability to improper influences, hut also of Party itself, 
as a force which divides the people and prevents them from taking the 
shortest way to accomplish their will. 

All this beautiful series of constitutional developments in State 
and City govormnent has evolved itself naturally and logically within 
little more than a century. The constant element in the series has 
been democratic theory, i.e the faith in unlimited and direct popular 
choice and the doctrine that one man is as fit for public office as another. 
These doctrines, largely abstract in their origin, rooted themselves in 
mens’ minds, under conditions which made them seem reasonable, in 
small oommimities, where the citizens wore nearly on a level in educa- 
tion and intelligence, and where the questions of government that arose 
were within the range of an ordinary man's knowledge. When such 
notions came to he applied to huge communities like the States and the 
vast modern cities, their inapplicability was manifest, while at the same 
time the need for an organization to work the Party S.vstem became 
more evident. Improvements in the representative system might 
have seemed to be the obvious remedy, hut unfortunately the same 
changes had so injured, and at last discredited, the legislatures of States 
and cities that the efforts for reform took a different line. 

Since 1894, when the preceding chapters on the Party System were 
last revised, public opinion has heoome more impatient of the rule of 
the Machine, and more .sensitive to scandals, while “good citizens” 
have begun to show more activity in their campaign for imrity. "Boss 
rule ” seems to be losing its hold in some of the cities, and the tendency 
to emancipate them from the State legislatures and stimulate the inhab- 
itants to frame bettor schemes of government and take a more constant 
interest in tlieir working has gained ground. Accordingly, althougli 
the facts set forth above are still so far generally true that the state- 
ments can properly be allowed to stand, it may safely be said that the 
sky is brighter in 1914 than it was in 1894. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI 


THE NATUBE OP PUBLIC OPINION 

In no country is public opinion so powerful as in the United 
States ; in no country can it be so well studied. Before I pro- 
ceed to describe how it works upon the government of the 
nation and the States, it may be proper to consider briefly how 
it is formed, and what is the nature of the influence which it 
everywhere exercises upon government. 

What do we mean by public opinion ? The difficulties which 
occur in discussing its action mostly arise from confounding 
opinion itself with the organs whence people try to gather it, and 
from using the term to denote, sometimes everybody’s views, — 
that is, the aggregate of all that is thought and said on a subject, 
— sometimes merely the views of the majority, the particular 
type of thought and speech which prevails over other types. 

The simplest form in which public opinion presents itself is 
when a sentiment spontaneously rises in the mind and flows 
from the lips of the average man upon his seeing or hearing 
something done or said. Homer presents this with his usual 
vivid directness in the line which frequently recurs in the Iliad 
when the effect produced by a speech or event is to be conveyed : 
“And thus any one was saying as be looked at his neighbour.” 
This phrase describes what may be called the rudimentary stage 
of opinion. It is the prevalent impression of the moment. It 
is what any man (not every man) says, i.e. it is the natural and 
the general thought or wish which an occurrence evokes. But 
before opinion begins to tell upon government, it has to go through 
several other stages. These stages are various in different ages 
and countries. Let us try to note what they are in England or 
America at the present time, and how each stage grows out of 
the other. 

A business man reads in his newspaper at breakfast the 
events of the preceding day. He reads that Prince Bismarck 
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has aunouneed a policy of protection for German indusl.ry, or 
that Mr. Henry George has been nominated for the mayoralty 
of New York. These statements arouse in his mind sentiments 
of approval or disapproval, which may be strong or weak 
according to his previous predilection for or against protec- 
tion or Mr. Heni’y George, and of course according to his per- 
sonal interest in the matter. They rouse also an expectation 
of certain consequences likely to follow. Neither the senti- 
ment nor the expectation is based on processes of conscious 
reasoning our business man has not time to reason at break- 
fast — they are merely impressions formed on the spur of the 
moment. He turns to the leading article in the newspaper, 
and his sentiments and expectatioms are confirmed or weakened 
according as he finds that they are or are not shared by the 
newspaper writer. He goes down to his office in the train, 
talks there to two or three acquaintances, and percciv('S that 
they agree or do not agree with his own still faint impressions. 
In his business office he finds his partner and a bundle of other 
newspapers which he glances at ; their words further affect 
him, and thus by the afternoon his mind is beginning to settle 
down into a definite view, which approves or (iondemns Prince 
Bismarck’s declaration or the nomination of Mr. George. Mean- 
while a similar process has been going on in the minds of others, 
and particularly of the journalists, whose business it is to dis- 
cover what people are thinking. The evening paper has col- 
lected the opinions of the morning papers, and is rather more 
positive in its forecast of results. Next day the leading journals 
have articles still more definite and positive in ap])roval or con- 
demnation and in prediction of consequences to folknv ; ami the, 
opinion of ordinai’y minds, hitherto fluid and imd(^tormincfl, lias 
begun to crystallize into a solid mass. Tiiis is the second .stage. 
Then debate and controversy begin. The men and the news- 
papers who approve Mr. George’s nomination argue with those 
who do not ; they find out wlio are friends and who opponents. 
The effect of controversy is to drive the partisans on ei.ther side 
from some of their arguments, which are shown to lie weak; 
to confirm them in others, which they think strong ; and to make 
them take up a definite position on one side. This is tlie tliird 
stage. The fourth is reached when action becomes necessary. 
When a citizen has to give a vote, he votes as a member of a party, 
his party prepossessions and party allegiance lay hokl on him. 
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and generally stifle any doubts or repulsions he may feel. Bring- 
ing men up to the polls is like passing a steam roller over stones 
newly laid on a road : the angularities are pressed down, and 
an appearance of smooth and even uniformity is given which 
did not exist before. When a man has voted, he. is committed : 
he has thereafter an interest in backing the view which he has 
sought to make prevail. Moreover, opinion, which may have 
been manifold till the polling, is thereafter generally twofold 
only. There is a view which has triumphed and a view which 
has been vanquished. 

In examining the process by which opinion is formed, we cannot 
fail to note how small a part of the view which the average man 
entertains when he goes to vote is really of his own making. His 
original impression was faint and perhaps shapeless : its present 
definiteness and strength are mainly due to what he has heard and 
read. He has been told what to think, and why to think it. 
Arguments have been supplied to him from without, and contro- 
versy has embedded them in his mind. Although he supposes 
his view to be his own, he holds it rather because his acquaint- 
ances, his newspapers, his party leaders all hold it. His acquaint- 
ances do the like. Each man believes and repeats certain phrases, 
because he thinks that everybody else on his own side believes 
them, and of what each believes only a small part is his own origi- 
nal impression, the far larger part being the result of the com- 
mingling and mutual action and reaction of the impressions of a 
multitude of individuals, in which the element of pure personal 
conviction, based on individual thinking, is but small. 

Every one is of course predisposed to see things in some one . par- 
ticular light by his previous education, habits of mind, accepted 
dogmas, religious or social affinities, notions of his own per.sonal 
interest. No event, no speech or article, ever falls upon a per- 
fectly virgin soil : the reader or listener is always more or less 
biassed already. When some important event happens, which 
calls for the formation of a view, these pre-existing habits, dog- 
mas, affinities, help to determine the impression which each man 
experiences, and so far are factors in the view he forms. But 
they operate chiefly in determining the first impression, and they 
operate over many minds at once. They do not produce variety 
and independence : they are soon overlaid by the influences 
which each man derives from his fellows, from his leaders, from 
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Orthodox democratic theory assumes that every citizen has, 
or ought to have, thought out for himself certain opinions, i.e. 
ought to have a definite view, defensible by arguments, ot what 
the country needs, of what principles ought to be applied in 
governing it, of the men to whose hands the government ought 
to be entrusted. There are persons who talk, though certairily 
very few who act, as if they believed this theoiy. which may be 
compared to the theory of some ultra-Protestants that every 
good Christian has, or ought to have, by the strength of his own 
reason, worked out for himself from the Bible a system of the- 
ology. But one need only try the experiment of talking to that 
repre.sentative of public opinion whom the Americans call “the 
man in the cars, ” to realize how uniform opinion is among all classes 
of people, how little there is in the ideas of each individual of that 
individuality which they would have if he had formed them for 
himself, how little solidity and substance there is in the political 
or social beliefs of nineteen persons out of every twenty. These 
beliefs, when examined, mostly resolve thcinselve.s into two or 
three prejudices and aversions, two or three prepossessions for a 
particular leader or party or section of a party, two or three 
phrases or catchwords suggesting or embodying arguments which 
the man who repeats them has not analyzed. It is not that these 
nineteen persons are incapable of appreciating good arguments, 
or are unwilling to receive them. On the contrary, and this is 
especially true of the working classes, an audience is pleased 
when solid arguments are addressed to it, and men road with most 
relish the articles or leaflets, supposing them to be smartly written,, 
which contain the most carefully sifted facts and the most exact 
thought. But to the great mass of manldnd in all places, public 
questions come in the third or fourth ranlc among tlu- interests 
of life, and obtain less than a third or a fourth of tlu; leisure 
available for thinking. It is therefore rather sentiment than 
thought that the mass can contribute, a sentiment grounded on a 
few In-oad considerations and simple trains of reasoning ; and 
the soundness and elevation of their sentiment will have more to 
do with tlieir taldng their stand on the side of justice, honour, 
and peace, than any reasoning they can apply to the sifting of 
tlie multifarious facts thrown before them, and to the drawing 
of the legitimate inferences, therefrom. 

It may be suggested that this analysis, if true of the half- 
educated, is not true of the educated classes. It is less true of 
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that small class which in Europe speciallj'’ occupies itself with 
politics ; which, whether it reasons well or ill, does no doubt 
reason. But it is .substantially no less applicable to the com- 
mercial and professional classes than to the working classes; 
for in the former, as well as in the latter, one finds few persons 
who take the pains, or have the leisure, or indeed possess the 
knowledge, to enable them to form an independent judgment. 
The chief difference between the so-called upper, or wealthier, 
and the humbler strata of society is, that the former are less 
influenced by sentiment and possibly more influenced by notions, 
often erroneous, of their own interest. Having something to 
lose, they imagine dangers to their property or their class ascen- 
dency. Moving in a more artificial society, their sympathies 
are less readily excited, and they more frequently indulge the 
tendency to cynicism natural to those who lead a life full of 
unreality and conventionalisms. 

The apparent paradox that where the humbler classes have 
differed in opinion from the higher, they have often been proved 
by the event to have been right and their so-called betters wrong 
(a fact sufficiently illustrateclbythe experience of many European 
countries duringthe last half-century *), may perhaps be explained 
by considering that the historical and scientific data on which the 
solution of a difficult political problem depends are really just as 
little known to the wealthy as to the poor. Ordinary education, 
even the sort of education which is represented by a university 
degree, does not fit a man to handle these questions, and it 
sometimes fills him with a vain conceit of his own competence 
which closes his mind to argument and to the accumulating 
evidence of facts. Education ought, no doubt, to enlighten a 
man ; but the educated classes?, speaking generally, are the 
property-holding classes, and the possession of property does 
more to make a man timid than education does to make him 
hopeful. He is apt to underrate the power as well as the worth of 
sentiment ; he overvalues the restraints which existing institu- 

1 It may be siiicl that this has been so because the movements of the last 
century have been mostly movements in a democratic direction, which ob- 
tained the sympathy of the Immbleir classes because tending to break down 
tlu; power and privilege which the upper classes previously enjoyed. This 
observation, however, does not meet all the cases, among which may be men- 
tioned the attitude of the English working classes towards Italy from 1848 
onwards, as w-ell as their attitude in the Ameriesm Civil War from 1861 to 186.5, 
and in the Eastern Question from 1876 onwards, for in none of those instances 
had they any personal mterest. I purposely take eases far back in the past. 
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tions impose ; he has a faint appreciation of the curative power of 
freedom, and of the tendency which brings things right when men 
have been left to their own devices, and have learnt Iroin failure 
how to attain success. In the less-educated man a lantain sim- 
plicity and openness of mind go some way to com[)en.sate lor tlie 
lack of knowledge. He is more apt to be influenced by tlie author- 
ity of leaders ; but as, at least in England and Amcnmm, lie is 
generally shrewd enough to discern between a great man and a 
demagogue, this is more a gain than a loss. 

While suggesting these as explanations of the paradox, 1 
admit that it remains a paradox. But the paradox is not in 
the statement, but in the facts. Nearly all great political and 
social causes have made their way first among the middle or 
humbler classes. The original impulse which has set the cause 
in motion, the inspiring ideas that have drawn men to it, have 
come from lofty and piercing minds, and minds generally belong- 
ing to the cultivated class. But the principles and precepts these 
minds have delivered have waxed strong because the common 
people received them gladly, while the wealthy and educated 
classes have frowned on or persecuted them. The most striking 
instance of all is to be found in the early history of Christianity. 

The analysis, however, which I have sought to give of opin- 
ion applies only to the nineteen men out of twenty, and not to 
the twentieth. It applies to what may be called passive opinion 
— the opinion of those who have no special interest in polities, 
or concern with them beyond that of voting, of those who receive 
or propagate, but do not originate, views on puldic mattcirs. 
Or, to put the same thing in different words, we luive Ixxm cion- 
sidering how public opinion grows and spreads, as it W(U’e, 
spontaneously and naturally. But opinion does not mer(;ly 
grow ; it is also made. There is not merely the passive class (if 
persons ; there is the active class, who occupy tliemstdves ]n'i- 
marily with public affairs, who aspire to create and lead opinion. 
The processes which these guides follow are too well ]cno^vn to 
need description. There are, how(iV(n', one or two points which 
must be noted, in order to appreciate the reflex action of the 
passive upon the active class. 

The man who tries to lead public opinion, be he statesman, 
journalist, or lecturer, finds in himself, when he has to form a 
judgment upon any cuiTent event, a larger measure of individual 
prepossession, and of what may be called political theory and 
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doctrine, than belongs to the average citizen. His view is there- 
fore likely to have more individuality, as well as more intel- 
lectual value. On the other hand, he has also a stronger motive 
than the average citizen for keeping in agreement with his 
friends and his party, because if he stands aloof and advocates 
a view of his own, he may lose his influence and his position. 
He has a past, and is prevented, by the fear of seeming incon- 
sistent, from departing from what he has previously said. He 
has a future, and dreads to injure it by severing Mmself ever 
so little from his party. He is accordingly driven to make the 
. same sort of compromise between his individual tendencies and 
the general tendency which the average citizen makes. But he 
makes it more consciously, realizing far more distinctly the 
difference between what he would thinlc, say, and do, if left to 
himself, and what he says and does as a politician, who can be 
useful and prosperous only as a member of a body of persons 
acting together and professing to think alike. 

Accordingly, though the largest part of the work of forming 
opinion is done by these men, — whom I do not call professional 
politicians, because in Europe mimy of them are not solely occu- 
pied with politics, while in America the name of professionals 
must be reserved for another class, — we must not forget the 
reaction constantly exercised upon them by the passive majority. 
Sometimes a leading statesman or journalist takes a line to 
which he finds that the mass of those who usually agree with 
him are not responsive. He perceives that they will not follow 
him, and that he must choose between isolation and a modifica- 
tion of his own views. A statesman may sometimes venture 
on the former course, and in very rai'e cases succeed in impos- 
ing his own will and judgment on his party. A journalist, 
however, is obliged to hark back if he has inadvertently taken 
up a position disagreeable to his clientele, because the proprietors 
of the paper have their circulation to consider. To avoid so 
disagreeable a choice, a statesman or a journalist is usually on 
the alert to sound the general opinion before he commits himself 
on a new issue. lie tries to feel the pulse of the mass of aver- 
age citizens; and as the mass, on the other hand, look to him 
for initiative, this is a delicate process. In European countries 
it is generally the view of the leaders which prevails, but it 
is modified by the reception which tlie mass give it ; it becomes 
accentuated in the points which they ajipreciate ; while those 
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parts of it, or those ways of stating it, which have failed to find 
popular favour, fall back into the shade. 

This mutual action and reaction of the makers or loaders of 
opinion upon the mass, and of the mass ui)ou them, is llu' liiosl, 
curious part of the whole process by which opinion i.s pj'oduced. 
It is also that part in wliich there is the greate.st dil'l'cimice 
between one free country and another. In some countries, the 
leaders count for, say, thi’ee-fom-ths of the prodiicl,, and llu^ 
raas.s for one-fourth only. In others these! proporlions an; 
reversed. In some countries the mass of the voters are not 
only markedly inferior in education to the few who lead, but 
also diffident, more disposed to look up to their betters. In 
others the difference of intellectual level between those who 
busy themselves with politics and the average voter is far 
smaller. Perhaps the leader is not so well instructed a man as 
in the countries first referred to; perhaps the average volei- is 
better instructed and more self-confident. Where l)otli of these 
phenomena coincide, so that tlie differenen of l<!v(!l i,s inconsid- 
erable, public opiirion will evidejitly be a dif'i'orcnf. tiling from 
what it is in countries where, though the Constifaitiou has become 
democratic, the Jiabits of the nations are still aristocraile. Thi.s 
is the difference between America and the countries of Western 
Europe. 
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GOVERNMENT BY PUBLIC OPINION 

We talk of public opinion as a new force in the world, con- 
spicuous only siiicie governments began to be popular. States- 
men, even so lately as two generations ago, looked on it with 
some distrust or dislike. Sir Robert Peel, for instance, in a 
letter written in 1820 speaks, with the air of a discoverer, of 
“that great compound of folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feel- 
ing, right feeling, obstinacy, and lunvspaper pmagraplis, which 
is called public opinion.” 

Yet opinion has really been the chief and ultimate power in 
nearly all nations at nearly all times. I do not mean merely the 
opinion of the class to which the miens belong. Obviously 
the small oligarchy of Venice was influenced by the opinion of 
the Venetian nobility, as an absolute Czar is influenced by 
the opinion of his court and his army. I mean the opinion, 
unspoken, unconscious, but not the less real and potent, of the 
massi's of the people. Governments have always rested and, 
special cases apart, must rest, if not on the affection, then on 
the revorciice or awe, if not on the active approval, then on the 
silent acquiescence, of the numerical majority. It is only by 
rare oxce])tion that a monai'ch or an oligarchy has maintained 
authority tigainst the will of the people. The despotisms of the 
East, ahhough they usually began in conquest, did not stand by 
military force but by popular assent. So did the feudal king- 
doms of nuvlitcval Europe;. So do the monarchies of the Sultan 
(so tar, at least, as regards his Mussulman subjects), of the Shah, 
and of the Cliinese Emperor. The cases to the contrary are chiefly 
those of military tyrannies, such as existed in many of the Greek 
cities of antiquity, and in some of the Italian cities of the Renais- 
sance, and such as exist now in some of the so-called republics 
of Central and South America. That even the Roman Empire, 
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that eldest child of war and conquest, did not rest on force but 
on the consent and good-wall of its subjects, is shown by the 
smallness of its standing armies, nearly the whole of which were 
employed against frontier enemies, because there was rarely 
any internal revolt or disturbance to be feared. Belief in author- 
ity, and the love of e.stablished order, are among the strongest 
forces in human nature, and therefore in politics. The first 
supports governments de jure, the latter governments de facto. 
They combine to support a government which is de jure as well 
as de jam. Where the subjects are displeased, their discontent 
may appear perhaps in the epigrams which tempered the des- 
potism of Louis XV. in France, perhaps in the sympathy given 
to bandits like Robin Hood, perhaps in occasional insurrections 
like those of Constantinople under the Eastern Einperors. 
Of course, where there is no liabit of combining to resist, dis- 
content may remain for some time without this third means of 
expressing itself. But, even when the occupant of the throne is 
unpopular, the throne as an institution is in no danger so long 
as it can command the respect of the multitude and show itself 
equal to its duties, 

In the earlier or simpler forms of political society public 
opinion is passive. It acquiesces in, rather than supports, tlic 
authority which exists, whatever its faults, because it knows of 
nothing better, because it sees no way to improvement, probably 
also because it is overawed by some kind of religious sanction. 
Human nature must have something to reverence, and tlie 
sovereign, because remote and potent and surrounded by jiomp 
and splendour, seems to it mysterious and half divine. Worse 
administrations than those of Asiatic Turkey and Thu-sia in th('. 
nineteenth century can hardly be imagineci, yet the Moliarn- 
medan popidation showed no signs of disalfoistion. The subj(X!ts 
of Darius and the subjects of Theebaw olicycd as a matter of 
coui’se. They did not ask why they obeyed, for tlie habit of 
obedience was sufficient. They could, however, if riisfiffoctod, 
have at any moment overturned the thi-one, which had only, in 
both cases, an insignificant force of guards to protect it. During 
long age.s the human mind did not ask itself — in juany parts 
of the world does not even now ask itself — questions which 
seem to us the most obvious. Custom, as Pindar said, is king 
over all mortals and immortals, and custom prescribed obedicmce. 
When in any society opinion becomes self-conscious, when it 
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begins to realize its force and question the rights of its rulers, 
that society is already progressing, and soon finds means of 
organizing resistance and compelling reform. 

The difference, therefore, between despotically governed and 
free countries does not consist in the fact that the latter are 
ruled by opinion and the former by force, for both are generally 
ruled by opinion. It consists rather in this, that in the former 
the people instijictively obey a power which they do not know to 
be really of their own creation, and to stand by their own per- 
mission ; whereas in the latter the people feel their supremacy, 
and consciously treat their rulers as their agents, while, the rulers 
obey a power which they admit to have made and to be able 
to unmake them, — the popular will. In both ca.se.s force is 
seldom necessary, or is needed only against small groups, because 
the habit of obedience replaces it. Conflicts and revolutions 
belong to the intermediate stage, when the people are awakening 
to the sense that they are truly the supreme power in the State, 
but when the rulers have not yet become aware that their author- 
ity is merely delegated. When superstition and the habit of 
submission have vanished from the whilom suljjecta, when the 
rulers, recognizing that they arc no more than agents for the 
citizens, have in turn formed the habit of obedience, public 
opinion has become the active and controlling director of a 
business in which it was before the sleeping and generally for- 
gotten partner. But even when this stage has been reached, 
as has now happened in most civilized States, there are dif- 
ferences in the degree and mode in and by which public opinion 
asserts itself. In some countries the habit of obeying rulers 
and officials is so strong that the people, once they have chosen 
the legislature or executive head by whom the officials are ap- 
pointed, allow these oflflcials almost as Avide a range of authority 
as in the old days of despotism. Such people have a profounrl 
respect for government as government, and a reluctancc3, due 
either to theory or to mere laziness, perhaps to both, to interfer('. 
with its action. They say, “That is a matter for the Adminis- 
tration ; Ave have nothingto do Avith it” ; and stand a.s much aside 
or submit as humbly as if the government did not .spring from 
their oAvn Avill. Pfjrhaps they practically leave themselves, as 
did the Germans of Bismarck’s day, in the hands of a venerated 
monarch or a forceful minister, giving tiiese rulers a free hand 
so long as their policy moves in accord with the sentiment of the 
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nation, and maintains its glory. Perhaps while freqiujntly 
clianging their ministries, they nevertheless yield to each ministry 
and to its executive subordinates all over the country, an author- 
ity great while it lasts, and largely controlling the action of the 
individual citizen. This seems to be still true of France. There 
are other eountrie.s in wliich, though the sphere of government 
is strictly limited by law, and the private citizen is little inclined 
to bow before an official, the habit has been to check the ministry 
chiefly through the legislature, and to review the conduct of 
both ministry and legislature only at long intervals, when an 
election of, the legislature takes place. This has been, and to 
some extent is still, the case in Britain. Although the people 
rule, they rule not directly, but through the House of Commons, 
which they choose only once in four or live years, and which 
may, at any given moment, I’epresent rather the past than the 
present will of the nation, 

I make these observations for the sake of indicating anoiher 
form whicli the rule of the peojrle may assume. ^Ve have 
distinguished three stages in the evolution of opinion from its 
unconscious and passive into its conscious and aetivt' condi- 
tion. In the first it acc|uiesecs in the will of the rulei' whom it 
has been accustoiped to obey. In thfs .soeoml conlliets arisis 
between the ruling j)cr.son or class, baclu'd liy those who are 
still disposed to obedience, on the one hand, and tlui more 
independent or progressive spirits on the ol.h('r; and those 
conflicts are decided l)y arms. In the tiiird stage the wliilom 
ruler has sulimitted, and di.sjjutes are rofornsd to the sovm'f'ign 
multitude, whoso will is cxpre.ssed at eortain int('rvals upon 
slips of paper deposited in boxes, and is carried out, by the min- 
istei' or legislature to whom the popular mandate is ('nti'ust(‘d. 
A fourth stage would ho reachcvl, if the will of the majority of 
the citizens were to become ascertainable at all times, and 
without the need of its passing through a body of re]n’esentii- 
tives, possibly even without the neeil of voting raacliinery at 
all. In such a state of things the sway of public opinion would 
have betiome more complete, because more continuous, than it 
is in those European countries which, like France, Italy, and 
Britain, look chiefly to parliaments as exponents of national 
sentiment. The authority would seem to remain all tlu; wliile 
in tlie mas,s of the citizens. Popular government would have 
been pusiied so far as almost to dispense with, or at any rate 
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to anticipate, the legal modes in which the majority speaks its 
will at the polling booths ; and this informal but direct control 
of the multitude would dwarf, if it did not supersede, the im- 
portance of those formal but occasional deliverances made at the 
elections of representatives. To such a condition of things the 
phrase, “Rule of public opinion,” might be most properly 
applied, for public opinion would not only reign but govern. 

The mochanical difficulties, as one may call them, of working 
such a method of government are obvious. How is the vull of 
the majority to be ascertained except by counting votes ? how, 
without the greatest inconvenience, can votes be frequently 
taken on all the chief cpiestions that arise ? No large country 
has yet surmounted these inconveraences, though little Switzer- 
land with her Referendum and Initiative has faced and partially 
dealt with some of them, and some of the American States are 
treading in the same path. But Avhat I desire to point out is 
that even where the machinery for weighing or measuring the 
popular will from week to week or month to month has not 
been, and is not likely to Ire, invented, there may nevertheless 
be a disposil ion on the part of the rulers, whether ministers or 
legislators, to act as if it existed ; that is to say, to look inces- 
santly for manifestations of current popular opinion, and to 
shape their course in accordance with their reading of those 
manifestations. Such a disposition will be accompanied by a 
constant oversight of i)ublic affairs by the mass of the citizens, 
and by a s(uise on their part that they are the true governors, 
and that their agents, executive and legislative, are rather serv- 
ants than agents. Where this is the attitude of the people on 
the one hand and of the persons who do the actual work of gov- 
erning on the other, it may fairly be said that there exists a kind 
of government materially, if not formally, different from the 
representative system as it presented itself to European thinkers 
and statesmen of the last generation. And it is to this kind of 
government that democratic nations seem to be tending. 

The state of things here noted mil find illustration in what 1 
have to say in the follomng chapters regarding opinion in the 
United States. Aleanwhile a few remarks may be hazarded on 
the rule of public opinion in general. 

The excellence of popular government lies not so much in its 
wisdom — for it is as apt to err as other kinds of governnient 
— as in ite strength. It has been compai’ed, ever since Sir 
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William Temple, to a pyramid, the firmest based of all buildings. 
Nobody cau be blamed for obeying it. There is no appeal irom 
its decisions. Once the principle that the will of l.he majority 
honestly ascertained must prevail, has soaked into the; mind and 
formed the habits of a nation, that nation acquires not only 
stability, but immense effective force. It has no need to fear 
discussion and agitation. It can bend all its resour(!c« to the 
accomplishment of its collective ends. The friction that, exists 
in countries where the laws or institutions handed down from 
former generations are incompatible with the feelings and 
wishes of the people has disappeared. A key has lieon found 
that will unlock every door. 

On the other hand, such a govermnent is exposed to two 
dangers. One, the smaller one, yet .sometimes troulolosomc, is 
the difficulty of ascertaining the will of the majorily. I do not 
mean the difficulty of getting all citizens to vote, bcicause it 
must be taken that those who do not vote leave their will in 
the hands of those who do, but the difficvdty of obtaining Ijy 
any machinery yet devised a quite honest record of the result, s 
of voting. Where the issues are weighty, involving immense 
interests of individual men or groups of men, the danger of 
bribery, of force, and still more of fraud in taking and counting 
votes, is a serious one. When there is reason to think that 
ballots have been tampered with, the value of the system is 
gone ; and men are remitted to the old methods of settling their 
differences. 

The other danger is that miimrities may not sufficiently assert 
themsoives. Where a majority has erred, the only remedy 
against the prolongation or repetition of its error is in the con- 
tinued protests and agitation of the minority, an agitation which 
ought to be conducted peaceably, by voice and pen, but wlntdi 
must be vehement enough to roase the people and dc'liver them 
from the consequences of their blunders. But the more com- 
plete the sway of majorities is, so much the lo.ss disposed is a 
minority to maintain the contest. It loses faith in its cause and 
in itself, and allows its voice to be silenced by the triumphhnt 
cries of its o]iponents. How are men to acquiesce prom]itly 
and loyally in the decision of a majority, and yet to go on 
arguing against it ? how can they be at once su'lHnissivf^ and 
aggi'C''3.‘5iv(i ? That conceit of his own goodness and gT('!it,noss 
which intoxicates an absolute monarch besets a sovereign 
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also, aiul the siavi,shne,ss with which his miiiislerw ii[)- 
proiu'h aii OriciiLal despot may reappear in the politicians of a 
\\ c'stcrn (It'itiocj'acy. The duty, therefore, of a palriotic si.ah's- 
inau in a ctjuntry where public opinion rules, would .seem to be 
ralher to resi.-.t and correct than to encourage Ihc (loininant 
semiment. lie will not be content with trying to form and 
mould and lead it, but he wall confront it, lecture it, remind it 
that it is fallible, rouse it out of its self-complacency. Unfor- 
tunately, courage and independence are plants which a soil 
impregnated with the belief in the wisdom of numbers does not 
tend to produce : nor is there any art known to statesmen 
whereby their growth can be fostered. 

Experience has, however, suggested plans for lessening the 
risks incident to the dominance of one particular set of opin- 
ions. One plan is for the people thejnselves to limit their 
powers, i.e. to surround their own action and the action of 
their agents with restrictions of time and method which com- 
pel delay. Another is for them so to parcel out functions among 
many agents that no single one chosen indiscreetly, or obeying 
his mandate overzealously, cair do much mischief, and tliat out 
of the multiplicity of agents differences of view may spring 
which will catch the attention of the citizens. 

The temper and character of a people maj'- supply more 
valuable safeguards. The country which has worked out for 
itself a truly free government must have done so in virtue of 
the vigorous individuality of its children. Such an individu- 
ality does not soon yield even to the pressure of democratic 
conditions. In a nation mth a keen moral sense and a capac- 
ity for strong emotions, opinion based on a love of what is 
deemetl just or good will resist the multitude when bent on 
evil : and if there be a gi-eat variety of social conditions, of 
modes of life, of religious beliefs, these toU i^rove centres of 
resistance to a dominant tendency, like rocks standing up in a 
I'iver, at which he whom the current sweeps downwards may 
clut(!h. Instances might be cited even from countries where 
the, majority has had every source of strength at its command 
— i:)hysica! force, tradition, the all but universal persuasions 
and prejudices of the lower as well as of the higher classes — in 
which small niinoritios have triumphed, first by startling and 
then liy leav('uing and convincing the majority. This tliey 
have done in virtue of that intensity of belief which is oftenest 
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found in a anall sect or group, not because it is small, l)uL 
because if its belief were not intense it would not venture to 
hold out at all against the adverse mass. The energy of eacJi 
individual in the minority makes it in the long run a match 
for a majority huger but less instinct with vitality. In a free 
countrj'- more especially, ten men who care are a match for a 
hundred who do not. 

Such natural compensations as this occur in the physical as 
well as in the spiritual and moral world, and preserve both. 
But they are compensations on which the practical statesman 
caimot safely rely, for they are partial, they are uncertain, and 
they probably tend to diminish with the progress of democracy. 
The longer public opinion has ruled, the more absolute is the 
authority of the majority likely to become, the less likely are 
energetic minorities to arise, the more are politicians likely to 
occupy themselves, not in forming opinion, but m discovering 
and ha.stening to obey it. 
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HOW PUBLIC OPINION BULBS IN AMEHICA 

It was observed in last chapter that the phrase “govern- 
ment by public opinion” is most specifically applicable to a 
sy,stem wherein the will of the people acts directly and con- 
stantly upon its executive and legislative agents. A govern- 
ment may be both free and good without being subject to 
this continuous and immediate control. Still this is the goal 
towards which the extension of the suffrage, the more rapid 
diffusion of news, and the practi(;e of self-government itself 
necessarily lead free nations ; and it may even be said that one 
of their chief prolilems is to devise mean.s whereby the national 
will shall be most fully expressed, rao.st quickly known, most 
unresistingly and cheerfully oiieyed. Delays and jerks are 
avoided, friction and consequent waste of force are prevented, 
when the nation itself watches all the play of the machinery 
and guides its workman liy a glance. Towards this goal the 
Americans have marched ivith steady steps, unconsciously as 
well as consciously. No other people now stands so near it. 

Of all the experiments which America has made, this is that 
which best deserves study, for her solution of the problem 
differs from all previous solutions, and she has shown more 
boldness in trusting public opinion, in recognizing and giving 
effect to it, than has yet been shown elsewhere. Towering over 
Presidents and State governors, over Congress and State legis- 
latures, over conventions and the vast maclunery of party, 
public opinion stands out, in the United States, as the great 
source of power, the master of servants wdio tremble before it. 

For the sake of making clear what follows, I will venture to 
recapitulate what was said in tm earlier chajiter as to the three 
forms which government has taken in free countries. First 
came primary assemblies, .such as those of the Greek republuis 
of antiquity, or those of the early Teutonic tribes, which have 
survived in a few Swi,ss cantons. The whole people met, de- 
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bated current questions, decided them by its votes, clio,s(! tlujsc 
who were to carry out its will. Such a system of dircci. popu- 
lar government is possible only in small communiti(is, and iri 
this day of large States has become a matter I'athcr of anti- 
quarian curiosity than of practical moment. 

In the second form, power belongs to rciu'esentative l)odi(5s. 
Parliaments and Chambers. The people in their various local 
areas elect men, supposed to be their wisest or most inilnential, 
to deliberate for them, resolve for them, choose their ex('c,utivo 
servant.^ for them. They give these representatives a tidiu'ably 
free hand, leaving them in power for a consideraldo spaice of 
time, and allowing them to act xmchecked, except in so far as 
custom, or possibly some fundamental law, limits their discre- 
tion. This is done in the faith that the Chamber will feel its 
responsibility and act for the best interests of the country, 
carrying out what it believes to be the wislios of the majority, 
unless it should be conviimed that hi some particular ]ioint it 
knows better than the majority what the interests of the fanmtry 
require. Such a system has long pr('vailcd in England, and 
the English model has been widely imitated on the c.ontineiit 
of Europe and in the British colonies. 

The third is something between the other two. It may l)c 
regarded either as an attempt to apply the princiiik! of jn'iraary 
assemblies to large countries, or as a modification of the repre- 
sentative system in the direction of direct popular sovereignty. 
There is still a legislature, but it is elected for so short a time 
and checked in so many ways that much of its power .and 
dignity has departed. Ultinuite authority is not with it, but 
witli the people, ivho have fixed limits beyond which il cannot 
go, and wlio use it merely as a piece of machiuery for carrying 
out their wishes and settling points of detail for thcan. Tlie 
sujiremucy of tiuar will is expressed in the existence of a ( ion- 
stitution placed al)ove the legislature, although ca])able of 
alteration by a direct popular vote. The position of tin; repre- 
.sont<ative,s luxs i>een altered. They anj conceived of, not as 
wise and strong men chosen to govern, but as derogates uuder 
sp(!cifi(! orders to be renewed at short intervals. 

This is the form ostablislied in the United States. Ckmgi’ess 
sits for two years only. It is strictly limited by the Consti- 
tution, and by the coexistence of the State governmexxts, which 
the Constitution jxroteets. It has (except by way of impeaclx- 
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ment) no control over the Federal executive, which is directly 
named by and responsible to the people. So, too, the State 
legislatures sit for short periods, do not appoint the State 
executives, are hedged in by the prohibitions of the State con- 
stitutions. The people frequently legislate directly by enacting 
or altering a constitution. The principle of popular sover- 
eignty could hardly be expressed more unmistakably. Allow- 
ing for the differences to which the vast size of the country 
gives rise, the mass of the citizens may be deemed as directly 
the supreme power as the Assembly Was at Athens or Syra- 
cuse.^ The only check on the mass is that which they have 
themselves imposed, and which the ancient democracies did 
not possess, the difficulty of changing a rigid constitution. 
And this difficulty is serious only as regards the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

As this is the most developed form of popular government, 
so is it also the forai which mo.st naturally lu’oduces what I 
have called Government by Public Opinion. Popular govern- 
ment may be .said to exist wlierever all power i.s lodged in and 
issues from the people. Governmeirt by public opinion exists 
where the wishes and views of the people prevail, even before 
they have been conveyed through the regular law-appointed 
organs, and without the need of their being so conveyed. As 
in a limited monarchy the king, however powerful, must act 
through certain officers and in a defined legal way, whereas in 
a defspotism he may act Just as he pleases, and his initial written 
on a scrap of paper is as sure of obedience as his full name 
signed to a parchment authenticated by the Great Seal or the 
counter-sighature of a minister, so where the power of the peojfie 
is absolute, legislators and administrators are quick to catch its 
wislies in whatever way they may be indicated, and do not care 
to wait for the methods which the law prescribes. This ha}3px;ns 
in America. Opinion rules more fully, more directly, than under 
the second of the sy.stems described above. 

A consideration of the nature of the State governments, as 
of the National government, will show that legal theory as well 
as ]iopular self-confidence gives birth to this rule of opinion. 
Supreme power r:;sides in the whole mass of citizens. They 

‘ Romo is a somewhat peculiar case, because she left far more power to her 
non-representative ISenate and to her magistrates thsvn the Greek domocraoiea 
<lid to their councils or officials. See Chapter XXV. in Vol. I. 
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have prescribed, in the strict terms of a legal docujiKMit, the 
form of government. They alone have the right to change it, 
and that only in a particular way. They have coinuiittotl only 
a pai't of theii- sovereignty to their executive and legislative 
agents, reserving the rest to themselves. Hence their will, or, 
in other word.s, public opinion, is constantly felt by the.se agents 
to be, legally as well as practically, the controlling authoi'ity. 
In England, Parliament is the nation, not merely by a legtil 
fiction, but Irecause the nation looks to Parliament only, having 
neither reserved any authority to itself nor bestowed any else- 
where. In America, Congress is not the nation, and does not 
claim to be so. 

The ordinary functions and business of government, the 
making of laws, the imposing of taxes, IIk; interpredatiou of 
laws and their execution, the administration of justice, the 
conduct of foreign relations, are parc('lle<l out among a num))C'r 
of bodies and persons whose powers are so carefully Indaiuu'd 
and. touch at so many points that there is a constant risk of 
conflicts, even of deadlocks. Some of the. difliculti('s 1 hence 
arising are dealt with by the Courts, iis questiou.s of the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. But iu many case.s the int('rven- 
tion of the courts, which can act only' iu a suit betwet'u parties, 
comes too late to deal ivith the raatt('r, wliicli may bo an urgent 
one ; and in some cases there is nothing for the courts to decide, 
because each of the conflicting poivcrs is wlUiin its legal rigid . 
The Senate, for instance, may refuse tlie measures whicli Ihe 
House thinks necessary. The President may veto bills pc.isc'd 
by both Houses, and there may not be a two-thirds majority to 
pass them over his veto. Congress may urge the Pii'sideut to 
take a certain course, and the Presklout may refuse. Tlu; 
President may pj-opose, a treaty to tJie Seuati!, and (;!ie Ntaiate 
may reject it. In such cases there is a stoppage of govern- 
mental action which may involve loss to the country. T]ie 
jna.st(!r, liowever, i.s at hand to settle the quarmls of his .ser- 
vants. If the question be a grave one, and the mind of the 
country clear upon it, public opinion tlirows its weight into one 
or other scale, and its weight is deoisivo. Should opinion lie 
nearly balanced, it is no doubt difficult to ascertain, till tlie next 
election arrive,s, which of many discordant cries is really the 
prevailing voice. This difficulty must, in a large country, 
where frequent plebiscites are impossible, be endured ; and it 
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may be well, when the preponderance of opinion is not great, 
that serious decisions should not be quickly taken. The gen- 
eral truth remains that a system of government by checks and 
balances specially needs the presence of an arbiter to incline 
the scale in favour of one or other of the balanced authorities, 
and that public opinion must therefore be more frequently 
invoked and more constantly active in America than in other 
countries. 

Those who invented this machinery of checks and balances 
were anxious not so much to develop public opinion as to resist 
and build up breakwaters against it. No men were less revo- 
lutionary in spirit than the founders of the American Consti- 
tution. They had made a revolution in the name of Alagna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights : they were penetrated by a sense 
of the dangers incident, to democracy. They conceived of pop- 
ular opinion as aggressive, unreasoning, passionate, futile, and 
a breeder of jnob violence. We shall presently inquire wliether 
this conception has been verified. Meantime be it noted that 
the efforts made in 1787 to divide authority and, so to speak, 
force the current of the popular rvill into many small (ihannels 
instead of permitting it to rush down one broad bed, have 
really tended to exalt public opinion above the regular legally 
appointed organs of government. Each of these organs is too 
small to form opinion, too narrow to express it, too weak to 
give effect to it. It grows up not in Congress, not in State 
legislatures, not in those great conventions which frame plat- 
forms and choose candidates, but at large among the people. 
It is exqjressed in voices everywhere. It rules as a pervading 
and impalpable power, like the ether which passes through all 
things. It binds all the parts of the complicated sy.stem to- 
gether, and gives them whatever unity of aim and action they 
l^ossess. 

There is also another reason why the opinion of the whole 
nation is a more important factor in the government of the 
United States than anywhere in Europe. In Europe there has 
always been a governing class, a set of persons whom birth, or 
wealth, or education has raised above their fellows, and to 
whom has been left the maldng of public opinion together with , 
the conduct of administration and the occupancy of places in 
the legislature. The public opinion of Germany, Italy, Fi-ance, 
and England has been substantially the opinion of tlio class 
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whicli wears black coats and lives in good houses, though in 
the two latter countries it has of late year’s been increasingly 
affected by the opinioir of the classes socially lower. Although 
the members of the British Parliament now obey the mass of 
their constituents when the latter exirre-ss a distinct wish, still 
the influence which plays most steadily on them and irerjneates 
them is the opinion of a class or classes, and not of the whole 
nation. The class to which the great majority of mernlrers of 
both Houses belong {i.e. the landowners and the persons occu- 
pied in professions and in the higher walks of commerce) is 
the class which chiefly forms and expresses what is called pub- 
lic opi'nion. Even in these days of vigilant and exacting con- 
stituencies one sees many members of the House of Commons the 
democratic robustness or provincial crudity of whose ideas melts 
like wax under the influence of fashioirable dinner-parties and 
club smoking-rooms. Until a number of meml)ers entered the 
House who claimed to be the authorized representatives of the 
views of working men, the complaint used to be heard that 
it was hard to “ keep touch ” with the opinion of the masses. 

In the United States public opinion is the opinion of the 
whole nation, with little distinction of social classes. The 
politicians, including the members of Congress and of State 
legislatures, are, perhaps not (as Americans sometimes insinu- 
ate) below, yet certainly little above the average level of their 
constituents. They find no difficulty in keeping touch with 
outside opinion. Washington or Albany may corrupt them, 
but not in the way of modifying their political ideas, They 
do not aspire to tlie function of forming opinion. They are 
like the Eastern slave who says “I hear and obey.” Nor is 
there any one class or sot of men, or any one “social layer,” 
which more than another originates ideas and builds \ip politi- 
cal doctrine for the mass. The opinion of th(>. nation is the 
resultant of the views, not of a number of classes, but of a 
multitude of individuals, diverse, no doubt, from one another, 
Imt, for the purposes of politics far less diverse fhan if Lhf'y 
were mem))ers of groups defined by social rank or 1)y propesrty. 

Tlie consequences are noteworthy. Statc.smen cannot, a.s in 
Europe, declare any sentiment which they find telling on thi.ir 
friends or their antagonists to be confined to the rieji, or to 
the governing class, and to be opposed to the general sentiment 
of the people. In America you cannot appeal from the classes 
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to the masses. What the employer thinks, his workmen thiuk.^ 
What the wholesale merchant feels, the retail storekeeper feels, 
and the poorer customers feel. Divisions of opinion are A^crti- 
cal and not horizontal. Obviou.sly this mak(s opinion mort^ 
easily ascertained, while increasing its force as a. governing 
power, and gives to the whole people, without distinction of 
classes, a clearer and fuller consciousness of being the rulers 
of their country, than European people.s have. Every man 
loiows that he is himself a part of the government, bound by 
duty as well as by self-interest to devote part of his time and 
thoughts to it. He may neglect his duty, but he admits it to 
be a duty. So the system of party organizations already 
described is built upon this theory ; and as this system is more 
recent, and is the work of practical politicians, it is even better 
evidence of the general acceptance of the doctrine than are the 
provi.sions of Constitutions. Compare European countrie.?, or 
compare the other States of the New World. In the so-called 
republics of Central and South America a small section of the 
inhabitants pursue politics, while the re.st follow their ordinary 
avocations, indifferent to elections and pronunciamentos and 
revolutions. In Germany, and in the German and Slavonic 
parts of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, people think of the 
government as a great machine which will go on, whether they 
put their hand to it or not, a few persons v'orldng it, and all the 
rest paying and looking on. The same thing is largely true of 
republican France, and of semi-republican Italy, where free 
government is still a novelty, and local self-government in its 
infancy. Even in England, though the eighty years that have 
passed since the gi'eat Reform Act have lirought many new 
ideas with them, the ordinary voter is still far from feeling, 
as the American does, that the government is his oivn, and he 
individually re.sponsible for its conduct. 

' Of course I do not include questions specially relating to laiiour, in which 
there may be a direct conflict of interests. ..Nor is it to be denied that the 
wealtbieBt men, especially financiers, have henome more of a class, holding 
views of their own on questions affecting capital, thaa they were some decades 
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OHGANS OF PUBLIC OPINION 

How does this vague, fluctuating, complex thing we call 
public opinion — omnipotent yet indeterminate, a sovereign to 
whose voice every one listens, yet whose words, because he 
speaks with as many tongues as the waves of a boisterous sea, 
it is so hard to catch — how does public opinion express itself 
in America? By what organs is it declared, and how, since 
these organs often contradict one another, can it be discovered 
which of them speak most truly for the mass ? The more com- 
pletely popular sovereignty prevails in a country, so much the 
more important is it that the organs of opinion should be ade- 
quate to its expression, prompt, full, and unmistakable in their 
utterances, And in such European countrie,y as Mugland and 
France, it is now felt that the most siicce.sstul t>ariy leader is 
he who can best divine from these organs wlial. the decision of 
the people will be when a direct appeal is marie to tln'in at an 
election, 

I have already observed that in America public otiiuion is a 
power not satisfied with choosing executive and legislative 
agents at certain intervals, but continuously watching and guid- 
ing those agents, who look to it, not merely for a vote of ap- 
proval when the next general election arrives, but also for 
directions which they are eager to obey, so soon as they have 
learnt their meaning. The eflSiciency of the organs of opinion 
is therefore more e,ssential to the government of the United 
States than even to England or to France. 

An organ of public opinion is, however, not merely the ex- 
pression of views and tendencies already in existence, bnt a factor 
hi further developing and moulding the judgment of the people. 
Opinion makes opinion. Men follow in the path which they 
see others treading : they hasten to adopt the view that seems 
likely to prevail. Hence every weighty voice, be it that of a 
speaker, or an as.sooiation, or a public meeting, or a now,spapor, 
is at once the disclosure of an existing force and a further force 
274 
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influencing others. This fact, while it multiplies the organs 
through which opinion is expressed, increases the difliculty of 
u.ging them aright, because every voice seeks to represent 
itself as that of the greater, or at least of a growing number. 

The press, and particularly the newspaper pres.s, stands by 
common consent first among the organs of opinion. Yet few 
things are harder than to estimate its pow'er, and state precisely 
in what that power consists. 

Newspapers are influential in three ways — as narrators, as 
advocates, and as weathercocks. They repoi’t events, they 
advance arguments, they indicate by their attitude what those 
who conduct them and are interested in their circulation take to 
be the prevailing opinion of their readers. In the first of these 
regards the American press is the most active in the world. 
Nothing escapes it Avhich can attract any class of readers. It 
does not even confine itself to events that have happened, 
but is apt to describe others which may possibly have hap- 
pened, hoAvever slight the evidence for them : pariter facta atque 
infecta canebat. This habit affects its worth as an historic 
record and its influence ivitli sober-minded people. Statesmen 
may be heard to complain that once an untrue story has been 
set flying they cannot efface the effect however complete the 
contradiction they may giAm it ; and injastice is thus frequently 
done. Sometimes, of course, there is deliberate misrepresen- 
tation. But more often the erroneous statements are the nat- 
ural result of the high pressure under which the newspaper 
business is carried on. The appetite for ncAVS, and for highly 
spiced or “sensation” ncAvs, is enormous, and journalists Avork- 
ing under keen competition and in unceasing haste take their 
chance of the correctness of the information they receive. 

Much harm there is, but sometimes good also. It is related 
of an old barrister that he observed: “When I was young I 
lost a good many causes Avhich I ought to have Avon, and now, 
that I have grown old and experienced, I win a good many 
causes Avhich I ought to lose. So, on the Avhole, justice has 
been done.” If in its heedlessness the press often causes 
pain to the innocent, it does a great and necessary service 
in exposing evil-doers, many of whom would escape Avere it 
never to speak except upon sufficient evidence. It is a Avatch- 
dog Avhose noisy bark must be tolerated, even when the person 
Avho approaches has no bad intent. No doubt charges are so 
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promiscuously and often so lightly made as to tell less than 
they would in a country where the law of libel was more fre- 
quently appealed to. But many abuse, s are unveiled, many 
more prevented by the fear of publicity. 

Although the leadmg American newspapers contain far more 
non-political matter than those of Europe, they also contaiij., 
especially, of course, before any important election, more domes- 
tic political intelligence than any, except perhaps trvo or throe, 
of the oliief Englisli journals. Much of it is inaccurate, hut 
partisanship distorts it no more than in Europe, perhaps less. 
The public has the benefit of heai’ing everything it can wish, 
and more than it ought to wish, to know about every occur- 
rence and every personality. The intelligence is not quite of 
the same kind as in England or France. There are fewer reports 
of speeches, because fewer speeches of an argumentative nature 
are made, but more of the schemes and doings of conventions 
and political cliques, as well as of the sayings of individuals. 

As the advocates of political doctrines, newspapers are of 
course powerful, because they are universally read and often 
ably wi'itten. They are accused of vmfairncss and vitupera- 
tion, l)ut I doubt if there is any marked difference in this respect 
between their behaviour and that of European papers at a time 
of excitement. Nor could I discover that their arguments were 
any more frequently than in Europe addressed to prejudice 
rather than to reason : indeed they are less maiicodly party 
organs than are those of Britain. In America, liowever, a lead- 
ing article carries less weight of itself, being discounted by the 
shreAvd reader as the sort of thing which the paper jnu.st of course 
be expected to say, and is effective only when it takes hold of 
some fact (real or supposed), and hammers it into the public 
mind. This is what the unclean politician has to fear. Mere 
abuse ho docs not care for, but constant references to and com- 
ments on mi.sdccds of which he cannot clear hiihself toll in the 
long run against him. . . 

The influence attributed to the press is evidenced not only 
by the posts (especially foreign legations) frequently Ixstowed 
upon the owners or editors of leading journals, but by the our- 
reut appeals made to good party men to take in only stanch 
party papo;rs, and by the threats to “read out” of the party 
journals which show a dangerous independence. NcverthoIes.s, 
if tJie party press be estimated as a factor in the formation of 
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opinion, whether by argument or by authority, it must be 
deemed less powerful in America than in Europe, because its 
average pulslic is shrewder, more independent, less readily im- 
pressed by the mysterious “we.” I doubt if there be any 
paper by which any considerable number of people swear ; and 
am sure that comparatively few quote their favourite journal 
as an oracle in the Avay many persona still do in England. The 
vast area of the republic and the absence of a capital prevent 
any one paper from Awnning its way to predominance, even in 
any particular section of the comrtry. Herein one notes a 
remarlcable contrast to the phenomena of the Old World. 
Although the chief American newspapers are, regarded as com- 
mercial properties, “bigger things” than those of Europe, 
they do not dominate the whole press as a few journals do in 
most European countries. Or, to put the same thing differ- 
ently, in England, and much the same may be said of France 
and Germtuiy, some twenty newspapers cover nine-tenths of 
the reading public, whereas in America any given twenty papers 
would not cover one-third. 

In those cities, moreover, where one finds really strong papers, 
each is exposed to a severer competition than in Europe, for in 
cities most people look at more than one newspaper. The late 
Mr. Horace Greeley, who for many years owned and edited the 
New York Tnhwnc, is the most notable case of an editor who, by 
his journalistic talent and great self-confidence, acquired such a 
personal influence as to make multitudes watch for and follow 
his deli veiumces. He was to the later Whig party and the eai-lier 
Republican party much what Katkoff was to the National party 
in Russia betAveen 1870 and 1880, and had, of course, a far 
greater ho.st of readers. 

It is chiefly in its third capacity, as an index and mirror of 
public opinion, that the press is looked to. This is the function 
it chiefly aims at discharging ; and public men feel that in 
showing deference to it they are propitiating, and iuviling the 
commands of, public opinion itself. In wor.Hliipping the dedty 
you learn to conciliate the priest. But as every p(.).sHible vicAV 
and tendency finds expression through some organ in the pre,ss, 
the problem is to discover which vicAVS have got popular strength 
behind them. Professed party journals are of little use, though 
one may sometimes discover from the Avay they advance an 
argument whether they think it will really tell on the oppo- 
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site party, or use it only because it falls within their own pro- 
gramme. More may therefore be gleaned from the inde- 
pendent or semi-independent journals, whereof there are three 
classes : papers which, like two or three in the great cities, 
generally support one party, but are apt to fly olf from it when 
they disapprove its conduct, or tliink the people will do so ; 
papers which devote themselves mainly to news, though they 
may give editorial aid to one or other party according to the 
particular issue involved, and papers not professedly, or pri- 
marily political. Of this last cla.ss the most important mem- 
bers are the religious weeklies, to whose number and influ- 
ence few parallels can be discovered in Europe. They are 
mostly either neutral or somewhat loosely attached to their 
party, usually the Republican party, because it began as the 
Free Soil party, and includes, in the North, the greater number 
of serious-minded people. It is only on great occasions, such 
as a presidential election, or when some moral issue arises, 
that they discuss current politics at length. When they do, 
great is their power, because they arc deemed to lie less “ thirled " 
to a party or a leader, because they speak fi'ojn a moral stand- 
point, and because they are read on Sunday, a time of leisure, 
when their seed is more likely to strike root. The other weekly 
and monthly magazines used to deal less with politics than did 
the leading English monthlies, but some of them are now largely 
occupied with political or politico-social topics, and their influ- 
ence seems to grow with the increasing amount of vigorous 
writing they contain. 

During presidential contests much importance is attributed 
to the attitude of the leading papers of the great cities, for 
the revolt of any one from its party — as, for instance, the 
revolt of several Republican papers during the election of 1884 
and that of many Democratic papers in 1896 — indicates 
discontent and daugciv. Where a schism exists in a State 
party, the bosses of one or other section will sometimes try 
to capture and manipulate the smaller country papers so as 
to convey the impression that their faction is gaining ground. 
Newspapers take more notice of one another, both by quoting 
from friendly sheets and by attacldng hostile Ones, than is 
usual in l^ingland, so that any incident or wittici.sm which can 
tell in a campaign, is at once taken up and read in a day or two 
in every city from Detroit to New Orleans. 
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The Americans have invented an organ for catching, measur- 
ing, and indicating opinion, almost imknown in Europe, in 
their inactice of citing the private deliverances of ijrominent 
men. Sometimes this is done by publishing a letter, addressed 
not to the newspaper but to a friend, -who gives it the publicity 
for which it was designed. Sometimes it is announced how 
the promment man is going to vote at the next election. A 
short paragraph will state that Judge So-and-So, or Dr. Blank, 
an eminent clergyman, is going to “bolt” the presidential or 
State ticket of his party; and perhaps the reasons assigned 
for his conduct follow. Of the same nature, but more elaborate, 
is the interview, in which the prominent man unbosoms him- 
self to a reporter, giving his view of the political position in a 
manner less formal and obtrusive, but not less effective than 
that of a letter to the editor. Sometimes, at the editor’s sug- 
gestion, or of his onm motion, a brisk reporter waits on the 
leading citizen and invites the expression of his views, which 
is rarely refused, though, of course, it may be given in a guarded 
and unsatisfying way. Sometimes the leading citizen him- 
self, when he has a fact on nhich to comment, or views to 
communicate, sends for the reporter, who is only too glad to 
attend. The plan has many conveniences, among which is 
the possibility of disavowing any particular phrase as one 
which has failed to convey the spedeer’s true meaning. All 
these devices help the men of eminence to impress their ideas 
on the public, while they show that there is a part of the public 
which desires such guidance. 

Taking the American press all in all, it seems to serwe the 
expression, and subserve the formation, of public opiirion more 
fully than does the press of any part of the European continent, 
and not less fully than that of England. Individual newspapers 
and those who write in them may enjoy less poww than is the 
case in some countries of the Old World ; but if this be so, the 
cause is to be found in the fact that the journals lay themselves 
out to give news rather than views, that they are less generally 
bound to a particular party, and that readers are, except at 
critical moments, less warmly interested in politicss than are 
educated Englishmen, because other topics claini a relatively 
larger part of their attention. The American press may not 
be above the moral level of the average good citizen, — in no 
country does one cither expect of find it to be so, — but it is 
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above the level of the Machine politicians in the cities. In 
the war waged against these worthies, the bolder and stronger 
newspapers have on occasion given powerful aid to the cause of 
reforni bjr draggiirg corruption to light. 

While believing that a complete picture of current opinion 
can be more easily gathered from American than from English 
journals, I do not mean to imply that they supjdy all a poli- 
tician needs. Any one who has made it his business to feel 
tlie pulse of the public of his omi country must be sensible 
that when he has been travelling abroad for a few weeks, he 
is sure, no matter how diligently he peruses the leading home 
papers of all shades, to “lose touch” of the current sentiment 
of the country in its actuality. The journals seem to convey 
to him what their writers wish to be believed, and not neces- 
sarily what the people are really thinking ; and he feels more 
and more as weeks pass the need of an hour’s talk witlf four 
or five discerning friends of difi'erent types of thought, from 
whom he will gather how caiiTcut facts strike and move the 
minds of his countrymen. Every pi-udcnt man kec] s a circle 
of such friends, by whom he can test and correct his own im- 
pressions better than by the almost official utterance.' of the 
party journals. So in America there is much to be learnt from 
conversation with .judicious observers outside politiiis and 
typical representatives of political s(;ctions !i,nd social classes, 
which the most diligent study of the press will not give, not to 
add that it occasionally happens that the press of a particular 
city may fall, for a time, under potent local influences which 
prevent it from saying all that ought to be said. 

Except during electoral campaigns, public meetings j^lay a 
smaller part in the political life of the United Stalijs thfiu in 
that of Western Europe. Meetings wore, of (jourse, moi'(i fre- 
quent during the struggle against slavery than they need be in 
these quieter times, yet the difference between. European and 
American practice cannot be wholly due to the more stirring 
questions which have latterly roused Europeans. A meeting in 
America is usually hold for some practical object, such as the 
selection of candidates or the creation of an organization, less 
often as a mere demonstration of opinion and means of instriu!- 
tion. When instruction is desired, the habit is to Ijring down a 
man of note to give a political lecture, paying him from ,|75 to 
$.100, or perhaps even .1150, nor is it thought unbeconring for 
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.sijiiiilorri and cx-senators to apcept such fees. Idie meetings 
(luring an election campaign, which are numerous enough, do 
not always provide argumentative speaking, for those who 
atlcnid are assumed to be all members of one party, sound 
alrc'ady, iuid luieding nothing but an extra dose (M' (nithusiasm ; 
Ind, sinc(j first the protective tariff and thereafter silver and the 
currency became leading issues, the proportion of reasoning 
to declamation has increased. Members of Congress do not 
deliver suc.h annual discourses to their constituents as it has 
become the fashion for members of the House of Commons to 
deliver in England ; and have indeed altogether an easier time 
of it as regards speaking, though a far harder one as regards the 
getting of places for thCir constituents. American visitors to 
England seem surprised and even a little edified when, they find 
how much meetings are made to do then-e in the way of eliciting 
and cultivating opinion among the electors. I have often heard 
them praise the English custom, and express the wish that it 
prevailed in their omr country. 

As the ceaseless desire of every public man is to Imow which 
way the people are going, and as the polls are the only .sure 
index of opinion, every election, however small, is watched 
with close attention. Now elections are in the United States 
as plentiful as revolutions in Peru. The vote cast for each 
party in a city, or State legislature district, or congressional 
district, or State, at the last previous election, is compared 
with that now cast, and inferences drawir as to what will hap- 
pen at the next State or presidential election. Special interest 
attaches to the State pollings that immediately precede a presi- 
dential election, for they not only indicate the momentary 
temper of the particular voters but tell upon tlio country gen- 
erally, affecting that large number who -wish to be on the win- 
ning side. A.s happens in the similar case of what are called 
'‘by-cleclious” to the House of Commons in England, too much 
weight is gonc'rally attributed to these contests, which are some- 
times, though less frequently than in England, decided l)y 
purely local causes. Such elections, however, give the people 
opportunities of expressing their displeasure at any recent 
rniscondiu’t chargeable to a party, and sometimes lead the 
party managers to repent in time and change tlieir course be- 
fore tlio graver struggle arrives. 

Associations are created, extended, and worked in the United 
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States more quickly and effectively than in any other country. 
In nothing does the executive talent of the people l)ettor shine 
than ill the promptitude wherewith the idea of an orgauizatiou 
for a common object is taken up, in the instinctive discipline 
that makes every one who joins hi starting it fall into his plae(>, 
ill the practical, business-like turn which the discussions forth- 
with take. Thus in 1884-, the cattlemen of the furtiira- West, 
finding difficulties in driving their herds from Texas to Wyo- 
ming and Montana, suddenly convoked a great eonveiition in 
Chicago which presented a plan for the establishment of a broad 
route from South to North, and resolved on the steps proper 
for obtaining the necessary legislation. Here, however, we are 
concerned ivith associations only as organs for focussing and 
propagating opinion. The greater ones, such as the temperance 
societies, ramify over the country and constitute a species of 
political organization which figures in State and even in presi- 
dential contest.^. Nearly every “cause,” philanthropic, eco- 
nomic, or social, has something of tlio liind. Local associations 
or committees are often formed in cities to combat tlie Machine 
politicians in the interests of municipal reform ; while every 
important election calls into being a number of “campaign 
clubs,” which work while the struggle lasts, and are then dis- 
solved. For these money is soon forthcoming; it is more 
plentiful than in Europe, and subscribed more readily for politi- 
cal purposes. 

Such associations have great importance in the development 
of opinion, for they rouse attention, excite discussion, formulate 
principles, submit plans, embolden and stimulate their inembers, 
produce that impression of a spreading movement which goes 
so far towards success with a sympathetic and sensitive people. 
Possunt quia posse vMentur is doubly true in America as regards 
the spectators as well as the actors, because the appearance of 
strength gather's recruits as well as puts heart into the original 
coml^atants. Unexpected support gathers to every rising cause. 
If it be truetliat individuality is too weak in the country, strong 
and self-reliant statesmen or publicists too few, so much the 
greater is the value of this habit of forming associations, for it 
creates new centres of force and motion, and nourishes young 
causes and unpopular doctrines into self-confident aggi'essive- 
ness. But in any case they are useful as indication.s of the 
tendencies at work and the forces behind these tendencies. By 
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watching the attendance at the meetings, the language iield, 
the amount of zeal displayed, a careful observer can discover 
what ideas are getting hold of the popular mind. 

One significant difference between the formation and expres- 
sion of opinion in the United States and in Europe remains to 
be noted. In England and Wales over half of the population 
was in 1911 to be found in sixty cities with a population exceed- 
ing 50,000. In France opinion is mainly produced in, and policy, 
except upon a feuv of the broadest issues, dictated by, the urban 
population, thoughits number falls much below that of the rural. 
In America the cities with a population exceeding 50,000 inhab- 
itants were in 1910 one hundred and nine with an aggregate 
population of about 24,500,000, little more than 25 per cent of 
the total population. The number of persons to the square 
mile was in 1911 618 in England and Wales, and was in the 
continental United States (1010), 30.9. Hence those iiiflueirces 
formative of opinion which city life produces, the presence of 
political leaders, the influence they personally diffuse, the 
strikin’; out and testing of ideas in conversation, may tell 
somewhat less on the iVmerican tlian they do on tlie English 
people, crowded together in their little island, and would tell 
much less but for the stronger social instincts of the Americans 
and the more general habit of reading daily newspapers. 

In endeavouring to gather the tendencies of popular opinion, 
the task of an American statesman is in some respects easier 
than that of his English compeer. As social distinctions count 
for less in America, the same tendencies are more generally 
and uniformly diffused through all classes, and it is not necessary 
to discount so many special points of difference which may 
affect the result. As social intercourse is easier, and there is 
less ghie between a person in the higher and one in the humbler 
ranks, a man can better pick up in conversation the sentiments 
of his poorer neighbours. Moreover, the number of persons 
who belong to neither party, or on whom party allegiance sits 
loosely, is relatively smaller than in England, so tlic unpi’cdict- 
able vote — the doubtful element which includes those called 
in England "arm-chair politicians" — does not so much disturb 
(ialculations. Nevertheless, the task of discerning chaiigcis and 
predicting consequences is always a difficult one, in \vhicli tlie 
most skilful observers may err. Public opinion does not tell 
quite so quickly or quite so directly upon legislative bodies as 
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in England, not that legislators do not 'wnsh to know it, l,)nt tliat 
the interposition of the Machine acts to some extent as a sort of 
non-conductor. Moreover the country is large, the din of voices 
is incessant, the parties are in many places nearly balanced. 
There are frequent small changes from which it would be rash 
to infer an3^ real movement of opinion, even as he wlio comes 
down to the beacih must watch many wavelets break in I’ipplus 
on the sand before he can tell whether the tide be elibing or 
flowing. 

It may be asked how, if the organs of public opinion give so 
often an uncertain sound, public opinion can vdth truth be said 
not only to reign but to govern. The answer is that a sovereign 
is not the less a sovereign because his commands are sometimes 
misheard or raisreported. In America every one listens for them. 
Those who manage the affairs of the country obey to the best of 
their hearing. They do not, as has been heretofore the case in 
Europe, act on their own view, and ask the people to ratify : 
they take the course which they Ijolieve the peoyrle at the 
moment desire. Leaders do not, as sometimes still happens in 
England, seek to force or anticipate opinion ; or if they do, they 
suffer for the Ijlunder by provoking a reaction. The people must 
not be hurried, A statesman is not expected to move ahead of 
them ; he must rather seem to follow, though if he lias the 
courage to tell the people that they are wrong, and refuse to be 
the instrument of their errors, he will be all the more resjicctcd. 
Those who fail because they mistake eddies and cross currents 
for the main stream of opinion, fail more often from sonio inu’- 
sonal bias, or from vanity, or from hearkening to a clicpie of 
adherents, than froTn want of materials for ol nervation. A. man 
who can disengage himself from preconceptions, who is in genu- 
ine sympathy with his countrymen, and possesse.s the art of 
knowing whereto look for typical ivianifestations of thei)' semti- 
ments, will find the organs through which opinion finds (ixjuession 
more adequate as well as more abundant in America tlian they 
are in any other country. 
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NATIONAL CHAKACTERISTICa AS MOULDING PUBLIC OPINION 

As the public opinion of a people is even more directly than 
its political institutions the reflection and expression of its char- 
acter, we may begin the analysis of opinion in America by noting 
some of those general features of national character which give 
tone and colour to the people’s thoughts and feelings on politics. 
There are, of course, varieties proper to different classes, and 
to different parts of the vast territory of the Union ; but it is 
well to consider first such characteristics as belong to the nation 
as a whole, and afterwards to examine the various classes and dis- 
tricts of the country. And when I speak of the nation, I mean 
the native Americans. What follows is not applicable to the 
recent immigrants from Europe, and, of course, even less appli- 
cable to the Southern negroes. 

The Americans are a good-natured people, kindly, helpful to 
one another, disposed to take a charitable view even of wrong- 
doers. Their anger sometimes flames up, but the fire is soon 
extinct. Nowhere is cruelty more abhorred. Even a mob 
lynching a horse thief in the West has consideration for the 
criminal, and will give him a good drinlc of whiskey before he is 
strung up. Cruelty to slaves was unusual while slavery lasted, 
the best proof of which is the quietness of the slaves during the 
war when all the men and many of the boys of the South were 
serving in the Confederate armies. As everybody Imows, juries 
are more lenient to offences of all kinds but one, offences against 
women, than they are anyivhere in Europe. The Southern 
“rebels” were soon forgiven; and though civil wars are pro- 
verbially bitter, there have been few struggles in which the 
combatants did so many little friendly acts for one another, 
few in which even the vanquished have so quickly buried their 
resentments. It is true that newspapers and public speakers 
say hard things of their opponents ; but this is a part of the 
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game, and is besides a way of relieving their feelings : the bark 
is sometimes the louder in order that a bite may not follow. 
Vindictivenes.s shown by a public man excites general dis- 
approval, and the maxim of letting bygones be bygones is 
pushed so far that an offender’s misdeeds are often forgotten 
when they ought to be remembered against him. 

All the world knows that they are a humorous people. Tliey 
are as con.spicuously the piu'veyors of humour to the nineteenth 
century as the French were the purveyors of wit to the eighteenth. 
Nor is this sense of the ludicrous side of things confined to a fenv 
brilliant writers. It is diffused among the whole people ; it 
colours their ordinary life, and gives to their talk that distinc- 
tively new flavour whicli a European palate enjoys. Their 
capacity for enjoying a joke against themselves was oddly 
illustrated at the outset of the Ci'sdl War, a time of stern excite- 
ment, by the merriment which arose over the hasty retreat of 
the Federal troops at the Inittle of Bull Run. When William 
M. Tweed was ruling and roirbing New York, and had set on 
the bench men who were openly prostituting ju.sti(!e, the citizens 
found the situation so amusing that they almost forgot to be 
angry. Much of President Lincoln’s popularity, and much 
also of the gift he showed for restoring confidence to the North 
at the darkest moments of the war, was due to the humorous 
way he used to turn things, conveying the impression of not 
being himself uneasy, even when he was most so. 

That indulgent view of mankind which I have already men- 
tioned, a view odd in a people wdiose ancestors were p('iu!trated 
with the belief in original sin, is strengthened Iry this wish to 
gei. amusement out of everything. The want of seriousnc'.s,s 
which it pi’oduces may be more apparent than real. Yet it has 
its significance ; for people become affected by the language they 
use, as we see men grow into cynics when the.y hav(3 acquired 
the habit of talking cynicism for the sake of effetit. 

They are a hopeful people. Whether or no they are right in 
calling themselves a new people, they certainly seem to led in 
their veins the bounding pulse of youth. They see a long vista 
of years stretching out before them, in which they will have 
time enough to cui’e all their faidts, to overcome all the obstacles 
that block their path. They look at their enormous territory 
with its still only half-explored sources of wealth, they reclcon 
up the growth of their population and their products, they con- 
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trast the comfort and mtelligence of their labouring classes 'with 
the condition of the masses in the Old World. They remember 
the dangers that so long threatened the Union from the slave 
power, and the rebellion it raised, and see peace and harmony 
now restored, the South more prosperous and contented than 
at any previous epoch, perfect good feeling between all sections 
of the country. It is natural for them to believe in their star. 
And this sanguine temper makes them tolerant of evils which 
they regard as transitory, removable as soon as time can be 
found to root them up. 

They have unbounded faith in what they call the People 
and in a democratic system of government. The great States 
of the European continent are distracted by the contests of 
Republicans and Monarchists, and of rich and poor, — contests 
which go doAvn to the foundations of government, and in France 
are further embittered by religious passions. Even in England 
the ancient Constitution is alwa3^s under repair, and while 
some think it is being ruined by changes, others hold that 
further changes are needed to make it tolerable. No such 
questions trouble native American minds, for most men believe, 
and everybody declares, that the frame of government is in 
its main lines so excellent that such reforms as seem called 
for need not touch those lines, but are required only to protect 
the Constitution from being perverted by the parties. Hence 
a further confidence that the people are sure to decide right 
in the long run, a confidence inevitable and essential in a govern- 
ment which refers every question to the arbitrament of numbers. 
There have, of course, been instances where the once insignifi- 
cant minority proved to have been wiser than the majority of 
the moment. Such was eminently the case in the great slavery 
struggle. But here the minority prevailed by grow'ing into 
a majority as events developed the real issues, so that this also 
has been deemed a ground for holding that all minorities which 
have right on their side will bring round their antagonists, and 
in the long run win by voting power. If you ask an intelligent 
citizen why he so holds, he will answer that truth and justice 
ar(; sure to malce their way into the mjnds and consciences of tlu; 
majority. This is deemed an axiom, and the more readily so 
deemed because truth is identified mth common sen.se, the 
quality which the average citizen is most confidently proud of 
possessing. 
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This feeling shades off into another, externally like it, but at 
bottom distinct — the feeling not only that the majority, be 
it right or wrong, mil and must prevail, but that its being the 
majority proves it to be right. This idea, which appears in 
the guise sometimes of piety and sometimes of fatalism, seems 
to be no contemptible factor in the present character of the i 

people. It w'ill be more fully dealt mth in a later chapter. 

The native Americans are an educated people, conipar('d with 
the whole mass of the population in any European country 
except Switzerland, pai'ts of- Germany, Norway, Iceland, and 
Scotland ; that is to say, the average of knowledge is higher, 
the habit of reading and thinlcing more generally diffused, than 
in any other country. They Icnow the Constitution of their 
own country, they follow public affairs, they join in local gov- 
ernment and learn from it how governmezrt .must be carried on, . 

and in particular how discussion must be conducted in meozt- i 

ings, and its results tested at elections. Tlic Town Meeting was : |, 

for New England the most perfect school of sclf-govoj’nznent ^ 

in any modern country. In villages, men used to exercise j- 

their minds on theological questions, debating points of Chris- j 

tian doctrine with no small acuteness. Women in particular, 
pick up at the public schools and from the popular magazines p 

far more miscellaneous information than the women of any Eu- I 

ropeau country possess, and this naturally tells on the iiztelli- I 

gence of the men. Almost every whez-c oize find.s wozzzen’s clubs i 

in which litenizy, artistic, and social questiozzs ai-e discussed, } 

and to which men of znark are brought to deliver lectures. I 

That the education of the masses is nevez’t.hele.ss a super- < 

ficial education goes without saying. It is sufficient to enable i 

tlzozn to think they know something about the great probbim ! 

of politics: insufficient to show thezn how little they know. r 

The public eleznentary school gives everybody tlie key to 
knowledge in znaking readizzg and writing fazniliar, but it has i 

not time to teach him how to use the key, whose use is in fact, I 

by the pressure of daily zvork, ahnost confined to the newspfiper f 

and the inagazine. So we may say tluzt if the political educa- 
tiozi. of the average American voter be conzpared with that of 
the averzige voter in Europe, it stands high ; but if it be compared 
with the fiznctions which the theory of the Aizzerican goverzii'nezzt ! 

lay.s on him, wliich its spirit implies, which thzz raetliods of its 
party organization assume, its inadequacy is manifest. This 
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observation, liowever, is not so much a reproach to the schools, 
which generally do what English schools omit — instruct the 
child in the principles of the Constitution — as a tribute to the 
height of the ideal which the American conception of popular 
rule sets up. 

For the functions of the citizen are not, as has hitherto been 
the case in Europe, confined to the choosing of legislators, who 
are then left to settle issues of policy and select executive rulers. 
The American citizen is one of the governors of the Eepublic. 
Issues are decided and rulers selected by the direct popular vote, 
Elections are so frequent that to do his duty at them a citizen 
ought to be constantly watching public affairs with a full com- 
prehension of the principles involved in them, and a judgment 
of the candidates derived from a criticism of their arguments 
as well as a recollection of their past careers. The instruction 
received in the common schools and from the newspapers, and 
supposed to be developed by the practice of primaries and con- 
ventions, while it makes the voter deem himself capable of 
governing, does not fit him to weigh the real merits of statesmen, 
to discern the true gi-ounds on w'hich questions ought to be de- 
cided, to note the drift of events and discover the direction in 
which parties are being carried. He is like a sailor who knows 
the spars and ropes of the ship and is expert in working her, but 
is ignorant of gcogi-aphy and navigation ; who can perceive 
that some of the officers are smart and others dull, but cannot 
judge which of them is qualified to use the sextant or will best 
keep his head during a hurricane. 

They are a moral and w'cll-conducted people. Setting aside 
the collumcs gentimn which one finds in Western mining camps, 
now largely filled by recent immigrants, and which popular 
literature has presented to Europeans ns far larger than it really 
is, setting a.side also the rabble of a few great cities and the 
negroes of the South, the average of temperance, chastity, 
truthfulness, and general probity is somewffiat higher than in 
any of the great nations of Europe. The instincts of the native 
farmer or artisan are almost invariably kindly and charitable. 
He respects the law ; he is deferential to women and indulgent 
to children. ; he attaches an ahnost excessive value to the pos- 
session of a genial manner and the observance of domestic duties. 

They are also — ' and here again I mean the people of native 
American stock, especially in: the Eastern ami Middle >States, on 
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the whole, a religious people. It is not merely that they respect 
religion and its ministers, for that one might say of Russians or 
Sicilians, not merely that they are assiduous church-goers and 
Sunday-school teachers, but that they have an intelligent 
interest in the form of faith they profess, are pious without 
superstition, and zealous without bigotry. The importance 
which some still, though all much less than formerly, attach 
to dogmatic propositions, does not prevent them from feeling 
the moral side of their theology. Christianity influences eon- 
duct, not indeed half as much as in theory it ought, but prob- 
ably more than it does in any other modern country, and far 
more than it did in the so-called ages of faith. 

Nor do their moral and religious impulses remain in the soft 
haze of self-eomplacent sentiment. The desire to expunge or 
cure the visible evils of the woi-ld is strong. Nowhere are so 
many philanthropic and reformatory agencies at work. Zeal 
outruns discretion, outruns the possibilities of the case, in not 
a few of the efforts made, as well by legislation as by voluntary 
action, to suppress vice, to prevent intemperance, to purify 
popular literature. 

Religion apart, they are an unreverential people. I do not 
mean irreverent, — far from it ; nor do I mean that they have 
not a great capacity for hero-worship, as they have many a time 
shown. I mean that they are little disposed, especially in public 
questions — political, economical, or social — to defer to the 
opinions of those who are wiser or better instructed than them- 
selves. Everything tends to make the individual independent 
and self-reliant. He goes early into the world ; he is left to 
make his way alone ; he tries one occupation after Another, if the 
first or secoird venture does not prosper ; he gets to think that 
each man is his own best helper and adviser. Thus he is led, I 
will not say to form his own opinions, for few are those who do 
that, but to fancy that he has formed them, and to feel little 
need of aid from others towards correcting them. There is, 
therefore, less disposition than in Europe to expect light aiul 
leading on public affairs from speakers or writei’s. Oratory 
is not directed towards instruction, but towards stimulation. 
Special knowledge, which commands deference in applied science 
or in finance, does not command it in politics, because that is 
not deemed a special subject, but one within the comprehension 
of every practical man. Politics is, to be sure, a profession, and 
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SO far might seem to need professional aptitudes. But the 
professional politician is not the man who has studied states- 
manship, but the man who has practised the art of running 
conventions and winning elections. 

Even that strong point of America, the completeness and highly 
popular character of local government, contributes to lower the 
standard of attainment expected in a public man, because the 
citizens judge of all politics by the politics they see first and 
know best, — those of their township or city, — and fancy that 
he who is fit to be selectman, or county commissioner, or aider- 
man, is fit to sit in the great council of the nation. Like the 
shepherd in Virgil, they thinlc the only difference between their 
town and Rome is in its size, and believe that what does for 
Lafayetteviile will do well enough for Washington. Hence when 
a man of statesmanlike gifts appears, he has little encouragement 
to take a high and statesmanlike tone, for his words do not neces- 
sarily receive weight from his position. He fears to be instruc- 
tive or hortatory, lest such an attitude should expose him to 
ridicule ; and in America ridicule is a terrible power. Nothing 
escapes it. Few have the courage to face it. In the indulgence 
of it even this humane race can be imfeeling. 

They are a busy people. I have already observed that the 
leisured class is relatively small, is in fact confined to a few 
Eastern cities. The citizen has little time to think about polit- 
ical problems. Engrossing all the working hours, his avoca- 
tion leaves him only stray moments for this fundamental duty. 
It is true that he admits his responsibilities, considers himself 
a member of a party, talces some interest in current events. 
But although he would reject the idea that Ms thinlring should 
be done for him, he has not leisure to do it for him, self, and must 
practically lean upon and follow his party. It astonished me in 
1870 and 1881 to find how small a part politics played in con- 
versation among the best educated classes and generally in the 
cities. Since 1896 there has been a livelier and more constant 
interest in public affairs ; yet even nowbusiness matters so occupy 
the mind of the financial and commercial classes, and athletic 
competitions the minds of the uneducated classes and of the 
younger sort in all classes, that political questions are apt, except 
at critical moments, to fall into the background.'- In a presi- 

^ The increased space Riven to athletics and games of all sorts in the ne-ws- 
papers marks a change in public taste no less striking here than it is in Britain. 
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dential year, and especially during the months of a presidential 
campaign, there is, of course, abundance of private talk, as well 
as of public speaking, but even then the issues raised are largely 
personal rather than political in the European sense. But at 
other times the visitor is apt to feel — more, I think, than he 
feels anywhere in Britain — that his host has been heavily 
pressed by his own business concerns during the day, and that 
when the hour of relaxation arrives he gladly turns to lighter and 
more agreeable topics than the state of the nation. This remark 
is less applicable to the dwellers in villages. There is pleirty of 
political chat round the store at the cross roads, and though it is 
rather in the nature of gossip than of debate, it seems, along 
with the practice of local government, to sustain the interest of 
ordinary folk in public affairs.* 

The Avant of serious and sustained thinldng is not confined 
to politics. One feels it even more as regards economical and 
social questions. To it must be ascribed the vitality of certain 
prejudices and fallacies which could scarcely survive the con- 
tinuous application of such vigorous minds as one finds among 
the Americans. Their quick perceptions serve them so well in 
business and in the ordinary affairs of private life that they do 
not feel the need for minute investigation and patient reflection 
on the underlying principles of things. They arc apt to ignore 
difficulties, and when they can no longer ignore them, they will 
evade them rather than lay siege to them according to the rules 
of art. The sense that there is no time to spare haunts an Ameri- 
can even Avhen he might find the time, and would do best for 
himself by finding it. 

Some one will say that aii aversion to steady thinldng belongs 
to the average man everywhere. True. But less is expected 
from the average man in other countries than from a people 
who have carried the doctrine of popular sovereignty further 
than it has ever been carried before. They are tried by the 
standard which the theory of their government assumes. In 

As it is equally strildng in the British colonies, one may take it as a feature com- 
mon to the modern Euglish-spealdng world, and to that world only, for it is scarcely 
discernible in Continental Europe. 

’ The European country where the common people best uudorstand politics 
is Switzerland. That where they talk most about politics is, I think, Greece. 
I remember, for instance, in crossing the. channel which divides Cephalonia 
from Ithaca, to have heard the boatmen discuss a recent ministerial crisis at 
Athens, during the whole voyage, with the liveliest interest and apparently 
some knowledge. 
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other countries statesineu or philosophers do, and are expected 
to do, the solid thinking for the bulk of the people. Here the 
people are supposed to do it for themselves. To say that they 
do it imperfectly is not to deny them the credit of doing it 
better than a Euroirean philosopher might have predicted. 

They are a commercial people, whose point of view is pri- 
marily that of persons accustomed to reckon profit and loss. 
Their impulse is to apply a direct practical test to men and 
measures, to assume that the men who have got on faste.st are 
the smartest men, and that a scheme which seems to pay well 
deserves to be supported. Abstract reasonings they dislike, 
subtle reasonings they suspect ; they accept nothing as practical 
which is not plain, downright, apprehensible by an ordinary 
understanding. Although open-minded, so far as willingness 
to listen goes, they are hard to convince, because they have 
really made up their minds on most subjects, having adopted 
the prevailing notions of their locality or party as truths due 
to their own reflection. 

It may seem a contradiction to remark that with this shrewd- 
ness and the sort of hardness it irroduees, they are nevertheless 
an impressionable people. Yet this is true. It is not their 
intellect, however, that is impressionable, but their imagination 
and emotions, which respond in unexpected ways to appeals 
made on behalf of a cause which seems to have about it some- 
thing noble or pathetic. They are capable of an ideality sur- 
passing that of Englishmen or Frenchmen. 

They are an unsettled people. In no State of the Union is 
the bulk of the population so fixed in its residence as everywhere 
in Europe ; in some it is almost nomadic. Except in the 
move stagnant parts of the South, nobody feels rooted to the 
soil. Here to-day and gone to-morrow, he cannot readily 
contract habits of trustful dependence on his neighbours. Com- 
munity of interest, or of belief in such a cause as temporanee, 
or protection for native industry, unites him for a time with 
others similarly minded, but congenial spirits seldom live long 
enough together to form a school or type of local opinion which 
dcivelops strength and becomes a proselytizing force. Perhaps 
this tends to prevent the growth of variety in opinion. When 
a man arises with some power of original thought in politics, 
he is feeble if isolated, and is depressed by his insignificance, 
whereas if he grows up in favourable soil with sympathetic 
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minds around him, whom he can in prolonged intercourse per- 
meate with his ideas, he learns to speak with confidence and 
soars on the wings of bis disciples. One who considers the 
variety of conditions under which men live in America may 
certainly find ground for surprise that there should be so few 
independent schools of opinion. 

But even while an unsettled, they are nevertheless an asso- 
ciative, because a sympathetic people. Although the atoms 
are in constant motion, they have a strong attraction for one 
another. Each man catches liis neighbour’s sentiment more 
quickly and easily than happens with the English. That sort 
of reserve and isolation, that tendency rather to repel than to 
invite confidence, which foreigners attribute to the Englishman, 
though it belongs rather to the upper and middle class than to 
the nation generally, is, though not absent, yet less marked in 
America.^ It seems to be one of the notes of difference between 
the two branches of the race. In the United States, since each 
man likes to feel that his ideas raise in other minds the same 
emotions as in hi.s own, a sentiment or impulse is rapidly propa- 
gated and quickly conscious of its strength. Add to this the 
aptitude for organization which their history and institutions 
have educed, and one sees how the tendency to form and the 
talent to work combinations for a political or any other object 
has become one of the great features of the country. Hence, 
too, the immense strength of party. It rests not only on interest 
and habit and the sense of its value as a means of working the 
government, but also on the sympathetic element and instinct 
of combination ingrained in the national character. 

They are a changeful people. Not fickle, for they are if any- 
thing too tenacious of ideas once adopted, too fast bound by 
party ties, too willing to pardon the errors of a cherished leader. 
But they have what chemists call low specific heat ; they grow 
warm suddenly and cool as suddenly ; they are liable to swift 
and vehement outbursts of feeling which rush like wildfire 
across the country, gaining glow, like the wheel of a railway 

1 1 do not mean that Americans are more apt to unbosom themaelvea to 
stranger.?, but that they have rather more adaptiveness than the English, and 
arc less disposed to stand alone and care nothing for the opinion of others. It is 
worth noticing that Americans travelling abroad seem to get more easily into 
touch with the inhabitants of the country than the English do ; nor have they 
the English habit o£ onliing those inhabitants — Ercnciimen, for instance, or 
Germans — "the natives.” 
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car, by the accelerated motion. The very similarity of ideas 
and equality of conditions which makes them hai’d to convince 
at first makes a conviction once implanted, run its course the 
more triumphantly. They seem all to take flame at once, 
because what has told upon one, has told in the same way upon 
all the rest, and the obstructing and separating barriers which 
exist in Europe scarcely exist here. Nowhere is the saying 
so applicable that nothing succeeds like success. The native 
American or so-called Know-nothing party had in two years 
from its foundation become a tremendous force, running, and 
seeming for a time likely to carry, its own presidential candidate. 
In three years more it was dead without hope of revival. Now 
and then as for instance in the elections of 1874-75, and again 
in those of 1890, there comes a rush of feeling so sudden and 
tremendous, that the name of Tidal Wave has been invented 
to describe it. 

After this it may seem a paradox to add that the Americans 
are a conservative people. Yet any one who observes the power 
of habit among them, the tenacity with w'hich old institutions 
and usages, legal and theological formulas, have been clung 
to, will admit the fact. Moreover, prosperity helps to make 
them conservative. They are satisfied with the world they live 
in, for they have found it a good world, in which they have 
grown rich and can sit under their OAvn vine and fig tree, none 
maldng them afraid. They are proud of their history and of 
their Constitution, which has come out of the furnace of civil 
war with scarcely the smell of fire upon it. It is little to say 
that they do not seek change for the salce of change, because 
the nations that do this exist only in the fancy of alarmist phi- 
losophers. There are nations, however, whose impatience of 
existing evils, or whose proneness to be allured by visions of a 
brighter future, makes them under-estimate the risk of change, 
nations that will pull up the plant to see whether it has begun 
to strike root. This is not the way of the Americans. They 
are no doubt ready to listen to suggestions from any quarter. 
They do not consider that an institution is justified by its exist- 
ence, but admit everything to be matter for criticism. Their 
keenly competitive spirit and pride in their own ingenuity have 
made them ciuicker than any other people to adopt and adapt 
inventions : telephones Avere in use in every little town over 
the West, Avhile in the city of London men were just beginning 
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to wonder whorther they could be made to pay. The Ameri- 
cans have doubtless of late years become, especially in the 
West, an experimental people, so far as politics and social legis- 
lation are concerned, and there is to-day less for the 

National Constitution itself than there was in the generation 
that fought through the Civil War. The growing discontent 
with existing social conditions, the growing resentnH'iit, at. llu' 
power which the possessors of great wealth have been able to 
extu’cise, have disposed many persons to desii-e changes in po- 
litical arrangements under which such things are possible. 

Yet we may still say that as respects the fundamentals of 
their government, the American people arc still a conservative 
people, in virtue both of the deep instincts of their race and of 
that practical shrewdness which recognizes the value of perma- 
nence and solidity in institutions. They are conservative in 
their fimdamental beliefs, in the structure of their governments, 
in their social and domestic usages. They are like a tree whoso 
pendulous shoots quiver and j'usfcle with the lightest lu'eeze, 
while its roots enfold the rock with a grasp which storms 
cannot loosen. 
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CLASSES AS INFLTJENCINa OPINION 

These are some of the characteristics of American opinion 
in general, and may, if I am right in the description given, be 
discovered in all classes of the native white population. They 
exist, however, in different measure in different classes, and the 
above account of them needs to be supplemented by ■ some 
remarks on the habits and tendencies of each class. I do not, of 
course, propose to describe the present opinions of classes, for 
that would require an account of current political questions ; 
my aim is merely to state such general class characters as go to 
affect the quality and vigour of opinion. Classes are in Amer- 
ica by no means the same thing as in the greater nations of 
Europe. One must not, for political purposes, divide them as 
upper and lower, richer and poorer, but rather according to the 
occupations they respectively follow and the conditions of life 
that constitute their environment. Their specific characters, 
as a naturalist would say, are less marked even in typical indi- 
viduals than would be the case in Europe, and are in many 
individuals scarcely recognizable. Nevertheless, the differences 
between one class and another are sufficient to produce dis- 
tinctly traceable influences on the political opinion of the nation, 
and to colour the opinions, perhaps even to determine the polit- 
ical attitude, of the district where a particular class predomi- 
nates. 

I begin with the farmers, because they are, if not numerically 
the largeist class, at least the class whose importance is most 
widely felt. As a rule they are owners of their land; and as 
.•1 rule the farms are small, running from forty or fifty up to 
three hundred acres. In a few places, especially in the West, 
great landowners let farms to tenants, and in some parts of the 
South one finds large estates cultivated by small tenants, often 
negroes. But far more frequently the owner tills the land and 
the tiller owns it. The proportion of hired labourers to farmers 
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is therefore very much smaller than in England, partly becau.=!e 
farms are usually of a size permitting the farmer and his family 
to do much of the work by themselves, partly because machinery 
is more extensively used, especially in the level regions of the 
West, The labourers, or, as they are called, the “hired men,” 
do not, taking the country as a whole, form a social stratum 
distinct from the farmers, and there is so little distinction in 
education or rank between them that one may practically treat 
employer and employed as belonging to the same class. 

The farmer is a keener and more enterprising man than in 
Europe, with more of that commercial character which oire ob- 
serves in Americans, far less anchored to a particular spot, 
and of course subject to no such influences of territorial mag- 
nates as prevail in Englaird, Germany, or Italy. He has now, 
in such States as Illinois and Wisconsin, realized what applied 
science can do for agriculture. He is so far a business man as 
sometimes to speculate in grain or bacon. Yet he is not free 
from the usual defects of agriculturists. He is obstinate, tena- 
cious of his habits, not readily acce.ssil)le to argument. His 
way of life is plain and simple, and he prides himself on its 
simplicity, holding the class he belongs to to be the mainstay 
of the country, and regarding city-folk and lawyers with a mix- 
ture of suspicion and jealousy, because he deems them as in- 
ferior to himself in virtue as they are superior in adroitness, 
and likely to outwit him. Sparing rather than stingy in his out- 
lays, and living mainly on the produce of his own fields, he has 
so little ready money that small sums appear large to him ; 
and as he fails to see why everybody cannot thrive and be 
happy on SloOO a year, he thinks that figure a sufficient 
salary for a county or district official, and regulates his notions 
of payment for all other officials, judges included, by the same 
standard. To belong to a party, and support it by his vote, 
seems to him part of a citizen’s duty, but his interests in national 
politics are secondary to those he feels in agriculturists’ questions, 
particularly in the great war against monopolies and capitalists, 
which the power and in some cases the tyranny of the railroad 
companies have provoked in the West. Naturally a grumbler, 
as are his brethren everywhere, finding his isolated life dull, and 
often unable to follow the causes which depress the price of prod- 
uce, he is the more easily persuaded that his grievances are 
due to the combinations of designing speculators. The agri- 
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cultural newspaper to which he subscribes is of course irntten 
up to his prejudices, and its adulation of the farming class con- 
firms his belief that he who makes the wealth of the country is 
tricked out of his pro2oer share in its prosperity. Thus he now 
and then makes desperate attempts to right himself by legisla- 
tion, lending too ready an ear to politicians who promise him 
redress by measux-es possibly unjust and usually unwise. In his 
impatience with the regular pax-ties, he has been apt to vote for 
those who call themselves a People’s or Fanner’s party, and who 
dangled before him the hope of getting “cheap money,’’ of re- 
ducing the expenses of legal proceedings, and of compelling the 
railroads to carry his produce at unreraunerative rates. How- 
ever, after all said and done, he is an honest, kindly sort of man, 
hospitable, religions, patriotic : the man whose hard work has 
made the West what it is. It is chiefly in the West that one must 
now look for the well-marked type I have tried to draw, yet not 
always in the newer West ; for, in regions like northern Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Dakota, the farming population is mainly 
foreign, — Scandinavian and German, — while the native Ameri- 
cans occupy themselves with ti-acling and railroad management. 
However, the Scandinavians and Germans acquire in a few 
years many of the characteristics of the native farmer, and follow 
the political lead given by the latter. In the early days 'of the 
Eepublic, the agriculturists were, especially in the middle and 
the newer parts of the Southern States, the backbone of the 
Democratic party, stm-dy supporters of Jefferson, and after- 
wards of Andrew Jackson. When the opposition of North and 
South began to develop itself and population grew up beyond 
the Ohio, the pioneers from New England who settled in that 
country gave their allegiance to the Whig party; and in the 
famous “log cabin and hard cider” campaign, which carried 
the election of General Harrison as President that worthy, 
taken as a type of the hardy backwoodsman, made the Western 
farmer for the first time a noble and poetical figure to the popular 
imagination. Nowadays he is less romantic, yet still one of the 
best elements in the country. He stood by the Uxxion during 
the war, and gave his life freely for it. For many years after- 
wards his vote carried the Western, and especially the North- 
we.sterh States for the Eepublican party, which was to him still 
the party which saved the Union and protected the negro. 

The shopkeepers and small maxiufacturers may be said to 
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form a second (dass, though in the smaller towns, of the W(!st 
especially, their interests are so closely intei-woven with those 
of the cultivators, and their way of life so similar, tliat there is 
little special to remark about tliem. In the larger towns th(\v 
are sharper and more alive to what is passing than the rural 
population, but their intellectual horizon is not minih wider. 
A sort of natural selection carries the more ambitious and eager 
spirits into the towns, for the native American dislikes the 
monotony and isolation of a farm life with its slender prospect 
of wealth. To keep a store in a “corner lot” is the ambition of 
the keen-witted lad. The American shopkeeper, it need hardly 
be said, has not the obsequiousness of his European congener, 
and is far from fancying that retail trade has anything degrading 
about it. He is apt to talce more part in local politics than .the 
farmer, but less apt to become a member of a Stats legislature, 
because he can seldom leave his store as the farmer can at cer- 
tain seasons leave his land. He reads more newspapers than the 
fanner does, and of course learns more from current talk. His 
education has been better, because city schools are superior to 
country ones. He is perhaps not so certain to go solid for his 
party. He has less ground of quarrel with the railroadvS, but if 
connected with a manufacturing industry, is of course more likely 
to be interested in tariff questions, or, in other woixls, to be a 
Protectionist. His occupation, however, seldom gives him 
any direct perspnal motive for supporting one party more than 
another, and he has less of that political timidity which Euro- 
peans take to be tlie note of the tj'pical boiu'geois than the retail 
dealer of France or England. 

The working men, by which I mean those who toil with their 
hands for wages, form a le,ss well-marked class tlian is the ease 
in most pai'ts of Europe, and have not so }nauy sub-classes 
within their ow'ii body, though of course the distinction Ijc'.twcen 
skilled and unskilled labour makes itself felt, and one may .‘ ay, 
speaking generally, that all unskilled labourers are comparatively 
recent immigrants. The native work-people are of course, 
fairly educated ; they read the daily nmrapapers, while their 
women may take a weekly religious journal and a weekly or 
monthly magazine ; many of them, especially in tht; smaller 
cities, belong to a congrega.tion in whose concerns they are 
generally interested. Most are total abstainers. Their wives 
have probably had a longer schooling and read more widely 
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than they do themselves. In the smaller towns both in Now 
England and the West, and even in some of the large cities, 
such as Philadelphia and Chicago, the richer part of them own 
the houses they live in, wooden houses in the suburbs with a 
little verandah and a bit of garden, and thus feel themselves to 
have a stake in the country. Their womankind dress with 
so much taste that on Sunday, or when you meet them in 
the steam cars, you would take them for persons in easy circum- 
stances. Till the latter part of last century, strikes were less 
frequent than in England, nor, in spite of the troubles of recent 
years, has there hitherto existed any general sense of hostility 
to employers. This is due partly to the better circumstances 
of the workmen, partly to the fact that tlie passage from the 
one. class to the other is easy and frequent. Thus, notwith- 
, standing the existence of so-called Labour parties, and the crea- 
tion of a vast organization embracing all trades over the whole 
Union, there has hithei'to been less of collective class feeling and 
class action among \vorkmen than in England, ^ certainl.y much 
less than in France or Germany. Politicians have of late years 
begun to pose as the special friends of the working man. Al- 
though in a country where the popular vote is omnipotent 
there seems something absurd in assuming that the working man 
is weak and stands in need of special protection, still the great 
power of capital, the illegitimate means b.y which that power 
acts upon legislatures, the growing disparities of fortune, and the 
fact that rich men bear less than their due share of taxation, 
have furnished a basis for labour agitation. IVliile contributing 
as many recruits to the army of professional i)oliticians as do the 
other classes, the w'ago-oarning cla.s.s is no more active in political 
work than they arc, and furnishes few candidates for State or 
Federal office. Till recently little demand was made for the 
representation of labour as labour citlier in Congre.ss or in State 
legislatures. There are of course many members who have 
begun life as operatives ; but very few in Congress (though 
some in the State legislatures) whose special function or claim 
it is to l3e the advocates of their whilom class. Such progress 

*An experienced American friend -writes me: “Althougli immigi'ants from 
Great Britain are the best of all onr immigrants, English workmen are more 
apt to stir up trouble -with their employers than those of an.r otlior race. Em- 
ployers sjiy that they fear their English worlonen, because they are generally 
suspicious, and disbelieve in the possibility of anything but hostility between 
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as communistic or socialistic movements have made has been 
chiefly among the immigrants from Central Europe, Germans, 
Slavs, and Italians, with a smaller contingent of Irish and Swed- 
ish support, but it is not easy to say how great this progress is, 
for the educated classes had known and cared very little about 
the growth of new doctrines among the workers until the out- 
brealc of Anarchistic violence at Chicago in 1886 turned all eyes 
upon a new source of peill to civilization. One question, how- 
ever, which never fails to excite the workmen, both natives and 
immigrants, is the introduction of cheap foreign labour, and 
the bringing in of workmen to fill the place of strikers. A 
statute forbids the landing in the country of persons coming 
under a contract to work. In the Pacific States the feeling 
against the Chinese, who took lower wages, often one-half of 
what whites obtain, was for a time not merely the prime factor 
in Californian State politics, but induced the Senate to ratify 
treaties and Congress to pass Acts, the last one extremely 
stringent, forbidding their entry. One trade, however, the 
Chinese are permitted to follow, and have now almost monop- 
olized, that of washermen — one cannot say, washer-women. 
Even a small city rarely wants its Chinese laundry. The entry, 
early in the present century, of a large number of Japanese, 
roused similar antagonism, and led to negotiations with the 
government of Japan by which the influx was stopped. 

It will be gathered from what I have said that there is no want 
of intelligence or acuteness among the working people. For 
political purposes, and setting apart what are specifically called 
labour questions, there is really little difference between them 
and other classes. Their lights are as good as those of farmers 
or traders, their modes of thinldng similar. They are, however, 
somewhat more excitable and inore easily fascinated by a vigor- 
ous demagogue, as the success of General Benjamin F. Butler 
among the shoemakers of his Massachusetts district proved. A 
powerful speaker -with a flow of humour and audacity will go 
farther with them than with the more commercially-minded 
shopkeeper, or the more stolid agriculturist, if indeed one can 
call any American stolid. 

The ignorant masses of such great cities as New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, San Francisco, together with the dangerously 
large “tramp” class, are hardly to be reckoned with the working, 
class I have been describing, but answer better to what is called 
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in England “the residuum.” They are no longer Irish and 
Germans, for these races have moved upward in the social 
scale, but chiefly Poles and other Slavs, Italians, Negroes, and 
such native Americans as have fallen from their first estate into 
drink and penury. The most recent immigrants can hardly 
be said to possess political opinions, for they have not had time 
to learn to know the institutions of their new country. But as 
to the earlier incomers, and especially the Irish, Germans, and 
Scandinavians, one may note three seirtiments which have 
affected them, besides adhesion to the party which snapped 
them up when they landed, or which manipulates them by 
leaders of their own race. One of these sentiments is religious 
sympathy. Such of them as are Roman Catholics have been 
generally disposed to stand by whichever party may obtain the 
favour, or be readiest to serve the intere.sts, of their church.^ 
Another is the protection of the liquor traffic. The German 
loves his beer, and deems a land where this most familiar of 
pleasures is unattainable no land of freedom, while the Irish- 
man stood by a trade in which his countrymen are largely 
engaged. And, thirdly, the American-Irish were for a time 
largely swayed by dislike of England, which has made them de- 
sire to annoy her, and if possible to stir up a quarrel between 
her and the land of their adoption. This feeling began to decline 
after 1886 , and is now confined to a comparatively small part of 
the population of Irish origin. 

The Em-opean reader must not suppose that this lowest sec- 
tion of the labouring class is wholly composed of immigrants, 
nor that all of the city-dwelling iimnigrants .belong to it, 
for there are many foreigners whose education and skill place 
tliem at once on a level with the native American workmen.® 
Its importance in politics arises less from its number, than from 
the cohesion, in every great city, of so much of it as is massed 
there. Being compai-atively ignorant, and for the most part 
not yet absorbed into the Anierican population, it is not moved 
by the ordinary political forces, nor amenable to the ordinary 
intellectual and moral influences, but “goes solid” as its leaders 
direct it, a fact which gives these leaders exceptional weight, 

> Those of the German immigrants who remain in the great cities instead of 
going West, seem to be mostly Catholics, at least in name ; as are also the 
Poles, Czechs, and .Slovahs, 

“ As to the recent einigraiits, see Chapter XCII. jmal. 
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and may enable them, when parties are nearly balanced, to 
dictate their terms to statesmen. The disposition to truckle 
to the forces of disorder, and to misuse the power of pardoning 
offenders, which prominent State officials have sometimes 
evinced, is due to the fear of the so-called “Labour Vote,” a 
vote which would have much less power were the suffrage 
restricted to persorrs who have resided fifteen or twcuity years 
in the country. Nevertheless the immigrants are not so largely 
answerable for the faults of American politics as a stranger 
might be led by the language of many. Americans to believe. 
There has been a disposition in the United States to use them, 
and especially the Irish, much as the cat is used in the kitchen to 
account for broken plates and food which disappears. The 
cities have no doubt suffei’ed from the immigrant vote. But 
Ne'v^ York was not an Eden before the Irish came ; and would not 
become an Eden were they all to return to green Erin, or move 
on to arid Arizona. 

The capitalist class consists of large merchants, luanufacturers, 
bankers, and railroad men, with a few gnjat land speculators 
and directors of trading or carrying companies. How much 
capacity and energy, how much wealth and influence there is in 
this small class everybody knows. It includes the liest executive 
ability of the country, and far more ability than is devoted to 
the public service of the State. Though such persons do not, 
and hardly could, hold aloof from politics — some of them are 
indeed zealous party men — their interest lies chiefly in using 
politics for their own pinposes, and especially in resisting the 
attacks with which they are threatened, sometimes by the 
popular movement against monopolists and great corporations, 
sometimes by men anxious to reduce the present high tariff 
which the manufacturers declare to be essential to their indus- 
tries. One-half of the capitalists are occupied in preaching 
lainHez faire as regards railroad control, the other half in resist- 
ing it in railroad rate matters, in order to have their goods carried 
more cheaply, and in tariff matters, in order to protect industries 
threatened with foreign competition. Yet they manage to 
hold well together. Their practical talent doeis not necessarily 
imply political insight, any more than moral elevation, nor liave 
they generally the taste or leisure to think seriously about the 
needs of the State. In no country does one find so many men 
of eminent capacity for business, shrewd, inventive, forcible. 
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and daring, who have so few interests and so little to say outside 
the sphere of their business knowledge. 

But the wealthy have many ways of influencing opinion and 
the course of events. Some of them omi, others find means 
of inspiring, newspapers. Many are liberal supporters of uni- 
versities and colleges, and it is alleged that they occasionally 
discourage the promulgation, by college teachers, of opinions 
they dislike. Presidents of great corporations have armies of 
oflicials under their orders, who cannot indeed be intimidated, 
for public opinion would resent that, yet may be suffered to 
know what their superior tlfinks and expects. Cities, districts 
of country, even States or Territories, have much to hope or 
fear from the management of a railway, and good reason to 
conciliate its president. Moreover, as the finance of the coun- 
try is in the hands of these men and every trader is affected by 
financial changes, as they control enormous joint-stock enter- 
prises whose shares are held and speculated in by hosts of private 
persons of all ranks, their policy and utterances are watched 
with anxious curiosity, and the line they take determines the 
conduct of thousands not directly connected with them. A 
word from several of the great financiers would go a long way 
with leading statesmen. They are for the most part a steadying 
influence in politics, being opposed to sudden changes which 
might disturb the money market or depress trade, and especially 
opposed to complications with foreign States. They are there- 
fore par excellence the peace party in America, for though some 
might like to fish in troubled waters, the majority would have far 
more to lose than to gain. 

There remains the gi’oup of classes loosely called professional 
men, of whom we may dismiss the physicians as neither bring- 
ing any distinctive element into politics, nor often taking an 
active interest therein, and the journalists, because they have 
been considered in treating of the organs of opinion, and the 
clergy as, inhibited by public feeling from direct immixture in 
political strife. In the anti-slavery and P’reo Soil struggles, 
ministers of religion were prominent, as they are now in the 
temperance movement, and indeed will always be when, a 
distinctly moral issue is placed before the country. But in 
ordinary times, and as regards most questions, they find it 
prudent to rest content with inculcating such sound principles 
as will elevate their hearers’ views and lead them to vote for 
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the best men. Some few, however, of exceptional zeal or un- 
usually well-assured position do appear on political platforms, 
and, like the late Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, justify their courage 
by their success. The Roman Catholic prelate's have great 
influence with their flocks, but are so sensible of the displeasure 
which its exercise would cause among the native Americans as 
to be guarded in political action, allowing themselves a freer 
hand in promoting temperance or other moral canses. Some 
of them have been among the most prominent and influential 
figures in the country. 

The lawyers, who are both barristers and attorneys in one, 
there being no such distinction of the profession into two branches 
as exists in Britain and France, are of all classes that which 
has most to do with politics.* Fi'om their ranks comes a large 
part, probably a half, and the better educated half, of the pro- 
fessional politicians. Those who do not make politics a business 
have usually something to do with it, and even those who have 
little to do with it enjoy opportunities of looking behind the 
scenes. The necessities of their practice oblige them to study 
the, Federal Constitution and the Constitution of their own 
State, as well as to watch current legislation. It is therefore 
from the legal profession that most of the leading statesmen have 
been drawn, from the days of Patrick Henry, John Jay, and 
John Adams down to those of Abraham Lincoln and the presi- 
dential candidates of the last generation. Hence both in great 
cities and in small ones the lawyer is favourably placed for in- 
fluencing opinion, If he be a man of parts, he is apt to be the 
centre of local opinion, as Lincoln was in Springfield, where he 
practised law and made his reputation.® When in some great 
community, like New York or Boston, a demonstration is or- 
ganized, some distinguished advocate, such as Charles O’Conor 
was in New York, such as Rufus Choate was in Boston, used to be 
selected for the oration of the day, because he had the pow(ir 
of speech, and everybody knew him. Thus the lawyers, if 
less powerful in. proportion to their numbers than the capitalists, 
are perliaps equally powerful as a whole, since more numerous 
and more locally active. Of course it is only on a very few pro- 

‘ An aooouut of the American Bar will be found in a later chapter. 

^ I have heard townsmen of the great President describe how the front of his 
house used to be a .sort of gathering place on summer evenings, where hia racy 
talk helped to mould the opinion of the place. 
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fessional questions that they act together as a class. Their 
function is to educate opinion from the technical side, and to 
put things in a telling way before the people. Whether the indi- 
vidual lawyer is or is not a better citizen than his neighbours, 
he is likely to be a shrewder one, knowing more about government 
and public business than most of them do, and able at least to 
perceive the mischiefs of bad legislation, wlrich farmers or shop- 
keepers may faintly realize. Thus on the whole the influence 
of the profession makes for good, and though it is often the in- 
strument by which harm is nought, it is as often the mean s 
of revealing and defeating the tricks of politicians, and of keep- 
ing the wholesome principles of the Constitution before the eyes 
of the nation. Its action in political life may be compared with 
its function in judicial proceedings. Advocacy is at the service 
of the just and the unjust equally, and sometimes makes the 
worse appear the better cause, yet experience shows that the 
sifting of evidence and the arguing of points of law tend on the 
whole to make justice prevail. 

There remain the men of letters and artists, an extremely 
small class outside a few Eastern cities, and the teachers, espe- 
cially those in colleges and universities. The influence of literary 
men has been felt more tlmough magazines than through books, 
for native authorship suffered severely, till the enactment of 
the Copyright Act of 1891, from the deluge of cheap English 
reprints. That of the teachers tells primarily on their pupils, 
and indirectly on the circles to which those pupils belong, or in 
which they work when they have left college. For a long time, 
and especially during the struggle between Free Trade and Pro- 
tection and in the earlier days of the municipal reform move- 
ment in the latter part of last century, “college professors” 
used to be denounced by the professional politicians as unpracti- 
cal, visionary, Pharisaical, “Idd-gloved,” “high-toned,” “un- 
American,” the fact being that an impulse towards the improve- 
ment of party methods, civil service reform and tariff reform, 
was coming from the universities, and was felt in the increased 
political activity of the better educated youth. The new gen- 
eration of lawyers, clergymen, and journalists, of teachers in the 
higher schools and indeed of business men also, many of whom 
now receive a university education, have been inspired by the 
universities, at first chiefly by the older and more highly devel- 
oped institutions of the Eastern States, but latterly by the 
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Universities of the West also, with a more serious and earnest 
view of politics than had prevailed among the richer classes 
since the strain of the Civil War passed away. Their horizon 
has been enlarged, their patriotism tempered liy a. cense of 
national shortcomings, and quickened by a higlier ideal of 
national well-being. The confidence that all other prosperity 
will accompany material prosperity, the belief that good instincts 
are enough to guide nations through practical difiicuhies, errors 
which led astray so many worthy people in the last genei-ation, 
are being dispelled, and a juster view of the great problems of 
democratic government presented. The seats of learning and 
education are at present among the most potent forces making 
for progress and the formation of sound opinion in the United 
States, and they increase daily in the excellence of their teachers 
no less than in the number of their students. 

Before quitting this part of the subject a few general oliser- 
vations are needed to supplement or sum uj) the iH'sults of the 
foregoing inquiry. 

There is in the United States no such general opposition as in 
continental Europe of richer and poorer elassi's, no sucli jeal- 
ousy or hostility as in France between the bourgeoisie and the 
operatives, not even that touch of antagonism which may now 
be noted in Australia. Class distinctions do exist for the 
purposes of social intercourse. But it is only in the larger cities 
that the line is sharply drawn between those who call tli('msclves 
gentlemen and those others to whom, in talk among them- 
selves, the former set would refuse this epithet. 

There is no one cla,ss or set of men whose special function 
it is to form and lead opinion. The politicians certainly do 
not, Public opinion leads them. 

Still less is there any governing class. The class whence 
most office-holders come corresponcls, as respects (iducation and 
refinement, to what would be called the low(!r middle class in 
Europe. But office-holders are not governors. 

Such class issues as now exist or have recently existed, seldom, 
or to a small extent, coincide with issues between the two great 
parties. They are usually toyed with by both parties alike, 
or if .such a question becomes strong enough to be made the 
basis of a new party, that party will usually stand by itself 
apart from the two old and regular organizations. 

In Europe, classes have become factors in politics either from 
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interest or frorn passion. Legislation or administration may 
have pressed hardly on a class, and the class has sought to defend 
and emancipate itself. Or its feelings may have been wounded 
by past injury or insult, and it may seek occasions for revenge. 
In America the latter cause has never existed, and till recently 
neither was the former apparent, though of late years complaints 
have been made that the law deals mifairly with labour unions.'- 
Hence classes have not been prime factors in Ameri(!an politics 
or in the formation of native political opinion. In the main, 
political questions proper have held the &st place in a voter’s 
mind, and questions affecting h's class the second.'' The great 
strikes which have of late years convulsed large sections of the 
country, and the labour agitation which has accompanied them, 
have brought new elements of class passion and class interest 
upon the scene. 

The nation is not an aggregate of classes. They exist within 
it, but they do not make it up. You are not struck by their 
political significance as you would be in airy European country. 
The people is one people, although it occupies a wider territory 
than any other nation, and is composed of elements from many 
quarters. 

Even education makes less- difference between various sec- 
tions of the community than might be expected. One finds 
among the better instructed many of those prejudices and 
fallacies to which the European middle classes are supposed 
peculiarly lialrle. Among the less instructed of the native 
Americans, on the other hand, there is a comprehension of ublic 
affairs, a shrewdness of judgment, and a generally diffused 
interest in national welfare, exceeding that of the humbler 
elasse.s in Europe. They have shown, and notably on several 
occasions within the present century, a power of responding to 
the appeals made to them by a highminded and courageous 
leader which has startled and quelled the machine politicians, 

1 Those w’ho argue that logislation k unjust to the -w-oi-king man have usually 
blnmc’d it h’sa for -vvhat it did than for -what it omitted or did net prevent. 
Any statute which bore harshly on any class as a class would in America be re- 
pealed forthwith. There is at present in some States an agitation for altering 
the law which restrains what is called coerci-ve “picketing" or molestation in 
labour disputes, and also for providing some more complete compensation for 

* There are exceptions — e.g, tariff questions are foremost in the minds of 
manufacturers, the exclusion of Oriental labourers in those of Californian work- 
ing men, transportation grievances often in those of farmers. 
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and cheered the hearts of those who have faith in popular 
government. 

This is the strong point of the nation. This is what has given 
buoyancy to the vessel of the State, and enaliled lier to carry 
with apparent, though perhaps with diminishing, ease the dead 
weight of ignorance which immigration from Central, Eastern, 
and Southern Europe continues to throw upon her decks. 
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LOCAL TYPES OF OPINION — BAST, WEST, AND SOUTH 

Both the general tendencies and the class tendencies in the 
development of public opinion which I have attempted to 
sketch, may be observed all over the vast area of the Union. 
Some, however, are more powerful in one region, others in 
another, while the local needs and feelings of each region tend 
to give a particular colour to its views and direction to its 
aims. One must therefore inquire into and endeavour to de- 
scribe these local differences, so as, by duly allowing for them, 
to correct what has been stated generally with regard to the 
conditions under which opinion is formed, and the questions 
which evoke it. 

In an earlier chapter I have classified the States into five 
groups, the North-Eastern or New England States, the Middle 
States, the North-Western States, the Southern States, and the 
States of the Pacific Slope. For the purposes of our present 
inquiry there is no material difference between the first two 
of these groups, but the differences between the others are 
significant. It is needless to add that there are, of course, 
abundance of local differences within these divisions. Perm- 
sylvania, for instance, is for many purposes unlike Ohio. Georgia 
stands on a higher level than Louisiana. Idaho is more raw 
than Illinois. To go into these minor points of divergence 
would involve a tedious discussion, and perhaps confuse tho 
reader after all, so he must be asked to understand that this 
chapter endeavours to present only the general aspect which 
opinion wears in each section of the country, and that what is 
said of a section generally, is not meant to be taken as equally 
applicable to every State within it. 

In the Eastern States the predominant inflluence is that of 
capitalists, manufacturers, merchants — in a word, of the com- 
mercial classes. The East finds the capital for great under- 
takings all over the country, particularly for the making of 
311 
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railroads, the stock of which is chiefly held by Eastern investors, 
and the presidents whereof usually have their central office' in 
New York, though the line may traverse the Western or South- 
ern States. The East also conducts the gigan1,ic trade wil,h 
Europe. It ships the grain and the cattle, tin; pork and the 
petroleum, it "finances” the shipping of much of tlie cotton, it 
receives and distributes nearly all the inanufac.tured go(.)ds that, 
Europe sends, as well as most of the emigrants from the ports 
of the Old Workl.i The arms of its great . Ininkers and nun- 
chants stretch over the whole Union, making those commc'rcial 
influences which rule in their own seat potent evcu'ywhere. 
Eastern opinion is therefore the most quickly and delicately 
sensitive to financial movements and European influences, as 
well as the most firmly bound to a pacific policy. As in the 
beginning of the century, trade interests made Massachusetts 
and Connecticut anxious to avoid a breach Avith England, to 
whose ports their vessels plied, so now, tlunigh the shipjring 
which enters Eastern ports is chiefly European (Briflsh, Noi'Ave- 
gian, German, French), the mer(!an(,ilc connection.s of Ameri- 
can and European merchants and financiers are so close that 
an alarm of war might produce widespread disaster. 

The East is also, being the oldest, the best educated and 
if no longer the most intellectually active yet pouhaps the most 
intellectually polished, quarter of the country."'* Not only docs 
it contain more men of high culture, but the average of knowledge 
and thought (excluding the mob of the great cities and some 
Iiackward districts in tlie hills of Pennsylvania) is higher than 
elsewhere. Its literary men and eminent t<uicliers labour for the 
Avholo country, and its cities, which show the lowest, clement 
of the population in their rabble, ahoAV also the largc'st immber 
of men of light and leading in all professions. Although 
very able new,spapers are published in the We.st as Avell as in 
the East, still the tone of Eastern political discussion has been 
more generally dignified and serious than in the rest of tlie Union. 
The influences of Europe, Avhich, of course, play first and chiefly 
upon the East, are, so far as they affect manners and morality, 
by no means an unmixed good. But in the realm of thought 
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Europ(3 and its criticism arii a stimulative force, which corrects 
any undue appreciation of national virtues, and helps forward 
sound views in economics and history. The leisured and w^ell- 
read class to be found in some Eastern cities is as cosmopolitan 
in tone as can be found anywhere in the world, yet has mjt lost 
the piquancy of its native soil. Its thought appropriates 
what is fresh and sound in the literature or scientific work of 
Germany, England, and France more readily than any of those 
couirtries seems to learn from each of the others. These causes, 
added to the fact that the perversions of party government have 
been unusually gross among the irresponsible masses that crowd 
these very cities, has roused a more strenuous opposition to 
the so-called “machine” than in most other parts of the country. 
The Eastern voter has been generally le,ss bound to his party, 
more accustomed to think for himself, and to look for light, 
when he feels his own laiowledge defective, to capable publicists. 
When, either in Federal or State or city politics, an indepen- 
dent party arises, repudiating the bad nominations of one or 
both of the regulat organizations, it is here that it finds its 
leaders and the greatest part of its support. There has also been 
in New England something of the spirit of Puritanism, cold and 
keen as glacier air, with its high standard of public duty and 
private honour, its disposition to apply the maxims of religion 
to the conduct of life, its sense, much needed in this tender- 
hearted country, that there are times when Agag must be hewn 
in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal. If the people of New Eng- 
land and rural New York had been left unpolluted by the tur- 
bid flood of foreign immigration, they would be the fittest of 
any in the world for a democratic government. Evils there 
would still be, as in all governments, but incomparably less grave 
than those which now tax the patriotism of the men who from 
these States hold up the banner of reform for the whole Union. 

It is impossible to draw a line between the East and the 
West, because the boundary is always moving westward. 
In 1870 Ohio was tyincally western in character; nowit has 
as much in common with Connecticut or New York as with 
Kansas or Minnesota. The most distinctive elements in the 
Western States are the farming class, which here attains its 
grcnitost strength, and the masses of Germans and Scandinavians, 
who fill whole distriets, often ontnumbering the native Americans. 
For many years these immigrants contributed so much more 
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largely to the voting than to the thinking power of the newer 
States, that their presence was one of the main reasons why 
the political power of the West exceeded its political capacity. 
They are honest, industrious, and worthy people, the parents 
of good American citizens, useful men to clear the woods and 
break up the prairie, and now, having learnt the institutions 
of the country, they are no longer behind their native born 
neighbors in political intelligence, nor less ready to 1;ry experi- 
ments in legislation and in the reform of election methods. 
The predominance of the agricultural interest has the faults 
and merits indicated in the account already given of the farm- 
ing class. Western opinion, though no longer unenlightened, 
still dislikes theory, and holds the practical man to be the man 
who, while discerning keenly his own interest, discerns nothing 
else beyond the end of his nose. It has boundless confidence 
in the future of the couirtry, of the West in particular, of its 
own State above all, caring not much for what the East thinks, 
and still less for the judgment of Europe. It feels sure every- 
thing will come right, and thinks “cheap transportation” to 
be the one thing needful. Reckless in enterprises, it is stingy 
in paying its officials, judges included : good-natured and in- 
dulgent to a fault, it is nevertheless displeased to hear that 
its senator lives in luxury at Washington. Its townsfolk are 
so much occupied in pushing their towns, between whose news- 
papers there is a furious rivalry — they hate one another as 
Athens hated Thebes, or Florence Pisa — its rich men in opening 
up railroads, its farmers in their household and field toil, labour 
being scarce and dear, that politics wer(j for a long time left to 
the politicians, who, however, were not the worst specimens of 
their class, and the ordinary voter stuck steadily to his party, 
disliking “ independents ” and “ bolters.” Now, however, the 
wave of what is called “ radicalism ” which has from time to 
time siu'ged up along and Ireyond the Mississippi, has brought 
a keener interest iiito political reform and legislative work, and 
that splendid energy which the Western men showed when, in 
the Civil War days, their stout-hearted, large-limbed regiments 
poured down to Southern battle-fields has thrown more of itself 
than it had done since those days, into plans for improving the 
methods of politics and curbing what is held to be the excessive 
power of combined wealth. The Western man is no more dis- 
posed than formerly to listen to philosophical reasonings, or 
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trouble himself about coming dangers, but bis sentiment as 
well as his interest has been so enlisted in these plans, that he is 
not likely soon to drop them. 

The West may be called the most distinctively American part 
of America, because the points in which it differs from the 
East are the points in which America as a whole differs from 
Europe. But the character of its population diffens in differ- 
ent regions, according to the parts of the country from which 
the early settlers came. Now the settlers have generally 
moved, along parallels of latitude, and we have therefore the 
curious result that the characteristics of the older States have 
propagated themselves westward in parallel lines so that he 
who travels from the Atlantic to the Eocky Mountains will 
find fewer differences to note than he who; starting from Texas, 
travels north to Manitoba. Thus northern Ohio was filled 
from New England and western New York, and in its turn 
colonized northern Illinois, Michigan, and much of the farther 
North-west. Southern Ohio and Illinois, together with great 
part of Indiana, were peopled from Virginia and Kentucky, 
and the different quiility of these early settlers is still trace- 
able. Missouri was colonized from the older Slave States, and 
retains traces of their character.^ Kansas lies just west of Mis- 
souri, but it received in the days of the Free Soil struggle many 
Puritan immigrants from the Free States, and shows, though 
it used to be called the State of “cranks,” a high type of 
political intelligence. The Scandinavians are chiefly in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the two Dakotas, the Germans numer- 
ous in Iowa also, and indeed all over these newer States, 
including Texas. So far back as 1870 Milwaukee was a German 
rather than an American city;^ and in 1890 it appeared that 
there were townships in Wisconsin in which the tax lists had 
for years been kept in German, and counties in which a paid 
interpreter was required to enable the business of the courts to 
be transacted. Oldahoma, into which settlers have swarmed 

* In Oregon there is a district which was settled by people from Kentucky 
and Tennessee, rather exceptionally, for the outflow of these States seldom 
moved so far to the north. The descendants of these immigrtmts are now 
less prosperous and enterprising than are those of the meii who camo from 
the Free States. 

'■* Asking my way about the streets, I found Geiman more helpful than 
English. In the same year it was noticeable that in Wisconsin the paper 
money (then alone in use) had got a marked smell from the use of skins and 
furs by the newly-arrived Swedes and Norwegians. 
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from all parts of the North West as well as the South West, is 
pre-eminently the land of sanguine radicalism and (experimen- 
tal legislation. New Mexico and Arizona were, till Clongress in 
1910 passed an act for their admission as States, still Tcirritories, 
and the former has a large Mexican element. Yet over tliem, 
too, the network of party organization has been spread, though, 
of course, the sparser population feeds a feebler political life. 

The Pacific Slope, as its inhabitants call it, geographically 
includes the States of Oregon and Washing!, on, Init Oregon 
and Washington resemble the North-western States in so many 
respects that they may better be classed therewith. California 
and Nevada on the other hand, to whom we may now add 
Arizona, are distinctly peculiar. They are more Western than 
the States I have Just been describing, with the characteristics 
of those States intensified and some new features added. They 
are out off by deserts and barren mountain ranges from the 
agricultural part of the Mississippi basin, nor is population ever 
likely to become really continuous across this wikhjrncjss. Mining 
industries play a larger part in them than in any other S.tate, 
except Colorado. Their inhabitants are unsettlecl and fluctuat- 
ing, highly speculative, as one may cxjject those who mine and 
gamble in mining stocks to be. Tlmy used to be childly occupied 
with questions of their own, such as Oriental immigration, the 
management of the great Central and Southern Pacific railroad 
system, which has been accused of dominating the trade and 
industries of California; and the reconcilement of tlie claims 
of miners and agriculturists to the waters of the rivers, win eh 
each set 3eek,s to appropriate, and which the former liave asserted 
the right to foul. Now forces and tendencies, gisn'rally similar, 
arc at, work on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, and so arc', 
the issues winch occupy men’s minds. Yet public opinicm is 
Imre, in spite of the proverbial shrewdness, eiuirgy, and hardi- 
hood of the men of the Pacific, sommvhat more fitful and gusty, 
les.s amenaljle to the voice of sober reason, and le.ss dcd'ercsdial 
to the authority of statesmen, or even of party than anywhere 
else in the Union. “Interests,” such as those of a grcxit mine- 
owning group, or of a railroad, are immensely powerful, and 
the reactions againist them not less so. . . 

Of the South, the solid South, as it is often called, because 
its presidential vote has since 1876 been, east' almost entire for 
the Democrats, some account will be found in three later chap- 
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ters, one sketching its history since the war ended, two others 
describing the condition of the negro and his relations to the 
whites. Here, therefore, I will spealc only of the general character 
of political opinion and action in the former Slave States. The 
phenomena they present are unexampled. Equality before the 
law is hi theory absolute and perfect, being secured by the 
F ederal Constitution. Y et the political subj ection of a large part 
(in one State a majority) of the population is no less complete. 

There are three oi'ders of men in the South. 

The first is the upper or educated class, including the chil- 
dren of the planting aiistocracy which ruled before the Civil 
War, together with the Northern men who have since 1865 
settled in the towns for the piu-poses of trade or manufacture. 
Of this order more than nine-tenths — those in fact who have 
survived from the old aristocracy, together with those who 
have since risen from the humbler class, and with most of the 
newer arrivals — belong to the Democratic party. Along with 
the high spirit and self-confidepce which are proper to a ruling 
race,- these Southern men showed an enlargement of view 
and an aptitude for grasping decided and continuous lines of 
policy, in fact a turn for state.smanship as contrasted with 
mere politics, which was leas common in the North, because 
less favoured by the conditions under which ambition has in 
the North to push its way. The Southern man who entered 
public life had a more assured position than his rival from 
a Northern State, because he represented the opinion of a united 
body who stood by him, regarding him as their champion, and 
who expected from him less .subservience to their instructions, 
lie did not need to court so assiduously the breath of popular 
favour. He was not moi'e educated or intelligent : and had 
lived in a less stimulating atmosphere. But he had courage 
and a clear vision of his objects, the two gifts essential for 
a statesman; while the united popular impulse behind him 
supplied a sort of second patriotism. The element of gain 
entered somewhat less into Southern politics, partly because 
the country is poor : and though the South begins to he com- 
mercialized, the sensitiveness on the “point of honour” and a 
flavour of punctiliousness in manners, recall the olden time. 
Opinion in the Slave States before the war, in spite of the 
divi.sioiis between Democrats and Whigs, was generally bold, 
definite, and consistent, because based on a few doctrines. It 
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was the opinion of a small class who were largely occupied 
with public affairs, and fond of debating them upon first prin- 
ciples and the words of the Federal Constitution. It has 
pre.served tliis quality, while losing its old ficu'cencss and lietter 
recognizing the conditions under which it must worlc in a Fed- 
eral republic. On the other hand, the extrejiu! str(nigth of 
party feeling, due to the extreme sensitivcu(!.s.s regarding tlie 
negro, has prevented the growth of independent opinion, and 
of the tendency which in the North is called Mugwumpism. 
And although the leading statesmen are not inferior to those 
whom the North sends to Washington, the total number of 
thoughtful and enlightened men is, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, smaller than in the Northeast, smaller even than in 
such Western States as Illinois or Oliio. 

I have used the past tense in describing these phenomena, 
because the South is changing, and the procc.ss is now scarcely 
swifter in the West than in those parts of Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama where the coal and iron de- 
posits have recently been opened up. Most parts, however, are 
still thinly settled by white.?, and so poor that a traveller finds it 
hard to understand how, when still poorer, the people managed 
to resist for four years the armie.s of the wealthy and populous 
North. There is therefore less eagerness and hopefulness than 
in the West, less searching discu.s.sion and elaborate organiza- 
tion than in the East, less of everything that is characteristi- 
cally democratic. The Machine has, in some States, been 
brought to no such terrible perfection as in the Nortli, because 
the need of it was not felt where one party was sure of victory, 
and because talent or social position usually (hwigiuitcd tlie 
men to be selected as candidates, or the men whosc^ voice would 
determine the selection. Of late j'-ears, however, the aristocratic 
element in Southern politics has grown woalc(!r, and merits 
that were deemed characteristic of Southcrti stM,t('snaen are 
more rarely seen. Those who regret that there has not bec;n, 
since the Civil War generation died out, a stroirger group of 
leaders sent from the South to Washington, attribute the fiw.t 
to the superior attractions of a business career in a region which 
i.s growing and developing so fast and to the departure of 
some of tlie ablest intellects to Northern cities where they ex- 
pect to find a larger field for their talents. 

The second order consists of those who used to be called the 
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Mean Whites. Their condition strengthens the impression of 
half civilization which the rural districts of the South produce 
upon the traveller, and which comes painfully home to him in 
the badness of the mns. While slavery lasted, these whites 
were, in the lowlands of the planting States, a rvretched, be- 
cause economically superfluous, class. There was no room for 
them as labourers, since the slaves did the work on the planta- 
tions ; they had not the money to purchase land and machin- 
ery for themselves, nor the spirit to push their way in the 
towns, while the system of large slave-worked properties made, 
as the latifundia did long ago in Italy, the cultivation of small 
farms hopeless, and the existence of a thriving free peasantry 
impossible. The planters disliked this class and kept them 
off their estates as much as possible ; the slaves despised them, 
and called them “poor white trash.” In South Carolina and 
the Gulf States, they picked up a wretched livelihood by rais- 
ing some vegetables near their huts, and killing the wild crea- 
tures of the woods, while a few hung round the great houses 
to look out for a stray job. Shiftless, ignorant, improvident, 
with no aims in the present nor hopes for the future, citizens 
in nothing but the possession of votes, they were a standing 
reproach to the system that produced them, and the most 
convincing proof of its economic as well as moral failure. In 
the northerly Slave States, they were better off, and in the 
highlands of Western Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina, where there were few or no slaves, they had, along 
with much rudeness and ignorance, the virtues of simple moun- 
taiireers. Their progress since the war has been marked, both 
near the mining and manufacturing towns, which give work 
and furnish markets, and in the cotton-bearing uplands, where 
many have acquired fanns and prospered as tillers of the soil. 
Everywhere, however, they remain, in point of education and 
enlightenment, behind the small farmers or artisans of the 
North and West. Before the war they followed, as a matter 
of course (except in the mountains, where the conditions were 
different), the lead of the planting class, not more out of defer- 
ence to it than from aversion to the negroes. The less a man 
had to be proud of, the more proud was he of his colour. 
Since the war, they have been no less anxious than their richer 
neighbours to exclude the negroes from any share in the gov- 
ernment. But they arc no longer mere followers. They have 
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begun to think and act for themselves ; and, though one of the 
first signs of independence was shown in the acceptance of the 
impracticable projects that were for a time advocated by the 
Fanners’ Alliance, they have become a body which has views, 
and with whose views it is necessary to reckon. 

The negroes constitute nearly one-third of the population of 
the old Slave States, and in two States (Mississippi and South 
Carolina) they are in a majority, being nearly equal to the 
whites in Louisiana and Georgia. Though their presence is 
the dominant factor in Southern politics, they cannot be said 
to form or influence opinion ; and it is not their votes, but the 
efforts made to prevent them from voting, that have influenced 
the course of events. I reserve for subsequent chapters an 
account of their singular position. 

Remembering that of the whole population of the Union, 
nearly one-third is in the Southern States, and that the major- 
ity of that one-third, viz. the lower part of the poor whites and 
nearly all the negroes, has no political knowledge or capacity, 
nothing that can be called rational opinion, and remembering 
also the large mass of recently arrived and ignorant immigrants, 
it will be seen how far the inhabitants of the United States are 
from being a democracy enlightened through and through. If 
one part of the people is as educated and capaljle as that of 
Switzerland, another is as ignorant and politically untrained 
as that of Russia. 

Of the four divisions of the country above described, the 
West (including Oregon and Washington) has already the 
largest vote, and since it grows faster thair the others, w'ill 
soon be indisputably predominant. But as it groTO, it loses 
some of its distinctive features, becoming more like the East 
and falling more and more under Eastern influences, both intel- 
lectual and financial. It must not therefore be supposed that 
what is now typically Western opinion will be the reigning 
opinion of the future. The Pacific States. will in time be drawn 
closer to those of the Mississippi Valley, losing somodhing 
of such specific quality as they still possess ; and centres (;f 
literary activity, such as now exist chiefly in the Atlantic 
States, will be more and more scattered over the whole (jountry. 
Opinion will therefore be more homogeneous, or at least less 
local, in the future than it has been in the past ; even as now 
it is less determined by local and State influences than it was 
in the earlier days of the Repubhc. 
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THE ACTION OF PUBLIC OPINION 

The last few chapters have attempted to explain what are 
the conditions under which opinion is formed in America, 
what national qualities it reflects, how it is affected by class 
interests or local circumstances, as well as through what organs 
it manifests itself. We must now inquire how it acts, and for 
this purpose try to answer three questions. 

By whom is public opinion formed ? i.e. by the few or by the 
many ? 

How does it .seek to grasp and use the legal machinery which 
the Con.stitutions (Federal and State) provide ? 

What means has it of influencing the conduct of affairs other- 
wise than through the regular legal macliinery ? 

It may serve to illustrate the phenomena which mark the 
growth of opinion in America if we compare them with those 
of some European country. As Britain is the country in 
which public opinion has been longest and with least inter- 
ruption installed in power, and in which the mass of the people 
are more largely than elsewhere interested in public affairs,^ 
Britain supplies the fittest materials for a comparison. 

In Britain political supremacy belongs to the householder 
voters, who number (over the whole United Kingdom) about 
7,500,000, being rather less than two-thirds of the adult male 
liopulation. Public opinion ought m theory to reside in them. 
Practically, however, as everybody knows, most of them have 
little that can be called political opinion. It is the creation 
and posscission of a much smaller number. 

An analysis of public opinion in Britain will distinguish 
three sets of per. sons — I do not call them classes, for they do 
not coincide with social grades — those who make opinion, 

1 Always excepting Switzerland, Norway, and Greece, whose conditions 
are, however, too dissiniilar from those of America to make a comparison profit- 
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those who receive and hold opinion, those who have no opinions 
at all. 

The first set consists of practical politicians (i.e. a certain 
number of members of the Lower House and a much smaller 
fraction of the Upper, together with men taking an active 
part in local party organizations), journalists and othei- public 
writers, and a small fringe of other persons, chiefly professional 
men, who think and talk constantly about public affairs. Within 
this set of men, who are to be counted by hundreds rather than 
by thousands, it is the chiefs of the great parties who have the 
main share in starting opinion, the journalists in proioagating it. 
Debates in Parliament do something, and the speeches which 
custom, recent, but strong and increasing, requires the leaders 
to deliver up and donm the country, and which are of course 
reported, replace Parliament when it is not sitting. The func- 
tion of the dozen best thiiikera and talkers in each party is now 
not merely, as in the last generation, to know and manage 
Parliament, to watch foreign affairs, and prcimro schtuncs of 
domestic legislation, but to inspire, instruct, stimulate, and attach 
the out.side pul)lic. So too members of tlw' ITouse.s of Parlia- 
ment find that the chief utility of their position lies in its (‘nabling 
them to understand the actualities of politics hotter than they 
could otherwise do, and to gain a hearing outside for what they 
may have to say to their fellow-countrymen. Tliis , mall sot 
of persons constitutes what may be called the working staff' of 
the laboratory ; it is among tlicm, liy the reciprocal action and 
reaction on one amjther of the chiefs, the followers, and the 
prt'ss, that opinion receives its first shape.* 

Tlie second set of persons consists of those who watch public 

' Small as it may still seem to an American, the class that forms public 
oiiinion has lieen stciulily widening in England. Last century it consisted 
only of the then niling class, . — • the great families, — the Houses of l^iirlia- 
ment, a certain number of lawyer's, with a very few journalists and clergymen, 
and a .sort of fringe of educated men and monied men brought into relations 
with the rulers. This was the England which allowed George HI. to alienate 
and lose the North Americtin Colonies. Even then, no doubt, the mass of 
voters (Hitsiiic (e.'iti-eruely small when, eoinparcd with the nuinlicrs of to-day) 
counted for something, for there was always a possibility of their interfei-ing 
when some teeliiig spread among them, one or other of the parties being ready 
to stimulate and use such a feeling, and a general election enaljling it to find 
expression in the (.'ountitis and in a few of the boroughs. When the Heform 
Bill of 1832 (jnlarged the suffrage, and almost extinguished the pockoit boroughs 
what had been the ruling: ela.ss sank into being merely the office-holding class ; 
and now, though it died hard, its monopoly of office has departed as its monopoly 
of sitting in Parliament did in 1832. 
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affairs with a certain measure of interest. When an impor- 
tant que.stioii arises, they look at the debates in Parliament or 
some platform deliverance by a leader, and they have at all 
times a notion of what is pas.smg in the political world. They 
now and then attend a public meeting. They are not univer- 
sally, but now pretty lai’gely, enrolled as members of .some politi- 
cal association. When an election arrives they go to vote of 
their own accord. Thej’’ talk over politics after dinner or coming 
into town by a suburban train. The proportion of such persons 
is larger in the professional classes (and especially among the 
lawyers) than in the mercantile, larger in the upper mercantile 
than among the working men of the towns, larger among skilled 
than unskilled artisans, larger in the North than in the South, 
larger among the tovm workmen than amiong the more recently 
enfranchised agricultural labourers. It varies in different parts 
of the country, and is perhaps r-elatively smaller in London 
than in other cities. If still less than a third of the total num- 
ber of voters, it is nevertheless an increasing proportion, ‘ 

The third set includes all the rest of the voters. Though 
they possess political power, and are better pleased to have it, 
they do not really care about it — that is to say, politics occupy 
no appreciable space in their thoughts and interests. Some of 
them vote at elections because they consider themselves to 
belong to a party, or fancy that on a given occasion they have 
more to expect from the one party than from the other ; or 
because they are brought up on election day by some one who 
can influence them. The number who vote tends to increase 
with the importation of party into municipal and other local 
contests ; and from the same cause some now enrol themselves 
in party associations. Others \vill not take the troulilo to go 
to the polls. No one, except on the stump, can attribute inde- 
pendent politicai thinidng to this mass of j^ersons, Ixnnuiso tlieir 
knoAvlcdgc and intere.st, though growing under tll{^ influence of 
the privileges Ihey enjoy, are still slight. Many have not oven 
political preposses,sions, and will stare or smile when asked to 
whicdi party Lhey belong. They count for litthj except at 
elections, and then chiefly as instruments to be used by others. 

‘In Chapter LVII., ante, I have attempted to distinguish an Inner and 
Outer Circle of persons who take an active part in political work. What I 
here call the first or opinion-making ; set would lie almost wholly within the 
Inner Circle, and would be mueh smaller than that circle. 
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PART IV 


So far as the formation or exercise of opinion goes, they may be 
left out of sight.* 

It is obviously impossible to draw a sharp line between the 
second set and the third, or to estimate their relative numbers, 
because when politics are dull many persons subside into in- 
difference whom the advent of a crisis may again arouse. And 
of course there are plenty of people in the second set who, 
though interested in pohtics, have no real knowledge or judg- 
ment about them. Such considerations, however, do not touch 
the point of the present analysis, which is to distinguish between 
the citizens who originate opinion (the first set), those who hokl 
and somewhat modify it (the second set), and those who are 
rather to be deemed, and even that only if they can be brought 
to the poll, mere ballot-markers. The first set do the thinking ; 
they scatter forth the ideas and arguments. The second set 
receive and test what is set before them. What their feeling 
or judgment approves they accept and give effect to by their 
votes ; what they dislike or suspect is refused and falls dead, or 
possibly sets them the other way. The measure of the worth 
of a view or proposal — • I do not mean its intrinsic worth, but 
its power of pleasing the nation — is, however, not merely the 
breadth of the support it obtains, but also the zeal which it 
inspires in those who adopt it. Although persons in the second 
set usually belong to one or other party and are therefore 
prirna facie disposed to accept whatever comes from tlieir party 
leaders, yet the degree of cordiality with which they accept 
indicates to a leader how their minds are moving, and becomes 
an element in his future calculations. Thus the second set, 

* What is said hcru camiot of course be proved, but will commend itself to 
any one who, knowing a large constituency, compares the, number of persona 
who attend public Bicetings at an election and can be tnistod to come, of them- 
selves to tho polls with the total number of voters on the lists. In the Ijon- 
don constituencies I doubt If more than 10 per cent of tho nominal voting 
strength show their interest in either of these ways. From 25 to 35 per cent 
do not even vote. The voting proportion is larger in the nortliern and in the 
west Midland towns and in Scotland. In the. old days of small constituencies, 
when it might have been supposed tliat the re.striction of the franchise would 
have made it more prized, inexperieuced eanoUdates were always struc^lc by the 
small percentage, out of those whom they personally canvassed, .who seemed 
to care about polities, or even deemed themselves steady party men. 

4iThe increasingly party character of municipal, contest tends to draw an 
always larger number of persons from the third class into the second, because 
being dragged up to vote at a mumeipal election they acquire, if not opiniaiis, 
at least the habit of party action and of repeating party cries. 
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although receptive rather than creative, has an important func- 
tion in moulding opinion, and giving it the shape and colour it 
finally takes when it has crystallized under the influence of a 
party struggle. The third set can scarcely be called a factor in 
the formation of opinion, except in so far as one particular pro- 
posal or cry may prove more attractive to it than another. It 
has some few fixed ideas or irrejudices which a statesman must 
bear in mind, but in the main it is passive, consisting of persqns 
who either follow the lead of members of the first or second set 
or who are too indifferent to move at all. 

The United States present different phenomena. There 
what I have called the first set is extremely small. The third 
set is relatively smaller than m Britain, and but for the recent 
immigrants and the negroes would be insignificant. It is in the 
second set that opinion is formed as well as tested, created as 
well as moulded. Political light and heat do not radiate out 
from a centre as in England. They are diffused all through the 
atmosphere, and are little more intense in the inner sphere of 
practical politicians than elsewhere. The ordinary citizens 
are interested in politics, and watch them with intelligence, the 
same kind of intelligence (though a smaller quantity of it) as 
they apply to their own business. They are forced by incessant 
elections to take a more active part in public affairs than is 
taken by any European people. They thinlc their own compe- 
tence equal to that of their representatives and office-bearers ; 
and they are not far wi’ong. They do not therefore look up to 
their statesmen for guidance, hut look around to one another, 
(!arrying to its extreme the principle that in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom. 

In America, therefore, opinion is not made hut grows. Of 
course it must begin somewhere ; but it is often hard to say 
where or how. As there are in the country a vast number of 
minds similar in their knowledge, beliefs, and attitude, with few 
exceptionally powerful minds applying themselves to politics, 
it is natural that the same idea should often occur to several or 
many persons at the same time, that each event as it occurs 
should produce the same impression and evoke the same com- 
ments over a wide area. When everybody desires to agree with 
the majority, and values such accord more highly than the credit 
of originality, this tendency is all the stronger. An idea once 
launched, or a view on some current question propounded, flies 
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every wluirci on the wiiiss of a press eager for novelties. Pub- 
licity is the easiest thing in the world to obtain ; hut as it is 
attainal)le by all notions, jdirases, and projects, wise and foolish 
alike, the struggle for existence •— that is to say, for public 
attention — ^isseA'ere. 

I do no!;, of eoin.se, deny that here, as everywhere else in the 
world, some one pc'rsou or group must make a beginning, but 
seek to point out that, whereas in Europe it is patent who does 
make the beginning, in America a view often seems to arise 
spontaneously, and to be the work of many rather than of foAV. 
The individual counts for less, the mass counts for more. In 
propagating a tloctrinc not hitherto adAmcated by any party, 
the methods used are similar to those of England. A central 
sociot.y is formcid, branch societies spring- up over the countrj'', 
a journal sevc'ral journals) is started, and if the move- 

ment thrive.s, an annual convention of its suppoi'birs is ludd, 
at Avhich s])e('ches are made and re.solutions adopt('<l. If any 
striking personality is connected Avith the nit)vement as a leader, 
as Gariison Avas Avith Abolitionism, ho canuol. Init become a 
sort of figure-head. Yet it ha])peus more ivirely in America 
than in England that an individual leader gives its character 
to a moA--ement, partly because new movements Icash ol'ten 1 egin 
among, or are taken up l.\y, persons already kuoAvn as jiraeLieal 
politicians. 

As r('gards opinion on the main que,stions of tlic hoiu', .snid) as 
the extension of slavery long Avas, and questions affeeting i-ail- 
ways, trusts, the curremey, the tariff, are uoav, it rises and falls, 
much as in any other eountry, undci’ the influence of events A\flnch 
seem to make for one or the other of the contcuiding vioAA'S. 
There is this difference hetAA'een America and J^liirope, tluit in the 
former speeclus seem to influence the average citizen ies-s, be- 
cause he is more apt to do his OAvn thinking ; neAv.s])aix'i' invf'c- 
tivo less, ticcause ho is u.sed to it ; current cAmiits rather more, 
because he is better informed of them. Party .spirit is probably 
no stronger in Ajncrica than in England, so far as a man’s think- 
ing and talking go, but it tells more upon him when he comes 
to vote. 

An ilhrstvation of what has been said may be found in the fact 
that the proportion of persons who actually vote at an election 
to those Avhose names appea,r on tlic voting list is larger in 
America than in Europe. In some English constituencies this 
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percentage is from 60 -70 per cent, though at exciting moments 
it is larger than this, taking the country as a whole. At the 
general election of 1910 it exceeded 80 per cent. In America 
80 per cent may be a fair average in presidential elections, which 
call out the heaviest vote, and in some recent contests this 
proportion was exceeded. Something may be ascribed to the 
more elaborate local organization of American parties; but 
against this ought to be set the fact that the English voting mass 
includes not quite two-thirds, the American nearly the whole, 
of the adult male population, and that the English voters are the 
more solid and well-to-do part of the population. 

Is there, then, in the United States, no inner sphere of think- 
ers, writers, and speakers, corresponding to what we have called 
the “first set” in England?. 

There are individual men corresponding to individuals in that 
English set, and probably quite as numerous. There are Jour- 
nalists of great alulity, tliere are a few literary men, clergymen 
and tc.'ulieis. a good many lawyeis, some Inisinc s men, some 
few politicians. But they ar<; isolated and unorganized, and 
do not constitute a class. Most of them are ]iriraiirily occupied 
with their own avocations, and have onlj'' spare time to give to 
political thinking or writing. Tlicy ai'e mostly resident in or 
near the Eastern and four or five of the large.st Western cities, 
and through many large tracts of country scarce anj'- are to be 
found. In England the profession of opinion-making and lead- 
ing is the work of specialists ; in America, except as regards the 
few journalists and statesmen afoz’esaid, of amateurs. As the 
books of amateurs have merits -which those of professional 
authors are apt to want, so something is gained by the absence 
of the professional element from American political opinion. 
But that which these amateurs produce is less eolierent, less 
abundant, and less promptly effective upon the ma.ss of the citi- 
zens than the corresponding English product. In fact, the 
individual Americans whom we ar-e considering can (except the 
journalists and statesmen aforesaid) be distinguished from the 
mass of citizens only by their superior intellectual comizetence 
and their keener interes-t in public affairs. (Of the “professional 
politicians” there is no question, because it is in the getting and 
keeping of places that these gentlemen are occupied.) We. may 
therefore repeat the proposition, that in America opinion docs 
not originate in a particular class, but grows uj) in the nation at 
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large, though, of course, there are leading minds in the nation 
who have more to do with its formation than the run of their 
fellow-citizens. A good instance of the power such men may 
exerci.se is afforded by the success of the civil service reform 
movement, which began among a few enlightened citizens in the 
Eastern States, who by degrees leavened, or were thought to be 
leavening, the minds of their fellows to such an extent that C-on- 
gress was forced, sorely against the grain, to bring in and pass 
the appropriate legislation. Other instances may be found in 
the swift success obtained by those who advocated the secret 
or “Australian” ballot, a measure not specially desired by the 
“politicians,” and in the spread of the recent legislation estab- 
lishing statutory primaries, which was advocated in the West 
by a comparatively small number of reformers and then found 
support from a large body of citizens who had come to dislike 
the Machine and its ways. 

An illustration of a different kind, but not loss striking, was 
the victory of the agitation for international copyright. A few 
literary men, seconded after a while by a very few publishers, 
had for weary years maiutained what seemed a hopekiss struggle 
for the extension to foreign authors of the right to acquire copy- 
right in America, theretofore reserved to citizens only. Thc'se 
men were at first ridiculed. People asked how they could expect 
that the nation, whose chief reading was in European books, 
sold very cheap because the author received no profit, would 
raise the price of these books against itself ? Neither Republicans 
nor Democrats had anything to gain by passing the bill, and 
Congress, by large majorities, rejected or refused to advance 
(which came to the same thing) every bill presented to it. 2'he 
agitators, however, persevered, receiving help from a .sympathcitic 
press, and so worked upon the honour and good .sense of tlic 
people that Congress at last came round. The hostile intei’csts 
fought hard, and extorted some concessions. But in 1891 the 
bill Was passed.'- 

We may now ask in what manner opinion, formed or forming, 
is able to influ(;nc.e the conduct of affairs? 

The legal machinery through winch the people are by the 
Constitution (Federal and State) invited to govern is that of 

' “Novel- despair of Ameriea!” was the exclamation of an eminent literary 
iiiau (tlio late Mr. B. W. Gilder), who had been one of the most active pro- 
moters of the measure. 
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elections. Occaisionally, -when the question of altering a Stati' 
Constitution comes up, the citizen votes directly for or against 
a proposition put to him in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment ; but otherwise it is only by voting for a man as can- 
didate that he can (except of course in the States which have 
adopted the Initiative and Referendum) give expression to his 
views, and directly support or oppose some policy. Now, in 
every country, voting fora man is an inadequate way of ex- 
pressing one’s views of policy, because the candidate is sure to 
differ in one or more questions from many of those who bedong 
to the party. It is especially inadequate in the United States, 
because the strictness of party discipline leaves little freedom 
of individual thought or action to the member of a legislature, 
because tiie ordinary politician has little interest in anything 
but the regular party programme, and because in no party are 
the citizens at large permitted to select their candidate, seeing 
that he is found for them and forced on them by the profes- 
sionals of the party organization. While, therefore, notlnng is 
easier tlian for opinion which runs in the direct channel of party 
to give effect to itself frequently and vigorously, nothing is 
harder than for opinion which wanders out of that channel to 
find a legal and regular means of bringing itself to bear upon 
those who govern either as legislators or executive officers. 
This is the weak point of the American party system, perhaps 
of; every party system, from the point of view of the inde- 
pendent-minded citizen, as it is the .strong point from that of 
the party manager. A body of unorganized opinion is, theire- 
fore, helpless in the face of compact parties. It is obliged to 
organize. When organized for the. promotion of a particular 
view or proposition, it has in the United States three courses 
open to it. 

The first is to capture one or other 'of the great standing 
parties, i.e. to persuade or frighten that party into adopting 
tills view as part of its programme, or, to use the tcclniical 
term, making it a plank of the platform, in which case the party 
candidates will be bound to support it. This is the most effec- 
tive course, but the most difficult ; for a party is sure to have 
something to lose as well as to gain by embracing a new dogma. 
Why should such parties as those of America have lately been, 
troul)le tliemselvcs with taking up new questions, unless tiiey are 
satisfii'd they will gain thereby? Their old dogmas are indeed 
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worn threadbare, but have been hitherto found .sufficient to 
cover them. 

ThtJ second course is for the men 'who hold tlie pardiciilai' 
view to declare themselves a new party, put forward their own 
programme, run their own candidates. Besidia being' ciostly 
and troulffesome, this course would lie tlioujJiht ridi(!ul()us 
where the view or proposition is not (me of fir.st-ral,(^ iniportnnee, 
which has already olrtained wide sup);)ort. Wliere, liowever, it 
is applicable, it is worth taking, even when the candidates cannot 
be carried, for it serves as an advortis(ununt, and it alanns tlie 
old party, from which it withdraws voting strength in the per- 
soirs of the dissidents. 

The third is to cast the voting weight of the organized pro- 
moters of the doctrine or view in question into thcscailc of which- 
ever party shows the greatc.st fricmdliness, or seems most open 
to conversion. As in many States the regular parties are pretty 
equally balanced, even a c(uniiaraf,ivcly weak ))ody of o])inion 
may decide the result. Such a loody does not necessarily for- 
ward its own view, for the candidate's whom its vot(' earric.s are 
nowise pledged to its programme." But it lias made itself feli., 
shown itself a power to be reckoned witli, improved ils chauces of 
capturing one or other of the regular pari, it;, s, or of numing candi- 
dates of its own on some future o(!casioii. When thi.s transfer 
of the solid vote of a body of agitators is the result of a bargain 
with the old party which gets the vote, it is cidh-d “selling 
out” ; and in such cases it sometimes happens thai, the bargain 
secures one or two offices for the incsomiug allies in eonsidei-ation 
of the fitrength they have brought. But if tlie new grouji be 
honestly thinking of its doetriiies and not of the offlecis, tlio terms 
it will ask will bt; the nomination of good candidates, oi' a more 
friendly attitude towards the new view. 

These arc the ways in which either the minority of a party, 
holding some do(;trine outside the regular party programme, 
or a new group aspiring to be a pai-ty, may assert itsc'lf at eloc- 
bioiis. The third is applieaiile wherever the di,“ci])line of the 

'The practice of interrogating candidates with a view to olitain pledge.s 
from thorn to vote in a particular sense is less used in America than in Eng- 
land. The rigour of party discipline, and the fact that iiUHinosa is divided 
between the Federal and the State legislatures may have something to do with 
this difference, However, American candidates are sometimes pressed by 
questions and demands from groups advocating moral reforms, such as liquor 
prohibition, 
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section which has arisen within a party is so good that its rnem- 
bei’s can be trusted to break away from their former affiliation, 
and vote solid for the side their leaders have agreed to favour. 
It is a potent weapon, and liable to be abused. But in a coun- 
try where the tide runs against minorities and small groups, it is 
most necessary. The possiliility of its employment acts as a 
check on the regular parties, disposing them to abstain from 
legislation which might irritate any body of growing opinion and 
tend to crystallize it as a now organization, and making them 
more tolerant of minor divergences from the dogmas of the ortho- 
dox programme than their fierce love of party uniformity would 
otherwise permit. 

So far we have been considering the case of. persons advo- 
cating some specific opinion or scheme. As respects the ordi- 
naiy conduct of ImsineBS by officials and legislators, the fear of 
popular disj)leasure to manifost itself at the next election is, 
of course, the most powerful of I’estraining influences. Under 
a system of balanced authorities, such fear helps to prevent or 
remove deadlocks as well as the abuse of power by any one 
authority. A Presitlent (or State governor) who has vetoed 
bills passed by Congress (or his State legislature) is emboldened 
to go on doing so when he finds pulfiic opinion on his side ; and 
Congress (or the State legislature) Avill hesitate, though the req- 
uisite majority may be forthcoming, to pass these bills over the 
veto. A majority in the House of Representatives, or in a State 
legislative body, which ha,s abused the power of closing debate 
by the "previous question” rule, may be frightened by expres- 
sions of popular disapproval from repeating the offence. When 
the two branches of a legislature differ, and a valuable bill has 
failed, or when there has been vexatious filibustering, i)ublic 
opinion fixes the blame on the party primarily responsible for 
the I0S.S of good measures or public time, and may punish it at 
the next election. Thus, in many ways and on many occasions, 
though not so often or so fully as is needed, the vision of the 
[jolls, .seen some months or even years off, has power to terrify 
and warn selfish politicians. As the worth of courts of law is to 
be estimated, not merely by the offcnceis they punish and the 
.suii;.s they try, but even more by the offences from which the 
fear of ]i(uialties deters bad men, and by the payments which the 
pro.spect of a writ extracts from reluctant debtors, so a healthy 
and Avatchful public opinion makes itself felt in preventing fool- 
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ish or corrupt legislation and executive joljbery. iVliscliiel is 
checked in America more frequently than anywhere else liy the 
fear of exposure, or by newspaper criticisms on the first stage 
of a bad scheme. And, of (foiirse, the frcquemjy of ehxd.ions — 
in most re,speGts a disadvantage to the country — has the nuu'it 
of bringing the prospect of punishmcuit neanu'. 

It will be asked how the fear i.s brought home, seiiing tliat tlie 
result of a coming election must usually be uncertain. S<jme- 
times it is not brought home. The erring majority in a legisla- 
ture may believe they have the people with them, or the governor 
may think his Jobs will be forgotten. Generally, however, 
there are indicatioirs of the probable set of opinion in the lan- 
guage held by moderate men and the less partisan new.spapers. 
When some of the organs of the party which is in fault begin to 
blame it, danger is in the air, for the other party is sure to use 
the opening tlius given to it. And hence, of course, the control 
of criticism is most effective where jjarties arc nearly balanced. 
Opinion seems to tell with special force when the (piestion is 
between a legi,slative body passing bills or ordiiianc(!s, and a 
president or governor, or mayor, vetoing them, the legislature 
recoiling whenever they think the magistrate has got the people 
behind him. Even small fluctuations in a vote produce a great 
impression on the minds of politicians. 

The comstancy or mutability of electoral bodies is a difficult 
phenomenon to explain, especially where secret voting prevails, 
and a dangerous one to generaliy,e on. The tendency of the 
electoral vote in any constituency to shift from- Tory to Whig 
or Whig to Tory, u.sed in England to ho (h'omcd to indicate 
the presence of a corrupt elemont. It was a hiack mark against 
a borough. In America it sometimes deserves the same inter- 
pretation, for there are corruptible masses in not a huv <listri(!ts. 
But there arc also cases in which it points to the; (ixistcnicc of an 
exceptionally thoughtful and unprejudiced element in the popu- 
lation, an element which rejects party dictation, and seeks to 
cast its vote for the best Tnan. The average Amerioaii voter is 
more likely to consider himself attached to a party than the 
Engii,sh, and is, I think, less capricious, and therefore if a transfer 
of vot('.s from one party to the other does not arise from some 
corrupt influence, it betokens serious disapproval on the ijart 
of the Bolters. Fluctuations are mo.st frequent in some of the 
less sober and steady Western States, and in some of the most 
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enlightened, such as New York and Massachusetts. In the 
former the people may be carried away by a sudden impulse ; 
in the latter there is a section which judges candidates more by 
personal merits than by 23arty professions. 

These defects which may be noted in the constitutional 
mechanism for enabling public opinion to rule promptly and 
smoothly, are, in a measure, covered by the expertness of 
Americans in using all kinds of voluntary and private agencies 
for the diffusion and expression of opinion. Where the object 
is to promote some pai'ticulai’ cause, associations are formed and 
federated to one another, funds are collected, the press is set to 
work, lectures are delivered. When the law can profitably be 
invoiced (which is often the case in a country governed by con- 
stitutions standing above the legislature), counsel are retained 
and suits in.stituted, all with the celerity and skill wdiicli long 
practice in such work has given. If the cause has a moral bear- 
ing, efforts are made to enlist the religious or semi-religious 
magazines, and the ministers of religion.^ Deputations proceed 
to Washington or to the State caihtal, and lay siege to individual 
legislators. Sometimes a distinct set of women’s .societies is 
created, whose action on and through women is all the more 
powerful because the deference sho^vn to the so-called weaker 
sex enables them to do what would be resented in men. Once 
in low'a, wdicn a tcmijerance ticket was being run at the elections, 
parties of ladies gathered in front of the polling booths and sang 
hymns all day while the citizens voted. Every one remembers 
the “Women’s Whisky War” when, in several Western States, 
bands of women entered the drinking saloons and, by entreaties 
and rei)roaches, drove out the customers. In no country has 
any sentiment which touches a number of persons so many ways 
of making itself felt ; though, to be sure, when the first and chief 
effort of every group is to convince the w'orld that it is strong, 
and growing daily stronger, great is the difficulty of determining 
whether those who are vocal are really numerous or only noisy. 

For the promotion of party oijinion on the leading questions 
tliac divide or occupy parties, there exist, of course, the regular 
party organizations, whose complex and widely ramified mecihaii- 
isin ha.s licen described in an earlier chapter. Opinion is, how- 
ever, the thing with which this mechanism is at present least 

1 In Philadelphia, during a struggle against the City Boss, the clergy -were 
reauested to preach election sermons. 
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occupied. Its maia objects are the seleetioa of the i)arty 
candidate.s and the conduct of the canvass at eh'ct ions. Trtuii's 
of the other purpose remain in the practice of adoi)1 ins, id, State 
and national conventions, a platform, or tlecliiridion of prin- 
ciples and views, which is the electoral mauifestij of tiu! piirty, 
embodying the tenets which it is supposed to liv<! foi'. A con- 
vention is a body fitted neither by its numbor.s nor its ctiiiipo.si- 
tion for the discussion and sifting of political doctrines ; but, 
even if it were so fitted, that is not the work to which its masters 
would set it. A “platform” is invariably prepared by a small 
committee, and usually adopted by the general committee, and 
by the convention, with little change. Its tendency is neither 
to define nor to convince, but rather to attract and to confuse. 
It is a mixture of denunciation, declamation, and conciliation. 
It reprobates the opposite party for their past misdeeds, and 
“views with alarm” their present policy. It repeats the tale of 
tlie services which the party of those who issue it has rendered 
in the past, is replete with sounding democratic generalities, and 
attempts so to expand and expound the traditional party tenet.s 
as to malce these include all .sound doctrines, anti deserve the 
support of all good citizens. Seldom in recent years have either 
platforms or the process that produces them had a powerful in- 
fluence on the maturing and clarification of |)olitical opinion. 
However, in such times as that which iramcidiatcily lu’oeeded the 
Civil War, and again in the Silver struggle of 189(>, conventions 
have recorded the acceptance of certain vital propositions, and 
rejection of certain dangerous proposals, by one or other of the 
great parties, and they may again have to do so, not to add that 
an irapnideiit platform lays a party open to damagiug attacks. 
When imy important election comes off, the party organization 
sends its speakers out on stumping tours, and distributes a 
flood of cam])aign literature. At other times opinion moves in a 
different piano from that of party machinery, and is sctu'Cely 
affected by it. 

One miglit expect that in the United States the thoughts of 
the people would be more equably and imiformly employed on 
politics than in European countries. The contrary is the case. 
Opinion, no doubt, is always alive and vigilant, always in process 
of formation, growth, and decay. But its activity is less con- 
tinuous and sustained than in Europe, because there is a greater 
difference between the spring-tide of a presidential campaign 
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year and the neai)-tides of the three off years than there is 
between one year and another under the European system of 
chambers which may be dissolved and ministries which may be 
upset at any momtuit. Excitement at one time is succeeded l^y 
exhaustion at another. America suffers from a sort of intermit- 
tent fever — what oire may call a quintan ague. Every fourth 
year there come terrible shakings, passing into the hot fit of the 
presidential election; then follows what physicians call “the 
interval” ; then again the fit. In Europe the persons Avho move 
in the inner sphere of politics, give unbroken attention to political 
problems, always discussing them both among themselves and be- 
fore the people. Asthe corresponding persons in America are not 
organized into a class, and to some extent not engaged in practical 
politics, the work of discussion has been left to he done, in the 
three “off years,” by the journalists and a few of the more active 
and thoughtful statesmen, with casual aid from such private 
citizens as may be interested. Noav many problems require 
uninterrupted and what may be called scientific or professional 
study. Foreign policy obviously presents such problems. The 
shortcomings of modern England in the conduct of foreign affairs 
have been not unreasonably attributed to the fact that, while the 
attention of her statesmen is constantly distracted from them by 
domestic struggles, her people have not been accustomed to 
turn their eyes abroad except when some exciting event, such 
as the Egyptian troubles of 1882--5 or the Bulgarian massacre 
of 1876, force, s them to do so. Hence a State like Germany, 
where a strong throne can keep a strong minister in power for 
a long period, obtains advantages w'hich must be credited not 
wholly to the wisdom of the statesmen, but also to the diffi- 
culties under which their rivals in more democratic countries 
labour. America has bad few occasions for giving her attention 
to foreign affairs, but some of her domestic difficulties are such 
as to demand that careful observation and unbroken reflection 
which neither her executive magistrates, nor her legislatures, nor 
any leading class among her people now give. 

Those who know the United States and have been, struck by 
tlie quantity of rvlnat is called politics there, may tliink that 
this description underrates the volume and energy of pid)li(; 
political discussion. I admit the endless hubbub, the constant 
elections in one district or another, the paragraph.s in the news- 
papers as to tlie movements or intentions of this or that promi- 
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nent man, the reports of what is doing in Congress, and in the 
State legislatures, the decisions of the Federal Courts in con- : 

stitutional ciuestions, the rumours about new combinations, the . 
revelations of Ring intrigues, the criticisms on appointments. 

It is nevertheless true that in proportion to the number of words 
spoken, articles printed, telegrams sent, and acts performed, i 

less than is needed is done to form serious political thought, j 

and bring practical problems towards a solution. I once trav- f 

elled through Transylvania with Mr. Leslie Stephen in a peasant’s ! 

wagon, a rude, long, Ioav structure filled with hay. The 
roads were rough and stony, the horses jangled their bells, the ! 

driver shouted to the horses and cracked his whip, the wheels ! 

clanked, the boards rattled, we were deafened and shaken and 
.jolted. We fancied ourselves moving rapidly so long as we 
looked straight in front, but a glance at the trees on the roadside 
showed that the speed was about three miles an hour. So the 
pother and din of American politics keep the people awake, and j 

give them a sense of stir and motion, but the machine of govern- . j: 

ment carries them slowly onward. Fortunately they have no 1 

need to hurry. It is not so much by or through the machinery I 

of government as by their orvn practical good .sense, which at . 

last finds a solution the politicians may have failed to find, that s 

the American people advance. When a European visitor dines ; 

ivith a company of the best citizens in such a city as Chicago or j 

Boston, Cleveland or Baltimore, he is struck by the acuteness, I 

the insight, the fairness, with which the condition and require- j 
ments of the country are discussed, the freedom from such pas- 
sion or class feeling as usually clouds equally able Europeans, 
the substantial agreement between members of both the great 
parties as to the reforms that are wanted, the patriotism which 
is so proud of the real greatness of the Union as frankly to ac- 
knowledge its defects, the generous appreciation of all that is , 

best in the character or political methods of other nations. I 

One feels what a reserve fund of wisdom and strength the ooun- p 

try has in such men, who, so far from being aristocrats or recluses, | 

are usually the persons whom their native fellow-townsmen best 
know and most rcspecjt as prominent in business and in the pro- 
fessions. In ordinary times the practical concern of such men r 

with either national or local politics is no greater, possibly less, 
than that of the leaders of business in an English town towards 
its municipal affairs. But when there comes an iqn-ising against 
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I, he bosises, it is these men who are called upon to I3ut tliemselve.s 
a1; tlie hcaul of it ; or when a question like that of civil sei’vico re- 
form has been before the nation foi- some time, it is tJieir opinion 
which strikes the keynote for that of their city or (!lsi-,rict, and 
whicli shames or alarms the professional politicians. Men of the 
same typti, thouj^li inclivi(lually less (ion.spicuous tlian tho.se 
wliom I take as (!xam])les, are to be found in many of the smaller 
towns, especially in the Eastern and Middle States, and as time 
goes on their influence grows. Much of the value of this most 
educated and reflective class in America consists in their being 
no longer blindly attached to their party, liecause more alive to 
the principles for which parties ought to exist. They may be 
numerically a small minority of the voters, but as in many 
States the two regular parties command a nearly equal normal 
voting strength, a small seedion detaclied from oither party can 
turn an election by throwing its vote for the candidate, to which- 
ever party he belongs, whom it thinks capable and honest. 
Thus an independent group wiclils a power altogether dispro- 
portionate to its numl)(n-s, and by a sort of side wind cannot only 
make its hostility feared, but secure a wider currency for its 
opinions. What o])inion chiefly needs in America in order to 
control the politicians is not so much men of leisure, for men of 
leisure may be dilettantes and may lack a grip of realities, but 
a more sustained activity on the part of the men of vigorously 
independent minds, a more sedulous effort on their part to impress 
their vienvs upon the masses, and a disposition on the part of the 
ordinary well-meaning but often inattentive citizens to prefer 
the realities of good administration to outworn party cries. 
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THE TYRANNY OP THE MAJORITY 

The expression “tyranny of the majority" is commonly used 
to denote any abuse by the majority of the powers which they 
enjoy, in free countries under and through the law, and in all 
countries outside the law. Such abuse will not be tyrannous 
in the sense of being illegal, as men called a usurper like Dionysius 
of Syracuse or Louis Napoleon in France a tyrant, for in free 
countries whatever the majority chooses to do in the prescribed 
constitutional way will be legal. It will bo tyrannous in the 
sense of the lines 

“O it is oxooHoiit 

To have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 

That is to say, tyranny consi-sts in the wanton or inequitable 
use of strength by the stronger, in the use of it to do things 
which one equal would not attempt against another. A majority 
is tyrannical when it decides without hearing the minority, 
when it suppresses fair and temperate criticism on its own acts, 
wIk'ti it insists on restraining men in matters wh(>re restraint is 
not required by the common interest, when it forces men to 
contril)utc money to objects which they disapprove; and which 
the common iutcu-cst docs not demand, when it subjects to social 
penalties persons who disagree from it in matters not vital to 
the common welfare. The element of tyranny lies in tlio wan- 
tonness of the act, a wantonness springing from tiie insolence 
witich sense of overwhelming power breeds, or in the fact that it 
is a misuse for one purpose of authority granted for another. 
It, consists not in the form of the act, which may 1)(; perfectly 
legal, but in the spirit and temper it reveals, and in the sense 
of injustice and oppression which it evokes in the minority. 

Philosophers have long since perceived that the same ten- 
dencies to a wanton or unjust abuse of power which exist in a 
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despot or a ruling oligarchy may be expected in a democracy 
from the ruling majority, because they are tendencies incidental 
to human nature.^ The danger was felt and feared by the 
sages of 1787, and a passage in the Federalist (No. L.) dwells 
on the safeguards which the great size of a Federal republic, 
and the diverse elements of which it will be composed, offer 
against the tendency of a majority to oppress a minority. 

Since Tocqueville dilated upon this as the capital fault of the 
American government and people, Eui’opeans, already prepared 
to expect to find the tyranny of the majority a characteristic 
sin of democratic nations, have been accustomed to think of the 
United States as disgraced by it, and on the strength of this 
instance have predicted it as a necessary result of the growth 
of democracy in the Old World. It is therefore worth while 
to inquire what foundation exists for the reproach as addressed 
to the Americans of to-day. 

We may look for signs of this tyranny in three quarters — 
first, in the legislation of Congress; second, in the consti- 
tutions and statutes of the States; third, in the action of 
public opinion and sentiment outside the sphere of law. 

The Federal Constitution, which has not only limited the 
competence of Congress, but hedged it round with many posi- 
tive prohibitions, has closed some of the avenues by which a 
majority might proceed to abuse its powem. Freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, opportunities for debate, are all amply 
secured. The power of taxation, and that of regulating com- 
merce, might conceivably be used to oppress certain classes of 
persons, as, for instance, if a prohibitory duty were to be laid 
on certain articles which a minority desired and the majority con- 
demned the use of. But nothing of the sort has been attempted. 
Whatever may be thought of the expediency of the present 
tariff, which, no doubt, favours one class, it cannot be said to 
oppress any class. In its political action, as, for instance, 
during the struggle over slavery, when for a while it refused 
to receive Abolitionist petitions, and even tried to prevent the 
transrai.ssion by mail of Abolitionist matter, and again during 
and after the war in some of its reconstruction measures, the 

1 Tlie TOmi)nrison of the majovity to an absolute mon.areh ia as old as Aris- 
totle. iitpapxos 6 OTjpo! ylveTai (PoUli iv. 4, 26) ; &<nrep Tvpduvip ry 
Xap‘l;6p.emi (lin’d, ii. 12, 4). In the Greek cities, where the respect for law 
was weak, a triumphant party frequently overrode the law, just as the tyrants 
did. 
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majority, under the pressure of excitement, exerciseil its powers 
harshly and unwisely. But such political action is hardly the 
kind of action to which the charge we are exaniining applies. 

In the States, a majority of the citizens may act either directly 
in enacting (or amending) a constitution, or through tlioir 
legislature by passing statutes. We might (ixpect to find 
instances of abuse of power more in the former than in the latter 
class of cases, because, though the legislature is habitually and 
the people of the State only intermittently active, the legislatures 
have now been surrounded by a host of constitutional limitations 
whicli a tyrannical majority would need some slcill to evade. 
However, one discovers wonderfully little in the State Constitu- 
tions now in force of which a minority can complain. These 
instruments contain a great deal of ordinary law and admin- 
istrative law. If the tendency to abuse legislative* power to the 
injury of any edass were general, instances of it could not fail to 
appear. One does not find them. Tln'i'i*. ari> some provisions 
strictly regulating corporations, and ('.specially railroads and 
banks, which may perhap.s be unwise, and which in limiting tlie 
modes of using capital apply rather to the rich than to the masses. 
But such provisions cannot be called wanton or oppressive. 

The same remark applies to the ordinary statutes of the 
States, so far as I have beeir able to ascertain their character. 
They can rardj'- be used to repreiss opinion or its (;xpression, 
because the State Constitutions contain ample guarantees for 
free speech, a free pre,ss, and the right of public meeding. For 
the same reason, they cannot encroach on the personal lilicrty 
of the citizen, nor on the full enjoyment of private property. 
In all such fundamentals the majority has prudimtly takom the 
po.ssiljk; alniso of its power out of the hands of the legislature, 

Win'll we come to minor matters, we ai'e met by the dilficiilty 
of determining what is a legitimate exercise of legislative author- 
ity. No-\vhere are men agreed as to the limits of state inter- 
ference. Some f(;w think that law ought not to re.striet the sale 
of iiito.x'icants at all ; many more that it ought not to make the 
procuring of them, for purposes of pleasure, difficult or impossible. 
Otlier,s hold that the common welfare justifies prolubition. 
Some deciin it unjust to tax a man, and especially an unmarried 
man, for ilie support of public schools, or at any rate of public 
schools other than elementary. To most Roman Catholics it 
sooms unju,st to refuse denominational schools a share of the 
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i'lnuls niisccl by taxing, among other citizens, those who hold 
it a duty to send their children to schools in which their own 
faith is inculcated. Some think a law tyrannical which forbids 
a man to exclude others from ground which he keeps waste and 
barren, while others blame the law which permits a man to reserve, 
as they think, tyramiically, large tracts of country for his own 
personal enjoyment. So any form of state astablishment or en- 
dowment of a particular creed or religious body will by some be 
deemed an abuse, by others a wise and proper use of state 
authority. Remembering such differences of opinion, all I can 
say is that even those who take the narrower view of state 
functions will find little to censure in the legislation of American 
States. They may blame the restriction or prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicants. They may think that the so-called “moral 
legislation” for securing the purity of literature, and for protect- 
ing the young against cigarettes and other temptations, attempts 
too much. Idiey may question tlie expediency of the legislation 
intended for the bernifit of nmi-king men. But there are few of 
these provisions which can be called harsh or tyrannical, which 
display a sjjirit that ignores or tramples on the feelings or rights 
of a minority. The least defensible statutes are perhaps those 
which California has aimed at the Chinese (who are not technically 
a minority since they are not citizens at all), and those by which 
some Southern States have endeavoured to accentuate the sepa- 
ration between whites and negroes, forbidding them to be taught 
in the same schools or colleges or to travel in the same ears. 

We come now to the third way in which a majority may 
tyrannize, i.c. by the imposition of purely social penalties, from 
mere disapproval up to insult, injury, and boycotting. The 
greatest of Athenian statesmen claimed for his countrjunen that 
they set an exanrple to the rest of Greece in that enlightened 
toleration which does not even visit with black looks tiiose 
who hold unpopular opinions, or venture in anywise to differ 
from the prevailing sentiment. Such enliglitcnnuait is doul )tless 
one of the latest fruits and croTOs of a high civilization, and all 
the more to lie admired when it is not the result of indifference, 
hut coexist.s with energetic action in the field of politics or religion 
or social reform. 

If social persecution exists in the America of to-day, it is 
only in a few dark corners. One may travel all over the North 
and W('st, mingling with all classes and reading the newspap(;i's. 
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without lieariug of it. As respects religion, so long as one dues 
not openly affront the feelings of one’s neigli])ours, one may say 
what one likes, and go or not go to church. Douhtless a man, 
and still more a woman, may be better thought of, especially in a 
country place or small town, for being a church member and 
Sunday-school teacher. But no one suffers in mind, liody, or 
estate for simply holding aloof from a religious or any other 
voluntary association. He would be more likcdy to sufh'r iu an 
English village. Even in the South, where a stricter standard 
of orthodoxy is mamtained among the Protestant clergy than in 
the North or West, a layman may think as he pleases. It is the 
same as regards social questions, and of course as regards politics. 
To boycott a man for his politics, or even to discourage his shop 
in the way not uncommon in parts of rural England and Ireland, 
would excite indignation in America ; as the attempts of some 
labour organizations to boycott firms resisting strikes have 
aroused strong diapkiusurc. If in the South a man took to 
cultivating the friendship of negroes and organizing tliem in clubs, 
or if in the far West a man made himself the ehaminon of the 
Indians, he might find his life become imiileasant, though one 
hears little of recent instances of the kind. In anj' part of the 
country he who should use his rights of property in a hard or 
unneighbourly way, who, for instance, should refuse all access 
to a waterfall or a beautiful point of view, would bo reprobated 
and sent to Coventry. I know of no such eases ; perhaps tlu! 
fear of general disapproval iircveuts their arising. 

In saying that there is no social persecution, I do not deny 
that in some places, as, for instance, in the smaller tmvns of 
th(i West, there may sometimes have been too little allowance 
for iliffereiice of tastes and pursuits, too much disposition to 
expect every family to conform to the same standard of propriety, 
and follow the same haliits of life. A person acting, however 
innocently, without regard to the beliefs and prejudices of his 
neighbours might be talked about, and pcrhiips looked askance 
upon. A'lany a man used to the variety of London or Wasliing- 
ton would feel the inonotouy of Western life, and the uniform ajj- 
plicatiou of its standards, irksome and even galling. But, so fjir 
as I could ascertain, he would have nothing specific to eornphiin 
of. And these Western towns become every day more like the 
cities of tlu! East. Taking the country all in all, it is hard to 
imagine more complete liberty than individuals and groups enjoy 
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either to express and propagate their views, or to act as they 
please within the limits of the law, limits which, except as re- 
gards the sale of intoxicants, are chawn as widely as in Western 
Europe. 

In the earlier half of last century it was very different Con- 
gress was then as now debarred from oppressive legislation. But 
in some Northern States the legislatures were not slow to deal 
harshly with persons or societies who ran counter to the domi- 
nant sentiment. The persecution by the legislature of Con- 
necticut, as well as by her own townsfolk, of Miss Prudenee 
Crandall, a benevolent Quakeress who had opened a school for 
negro children, is a wnll-remembered instance. A good many 
rigidly Puritanic statutes stood unrepealed in New England, 
though not always put in force against the transgre,ssor. In 
the Slave States law's of the utmost severity punished Avhoso- 
ever should by word or act assail the “peculiar institution.” 
Even more tyrannical than the laws wns the sentiment of the 
masses. In Bo,ston a mob, a well-dressed mob, largely com- 
posed of the richer sort of people, hunted Garrison for his life 
through the streets because ho w'as printing an Al)olitionist 
journal ; a mob in Illinois shot Elijah Lovejoy for the same 
offence ; and as late as 1844 another Illinois crow'd killed Joseph 
Smith, the Mormon prophet, who, whatever may be thought of 
his honesty or his doctrines, w'as as much entitled to the protec- 
' tion of the laws as any other citizen. In the South, as every 
one know.s, there w'as a reign of terror as regards slavery. Any 
one suspected of Abolitionism might think himself lucky if he 
escaped witii tar and feathers, and w'as not shot or flogged almost 
to death. This extreme sensitiveness was of cour.s(! eonfined to a 
few burning questions ; but the habit of repressing by law 
or witliout law obnoxious opinions was likely to spread, and did 
spread, at least in the South, to other matters also. As regards 
thought and opinion generally over the Union, Toc!que\’illo de- 
clares : — 

"Jo no eonnais pas de paysou fl regne, en geiiHinl, nioins d’indepen- 
daiice d'espril; et dti veritable Uberte de discussion qii’en Ainorique. La 
inajorito trace im cercle formidable autour de la percseo. An dedans de 
oe.s limites, r(ifiriva,iii est libre, mais malheur a lui .s’il ose on. sortir ! Ce 
n’est pas ciu’il ait a oraiudre un auto-da-rs, mais il est en. butte a dos 
ddgoflts do tout genre et a des perseciutions de tons les jours. La carrifu’e 
politique lui est fermfie : il a offense la soule puissaime qui ait la faeulte 
do I’ouvrir. On lui refuse tout, jusqu’a la gloiro.” — Vol. ii. eh. 7. 
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He aRcrihes not only the want of great statesmen, but the low 
level of literature, learning, and thought, to this total absence 
of intellectual freedom. 

It is iiard for any one who knows the Northern Riai.('s now 
to i)eli('vc- that this can have been a just descripiiou of iltein 
so hiU'ly as I.S32. One is tempted to think that d''o(;(}uc.'\-ille’s 
.soiru'whai pessimistic friends in New England, mortili('(l liy tlu; 
poverty o:l intellectual jrroduction around them, may liavc' ('xag- 
gerated the repressive tendencies in which they found the cause 
of that poverty. We can now see that the explanation was erro- 
neous. Freedom does not necessarily increase fertility. As they 
erred in their diagnosis, they may have erred in their observation 
of the symptoms. 

Assuming, however, that the description was a just one, 
how are we to e.xplain the change to the absolute freedom and 
tolerance of to-day, when every man may sit under his own vine 
and fig-tree and say and do (provided he drink noii the juice of 
that vine) what he pleases, none making him afraid ? 

One may suspetd that '.roeqiKiville, struck Iry the enormous 
power of general opinion, attributed too much of (he .submissive- 
ness which he observed to the active coercion of the majority, 
and too little to that tendency of the minority to accpiiesconce 
which will be discussed in the next, succeeding chapter. Retting 
this aside, however, and assuming that the majority did in those 
days really tyrannize, several causes may be as.signed for its 
having ceasecl to do so. One is the absence of viobuit pas,sions. 
Slavery, the chief source of ferocity, was 1o tlu^ hcaied minds 
of the South a matter of life or death ; Abolitionism seemed to 
many in the North a disloyal heresy, the ncct'ssary parent of 
disunion. Since the Civil War there has bo(!n no orisls calcu- 
lated to tempt majorities to abuse their legal powers. Partisan- 
ship has for years past been more intense in Great Britain — 
not to say Ireland — and France than in America. Wlien 
Tocqueville saw the United States, the democratic! spirit was in 
tlio Jieyday of its youthful strength, flashed with scjlf-confidencc, 
intoxicated with the exuberance of its own freedom. The first 
generation of statesmen whose authority lead restrained the 
ums.ses, had jast quitted the stage. The anarohic teachings of 
Jefferson had borne fruit. Acimiuistratiou and Ic^gislatioii, 
flit hevto left to the educated classes, had been seized liy the rude 
hands of men of low social position and scanty knowledge. 
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A reign of brutality and violence had set in over large regions of 
the country. Neither literature nor the universities exercised 
as yet my sensible power. The masses were so persuaded of 
their immense superiority to all other peoples, past as well as 
present, that they would listen to nothing but flattery, and their 
intolerance spread from politics into every other sphere. Our 
Euro])Ci.ui philosopher may therefore have been correct in his 
description of the facts as he saw them : he erred in supposing 
them essential to a democratic government. As the nation 
grew, it purged away these faults of youth and inexperience : 
the stern discipline of the Civil War taught it .sobriety, and in 
giving it something to be really proud of, cleared away the fumes 
of self-conceit. 

The years which have passed since the war have been years 
of immensely extended and popularized culture and enlighten- 
ment. Bigotry in religion and in everything else has been 
broken down. The old landmarks have been removed : the 
habits and methods of free inquiry, if not generally practised, 
have at lesist become superficially familiar ; the “latest result.s,'’ 
as people call them, of European thought have been brought to 
the knowledge of the native Americans more fully than to the 
masses of Europe. At the same time, as all religious and socio- 
religious questions, except those which relate to education, are 
entirely disjoined from politics and the State, neither those who 
stand by the old views, nor those who embrace the new, carry that 
bitterness into their controversies which is natural in countries 
where religious questions are also party questions, where the 
clergy are a privileged and salaried order, where the throne is 
held bound to defend the altar, and the workman is taught to 
believe that both are leagued against him. The influence of 
these causes will, it may be predicted, be permanent. Should 
passion again invade politics, or should the majority become 
convinced that its interests will be secured by overtaxing the 
few, one can imagine the tendency of fifty years ago reappear- 
ing in now forms. But in no imaginable future is there likely 
to bo any attempt to repre.s.s either by law or by opinion the 
free exercise and exjrression of speculative thought on morals, 
on religion, and indeed on every matter not within the immediate 
range of politics. 

If the above account be correct, the tyranny of the majority 
is no longer a lilemish on the American .system, and the charges 
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brou^Jit agtiiiLst dmiocrucy from the KiijJiRJHed exiimplc of 
America are groundless. As tyranny is one of those evils 
which tends to perpetuate itself, those who had been oppn’ssed 
revenging themselves by becoming oppressors in their turn, 
the fact that a danger once dreaded has now disappeared is no 
•small evidence of the recuperative forces of the American 
government, and the healthy tone of the American jroople. 
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THE FATALISM OP THE MULTITUDE 

One feature of thought and sentiment in the United States 
needs special examination because it has been by most observ- 
ers either ignored or confounded mth a phenomenon which is 
at bottom quite different. This is a fatalistic attitude of mind, 
which, since it disposes men to acquiesce in the rule of num- 
bers, has been, when perceived, attributed to or identified with 
what is commonly called the Tjuanny of the Majority. The ten- 
dency to fatalism is never far from mankind. It is one of the 
first solutions of the riddle of the earth propounded by meta- 
physics. It is one of tlu; last, pi'opomided by science. It has 
at all times formed the background to religions. No race is 
naturally less disposed to a fatalistic view of things than is the 
Anglo-American, ivith its restless self-reliant energy. 

Nil aetum reputans dum quid rostarot agendum, 
its slender taste for intros])ection or meditation. Nevertheless, 
even in this people the conditions of life and politics have bred 
a sentiment or tendency which seems best described by the 
name of fatalism. 

In small and rude communities, every free man, or at least 
every head of a household, feels Ms OAvn significance and real- 
izes his own independence. He relies on himself, he is little 
interfered with by neighbours or rulers.* Ills -will and his 
action count for something in the conduct of the affairs of the 
(.'ommuuity iui bedongs to, yet common affairs ai’e few eom- 
piired to those in which he must depend on his own exertions. 
The most striking pictures of intlividuahsm that literature 
has preserved for us are those of the Homeric heroes, and of 
the even more terrible and .self-reliant warriors of the Norse 

> The kind of .<3clf-rcliant attitude I am seeking to describe is quite a different 
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sagas, men like Eagnar Lodbrog and Egil son of Skallagrim, 
who did not regard even the gods, but trusted their owti might 
and main. In more developed states of society organized on 
an oligarchic basi.s, such as were the feudal kingdoms of the 
Middle Agfis, or in socially aristocratic countries such as most 
parts of Europe have remained down to onr own time, Ihe bulk 
of the people are no doulrt in a dependent condition, but ('ach 
person derives a certain sense of personal eouse<iuenc(;! from the 
strength of his group and of the person or family at the heatl 
of it. Moreover, the upper class, being the class which thinks 
and writes, as well as leads in action, impresses its own type 
upon the character of the whole nation, and that type is si ill 
individualistic, with a strong consciousness of personal free will, 
and a tendency for each man, if not to think for himself, at 
least to value and to rely on his own opinion. 

Let us suppose, however, that the aristocratic, .structure .of 
society has been dissolved, that the old groups have disap- 
peared, that men have come to feel themse.lves mi'inbi'rs rather 
of the nation than of classes, or families, or (tomnnn Lilies witiun 
the nation, that a levelling process has dc'stroyed the ascen- 
dency of birth and rank, that large landed estates no longer 
exist, that many persons in what was previously the humbler 
class have acquired possession (Lf property, that Icnowledge 
is easily accessible and the power of using it no longer confined 
to the few. Under such conditions of social equality the habit 
of intellectual command and individual sdf-eoulidenci! wall have 
vaiLished from the leading class, which creates the; type of 
national character, and will exist nowhere in tlie nation. 

Let us suppose, further, that political equality has gone 
hand iix hand with the levelling down of social (‘minerice. 
Eveiy citizen enjoys the same right of clccitiug tin; L'ejjreseii- 
tatives and officials, the same right of himself Ixieoming a rep- 
resentative or an official. Every one is equally concerned in 
the conduct of public affairs, and siPce no man’s opinion, how- 
ever great his superiority in wealth, knowledge, or personal 
capacity, is legally entitled to any more w'cight than anotlioir’s, 
no man is entitled to set special value on his own opinion, 
or to expect others to defer to it ; for pretensioius to authority 
will be promptly resented. All disputes are referred to the 
determination of the majority, there being no legal distinc- 
tion between the naturally strong and naturally weak, be 
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tween the rich and the poor, between the wise and the fool- 
ish. In such a state of things the strong man’s self-confidence 
and sense of individual force wall inevitably have been lowered, 
because he will feel that he is only one of many, that his vote 
or voice counts for no more than that of his neighbour, that 
he can prevail, if at all, only by keeping himself on a level 
with his neighbour and recognizing the latter’s personality as 
being every whit equal to his o\vn. 

Suppose, further, that all this takes place in an enormously 
large and populous country, where the governing voters are 
counted by so many millions that each individual feels himself 
a mere drop in the ocean, the influence which he can exert 
privately, whether by his personal gifts or by. his wealth, being 
confined to the small circle of his tmvn or neighbourhood. On 
all sides there stretches round liim an illimitable horizon ; and 
beneath the blue vault which meets that horizon there is eveiy- 
where the same busy multitude wdth its clamour of mingled 
voices wliich he hears close by. In this multitude his own 
being seems lost. He has the sense of insignificance which 
overwhelms us when at night w'e survey the host of heaven, 
and know that from even the nearest fixed star this planet of 
ours is invisible. 

In such a country, where complete political equality is 
strengthened and perfected by complete social equality, wdiere 
the w'ill of the majority is absolute, unquestioned, ahvays 
invoked to decide every question, and wdiore the numbers 
which decide are so vast that one comes to regard them as one 
re.garcls the largel.y working forces of nature, W'e may expect to 
find certain feelings and beliefs dominant in the minds of men. 

One of these is that the majority must prevail. All frtje 
government rests on this belief, for there is no other way of 
W'orking free government. To obey the majority is, therefore, 
both a necjcssity and a duty, a duty l)ecause the alternative 
would be ruin and the breaking up of laws. 

Out of this dogma there grows up another which is less dis- 
tinctly admitted, and indeed held rather implicitly than con- 
sciously, that the majority is right. And out of both of these 
there grows again the feeling, still less consciously held, but 
not less truly operative, that it is vain to oppose or censure 
the majority. 

It may seem that there is a long step from the first of these 
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propositions to the second and third; and that, in fact, the 
very existence of a minority striving with a majority implies 
that there must be many who hold the majority to bo wrong, 
and are prepared to resist it. Men do not at once abandon 
their views because they have been outvoted ; they reiterate 
their views, they reorganize their party, they hoi)o to prevail, 
and often do prevail in a sub.sequent trial of strength._ 

All this is doubtless involved in the very methods of popular 
government. But it is, nevertheless, true that the belief in 
the right of the majority lies very near to the belief that the 
majority must be right. As self-government is based on the 
notion that each man is more likely to he right than to be 
wrong, and that one man’s opinion must be treated as equality 
good with another’s, there is a presumption that when twenty 
thousand vote one way, and twentj'’-one thousand another, the 
view of the greater number is the better view. The habit of 
deference to a decision actually given strengthens this presump- 
tion, and weaves it into the textm-e of every mind. A con- 
scientious citizen feels that he ought to obey the determination 
of the majority, and naturally prefers to think that which he 
obeys to be right. A citizen languidly interested in the ques- 
tion at issue finds it easier to comply with and adopt the view 
of the majority than to hold out against it. A small number 
of men mth strong convictions or warm party feeling will, for 
a time, resist. But even they feel differently towards their 
cause after it has been defeated from what they did while it 
had still a prospect of success. They know that in the same 
proportion in which their supporters are dismayed, 1hc' majority 
is emboldened and confirmed in its views. It will Ix! harder 
to fight a second battle than it was to fight the first, for there 
is (so to spi'ak) a steeper slope of popular disapproval to bo 
climbed. Tims, just as at the opening of a campaign, the 
event of the first collisions between the hostile armies has 
great significance, because the victory of one is taken as an 
omen and a presage by both, so in the struggles of parties 
success at an incidental election works powerfully to strengthen 
those who succeed, and depress, those who fail, for it inspires 
self-(!onfidence or self-distrust, and it turns the minds of wa,verers. 
The very olrscurity of the causes which move opinion adds 
significaueci to the result. So in the United States, when 
the elections in any State precede by a few weeks a presiden- 
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tial contest, their eflfect has sometimes been so great as vir^ 
tually to determine that contest by filling one side with hope 
and the other with despondency. Those who prefer to srvim 
with the stream are numerous everywhere, and their votes 
have as much weight as the votes of the keenest partisans. 
A inan of convictions may insist that the arguments on both 
sides are after the polling just what they were before. But 
the average man will repeat his arguments with less faith, 
less zeal, more of a secret fear that he may be wrong, than he 
did while the majority was still doubtful; and after every 
reassertion by the majority of its judgment, his knees grow 
feebler, till at last they refuse to carry him into the combat. 

The larger the scale on which the majority works, the more 
potent are these tendencies. When the scene of action is a 
small commonwealth, the individual voters are many of them 
personally known to one another and the motives which deter- 
mine their votes are understood and discounted. When it is a 
moderately-sized country, the towns or districts which compose 
it are not too numerous for reckoning to overtake and imagina- 
tion to picture them, and in many cases their action can be 
(jxplaiued by well-known causes which may be represented as 
transitory. But when the theatre stretches itself to a conti- 
nent, when the number of voters is counted by many millions, 
the wings of Imagination droop, and the huge voting mass 
ceases to be thought of as merely so many individual human 
beings no wiser or better than one’s own neighbours. The 
phenomenon seems to pass into the category of the phenomena 
of nature, governed by far-reaching and inexorable laws whose 
character science has only imperfectly ascertained, and which 
she can use only by obeying. It inspires a sort of awe, a sense 
of individual impotence, like that w'hich man feels when he 
contemplates the majestic and eternal forces of the inanimate 
world. Such a feeling is even stronger when it operates, not 
on a cohesive minority which had lately hoped, or may yet 
hope, to become a majority, but on a single man or small 
group of persons cherishing some opinion which the mass 
disapproves. Thus out of the mingled feelings that the multi- 
tude wall prevail, and that the multitude, because it will pre- 
vail, must be right, there grows a self-distrust, a despondency, 
a disposition to fall into line, to acquiesce in the dominant 
opinion, to submit thought as well as action to the encompass- 
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ing power of numbers. Now and then a resolul.o! man will, 
like Athanasius, stand alone against the woiid. But such a 
man must have, like Athanasius, some special spring of inward 
strength ; and tire difficulty of winning over others against the 
overwhelming weight of the multitude will, even in such a 
man, dull the edge of enterprise. An individual seeking to 
make his view prevail, looks forth on his hostile fellow-country- 
men as a solitary swimmer, raised high on a billow jniles from 
land, looks over the coimtless waves that divide him from 
the shore, and quails to think how small the chance that his 
strength can bear him thither. 

This tendency to acquiescence and submission, this sense of 
the insignificance of individual effort, this belief that the affairs 
of men are swayed by large forces whose movement may be 
studied but cannot be turned, I have ventured to call the 
Fatalism of the Multitude. It is often confounded with the 
tyranny of the majority, but is at bottom different, thougli, 
of course, its existence makes aliuses of power by the majority 
easier, because less apt to be resented. But the fatalistic atti- 
tude I have been seeking to do’scribe does not imply any compul- 
sion exerted by the majority. It may rather seem to soften and 
make less odious an exercise of their power, may even dispense 
with that exercise, because it disposes a minority to sul.)mit 
without the need of a command, to renounce spontaneously 
its own view and fall in with the view which the majority has 
expressed. In the fatalism of the multitiide there is neither 
legal nor moral compulsion ; there is merely a loss of resisting 
power, a diminished sense of personal responsibility, and of the 
duty to battle for one’s own opinions, such as has been bred in 
some peoples by the belief in an overmastering fate. It is true 
that the force to which the citizen of the vast democracy sub- 
mits is a moral force, not that of an unapproachable Allah, nor 
of the unchangeable laws of matter. But it is a moral force 
acting on so vast a scale, and from causes often so obscure, that 
its effect on the mind of the individual may well be compared 
with that which religious or scientific fatalism engenders. 

No one will suppose that the above sketch is intended to 
apply literally to the United States, where in some matters 
legal restrictions check a majority, where local self-government 
gives tlie humblest citizen a sphere for public action, where 
individualism is still in many forms and directions so vigorous, 
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An American explorer, an American settler in new lands, an 
American man of business pushing a great enterprise, is a 
being as bold and resourceful as the world has ever seen. All 
I seek to convey is that there are in the United States signs 
of such a fatalistic temper, signs w'hieh one must expect to 
find wherever a vast population governs itself under a system 
of complete social and political equality, and which may grow 
more frequent as time goes on. 

There exist in the American Republic several conditions 
which specially tend to create such a temper. 

One of these is the unbomided freedom of discussion. Every 
view, every line of policy, has its fair chance before the people. 
No one can say that audience has been denied him, and com- 
fort himself with the hope that, when he is heard, the world 
will come round to him. Under a repressive government, the 
sense of grievance and injustice feeds the flame of resistance 
in a persecuted minority. But in a country like this,' where 
the freedom of the press, the right of public meeting, and the 
right of association and agitation have been legally extended 
and are daily exerted more widely than anywhere else in the 
world, there is nothing to awaken that sense. He whom the 
multitude condemns or ignores has no further court of appeal 
to look to. Rome has spoken. His cause has been hearcl and 
judgment has gone against him. 

Another is the intense faith which the Americans have in 
the soundness of their institutions, and in the future of their 
country. Foreign critics have said that they think themselves 
the special objects of the care of Divine Providence. If this 
be so, it is matter neither for .surprise nor for sarcasm. They 
are a religious people. They are trying, and that on the larg- 
est scale, the most remarkable experiment in government the 
world has yet witnessed. They have more than once been sur- 
rounded by perils which affrighted the stoutc.st hearts, and 
they have escaped from these perils into peace and prosperity. 
There is among pious persons a deep conviction — one may 
oftem. hear it expressed on platforms and from pulpits with evi- 
dent .sincerity — that God has specially chosen the nation to 
work out a higher type of civilization than any other State has 
yet attained, and that this great work will surely be brought 
to a happy issue by the protecting hand that has so long guided 
it. And, even when the feeling does not take a theological ex- 
2 a 
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pression, the belief in what is called the “Mission of the Re- 
public” for all humanity is scarcely less ardent. But the 
foundation of the Republic is confidence in the multitude, in 
its honesty and good sense, in the certainty of its arriving at 
right conclusions. Pessimism is the luxury of a handful ; op- 
tiiriism is the private delight, as well as public profession, of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand, for no- 
where does the individual associate himself more constantly 
and directly with the greatness of his country. 

Now, such a faith in the people, and in the forces that sway 
them, disposes a man to acquiescence and submission. He can- 
not long hold that he is right and the multitude wrong. He 
cannot suppose that the country will ultimately suffer because 
it refuses to adopt what he urges upon it. As he comes of an 
energetic stoclc, he will use all proper means to state his views, 
and give them every chance of prevailing. But he submits 
more readily than an Englishman would do, ay, even to what 
an Englishman would think an injury to his private rights. 
When his legal right has been infringed, an American will con- 
fidently proceed to enforce at law his claim to redress, loiowing 
that even against the government a just cause will prevail. 
But if he fails at law, the sense of his individual insignificance 
will still bis voice. It may seem a trivial illustration to ob- 
serve that when a railway train is late, or a wagon drawir up 
opposite a warehouse door stops the street car for a few minutes, 
the passengers take the delay far more coolly and uncomplain- 
ingly than Englishmen would do. But the feeling is the same 
as that which makes good citizens bear vdth the tyranny of 
Bosses. It is all in the course of nature. Others submit ; why 
should one man resist? What is he that he should make a 
fuss because he loses a few minutes, or is taxed too Iffghly? 
The sen.se of the immense multitude around him presses down 
the individual ; and, after all, he reflects, “things will come 
out right” in the end. 

It is hard adequately to convey the impression which the 
vastness of the country and the swift growth of its population 
make upon the European traveller. I well remember how it 
once came on me after climbing a high mountain in an Eastern 
State. All around was thick forest ; but the setting sun lit up 
peaks sixty or seventy miles away, and flashed here and there 
on the windings of some river past a town so far off ns to seem 
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only a spot of white, I opened my map, a large map, which I 
had to spread upon the rocks to examine, and tried to make 
out, as one would have done in Scotland or Switzerland, the 
points in the view. The map, however, was useless, because 
the whole area of the landscape beneath me covered only two 
or three square inches upon it. From such a height in Scot- 
land the eye would have ranged from sea to sea. But here 
when one tried to reckon how many more equally wide stretches 
of landscape lay between this pealc and the Mississippi, which 
is itself only a third of the way across the continent, the cal- 
culation seemed endless and was soon abandoned. Many an 
Englishman comes by middle life to know nearly all England 
like a glove. He has travelled on all the great railroads; 
there is hardly a large town in which he has not acquaintances, 
hardly a county whose scenery is not familiar to him. But no 
American can be familiar with more than a small part of his 
country, for his country is a continent. Arrd all Americans 
live their life through under the sense of this prodigious and 
daily growing multitude around them, which seems vaster the 
more you travel, and the more you realize its uniformity. 

We need not here inquire whether the fatalistic attitude I 
have sought to sketch is the source of more good or evil. It 
seems at any rate inevitable : nor does it fail to produce a sort 
of pleasure, for what the individual loses as an individual he 
seems in a measure to regain as one of the multitude. If the 
individual is not .strong, he is at any rate as strong as any one 
else. His will counts for as much as any other will. He is 
overborne by no superiority. Most men are fitter to make part 
of the multitude than to strive against it. Obedience is to 
most sweeter than independence ; the Roman Catholic Church 
inspires in its children a stronger affection than airy form of 
Protestantism, for she takes their souls in charge, and assures 
them that, with obedience, all will he well. 

That which we are presently concerned to note is how greatly 
such a tendency as I have described facilitates the action of 
opinion as a governing power, enabling it to prevail more 
siviftly and more completely than in countries where men have 
not yet learned to regard the voice of the multitude as the 
voice of fate. Many submit willingly; some unwillingly, yet 
they submit. Rarely does, any one hold out and venture to tell 
the great majority of his countrymen that they are wrong. 
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Moreover, public opinion acquires a solidity which strength- 
ens the whole body politic. Questions on which the 5nass(;s 
have made up their minds pass out of the region of practical 
discussion. Controversy is confined to minor topics, and how- 
ever vehemently it may rage over these, it disturbs the groat 
underhung- matter.? of agreement no more thair a tempoist .stir,s 
the depths of ihe Atlantic. Public order becomes more easily 
maintained, because individuals and small groups have learned 
to .submit even when they feel themselves aggricwed. The man 
who murmurs against the world, Avho continues to preach a 
hopeless cause, incurs contempt, and is apt to be treated as a 
sort ofdunatic!. He who is too -wise to murmur and too proud 
to go on preaching to unheeding ears comes to think that if 
his doctrine is true, yet the time is not ripe or it. He may be 
in error ; but if he is right, the world will ultimately see that 
he is right even -without his effort. One way or another he 
finds it hard to believe that this vast mass and force of popular 
thought in which he lives and moves can he ultimately wrong. 
Securus iudicat orbiS’terrarum. 
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WHEREIN PUBLIC OPINION PAILS 

Without anticipating the criticism of democratic govern- 
ment to be given in a lafe chapter, we may wind up the exami- 
nation of public Opinion by considering what are its merits 
as a governing and overseeing power, and, on the other hand, 
what defects, due either to inherent weakness or to the want 
of appropriate machinery, prevent it from attaining the ideal 
which the Americans have set before themselves. I begin 
with the defects. 

The obvious weakness of government by opinion is the diffi-: 
culty of ascertaining it. English administrators in India la- 
ment the impossibility of learning the sentiments of the natives, 
because in the Ea,st the populations, the true masses, are dumb. 
The press is written by a handful of persons who, in becoming 
writers, have ceased to belong to the multitude, and the mul- 
titude does not read. The difficulties of Western statesmen 
are due to an opposite cause. The populations are highly 
articulate. Such is the din of voices that it is hard to say 
which cry prevails, which is swelled by many, which only by 
a few, throats. The organs of opinion seem almost as numerous 
as the people themselves, and they are all engaged in repre.sent- 
ing their own view as that of “the people.” Like oilier valu- 
able articles, genuine opinion is surrounded by counterfeits. 
The one positive test applicable is that of an election, and an 
election can at best do no more than test the division of opinion 
between two or three great parties, leavhig subsidiary issues 
uncertain, while in many cases the result depends so much on 
the personal merits of the candidates as to render interpreta- 
tion difficult. An American statesman is in no danger of 
consciously running counter to public opinion, but how is he 
to discover whether any particular opinion is making or losing 
way, how is he to gauge the voting strength its advocates can 
put forth, or the moral authority its advocates can exert? 
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Elections cannot be further multiplied, for they are too numer- 
ous already. The referendum, or plan of submitting a specific 
question to the popular- vote, is the logical resource, but it is 
troublesome and costly to take the votes of millions of people 
over an area so large as that of one of the greater States ; much 
more then is the method difficult to apply in Federal matters. 
This is the first drawback to the rule of public opinion. The 
choice of persons for offices is only an indirect and often unsat- 
isfactory way of declaring views of policy, and as the elections 
at which such choices are made come at fixed intervals, time 
is lost in waiting for the opportunity of delivering the popular 
judgment. 

The framers of the American Constitution may not have 
perceived that in labouring to produce a balance, as well between 
the national and State governments as between the Executive 
and Congress, in weakening each single authority in the govern- 
ment by dividing powers and functions among each of them, 
they were throwing upon the nation at large, that is, upon 
unorganized public opinion, more work than it had ever dis- 
charged in England, or could duly discharge in a country so 
divided by distances and jealousies as the United States then 
were. Distances and jealousies have been lessened. But as 
the progress of democracy has increased the self-distrust and 
submission to the popular voice of legislators, so the defects 
incident to a system of restrictions and balances have been 
aggravated. Thus the difficulty inherent in government by 
public opinion makes itself seriously felt. It can expre,ss 
desires, but has not the machinery for turning them into prac- 
tical schemes. It can determine ends, but is less fit to examine 
and select means. Yet it has weakened the organs by which 
the business of finding appropriate means ought to be discharged. 

American legislatures are bodies witli limited powers and sit- 
ting for short terms. Their members are less qualified for the 
work of constructive legislation than are those of most Euro- 
pean cluuubers. They are accustomed to consider themselves 
delegates from their respective States and districts, res]^on- 
sible to those districts, rather than councillons of the whole 
nation labouring for its general interests ; and they have no 
executive leaders, seeing that no official sits either in Congress 
or in a State legislature. Plence if at any time the people desire 
measures which do not merely repeal a law or direct an appro- 
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priation, but establish some administrative scheme, or mark out 
some positive line of financial policy, or provide some body of 
rules for dealing with such a topic as bankruptcy, railroad or 
canal communications, the management of public lands, and so 
forth, the people cannot count on having their wishes put into 
tangible workable shape. When members of Congress or of a 
State legislature thinlc the country desires legislation, they begin 
to prepare bills, but the want of leadership and of constructive 
skill often prevents such bills from satisfying the needs of the 
case, and a timidity which fears to go beyond what opinion 
desires, may retard the accomplishment of the public wish ; 
while, in the case of State legislatures, constructive skill is 
seldom present. Public opinion is slow and clumsy in grap- 
pling -with large practical problems. It looks at them, talL 
incessantly about them, complains of Congress for not solving 
them, is distressed that they do not solve them.selves. But 
they remain unsolved. Vital decisions have usually hung fire 
longer than they would have been likely to do in European 
countries. The war of 1812 seemed on the point of breaking 
out over and over again before it came at last. The absorption 
of Texas was a question of many years. The Extension of 
Slavery question came before the nation in 1819 ; after 1840 it 
was the chief source of trouble; year by year it grew more 
menacing ; year by year the nation was seen more clearly to be 
drifting towards the breakers. Everybody felt that something 
must be done. But it was the function of no one authority in 
particular to discover a remedy, as it would have been the func- 
tion of a cabinet in Europe. I do not say the sword might not 
in any case have been invoked, for the temperature of Southern 
feeling had been steadily rising to war point. But the history 
of 1840-60 leaves an impression of the dangers which may 
result from fettering the constitutional organs of government, 
and trusting to public sentiment to bring things right. Some 
other national questions, less dangerous, but serious, are now 
ill the same condition. The Currency question has been an 
incessant source of disquiet, and it is now many years since the 
campaign against Trusts began. The question of reducing the 
.surplus national revenue puzzled statesmen and the people at 
large longer than a similar question would be suffered to do in 
Europe, and when solved in 1890 by the passage of the Depend- 
ent Pension bill, was solved to the public injury in a purely 
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demagogic or electioneering spirit. I doubt whether any Eu- 
ropean legislature would have so openly declined the duty of 
considering the interests of the country, and abandoned itself 
so undisguisedly to the pursuit of the votcjs of a particudar section 
of the population. And the same thing holds, rnutatis mutandis, 
of State govermnents. In them also there is no sot of irersons 
whose special duty it is to find remedies for admitted evils. 
The structure of the government provides tht; requisite ma- 
chinery neither for forming nor for guiding a popular opinion, 
disposed of itself to recognize only broad and patent facts, and 
to lie swayed only by such obvious reasons as it needs little 
reflection to follow. Admirable practical acuteness, admirable 
ingenuity in inventing and handling machinery, whether of 
iron and wood or of human beings, coexist, in the United 
States, with an aversion to the investigation of general princi- 
ples as well as to trains of systematic reasoning.^ The liability 
to be caught by fallacies, the inability to recognize facts which 
are not seen but must be inferentially found to exist, the in- 
capacity to imagine a future which must result from the un- 
checked operation of present forces, these are indeed the de- 
fects of the ordinary citizen in all countries, and if they are 
conspicuou.s in America, it is only because the ordinary citizen, 
who is more intelligent there than elsewhere, is also more 
potent. 

It may be replied to these observations, which are a criti- 
cism as well upon the American frame of government as upon 
public opinion, that the need for constructive legi.slation is 
small in America, because the habit of the country is to leave 
things to themselves. This is not really the fact. A great 
State has always problems of administration to deal with ; 
these problems do not become less grave as time runs on, and 
the hand of government has for years past been more and 
more invoked in America for many purposes thougiit to i)e of 
common utility with which legislation did not fonnerly inter- 
meddle. ■ , " 

There is more force in the remark that we must remembtir 
how much is gained as well as lost by the slow and hesitating 

J To say this is not to ignore the influenee exercised on the national mind 
, hy the “glittering generalities”, of the Declaration of Independence ; nor the 
theoretical grounds taken Up for and. against State Rights and Slavery, and 
espooially the highly logioal sehetne excogitated by Calhoun. 
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action of public opinion in the United States. So tremen- 
dous a force -would be dangerous if it moved rashly. Acting 
over and gathered from an enormous area, in which there exist 
many local differences, it needs time, often a long time, to be- 
come conscious of the preponderance of one set of tendencies 
over another. The elements both of local difference and of 
class difference must be (so to speak) well shaken up together, 
and each part brought into contact with the rest, before the 
mixed liquid can produce a precipitate in the form of a practi- 
cal conclusion. And in this is seen the difference between the 
excellence as a governing power of opinion in the whole Union, 
and opinion within the limits of a particular State. The sys- 
tems of constitutional machinery by which public sentiment 
acts are similar in the greater and in the .smaller area; the 
constitutional maxims practically identical. But public opin- 
ion, which moves slowly, and, as a rule, temperately, in the 
field of national affairs, is sometimes hasty and reckless in 
State affairs. The population of a State may be of one colour, 
as that of the North-western States is preponderatingly agri- 
cultural, or may contain few persons of education and political 
knowledge, or may fall under the influence of a demagogue or a 
clique, or may be possessed by some local passion. Thus its 
opinion may want breadth, sobriety, wisdom, and the result be 
seen in imprudent or unjust measures. The constitution of 
California of 1879, the legislation of Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin, which beginning with the Granger movement has from 
time to time annoyed and harassed the railroads without 
e-stablishing a useful control over them, the tampering with 
their public debts by several States, are familiar instances of 
follies, to use no harder name, which local opinion approved, 
but which would have been impossible in the Federal govern- 
ment, where the controlling opinion is that of a large and com- 
p](!x nation, and where the very deficiencies of one section or 
one class serve to correct qualities which may exist in excess in 
some other. 

The sentiment of the nation at large, being comparatively 
remote, acts but slowly in restraining the vagaries or curing 
the faults of one particular State. The dwellers on the Pacific 
coast have c.ared very little for the criticism of the rest of the 
country on their anti-Hindu or anti-Japanese violence ; Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia disregarded the best opinions of the Union 
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when they so dealt with their debts as to affect their credit; 
those parts of the South in which homicide goes unpunished, 
except by the relatives of the slain, are unmoved by the re- 
proaches and jests of the more peaceable and well-regulated 
States. The fact shows how deep the division of the country 
into self-governing commonwealths goes, making men feel that 
they have a right to do what they will with their own, so long 
as the power remains to them, whatever may be the purely 
moral pressure from those who, though they can advise, have no 
title to interfere. And it shows also, in the teeth of the old 
doctrine, that republicanism was fit only for small communities, 
that evils peculiar to a particular district, which might be ruin- 
ous in that district if it stood alone, become less dangerous when 
it forms part of a vast comitry. 

We may go on to ask how far American opinion succeeds in 
the simpler duty, which opinion must discharge in all countries, 
of supervising the conduct of basiness, and judging the current 
legislative work which Congress and other legislatures turn out. 

Here again the question turns not so much on the excellence 
of public opinion as on the adequacy of the constitutional 
machinery provided for its action. That supervision and criti- 
cism may be effective, it must be easy to fix on particular per- 
sons the praise for work well done, the blame for work neglected 
or ill-performed, Experience shows that good men are the better 
for a sense of their responsibility and ordinary men useless with- 
out it. The free governments of Europe and the British colo- 
nies have gone on the principle of concentrating power in order 
to be able to fix responsibility. The American plan of dividing 
powers, eminent as are its other advantages, makes it hard to 
fix responsibility. The executive can usually allege that it had 
not received from the legislature the authority nece,ssary to 
enable it to grapple with a difficulty; while in the legislature 
there is no one person or group of persons on whom the blame 
duo for that omission or refusal can be laid. Suppose some 
gross dereliction of duty to have occurred. The j^eople are in- 
dignant. A victim is wanted, who, for the sake of the example to 
others, ought to be found and punished, either by law or by gen- 
eral censure. But perhaps he cannot be found, because out of 
several persons or bodies who have been concerned, it is hard to 
apportion the guilt and award the penalty. Where tlie sin lies 
at the door of Congress, it is not always possible to arraign 
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either the Spealcer or the dominant majority, or any particular 
party leader. Where a State legislature or a city council has 
misconducted itself, the difficulty is still greater, because party 
ties are less strict in such a body, proceedings are less fully 
reported, and both parties are apt to be equally implicated in 
the abuses of private legislation. Not uncommonly there is 
presented the sight of an exasperated public going about like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom it may devour, and finding no one. 
The results in State affairs would be much woi’se were it not for 
the existence of the governor with his function of vetoing bills, 
because in many cases, knowing that he can be made answerable 
for the passage of a bad measure, he is forced up to the level of a 
virtue beyond that of the natural man in polities. This tendency 
to look to him has recently tended to increase his power ; and 
the dispositioir to seek a remedy for municipal misgovernment in 
enlarging the functions of themayor illustrates the same principle. 

Although the failures of public opinion in overseeing the 
conduct of its servants are primarily due to the want of appro- 
priate machinery, they ai-e increased by its characteristic temper. 
Quick and strenuous in great matters, it is heedless in small 
matters, over-kindly and indulgent in all matters. It suffers 
weeds to go on growing till they have struck deep root. It has 
so much to do in looking after both Congress and its State legis- 
lature, a host of executive officials, and perhaps a city council 
also, that it may impartially tolerate the misdoings of all till 
some important issue arises. Even when jobs are exposed by 
the pre,s.s, each particular job seems below the attention of a 
busy people or the anger of a good-natured people, till the sura 
total of jobbery becomes a scandal. To catch and to hold the 
attention of the people is the chief difficulty as well as the first 
duty of an American reformer. 

The long-suffering tolerance of public opinion towards incom- 
petence and misconduct in officials and public men generally, 
is a feature which has struck recent European observers. It 
is the more! remarkable because nowhere is executive ability 
more valued in the management of private concerns, in wbieh 
the stress of competition forces every manager to secure at 
whatever price the most able subordinates. We may attribute 
it partly to the good nature of the people, which makes them 
over-lenient to nearly all criminals, partly to the preoccupation 
witli their private affairs of the most energetic and useful men, 
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who therefore cannot spare time to uneai’th abuses and get rid 
of offenders, partly to an indifference induced by the fatalistic 
sentiment which I have already sought to describe. This 
fatalism acts in two ways. Being optimistic, it disposes each 
man to believe that things will come out right whether he “takes 
hold” himself or not, and that it is therefore no great mattc'r 
whether a particular Ring or Boss is suppressed. And in making 
each individual man feel his insignificance, it disposes him to 
leave to the multitude the task of setting right what is every one 
clse’s business just as much as his own. An American does not 
smart under the same sense of personal wrong from the mis- 
management of his public business, from the exaction of high 
city taxes and their malversation, as an Englishman would in 
the like case. If he suffers, he consoles himself by thinking that 
he suffers with others, as part of the general order of things, 
which he is no more called upon to correct than are his neighbours. 

It may be charged as a rveak point in the rule of public opinion, 
that by fostering this habit it has chilled activity and dulled 
the sense of responsibility among the leaders in political life. It 
has made them less eager and strenuous in striking out ideas and 
plans of their own, less bold in propounding those plans, more sen- 
sitive to the reproach, no less feared in America than in England, 
of being a crotchet-monger or a doctrinaire. That new or un- 
popular ideas are more frequently started by isolated thinkers, 
economists, social reformers, than by statesmen, may be set 
down to the fact that practical statesmanship indisposes men to 
theorizing. But in America the practical statesman is .apt to be 
timid in advocacy as well as infertile in suggestion. He seems 
to be always listening for the popular voice, always afraid to 
commit himself to a view which may turn out unpopular. It is 
a fair conjecture that this may be due to his being by his pro- 
fession a far more habitual worshipper as w^ell as observer of 
public opinion, than rvill be the case with men who are by pro- 
fession thinkers and .students, men who are less purely Amei-icairs 
of to-day, because under the influence of the literatmv; as well of 
past times as of contemporary Europe. Philosophy, taking the 
word to include the historical study of the forces which work 
upon mankind at large, is needed by a statesman not only as a 
consolation for the disappointments of his career, but as a cor- 
rective to the superstitions and tremors which the service of the 
multitude implants. 
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The enormous force of public opinion is a danger to the people 
themselves, as well as to their leaders. It no longer makes thein 
tyrannical, but it fills them with an vmdue confidence in their 
wisdom, their virtue, and their freedom. It may be thought that 
a nation which uses freedom well can hardly have too much 
freedom ; yet even such a nation may be too much inclined to 
think freedom an absolute and all-sufficient good, to seek truth 
only in the voice of the majority, to mistake prosperity for 
greatness. Such a nation, seeing nothing but its own triumphs, 
and hearing notlring but its own praises, seems to need a succes- 
sion of men like the prophets of Israel to rouse the people out of 
their self-complacency, to refresh their moral ideals, to remind 
them that the life is more than meat, and the body more than 
raiment, and that to wdiom much, is given of them shall much also 
be required. If America has no prophets of this order, she for- 
tunately possesses two classes of men who maintain a wholesome 
irritation such as that which Socrates thought it his function 
to apply to the Athenian people. These are the instructed critics 
who exert a growing influence on opinion through the higher 
newspapers, and by literature generally, and the philanthropic 
reformers who tell more directly upon the multitude, particu- 
larly through the churches. Both classes combined may not as 
yet be doing all that is needed. But the significant point is 
that their influence represents not an ebbing, but a flowing tide. 
If the evils they combat exist on a larger scale than in past times, 
they, too, are more active and more courageous iii rousing and 
reprehending their fellow-countrymen. 
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WHEREIN PUBLIC OPINION SUCCEEDS 

In the exainmation of the actualities of politics as well as of 
forms of government, faults are more readily perceived than 
merits. Everybody is struck by the mistakes which a ruler 
makes, or by evils which a constitution fails to avert, while less 
praise than is due may be bestowed in respect of the temptations 
that have been resisted, or the prudence with which the framers 
of the government have avoided defects from which other coun- 
tries suffer. Thus the general prosperity of the United States 
and the success of their people in all kinds of private enterprises, 
philanthropic as well as gainful, throws into relief the blemishes 
of their government, and makes it the more necessary to point 
out in what respects the power of public opinion overcomes those 
blemishes, and maintains a high level of good feeling and well- 
being in the nation. 

The European observer of the working of American institu- 
tions is apt to sum up his conclusions in two contrasts. One is 
between the excellence of the Constitution and the vices of the 
party system that has laid-hold of it, discovered its weak points, 
and brought in a swarm of evils. The Fathers, he says, created 
the Constitution good, but their successors have sought out many 
inventions.' The other contrast is between the faults of the 
political class and the merits of the people at large. The men 
who work the Machine are often selfish and unscrupulous. The 
people, for whose behoof it purports to be worked, and who 
suffer themselves to be “run” by the politicians, are hoimst, 
intelligent, fair-minded. No such contrast exists anywhere else 
in the world. Either the politicians are better than they are in 
America, or the people are worse. 

The causes of this contrast, which to many observers has 
seemed the capital fact of American politics, have been already 

‘ Though some at least of the faults of the party system are direotiy due to 
the structure of the Constitution. 
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explained. It brings out the truth, on which too much stre,s,s 
cannot be laid, that the strong point of the American system, 
the dominant fact of the situation, is the healthiness of public 
opinion, and the control which it exerts. As Abraham Lincoln 
said in his famous contest with Douglas, “With public sentiment 
on its side, everyt.lung succeeds ; with public sentiment against 
it, nothing succeeds.’’ 

The conscience and common sense of the nation as a whole 
keep down the evils which have crept into the woiking of the 
Constitution, and may in time extinguish them. Public opinion 
is a sort of atmosphere, fresh, keen, and full of sunlight, like that 
of the American cities, and this sunlight lulls many of those 
noxious germs which are hatched where politicians congregate. 
That which, varying a once famous phrase, we may call the genius 
of universal publicity, has some disagreeable results, but the 
wholesome ones are greater and more numerous. Selfishness, 
injustice, cruelty, tricks, and jobs of all sorts shun the light; 
to expose them is to defeat them. No serious evils, no rankling 
sore in the body politic, can remain long concealed, and when 
disclosed, it is half destroyed. So long as the opinion of a nation 
is sound, the main lines of its policy cannot go far wrong, what- 
ever waste of time and money may be incurred in carrjdng them 
out. It was observed in the last chapter that opinion is too 
vague and indeterminate a thing to be capable of considering and 
selecting the best means for the end on which it has determined. 
The counterpart of that remark is that the opinion of a whole 
nation, a united and tolerably homogeneous nation, is, when at 
last it does express itself, the most competent authority to de- 
termine the ends of national policy.^ In European countrie,s, 
legislature, s and cabinets sometimes take decisions which the 
nation, which had scarcely thought of the matter till the decision 
has been taken, is ultimately found to disapprove. In America, 
men feci that the nation is the only power entitled to say what 
it wants, and that, till it has manifested its 'wishes, nothing must 
be done to commit it. It may sometimes he long in speaking, 

1 The diatinetion between meana and ends is, of course, one whieh it is hard 
to draw in practice, because most cuds are means to some larger end which 
embraces them. Stili if we understand by ends the main and leading objects 
of national policy, including the spirit in which the government ought to be 
sdmini,stared, we shall find that these are, if. sometimes slowly, yet more dearly 
apprehended in America than in Europe, and less frequently confounded with 
subordinate and transitory issues. 
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but when it speaks, it spealts with a weight which the wisest 
governing class cannot claim. 

The frame of the American government has assumed and 
trusted to the activity of public opinion, not only as the power 
which must correct and remove the difficulties due to the re- 
strictions imposed on each department, and to possible colli- 
sions between them, but as the influence which must supply the 
defects incidental to a sj'stem which works entirely by the 
machinery of popular elections. Under a system of elections 
one man’s vote is as good as another, the vicious and ignorant 
have as much weight as the wise and good. A system of elec- 
tions might be imagined which would provide no security for 
due deliberation or full discussion, a system which, while demo- 
cratic in name, recognizing no privilege, and referring every- 
thing to the vote of the majority, woukl in practice be hasty, 
violent, tyrannical. It is with such a possible democracy that 
one has to contrast the rule of public opinion as it exists in the 
United States. Opinion declares itself legally through elec- 
tions. But opinion is at work at other times also, and has other 
methods of declaring itself. It secures full discussion of issues 
of policy and of the characters of men. It suffers nothing to be 
concealed. It listens patiently to all the arguments that are 
addressed to it. Eloquence, education, wisdom, the authority 
derived from experience and liigh character, tell upon it in the 
long run, and have, perhaps not always their due influence, but 
yet a great and growing iiffiuence. Thus a democracy governing 
itself through a constantly active public opinion, and not solely 
by its intermittent mechanism of elections, tends to Iiecome 
patient, tolerant, reasonable, and is more lilcely to be unem- 
bittcred and unvexed by class divisions. 

It is the existence of such a public opinion as this, the practice 
of freely and constantly reading, talking, and judging of public 
affairs Avith a view to voting thereon, rather than the mere 
possession of political rights, that gives to popular government 
that educative and stimulative power which is so frequently 
claimed as its liighcst merit. Those who, in the last generation, 
were forced to argue for democratic government against oli- 
garchies or despots, were perhaps iiiclhied, if not to exaggerate 
the value of extended suffrage and a poAverful legislature, at 
least to pass too lightly over the concomitant conditions by Avliose 
help such institutions train men to use liberty well. History 
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does not support the doctrine that the mere enjoyment of power 
fits large masses of men, any more than individuals or classes, 
for its exercise. Along vdth that enjoyment there must be found 
some one or more of vai-ious auspicioms conditions, such as a 
direct and fairly equal interest in the common welfare, the pre.s- 
ence of a class or group of persons respected and competent to 
guide, an absence of religious or race hatreds, a high level of 
education or at least of mtelligence, old habits of local self- 
government, the practice of unlimited free discussion. In Amer- 
ica it is not simply the habit of voting, but the briskness and 
breeziness of the whole atmosphere of public life, and the process 
of obtaining information and discussing it, of hearing and judg- 
ing each side, that form the citizen’s intelligence. True it is 
that he would gain less from this process if it did not lead up to 
the exercise of voting power : he would not learn so much on the 
road did not the polling-booth stand at the end of it. But if 
it were his lot, as it is that of the masses in some European 
countries, to exercise his rigid of suffrage under few of these 
favouring conditions, the educational value of the vote would 
become comparatively small. It is the habit of breathing as well 
as helping to form public opinion that cultivates, develops, 
trains the average American. It gives him a sense of personal 
responsibility stronger, because more constant, than exists in 
those free countries of Europe where he commits his power to 
a legislature. Sensible that his ejm ought to be always fixed 
on the conduct of affairs, he grows accustomed to read and 
judge, not indeed profoundly, sometimes erroneously, usually 
under party influences, but yet with a feeling that the judgment 
is his own. He has a .sense of ownership in the government, 
and tlunewith a kind of independence of manner as well as of 
mind very different from tlie demissness of the humbler classes 
of the Old W^oiid. And the consciousness of responsibility which 
goes alone with this Laudable pride, brings. forth the pcaccmble 
fruits of moderation. As the Greeks thought that the old fami- 
lies ruled their hou.soholds more gently than upstarts did, so 
citizens who have been born to power, born into an atmosphere 
of legal right and constitutional authority, are sobered Iry their 
privileges. l)e.si)ite their natural quickness and eagerness, the 
native American.s arc politically patient. They arc disjjosed to 
try soft means first, to expect others to bow to that forcie of 
opinion which they themselves recognize. Opposition does not 
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incense them ; danger does not, by making them lose their heads, 
hurry them into precipitate courses. In no country does a 
beaten minority take a defeat so well. Admitting that the 
blood of the race counts for something in producing that peculiar 
coolness and self-control in the midst of an external effervescence 
of enthusiasm, which is the most distinctive feature of the 
American nuisses, the habit of ruling by public opinion and obey- 
ing it counts for even more. It was far otherwise in the South 
before the %var, but the South was not a democracy, and its 
public opinion was that of a passionate class. 

The best evidence for this view is to bo found in the educative 
influence of opinion on newcomers. Any one can see how severe 
a strain is put on democratic institutions by the influx every 
year of nearly a million of untrained Europeans. Being in, most 
States admitted to full civic rights before they have come to 
shake off European notions and habits, these strangers enjoy 
political power before they either share or are amenal)le to 
American opinion.' They follow blindly leaders of their own 
race, are not moved by discus, sion, exercise no judgment of 
their own. This lasts for some years, probably for the rest 
of life with those who are middle-aged when they arrive. It 
lasts also with those who, belonging to the more backward 
races, remain herded together in large masses, and makes 
them a dangerous element in manufacturing and mining dis- 
tricts. But the younger sort, when, if they be foreigners, they 
have learnt English, and when, dispersed among Americans so as 
to i:)e able to learn from them, they have imbibed the sentiments 
and ideas of the country, are thenceforth scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the native population. They are more American 
than the Americans in their d&sire to put on the character of 
their new country. This peculiar gift which the Republic has 
shown, of o[uic.kly dissolving and assimilating the foreign bodies 
that are poured, into her, imparting to them her own qualities 
of orderliness, good sense, and a willingness to bow to the will 
of the majority, is mainly due to the all-pervading force of opin- 
ion, winch the newcomer, so soon as he has formed social and 
business relations with the natives, breathes in daily till it in- 
sensibly transmutes him. Their faith, and a sentiment of re- 
sentment against England, long kept up among the Irish a body 
of separate opinion, which for a time resisted the solvent power 
1 As to recent immigrants, SCO further in Ch.iptoi' XUII. 
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of its American environment. But the public schools finished 
the work of the factory and the newspapers. The Irish immi- 
grant’s son is now an American citizen for all purposes. 

It is chiefly the faith in publicity that gives to the American 
public their peculiar buoyancy, and what one may call their 
airy hopefulness m discussing even the weak points of their 
system. They are always telling you that they have no skele- 
ton closets, nothing to keep back. They loiovv, and are content 
that all the world should know, the worst as well as the best of 
themselves. They have a boundless faith in free inquiry and 
full discussion.. They admit the possibility of any number of 
temporary errors and delusions. But to suppose that a vast 
nation should, after hearing everything, canvassing everything, 
and trying all the preliminary experiments it has a mind to, 
ultimately go wrong by mistaking its own true interests, seems 
to them a sort of blasphemy against the human intelligence and 
its Creator. 

They claim for opinion that its immense power enables them 
to get on with but little government. Some evils which the law 
and its officers are in other countries required to deal with are 
here averted or cured by the mere force of opinion, which shrivels 
them up when its rays fall on them. As it is not the product of 
any one class, and is unwilling to recognize classes at all, for it 
would stand self-condemned as un-American if it did, it dis- 
courages anything in the nature of class legislation. Where a 
particular section of the people, such, for instance, as the Western 
farmers or the Eastern operatives, think themselves aggrieved, 
they clamour for the measures thought likely to help them. The 
farmers legislated against the railroads, the labour jrarty asks 
an eight-hour law. But whereas on the European continent 
such a class would think and act as a class, hostile to other 
classes, and might resolve to pm-sue its oavu objects at whatever 
risk to the nation, in America national opinion, which every one 
recognizes as the arbiter, mitigates these feelings, and puts the 
advocates of the legislation which any class demands upon show- 
ing that their schemes ai-e compatible wtlt the ijanunount 
interest of the whole community, fl’o say that there is im legis- 
lation in America which, like the class legislation of Europe, 
has tin-own undue burdens on the poor, while jealously guarding 
the ])loasur(\s and pockets of the rich, is to say little, because 
where the poorer citizens have long been a numerical majority, 
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invested with political power, they will evidently take fiare ol 
themselves. But the opposite danger might have been feared, 
that the poor would have turned the tables on the rich, thrown 
the whole burden of taxation upon them, and disregarded in the 
supposed interest of the masse.s what are nailed the rights of 
property. Not only has this not been attempted — it has Ijeen 
scarcedy even suggested (except, of course, by professed C lolk'c- 
tivists !is part of a reconstruction of society), and it excites no 
serious apprehension. There is nothing in the machinery of 
govt'rninent that could do more than delay it for a time, did 
the masses desire it. What prevents it is the honesty and com- 
mon sense of the citizens generally, who are convinced that tins 
interests of all classes are substantially the same, and that jus- 
tice is the highest of those interests. Equality, open competi- 
tion, a fair field to everybody, every .stimulus to industry, and 
every security for its fruits, these they hold to be the self- 
evident principles of national prosperity. 

If public opinion is lieedlcss in small things, it usually checks 
measures which, even if not oppressive, are palpably selfish. or 
unwise. If before a mischievous bill passes, its op]ion(nits can 
get the attention of the people fixed upon it, its chances are 
slight. All sorts of corrupt or pernicious schemes which are 
hatched at Washington or in the State legislatures are aban- 
doned because it is felt that the people will not stand them, 
although they could be easily pushed , through those not too 
scrupulous assemblies. There have been instances of propo.sals 
which took people at first by their plausibility, but which the 
criticism of opiniou riddled with its unceasing fire till. at last 
they wore quietly dropped. It was in this wmy that Pre.sident 
Grant’s attempt to annex San Domingo failed. He had inadci 
a treaty for tlie purpose, wliich fell through for want of the 
requisite two-thirds majority in the Senate, but he persisted 
in the scheme until at last the disapproval of the general pnl)lic, 
which had grown stronger by degrees and found expre.ssion. 
through the leading newspapers, warned him to desist. After 
the war, there, was at first in many quarters a desire to punish 
the Southern leaders for what they had made the North suffer. 
But by degrees the feeling died away, the sober sense of the whole 
N'orth restraining the passions of those who had counselled ven- 
geance ; and, as every one knows, there was never a civil war or 
rebellion, whichever one is to call it, followed by so few severities. 
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Public opinion often fails to secui'e the appointment of the 
best men to places, but where undivided responsibility can bo 
fixed on the appointing authority, it prevents, as those Avho are 
behind the scene.s know, countless bad appointments for which 
politiciaji.s intrigue. Considering the power of party managers 
over the Federal executive, aird the low sense of honour and 
public duty as regards patronage among politicians, the leading 
posts are filled, if not by the most capable men, yet seldom by 
bad ones. The judges of the Supreme Court, for instance, are, 
and have always been, men of high professional standing and 
stainless character. The same may be, though less generally, 
said of the upper Federal officials in the North and West. That 
no similar praise can be bestowed on the exercise of Federal 
patronage in the Southern States since the war, is an illustration 
of the view I am stating. As the public opinion of the South 
(that is to sa}'-, of the whites who make opinion there) was 
steadily hostile to the Republican party, which commanded the 
executive during the twenty shears from 1865 to 1885, the Re- 
publican party managers were indifferent to it, because they had 
nothing to gain or to lose from it. Hence they made appoint- 
ments without regard to it. Northern opinion knows compara- 
tively little of the details of Southern politics and the character 
of officials who act there, so that they might hope to escape the 
censure of their .supporters in the North. Hence they jobbed 
their patronage in the South with unblushing cynicism, using 
Federal posts there as a means not merely of rewarding party 
services, but also of irroviding local white leaders and organiz- 
ers to the coloured Southern Republicans. Their different be- 
haviour there and in the North therefore shoAved that it was 
not public virtue, but the fear of public opinion, that Avas 
making their Northern appointments on the Avhole respectable, 
Avhile those in the South Avere at that time so much the reverse. 
The same phenomenon has been noticed in Great Britain. 
Jobs are frecpient and scandalous in the inverse ratio to the 
notice they are likely to attract.' 

‘ It hag often been remarked th-at posts of the same class are more jobbed 
liy the Uritish executive in Scotland than hi England, and in Ireland than in 
Seotland, because it is harder to rouse Parliament, wliich in Great Britain 
disciiarj'es much of the function which public opinion discharges in Arncihai, 
to any interest in an appointment made in one of the smaller countries. In 
Cjrreat Britain a minister making a bad appointment has to fear, a hostile motion 
(thougli Parliament is ovor-Icnient to jolrs) which may displace him ; in the 
Iliiited States a I^residcnt is under no such apprehension. It is only to opinion 
that .ho is I’esponaible. . 
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In questions of foreign policy, opinion is a valuable reserve 
force. When demonstrations are made by party leader,? in- 
tended to capture the vote of some particular section, the native 
American.? only smile. But they watch keenly the language 
held and the acts done by the State Department (Foreign 
Office), and, while determined to support the President in vindi- 
cating- the rights of American citizens, would be found ready 
to check any demand or act going beyond their legal rights 
which could tend to embroil them with a foreign power. There 
is still a touch of spread-eagleism and an occasional want of 
courtesy and taste among public speakers and journalists when 
they refer to other countries ; and there is a determination in 
all classes to keep European interference at a distance. But 
among the ordinary native citizens one finds (I think) less ob- 
trusive selfishness, less Chauvinism, less cynicism in declaring 
one’s own national interests to be paramount to those of other 
States, than in any of the great States of Europe. Justice and 
equity are more generally recognized as binding upon nations 
no less than on individuals. Whenever humanity comes into 
question, the heart of the people is .sound. The treatment of 
the Indians reflects little credit on the Western settlers who have 
come in contact with them, and almost as little on the Federal 
government, whose efforts to protect them have been often foiled 
by the faults of its own agents, or by its oivn want of prompti- 
tude and fore.sight. But the wish of the people at large has 
always been to deal generously u-itli the aborigine, s, nor have 
appeals on their behalf, such as those so persistently and elo- 
quently made by the late Mrs. Helen Jackson, ever failed to 
command the sympathy and assent of the country. 

Throughout these chapters I have been speaking chiefly of 
the iNorthern States and chiefly of recent years, for America is a 
country which changes fast. But the conduct of the Southern 
people, since their defeat in 1865, illustrates the tendency of 
underlying national traits to reassert themselves when disturb- 
ing conditions have passed away. Before the war the public 
opinion of the Slave States, and c.specially of the planting State's, 
was practically the opinion of a class, —the small and com- 
paratively rich landowning arifstocracy. The struggle for the 
defence of their institution had made this opinion fierce and 
intolerant. To a hatred of the Abolitionists, whom it thought 
actuatoid by the wish to rob and humiliate the South, it joined 
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a misplaced contempt for what it deemed the money-grubbing 
and peaee-at-any-price spirit of the Northern people generally. 
So long as the subjugated States were ruled by arms, and the 
former “rebels” excluded by disfranchisement from the govern- 
ment of their States, this bitterness remained. When the 
restoration of self-government, following upon the liberation of 
the Confederate prisoners and the amnesty, had shown the 
magnanimity of the North, its clemency, its wish to forget and 
forgive, its assumption that both sides would shake hands and 
do their best for their common country, the hearts of the South- 
ern men were conquered. Opinion went round. Frankly, 
one might almost say cheerfully, it recognized the inevitable. 
It stopped those outrages on the negroes which the law had 
been unable to repress. It began to regain “touch” of, it has 
mrw almost fused itself with, the opinion of the North and West. 
No one Southern leader or group can be credited with this : it 
was the general sentiment of the people that brought it about. 
Still less do the Northern politicians deserve the praise of the 
peace-makers, for many among them tried for political purposes 
to fan or to rekindle the flame of suspicion in the North. It was 
the opinion of the North generally, more liberal than its guides, 
which dictated not merely forgiveness, but the restoration of 
equal civic rights. Nor is this the only case in which the people 
have proved themselves to have a higher and a truer inspiration 
than the politicians. 

It has been observed that the alksubduing power of the 
popular voice may tell against the appearance of great states- 
men by dwarfing aspiring individualities, by teaching men to 
discover and obey the tendencies of their age rather than rise 
above them and direct them. If this happens in America, it is 
not because the American people fail to appreciate and follow 
and exalt such eminent men as fortune bestows upon it. It 
has a great capacity for loyalty, even for hero-worship. “Our 
people,” said an experienced American publicist to me, “are in 
reality hungering for great men, and the -warmth with which 
even pinchbeck geniu.ses, men who have anything showy or 
taking about them, anything that is deemed to betoken a strong 
individuality, are followed and glorified in spite of intellectual 
emptiness, and perhaps even moral shortcomings, is the best 
XJi'oof of tin; fact.” Henry Clay was the darling of his party 
for many yeans, as Jefferson, with les.s of j^ersonal fascina- 
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tion, had beeii in the preceding generation. Daniel Webster 
retained the devotion of New England long after it had be- 
come clear that his splendid intellect was mated to a far 
from noble character. A kind of dictatorship was yielded to 
Abraham Lincoln, whose memory is cherishctl almost like 
that of Washington himself. Whenever a man apjiears with 
something taking or forcible about him, he becomes the objocit 
of so much popular interest and admiration that those cooler 
heads who perceive his faults, and perhaps dread his laxity of 
principle, reproach the proneness of their less discerning country- 
men to make an idol out of wood or clay. The career of Andrew 
Jackson is a case in point, though it may be hoped that the intel- 
ligence of the people would estimate such a character more 
truly to-day than it did in his own day. I doubt if there be 
any country where a really brilliant man, confident in his own 
strength, and adding the charm of a striking personality to the 
gift of popular eloquence,would find an easier path to fame and 
power, and would exert more influence over the minds and emo- 
tions of the multitude. Such a man, speaking to the people 
with the independence of conscious strength, would find himself 
appreciated and respected. 

Controversy is still bitter, more profuse in personal imputa- 
tions than one expects to find it where there are no grave issues 
to excuse e.xcitement. But in this respect also there is an im- 
provement. Partisans are reckless, but the mass of the people 
lends itself less to acrid partisanship than it did in the times 
just before the Civil Wai-, or in those first days of the Republic 
which were so long looked back to as a sort of heroic age. 
Public opinion grows more temperate, more mellow, and as- 
suredly more tolerant. Its very strength disposes it to bear 
with opposition or remonstrance. It respects itself too much 
to wish to .silence any voice. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND REFLECTIONS 

[This Part ooiitains some illustrations, drawn from Amerwian history, 
of the woi-king of political institutions and public opinion, together 
with observations on soveral political questions for wliitdi no fit- 
ting place could be found in the preceding Parts.] 
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THE TAMMANY KING IN NEW YORK CITY 

Although I have described in previous chapters the causes 
which have induced the iierversion and corruption of demo- 
cratic government in great American cities, it seems desirable 
to illustrate more fully, from passages in the history of two such 
cities, the conditions under Avliich those causes woi-k and the 
forms which that perversion takes. The phenomena of muni- 
cipal democracy in the United States are the most remarkable 
and least laudable which the modern world has witnessed ; 
and they iirescnt some evils which no political philosopher, 
however unfriendly to popular government, appears to have 
foreseen, evils Avhich have scarcely showed them.selves in the 
cities of Europe, and unlike those which ivere thought charac- 
teristic of the rule of the miisses in ancient times. I take New 
York and Philadelphia as examples because they are older than 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis, larger than Boston and 
Baltimore. And I begin wdth New Y’ork, because she displayed 
on the grandest scale phenomena common to American cities, 
and because the plunder and misgovernment from which .she 
has suffered have become specially notorious over the AA'orld. 

From the end of the eighteenth century the State and (some- 
what later) the city of New York were, more perhaps than any 
other State or city, the seat of intrigues and the battle-ground of 
factions. Pai’ty organizations early became powerful in them, 
and it was by a New' York leader Marcy, the friend of Presi- 
dent Jackson that the famous doctrine of “the Spoils to the 
Victors ” w'as first formulated as already the practice of New York 
politicians. These factions were for a long time led, and these 
intrigues worked, by men belonging to the upper or middle class, 
to wiioin the emoluments of office Ai'cre desirable but not essential. 
In the middle of the century, however, there caino a change. 
The old native population of the city Avas more and more SAVolkn 
by the immigration of foreigners : first of the Irish, especially 
379 
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from 1846 onwards ; then also of the Germans from 1849 on-' 
wards ; finally of Polish and Russian Jews, as well as of Italians 
and of Slavs from about 1S83 onwards. Already in 187b tlie 
foreign popidation, including not ordy the foreign born but a large 
part of their children who, though born in Americii, were still 
virtually Europeans, constituted a half or perhaps even a majority 
of the inhabitants ; and the proportion of foreigners has since 
tlieii grown still larger.^ These newcomers were as a rule poor 
mid ignorant. They knew little of the institutions of the coun- 
try, and had not acquired any patriotic intei’est in it. But 
they received votes. Their numbers soon made them a power 
in city and State politics, and all the more so because they were 
cohesive, influenced by leaders of their own race, and not, like 
the native voters, either disposed to exercise, or capable of exer- 
cising, independent judgment upon current issues. From 
among them there soon emerged men whose want of book-learning 
was overcome by their natural force and shrewdness, and who be- 
came apt pupils in those arts of party management which the 
native professional politicians had already brought to perfection. 

While these causes were transferring power to the rougher 
and more ignorant element in the population, the swift devel- 
opments of trade which followed the malving of the Erie Canal 
and opening up of railway routes to the West, with the conse- 
quent expansion of New York as a commercial and financial 
centre, had more and more distracted the thoughts of the 
wealthier people from local politics, which required more time 
than l.msy men could give, and seemed tame compared with 
that struggle over slavery, whereon, from 1850 to ISGo, all 
patriotic minds were bcmt. The leading men, who fifty years 
earlier would have watched municipal affairs and ireihairs 
borne a part in them, rvere now so much occupied witli their 
commerdid enterpilses or their legal practice as to neglect 
tlioir local civic! duties, and saw with uiicconcierii the cthic-f mu- 
nicipal offices approirriated .by persons belonging to tlie lower 
strata of society. 

' In 1870, 4-t pur cent of the population of New York were of foreign birth ; 
in 1S90, 42 per cent ; in laOO, 37 per cent ; in 1910, 40.4 per cent. The per- 
centage of persons who were practically foreigner.s was and i.s of cour.se much 
greater, because it includes many of the sons born in the United States of persons 
still imporfoctly Ainericanizod. It is true that some of the recent immigrants 
do not for a time obtain votes, but against this must be set the fact that the 
proportion of adults is much larger among the immigrants than in the whole 
population, 
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Even had these men of social position and culture desired to 
retain a hold in city politics, the task would not have been easy, 
for the rapid growth of New York, which from a population of 
108,000 in 1820 had risen to 209,000 in 1830, to 813,000 in 1860, 
and to 942,000 in 1870, brought in swarms of strangers who knew 
nothing of the old residents, and it was only hy hihoriously 
organizing thcise newcomers that they could be secured as ad- 
herents. How'ever laborious the work might be, it was sure to 
be done, because the keenness of party strife made every vote 
precious. But it w'as work not attractive to men of education, 
nor suited to them. It fell naturally to those who themselves 
belonged to the low'er strata, and it became the source of the 
power they acqixired. 

Among the political organizations of New York the oldest 
and most powerful wms the Tammany Society. It is as old as 
the Federal government, having been established under the 
name of the Columbian Society in 1789, just a fortnight after 
Washingiion’s inauguration, by an Irish American called Wil- 
liam Mooney, and its purposes rvere at first social and charitable 
rather than jiolitical. In 1805 it entitled itself the Tammany 
Society, adopting, as is said, the name of an Indian chief called 
Tammanend or Tammany, and clothing itself with a sort of 
mock Indian character. There were thirteen tribes, with tw'elve 
“sachems” under a grand sachem, a “sagamore” or master of 
ceremonies, and a “wiskinski” or doorkeeper. By degrees, and 
as the story goes, under the malignant influence of Aaron Burr, 
it took a strongly political tinge as its iuunlx'r.s increased. 
Alrciady in 1812 it xvas a force in the city, having Ixecome a rally- 
ing centre for what was then called the Republican and afLer- 
wards the Democratic party ; but the element of moral aspira- 
tion does not seem to have become extinct, for in 1817 it issued 
an address deploring the spread of the foreign game of billiards 
among 3''oung men of the upper classes. At one time, too, it 
posses.sed a sort of natural history museum, which was ultimately 
purchased by the wmll-knovm showman, P. T. Barnum. Till 
1822 it had been governed by a general meetin,g of its members, 
but xvith its increased size there came a representative system ; 
and though the Society proper continued to be governed and its 
property held by the “sachems,” tlie control of the political 
organization became vested in a general committee consisting 
of delegates elected at primary meetings tliroughout the city, 
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which that organization was now begiuuing to orersi)reacl. 
This committee, originally of thirty-three rnernbei's, miinbered 
seventy-five in 1836, by which time Tammany Hall had won 
its waj'' to a predominant influence on city politics. Of tiie i:)res- 
ent organization I shall speak later. 

The first sachems had been men of .some social .standing, 
and almost entirely native Americans. The general democ- 
ratization, which was unfortunately accompanied by a vulgari- 
zation, of politics that marked the time of Andrew Jackson, 
lowered by degrees the character of city politicians, turning 
them into mere professionals whose object was lucre rather than 
distinction or even power. This process told on the character 
of Tammany, maldng it more and more a machine in tlie hands 
of schemers, and thus a dangerous force, even while its rank 
and file consisted largely of persons of .some means, who were 
interested as direct taxpayers in the hono.st administration of 
municipal affairs. After 1850, however, the influx from Europe 
transformed its membership while adding it its str(mgth. The 
Irish immigrants were, both a,s Homan Catliolics and in respect 
of such political sympatlue.s as tliey brought with tliem, disposed 
to enter the Democratic party. Tammany laid hold of them, 
enrolled them as members of its district organizations, and re- 
warded their zeal by admitting a constantly increasing number 
to po.sts of importance as district leaders, cominitteoraen, and 
holders of city offices. When the Germans arrived, similar 
efforts were made to capture them, though with a less 
complete success. Thus from 1850 onwards Tammany came 
more and moj'e to loan upon and find its chief strength in the 
foreign vote. Of the foreigners who have led it, most have 
b(xm Irislr. Yet it would be wong to represent it, as some of its 
censors have done, as l)eing predominairtly Irish in its composi- 
tion. There ha,vc always been and are now a vast number of 
native Americans among the rank and file, as Avell as a few 
conspicuous among its chiefs. It contains many Germans, 
possil)ly one-half of the German voters who can be reckoned as 
belonging to any party. And to-day the large majority of the 
Russian and Polish .bnvs (very numerous in some parts of the 
city) of the Czechs and other Austro-Hungarian Slavs, and pos- 
sibly also of the Italians, obey its behests, even if not regularly 
enrolled as members. For the majority of these immigrants 
are Democrats, and Tammany has been and is the standard 
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bearer of the Democratic party in the city. It has had rivals and 
enemies in tliab party. Two rival Machines (now long .since 
extinct), — Mona.rt Hall, formerly led by Mr. Fernando Wood, 
and the “ County Democracy,” guided for some year.s by the late 
Mr. Hubert O. Thompson, • — at different times confronted, and 
sometimes even defeated it; while at other times “making a 
deal” with it for a share in municipal spoils. Once, as we shall 
presently see, it incun-ed the wrath of the best Democrats of the 
city. Still it has on the whole stood for and been at most times 
practically identified wnth the Democratic party, posing on the 
Fourth of July as the traditional representative of Jeffersonian 
principle.s ; and it has in that capacity grown from the .status of a 
mere ]3rivate club to be an organization commanding a number 
of votes whieh used to be sufficient not only to give it the 
mastery of the city but even to turn the balance in the great 
State of New York, and thereby, perhaps, to determine the 
result of a Presidential election. 

I must, however, return to those early days when Tammany 
wa,s young and comparatively innocent, days when the Machine 
system and the Spoils system were still but half developed, and 
when Chancellor Kent could write (in 1835), that “the office of 
assistant alderman could be pleasant and desiral^le to persons 
of leisure, of intelligence, and of di.sintere.sted zeal for the vise 
and just regulation of the public concerns of the city ” ! In 
1834 the mayoralty was placed in the direct gift of the people. 
In 1842 all restrictious on the suffrage in the city were removed, 
just before the opening of an era when they would have been 
serviceable. In 1846 the new constitution of the State trans- 
ferred the election of all judges to the people. In 1857 the 
State legislature, which had during the preceding twenty years 
been frequently modifying the municipal arrangements, enacted 
a new charter for the city. The practice of New Yorlc State 
had been to pass special liiw.s regulating the frame of govern- 
ment for eacli of its cities, instead of having one uniform sy,stom 
for all municipalities. It was an unfortunate plan, for it went 
f.ar to deprive New York of sclf-governmeiit by putting ber at 
the mere 3 r of the legislature at Albany, which, already corruiff, 
has l)(!en apt to be still further corrupted by the jmrty leaders 
of tlie city, Avho could usually obtain from it such sfatubis as 
tliey desired. A,s I am not writing a municipal Instojy of New 
York, l)iit merely describing the action in that history of a par 
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ticular party club, no more need be said of tlie cluirLc!!' and 
statutes of 1857 than that they greatly limited the powers of 
the Common Council. The chief achninistrative functions wore 
vested in the mayor and the heads of various dei^artinents, 
while die power of raising and appropriating revenues was 
divided between a body called the Board of Supervisors and 
the legislature. Of the heads of the departmeuts, siuno were 
directly chosen by the people, others appointed by the mayor, 
who himself held office for two years. To secure for their ad- 
herents some share in the offices of a city with a large Demo- 
cratic majority, the legislature, then controlled by the Repub- 
licans, created a number of new boards for city administration, 
most of these members were to be appointed by the Governor 
of the State. The police of the city in particular, whose con- 
dition had been unsatisfactory, were now placed under such a 
board, wholly independent of the municipal authorities, a change 
which excited strong local opposition and led to a sanguinary 
conflict between the old and the new police. 

This was the frame of municipal government when the hero 
who was to make Tammany famous appeared upon the scene. 
The time was ripe, for the lowest class of voters, foreign and 
native, had now been thoroughly organized and knew them- 
selves able to control the city. Their power had been shown 
in the success of a demagogue, the first of the city demagogues, 
named Fernando Wood, who by organizing them liad reached 
the mayoral cliair from beginnings so small that he was currently 
reported to have entered New York as the leg of an artificial 
elephant in a travelling show. This voting mob we]'e ready to 
follow Tammany Hall. It had become the Acropolis of the city ; 
and he who could cajiture it might rule as tyrant.^ 

William Marcy Tweed was born in New York in 1823, of a • 
Scotch fatlier and an American mother. His earliest occupation 
was that of a cluiir-makcr ■ — his father’s trade ; but lie failed in 
business, and first became conspicuous by his energy in one of 
the volunteer fire companies of the city, whereof ho wa.s jircs- 
cutly chosen foreman. These companies had a good deal of the 
clul) elomont in thorn, and gave their members many oirportu- 
nities for making friends and becoming known in the district 

* The naturfi and modes of action of Hia^ in general have been described 
in Part III., Chapters lrIX;-l(XV. See also as to city government, Chapters 
L.-LII. in Part II. 
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they Hc^rvocl. Tweed had an abounding vitality, free and easy 
manners, plenty of 'humour, though of a coarse kind, and a 
jovial, swaggering way which won popularity for him ainoiig 
the lower and rougher sort of people. His size and corpulency 
made it all the easier for him to support the part of the genial 
good fellow ; and it must be said to his credit, that though he 
made friends lightly, he was always loyal to his friend.s. Neither 
shame nor scruples restrained his audacity. Forty years 
earlier these qualities would no more have fitted him to be a 
popular leader than Falstaff’s qualities would have fitted him 
to be the chancellor of King Henry the Fifth ; and had any one 
predicted to the upper classes of New York that the boisterous 
fireman of 1845, without industry, eloquence, or education, 
would in 1870 be ruler of the greatest city in the western world, 
they would have laughed him to scorn. In 1850, however, 
Tweed was elected alderman, and soon Irecame noted in the 
Common Council, a body already so corrupt (though the tide 
of immigration had only just begun to swell) that they were 
commonly described as the Forty Thieves. He came out of it 
a rich man, and was presently sent to Washington as member 
fbr a district of the city. In the wider arena of Congress, how- 
ever, he cut but a poor figure. He seems to have spoken only 
once, and then without success. In 1857 he began to repair his 
fortune, s, sliattered at the national capital, by obtaining the post 
of Public School Commissioner in New York, and soon after- 
wards he was elected to the Board of Supervisors, of which he 
was four times chosen president. There his opportunities for 
jobbery and for acquiring influence were much enlaj'gecl. “Here- 
tofore his influence and reputation had both been local, and 
outside of his district he had hardly been known at all. Now 
his sphere of aedion embraced the whole city, and his large 
figure began to loom up in portentous magnitude through the 
foul miasma of miinicipal politics.” ^ 

Tweed was by this time a member of Tammany Hall, and 
in 1863 he was elected permanent Chaiiman of the General 
Committee. Not long after he and his friends captured the 
inner stronghold of the Tammany Society, a more exclusive 
and hitherto socially higher body; and he became Grand 
Sachem, with full command both of the Society, with its prop- 
'M'r. C. P. Wingate in the N'orlh American Rctiew, No. CCXLV. (1874), 
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ei'ty and traditional influence, and of the political organization. 
This triumph was largely due to the efforts of another politician, 
whose fortunes were henceforward to be closely linked with 
Tweed’s, Mr. Peter B. Sweeny, a lawyer of humble origin 
but with some cultivation and considerable talents. The two 
men were singularly unlike, and each fitted to supply the other’s 
defects. Sweeny was crafty and taciturn, un.sociaI in nature 
and saturnine in aspect, with nothing to attract the crowd, but 
sldlful in negotiation and sagacious in his political forecasts. 
He was little seen, preferring to hatch his schemes in seclusion ; 
but his hand was soon felt in the arrangement by which the hos- 
tility of Mozart Hall, the rival Democratic organization, was re- 
moved, its leader, Fernando Wood, obtaining a seat in Congress, 
while Tammany was thus left in sole sway of the Democratic 
vote of the city. The accession of Mozart Hall brouglit in 
another recruit to the Tammany group, Mr. A. Oakey Hall. 
This person was American by origin, better born and educated 
than his two associates. He was a lawyer by profession, and had 
occasionally acted as a lobbyist at Albany, worldng among the 
Republican mcanliers, for he then professed Republican principles, 
— as Mr. Sweeny had worked occasionally among the Democrats, 
Pie had neither the popular arts, such as they were, of Tweed 
nor the stealthy astuteness of Sweeny, and as he never seemed 
to take himself seriously, he was not taken seriously by others. 
But he was quick and adroit, he had acquired some influence 
among the Mozart Hall faction ; and his position as member of 
a well-kuovai legal firm seemed to give a faint tinge of res])ecta- 
bility to a group which stood sadly in need of that quality. H(i 
had been elected District Attorney (public prosecutor) in 1802, 
by a combination of Mozart Hall with the Republicans (having 
been previously Assistant District Attorney), and had thus 
becomci Icnown to the public. A fourth member was prosfmtly 
added in the person of Richard B. Coimolly, wlio had become 
influential in the councils of Tammany. This man had be(m 
an auctioneer, and had by degrees risen from the secretary- 
■sliip of a ward committee to be, in 1851, elected County Clerk 
(although not then yet naturalized as a citizen), and in 1859 
State; S(inator. His friends, who had seen reason todi.strust 
his exiuitness as a counter of votes, oallod him Slipj^cuy Dick. 
His smooth manner and insinuating ways inspired little con- 
fidence, nor ilo his talents seem to have gone beyond a con- 
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siderabie skill in figures, a skill which he was soon to ]nit to 
startling uses. Airother man of importance, who was drawn 
over from the Mozart Hall faction, was Alliert (.'ardozo, a 
Portuguese Jew, only twenty-six years of age, but with legal 
talents only less remarkable than the flagrant unscrupulousiiess 
with Avhich he prostituted them to party ])urpoacs. He was 
now, through Tammany influence, rewarderl for Jiis a-lJiesioii 
being elected to one of the chief judgeship.s of the ciiy ; and two 
other equally di.shouest minions of the Two'cd group wort' given 
him as colleagues in the persons of George Barnard and John 
H. McCunn. 

In 1865 Tweed and the other Tammany chiefs, to whom 
fortune and afTinity of aims had linked him, carried for the 
mayoralty one of their Jiumber, Mr. John T. Hoffman, a man 
of ability, who might have had a distingui.slicd career had he 
risen under better auspices ; and at the election of 1868 they 
made a desperate effort to capture both the State and the city. 
Frauds of unprecedented magnitude, both in the naturalizing 
of foreigners before the election and in the conduct of the 
election itself, were perpetrated. The average riurnlmr of persons 
naturalized by the city courts had been, from 1856 to 1867, 
9200. In 1808 this number rose to 41,000, and the process 
was conducted with unexampled and indecent haste by two of the 
Judges whom Tammany had jast placed on the bench Lo execute 
its behests. False registrations, repeating on a large scale, and 
fraudulent manipulation of the votea given rolled up for Tam- 
many a majority sufficient to secure for its friend Hoffman the 
governorsliip of the State. The votes returned as ea.st in New 
York City wnre eight per cent in excess of its total voting popu- 
lation. The vacancy caused Iw Hoffman’s promotion wns 
filled by the election of Mr. Hall. Thus at the beginning of 
1869 the gTOup already mentioned found itstJf in control of the 
chief offices of tin; (sity, and indeed of the State also. ' Hall was 
mayor ; Sweeny was city chamberlain, that is to say, l.r(;asurer 
of the city and c.oimty ; Tweed W'as street commissioner and 
l)r('.'ii(lc'nt of the. board of Supervisors ; Connolly, comptroller, 
and thus in charge of the city finances. Meanwhile tlieir uomi- 
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nee. Hoffman, was State Governor, able to veto any legislation 
thfv (li, -liked/ wMle on the city bench they had three apt and 
sui)[)lc toolh in C'ardozu, Barnard, and McCunn. Other less 
conspicuous nuai held minor offices, or were leagued with them in 
ni.‘nuiging 'raimnany Hull, and through it, the city. But the 
four who have btren first named stood out as the four ruling 
spirits of (he hiction, to allot whom, more orle.ss, though not 
ni'cessarily in tjrpial measure, the credit or discredit for it.s acts 
attached ; and it wa.s to them primarily, though not exclusively, 
that lire narati of the Ttumnany Ring came to be thenceforth 
ajrplied.* 

ifaving !i majority in the State legi.slature, the Ring used it 
to procure certain f;hango,s in the city charter which, while in 
some! respects heiu'ficial, as giviirg the city more control over 
its own local affairs, also subserved the purposes of its actual 
rulers. The, elective Board of Super\d.sors was aboli.shed, and its 
financial functions transferred to the recorder and aldermen. 
The executive power was concentrated in the hands of the 
mayor, who also obtained the power of appointing the chief 
municipal officers, and that for periods varying from four 
to eight years. He exercised this power (April, 1870) by 
appointing Tweed Commissioner of Public Works, Sweeny 
Commissioner of Parks, and (in pursuance of a subsequent 
enactment) Connolly Comptroller. In a new board, called the 
Board of Apportionment, and composed of the Mayor (Hall), 
the Comptroller (Connolly), the Commissioner of Public Works 
(Tweed), and the President of the Board of Parks (Sweeny), 
nearly all authority was now practically vested, for they could 
levy taxes, appoint the .subordinate officials, lay down and en- 
force ordinances." Besides his power of appointing lieads of 
dei)artinent,s, the mayor liad the right to call for reports from 
them in whatever form he pleased, and also the sole right of iin- 
peaclmient, and he had further, in conjunction with the comp- 

' Elaborate and unsparing portraits of these four gentlemen and of the 
three Ring judges, as well as of some minor Rlngsters, may Ire found in Mr. 
Wingate’s article in the jVoM American Jicitiew for October, 1874 (No. CCXLV.). 
Ilia analysis of their characters and conduct seems to have evoked from them 
no contradictions, and certainly gave rise to no legal proceedings. Reference 
may also bo made for the history of the Ring generally to the collected speeches 
of Mr, Sanmcl J. Tilden (see e.specially the speech of Nov. 2nd, 1871, in Mr. 
Bigelow's edition), and to those of Mr. Henry D, Clinton (published as a pam- 
phlet in 1S72), ns well as to Mr. Tilden’s pamphlet already cited. 

’‘jVoM American Resiew for Jan. 1875 (No. CCXLVI,, pp. 172-175). 
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troller, to allow or revise the estimate the board was annually to 
submit, and to fix the salary of the civil judges. The undis- 
guised supremacy which this new arrangement, amounting 
almost to dictatorship (purchased, as was believed, by gross 
bribery conducted by Tweed himself in the State legislature 
at Albany), conferred upon the quatuorvirate was no unraixed 
advantage, for it concentrated public attention on thonr, and 
in promising them impunitj’- it precipitated their fall. 

In the reign of the Ring there is little to record beyond the use 
made by some of them of the opportunities for plunder, which 
this control of the municipal funds conferred. Plunder of the 
city treasury, especially in the form of jobbing contracts, was 
no new thing in New York, but it had never l)efore reache<l such 
colossal dimensions. Two or three illustrations may suffice. 

Large schemes of street-oi)ening were projected, and for this 
purpose it became necessary to take and pay compensation for 
private property, and also, under the State laws, to assess bet- 
terment upon owners whose property was to be benefited. 
Sweeny, who knew something of the fortunes amassed in the 
rebuilding of Paris under the prefecture of Baron Hausstnaun, 
and was himself an admirer (and, as was said, an acquaint- 
ance) of Louis Napoleon, was credited with knowing how to 
use public improvements for private profit. Under the auspices 
of some members of the Ring, Commissioners for the carrying 
out of each improvement were appointed by the Ring judges, ■— 
in the famous case of the widening of Broadway by Cardozo in 
a perfectly novel manner. Those members and their Mends 
then began quietly to purchase property in the spots which were 
eventually takeir by the Gomitvissiouers, and extravagant com- 
pensation was thereupon awarded to them, while other owners, 
who enjoyed no secret means of predicting the action of the 
Commissioners, received for similar pieces of land far smaller 
sums, the burden of betterment also being no less unequally 
distributed as between the ringsters and other proprietors. In 
this way great sums passed from the city to those whom the 
Ring favoured, in certain cases with commissions to some of its 
members.! Among the numerous contracts by which the city 
treasury was depleted, not a few were afterwards discovered 
to have been given for printing to three companies in wdiich 
Tweed and his intimates were interested. Nearly $3,000,000 

' Details may bo read in North Am&ican Rmew, No. CCXLVI., pp. 131-13.'). 
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\vi !'i' paid to lln'iii witiiiu two yt'urs for city printing and. sta- 
tinJii ry. Otlu'i- (>on1ractH for wood-paving and concrete were 
liarclly less scandalous. 

"riic elainis outstanding against the Board of Supervisors, 
previmi.s to 1870, fuvnisln'd another easy and copious source of 
revenue, for under a statute wliich the Ring had procured 
thftse (‘.laim.-i, largely fra.uduleut or fictitious, were to be exam- 
ini'd and auditiHl i»y an ad inlerim Board of Audit composed 
(jf tile Alayor, tlie tloiuirtroller, and Ttveed. The board dele- 
gated the duties of auditing to an ex-bankrupt creature of 
'i’weid’s nainefl Watson, who harl been appointed city auditor, 
and who went to woifc with such de,spatch that in three and 
a lialf nwnths he had jn’cseuted warrants for claims to the 
amount of .'sli,:! 12,1)00 to the nnanbers of the ad interim hoard 
— for the board ii.s('If seiuns to have met only once — on whose 
signal lire these bill.s were accordingly paid out of the city treas- 
ury.* r^ubsequent invcstigatiou .showed that from 65 to 85 per 
cent of the lulls thus passed were fictitious, and of the whole 
Tweed appears to have receivi'd 24 per cent. But all the 
other financial acliicvoments of the Ring pale their ineffectual 
fires beside tliose coimecti'd u'ith the erection and furuishing 
of the t.’ounty Court Hou.-.i'. When designed in 1868 its cost 
was estimatt'd at .8250,060. Before the end of 1871 a sum 
variously ivstimated at from 18,000,000 to .813,000,000 
(£1,600.000 (o £2.600,000) harl been expended upon it, and it 
was still unfinished. This was effected, as was afterwards 
proved in judicial iwocw'diugs, by the .simple method of re- 
quiring the contractors, many of whom resisted for a time, 
to add large sums 1o their bills, smns which wore then appro- 
priat<.!d by Tweetl, Connolly, and their minions or accomplices.” 
Nothing could liave been more direct or more effective. The 
urdi'rs were given by fiVeed, the difference between the real 
and the nominal charge was settled by the contractor with him 
or with the auditor, and the bills, pa.ssed and signed by the 
memi.)cr,s of the Board of Supervisors or Board of Apportion- 
m(>nf, (as the case miglit ije), were approved by the auditor 
Watson and Avere paid out of the city funds at the bank. The 

' ^’orth Ammmn Ra:icw, .Tuly, IST.'i (No. CCXr.VIIT, pp. lIC-120). 

"Arne 111, (5 iliu items in tlie l.iills for littinK up nud furnlsliing tho Court Hnvi,se 
(ammintinK to mart' tluin §6,000,000, bogides more than .$2,000,000 for repairs), 
tho item.s of 8404,1)47 for safes, and $7500 for thermometers wore found anuis- 
ing when eventuall.v disclosed.. . 
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IH'ocoods were then duly divided, hi.s real eliarges, or i)i i’Jni])s 
a little more, soins to the contractor, and the ri'sl among 
the Boss and his friends. 

Linder such a system there was nothing surprising in the 
growth of the city debt. Fresh borrowing power.s as well as 
taxing powers had been obtained from the State legislature, 
and they were freely used. According to the published report 
of the committee which subsequently inve.stigated the city 
finances, the bonded debt of the city rose from s;-i(3,2f);h()0() 
at tlici beginning of 1869, to ,1597,287,000 in Septeniljer, 1871 ; 
that is, by .1561,000,000. Adding to this the floating debt 
incurred during the same two yeans and eight months, viz. 
$20,000,000, the total price which the city paid for the privi- 
lege' of being ruled by Tammany during those thirty-two 
months reached $81,000,000 (£16,200,000), or more than 
twice the amount of the debt as it stood in 1868.^ And for 
all this there was hardly anjthing in the way of public im- 
provements to show. 

What, it may be asked, did the people of New York, and in 
particular the taxirayers at whose expense these antics were 
proceeding, think of their rulers, and how did they come to 
acquiesce in suoh a government, which, not content with plun- 
dering them, had degraded justice itself in the person of the 
Ring judges, and placed the commerce and property of the 
city at the mercy of unscrupulous and venal partisans? I 
was in New York in the .summer of 1870, and saw the Ring 
flourishing like a green bay-tree. Though the frauds just 
described were of course still unlmowm, nobodj’’ had a word of 
respect for its members. Tweed, for instance, wmuld never 
have been invited to any respectable house. I ivas taken to 
look at .Justices Barnard and Cardozo as tw'O of the most re- 
markable sights of the city ; and such indeed they were. I 
inquired W'hy su(;h things were endured, not merely patiently, 

■'1 take these fijiiiiaa from the report of Mr. Andrew H. Onson (tlien eoini)- 
trollor of the dty) made in October, 1874. Of the unliquidated debt claims, 
many of whieh wore; then still outstundinK, the report says; “Only a small 
proportion of this monstrous legacy of corraption and mfeKoveriunent was 
free from evidence of the most ingeniously and diabolically contrived frauds. 
For llirei. yenr.^ the luillion-hcadcd hydra has hecii stnigglhiK to forejo the 
doors of thfi treasury. It has bought, bribed, and brought to its iiiil b.\- the 
offer of a division of profits in ease of success, the fraud, the craft, and the 
greed of the most unscrupulous, lawyers, legislator, s, aud plotters in the cora- 
).miriit.y. It has tainted the pre.ss and duitated political numiuatioiis.'' (p. 7.) 
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luit (ivi'n tt'iili a riurt of amuaed enjoyment, as tliongli tlic citi- 
Ke'iis were pi'ouil of having produced a nmv phenoiuenou the 
iilve wlu'reof no other cominimity could show. It was (ixidained 
to me tliat these things had not come suddenly, but as tlie 
lu’owu of a pr(jt;ess of degradation i)rolonged fur some fif1,eeu 
years or more wliicli had made corruption so familiar as to he 
no longei- shocking. The, resi)ectjible leaders of the Democratic 
party l)ad, with few exceptions, Awnked at the misdeeds oi 
tho.'^e who commanded a vote which they needed for Stai.e 
and national i)uri)f)s(‘s. 'I’lie press had been largely muzzled 
by lavisli paynuiuta made to it for advertising, and a good 
many minor jonnuds were actually subsidized by the Ring. 
The Bench, tiiough otdy partially corrupt, was sufficiently in 
league with the Ring for the sauetion which the law required 
from it in (jcrtain eases to he unavailal)le as a safeguard. As 
for the mass of citizems, on wlio.se votes this structure of in- 
iquity had lieen roared, nearly half of them were practically 
strangers to America, amonalilc to their own clubs and leaders, 
but with no sense of civic duty to their new country nor likely 
to respond to any apiieals from its statesmen. Three-fourths 
or more of them paid little or nothing in the way of direct 
taxes and did not realize that the increase of civil burdens 
would ultimately fall upon them as well as upon the rich. More- 
over, the Ring had cunningly placed on the pay-rolls of the 
city a large number of persons rendering comparatively little 
service, who had become a body of janizaries, bound to defend 
the government which paid them, working hard for it at elec- 
tions, and adding, together with the regular employees, no con- 
temptible quota to the total Tammany vote.* As for the Boss, 
those very qualities in him which repelled men of refinement 
made him popular with the crowd. 

1 asked what under such circumstances the respectable citi- 
zens ]n'oposed to do. My friends raised their eyebrows. One, 
of a historical turn, referred to the eocperience of Rome in the 
days of Clodiu.s and Milo, and suggested the hiring of gladiator.s. 

“'These be thy gods, 0 Democracy : the.se are the fruits of 
abstract theory in politics. It was for this then that the yoke of 

' Mr. Tilileii (Oriifin mul Fall of the New York Rino) obsCTvos that the Ring 
hiiil at ita disposal "the ^yhole local government machinery, with its expendi- 
ture arid patriiiiage and ita employment of at least 12,000 per, sons, la^sides its 
. possession of the polieo, its influence on the judiciary, ita control of the inspec- 
tors and canvassers of the electioua.'’ 
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G(!Oi'go the Third wfis broken and Aineri(;ii hailed as the day- 
■spring of freedom by the peoples of Ifuropt; — that a robber 
should hold the keys of the public treasury, and a rufiiau be set 
to pollute the seat of justice.” So might the shade of Alexander 
llauiiltoti have spoken, if permitted to re\dsit, after seventy 
years, the city bis genius had adorned, Yel, it wa.s not such 
a di'.mo(n-aey as Jefferson had sought to (a-eatc; aiul Hamilton 
to check that had delivered over to Tweed and t,o Barnard Iho 
greatest city of the Western World. That was the work of 
corruptions unknown to the days of .felferson and Hamilton, 
of the Spoils system, of election frauds, of the gift of the suf- 
frage to a host of ignorant strangers, and above all of llu' apathy 
of those wealthy and educated classes, witlioul who.sc' partici- 
pation the best-framed government must spe('dily dc'generate. 

In the autumn of 1870 the Ring seemed .securely seated. 
Tweed, the master spirit, was content t<j .scoop in money, and 
enjoy the licentious liaxury wliich it procured him ; though 
some declared that he had fi.\ed his tjyes upon the American 
legation in London. SAveeny preferred the substance to the 
ostentation of power ; and Connolly’s tastes were as vulgar as 
Tweed’s, without the touch of oioen-handedness which seemed 
to palliate the latter’s greed. Cai'dozo, however, had Ins ambi- 
tions, and hungered for a place on the Supreme Federal Bench ; 
while Hall, to Avhom no share in the booty Avas ever traced, 
and Avho may not have received any, was believed to desire to 
succeed Hoffman as Governor of the State, AA’Jien that official 
should be raised by the growing influence, of Tammany to the 
Pre.sidency of the United States. No AAmnder the Bing was 
intoxicated by the success it had already AAmn. It had achieved 
a fresh triumph in re-electing Hall as Mayor at the end of 
1870 ; and Ngav York seemed to lie at its feet. 

Its fall came suddenlj"- ; and tlic occasion sprang from a petty 
personal quarrel. A certain O’Brien, conspicuous as a loader 
in a discontented section of the Democratic party, Avas also 
personally sore because he had received an office beloAA’' his 
hopes, and cherished resentment against SAveeiiy, to AAdioin ho 
attributed his disapiiointmeut. A henchman of Jiis named 
Copeland, employed in the auditor’s office, happened to find 
there some accounts headed “County ^Liabi lilies” Avhich 
struck him as suspicious. He copied them, and slioAvcd them 
to O’Brien, Avho perceived their value, and made him copy 
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more of tlieiii, in fact a large part of the fraudulent accounts 
relit,rii)g 1o ilu! furnisliiug of the Coiu’t House. Threatening 
the King, uuth the publication of these compromising docu- 
ments, O'Krien tried to extort pajunent of an old claim he 
had against the city: but after some haggling the negotia- 
tions ivcre interrupted by the accidental death of Watson, the 
Auditor, Ultimately O’Brien carried his copies to the New 
Vorlv Time.-, a papiu- wliiih had already for some montiis past 
bicn att;iek-i!ig Tiuainany with unwonted boldness. On the 
8th of July, 1871, it expo.sed the operatioas of the Ring; and 
deiiouma'd its members, in large capitals, as thieves and sudnd- 
Jer.s, defying theju to sue it for libel. Subsequent issues con- 
tained e.xlraets from Ihi; accounts copied by Copeland; and 
all were sinmned up in a supplement, published on July 29th 
iiJtd jji'iuted in Cerm/in as well as English, which sJiowed that 
a sum of nearly S10,()()(),()00 in all had been expended upon 
the Court House, wlmst' condition everybody could see, and 
for armoury rejiairs mid furnishings. Much credit is due to 
the proprietor of the Times, who resisted threats and bribes 
offered him on behalf of the Ring to desist from his onslaught 
and perhajis even more to the then editor, the late Mr. Louis 
J. Jennings, whose conduct of the campaign was full of fire 
and courage. The better classes of the city were now fully 
aroinsed, for the denials or defences of the mayor and Tweed 
found little credence. On September 4th a meeting of citi- 
zens was held, and a committee of seventy persons, many 
of them eminent by ability, experience, or position, formed 
U) investigate the frauds charged, which by this time had 
drawn the eyes of the whole State and country. It is need- 
le.ss to recount the stops by which Connolly, the person most 
directly imiilicatcd, and the one whom his colleagues sought 
to make a sca])egoat of, was forced to appoint as deputy an 
active and upright man (Mr. A. H. Green), whoso ]5osses- 
siori and examination of the records in the tsomptroller’s office 
jiroA-ed iiu'aluablo. The leading part in the <;ampaigii was 
played by Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, chairman of the Democratic 
party in the State, nfteiavards Governor of the State, and 
in 187(1 candidate for the Federal Presidency against Air. 
Hayes. ](\;eliiig acutely the disgrace which the Ring had 
brought upon the Democratic party, he was resolved by pursuit 
and exposure to rid the party of thorn and their coterie once for 
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all ; and in this he was now seconded hy all the hetter Demo- 
crats. But much was also due to the brilliant oiirLoon.s of 
Air. Thomas Nast, whose rich invention and striking di’aw- 
ing presented the four leading members of the Ring in tvvery 
attitude and with every circumstiince of ignominy.^ Tln^ elec- 
tion for State offices held in November was attended by imu.sual 
excitement. The remaiiring raeinliers of the Ring, for Connolly 
was now extinct and some of the minor figin-es had i.aken to 
flight, faced it boldly, and Tweed in particular, cheeretl by 
his renomination in the Demoei-ulic State Convention held 
shortly beforehand, and by his ivveleetiou to the elmirnmnshi]) 
of the General Committee of Tammany, mnv neither explained 
nor denied anything, but asked flefiantly in woi-ds whicli in 
New York have passed into a proverb, “Wliat are you going 
to do about it ? ” His reliance (m lii.s own district of tlie city, 
and on the Tammany masses as a wliole, was justified, f(jr ho 
was re-elected to the State' Senate and tlie organization gave 
his creatures its solid support. But tlui respectable citizens, 
who had for once been roused trum tlieir letluirgy, and who 
added their votes to those of the better sort of Democrats and 
of the Repul)lican party, overwlielmed the Machine, notwith- 
standing the usual election frauds undertaken on its liehalf. 
Few of the Ring candidates .survived, and the Ring itself was 
irretrievaldy ruined. Public confidence returned, and tlie price 
of real estate advanced. Srveeny fortliwith aimounci'd his with- 
drawal from public life, and retired to Canada. The wretched 
Connolly was indicted and found so hnv friends that lie re- 
mained in j ail for six weeks before he could procure hail. Tweed, 
though dispirited by the murder of liis boou-comjmnion, the 
notorious Fislc (who had been carrying through Ihe scandakms 
Erie railroad frauds by the help of the Ring judgijs) stood liis 
ground witii characteristic courage, ami refu.sed to resign the 
office to wliicli the raasw had appointed liim. ffowever, in 
December he was arrested,® but presently released on insignifi- 
cant iiail by Judge Barnard. The State Assemlily, in. which 

’Tweed felt the sliarpncss of tlifi weapon. He isaid onee : "I don’t care 
n straw for your ii('w.spap<ir articles ; niy eoiislit iients don't know liow to read, 
but they can’t lielp .‘iceiup: tJiern damned picliires” ; and indeed there was 
always a crowd round the windows in which Jldi'per's WeMu (then adinirablj' 
edited by tlic late Mr. OoorKe ■William Curtis) was displayed. 

“Wlicri asked on hainf? committed to state his occupation and croud, he 
aiiswercal that he was a statesman, and of no religion. 
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the rcfunticiri had now fi majority, soon after wards look siep'i 
to imjx'iif^h ftarniird, McCiiiui, aird Cardozo. ( 'aialozo resigued ; 
tiu^ other two were; (iouvicted and resmoveti from the bejuili. 
TIk; ('iidless delays aiul nuiiute teclmiealities of the courts of 
New York in-otrae.tod Twcicd’s trial till January, 1873, when, 
after a long hearing, the jury were discharg(;d because unalde 
to agr(".(i. He \ras thoi-eupon rtiarresled, and upon his second 
trial in Nov(;mber. wlicn special elforts had Ijecn made to 
secure a Irustworlhy jury, was found guilty and souteucod 
to twelv(i years’ inii)risonment. After a while the Court of 
Apiieal.s released him, holding the sentence irregular, b('eause 
cumulalive ; li(> was then rearrested in a civil suit by the city, 
escaped, wan caughi, in Spain, identified by a caricature, and 
brought liack to piison, where he died in 1876. Hall was 
thrice tried. On the first occasion the death of a juryman 
interrupted tlie pixxteedings ; on tho second the jury disagreed ; 
on the third he obtained a favourable verdict. Connolly fled 
tlic country and died in exile. None of the group, nor of 
Tweed’s other satellites, ever again held office. 

This was tho end of the Ttt'eed Ring. But it was not the 
end of Tammany. Abashed for the moment, and stooping 
earthward wliile the temi)e.st swept by, that redoubtable or- 
ganization never relaxed its grip iRion the New York masses. 
It w'as only for a few months that the tempest cleared the 
air. The “gimd citizens” soon forgot their sudden zeal. Neg- 
lecting the primaries, where indeed they might have failed 
to effect much, they allowed nominations to fall back into the 
hands of spoilsmen, and the most important city offices to be 
fouglit for Ijy factions differing only in their names and party 
Ijuflges, l)ecause all were etpially bent upon selfish gain. Within 
five years from the overthrow of 1871, Tammany was again in 
the .saddle, and the city government practically in the nomina- 
tion (jf Mr. John Kelly, tempered by the rival iullu(;nce of the 
ox-i)rize iighti'r .Morrissey. In 1876 a vigorous pen, reviewing 
the history of llie pr{;cc;ding eight years, and pointing out how 
soon the old mischiefs had reappeared, thus described the posi- 
tion ; — ■ . 

"A few very unscrupulous men, realizing thoroughly the changed eon- 
ditioii of affairs, had orgiinized the pi-oletariat of the city ; and, through 
the, form of sulTrage, had taken possession of its government. They saw 
clearly the facts of tho case, wliichithe dootrinah-os, theorists, and pa- 
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triota stuclimiMly itrtiored or voheiueutly denied. They knew perfectly 
well that Now York City was no longer a country town, inhabite<i by 
Americans and church-goers, and officered by deacons. They recog- 
nized the existence of a very large class w'hieh had nothing, and availed 
themselves of its assistance to plunder those who had something. The 
only way to meet them eficctually and prevent a recurrence of the 
experience is for the friends of good government eciually to recognize 
fuels and shape their course accordingly. The liuestion then is a imic- 
tieal one. 

“If Now A’o)-k, or any other groat city in America which finds itself 
hrouglif. face to face with this issue, were aii independent autonomy, — 

like itome or many of the free cities of the Middle xVges, the queslion 

would at once bo divested of all that which in America nuilctis it difficult 
of solution. Under Ihose eircumslaiicos tlio evil would run its course, 
and cure itself in the regular and natural way. Now York would liavo 
a Cicsar witliiu si.x months. Whether lie came into power at the head 
of the proletariat or seized the govermnont as the conservator of property 
would make no difference. The city would instinct ivoli find rest under 
a strong rule. The oonnoction Avhich cxi.sts, and iioce.ssarily can never 
lie severed, between the modern great city and the larger Stat.o, closes 
this natural avenue of escape. Now York tlity is tied to New York 
State, and must stumble along as best it may at its heels. It is guaran- 
teed a government republican in form, and consequently a radical 
remedy for the evil must be found within that form, or it cannot be 
found at all, and the evil must remain iineiu'ed. 

“The thing sought for then is to obtain a municipal government, re- 
puhlicaii in form, in which property, as well as persons, shall be seciured 
in its rights, at llie cost of a reasonable degree only of public service on 
the part of the individual citizen. The facts to he dealt with are few 
and patent. On the one side a miscellaneous population, made up 
largely of foreigners, and containing an almost iirepondorating element 
of vice, ignorance, and poverty, all manipulated by a set of unserui^ulous 
professional politicians ; on the other a business community, engrossed 
in affairs, amassing wealth rapidly, and oaring little for politics. Be- 
tween file two the usual civic population, good and bad, intent on 
iiluasure, art, literature, science, and all the myriad other pursuits of 
motropolilau life. The two essential points are the magnitude and tlio 
diversified pursuits of the population, and its division into those wlio 
have and those who have not. 

“Bearing tliese facts, which cannot he changed, in iniml, tlion a few 
cardinal principles on which any successful municipal govci-riment, re- 
publican in form, must rest, may safely be formulated. In the fh-st 
place, the executive must be strong and responsible ; in the hcjcoikI place, 
properly must be entitled to a representation as well as pei-sons ; in the 
third place, the judiciary must be as far removed as possible from the 
political arena. In other Avords, justice must be made as much as ]ios- 
sible to dosoond from above. Curiously enough, each of these priiiciplcs, 
instead of being a novelty, is but a recurrence to the ancient Avays.” ' 

' Norlh American licvicw for October, 1870 (No. CC'LIII, p. 421), an un- 
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Tiicsc cuuii'^t'ls, and many others like them, were not taken 
f'l hi urt, Since IS71 the frame of mimicipal government was 
frequently tinkered with. A comprehensive scheme of reform, 
pi'(ij)occd Iiy a strong commission which Governor Tilden ap- 
pointed in i.STG, tailed to ia; carried : and though great progress 
has Ijeet! made in the way of better ballot and election laws 
and some pirjgrc'ss in th(' way of civil service reform, the Spoils 
syslc'tn still throve, repeaters still voted in large numbers, and 
(‘[('(.'lion ret unis cuidil still be manipulated by those who control 
the city government. There have been some excellent mayors, 
sncli as .ill'. Hewitt, for the catastrophe of 1871 ha.s never been 
forgotten by Tammany, wliose chieftains sometimes find it 
prtidcnl to run reputable candidates. No more Barnards or 
C.'ardoiios have disgraci-d the bench, for the Bar Association is 
vigorous and watchful ; and when very recently a judge who 
had been too .sub.sorvient to a .suspected State Boss was nomi- 
nated by the influence of that gentleman to one of the highest 
judicial posts in the State, the (dforts of the Association, well 
supported in the city, procured hi.s defeat by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Nevertheless, Tammany has hold its ground ; and the august 
dynasty of bo.sses goes on. When Air. John Kelly died some 
time ago, the sceptre passed to the liands of the not less capa- 
ble and rc.solute Mr. Richard Croker, once the keeper of a 
liquor saloon, and for some short time the holder of a clerk- 
.ship iintlcr Tweed himself.' Air. Groker, like Lorenzo de’ 
Medici in Florence, held no civic office, but, as Chairman of 
tho' Tammany sub-committee on organization, controlled all 
citj- officials, wiiilo, b.\' the public avou'al of the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, dui-iug the session of 1898, ‘‘all legislation 
(I'.c. in the State legislature at Albany) emanated from Tam- 
many Hall, and ^v^s dictated by that great statesman, Richard 
Croker.”- Ultimately Air. Croker, like tho Emperoi's Diocle- 
tian and Charles V, abdicated the crown, lie retired to the 

‘ Full ilfttaiiii regarding the career of Mr. Crohor, of hk henchman, Police 
.Justice Patrick Divver, and of other' Tanmnmy “braves" of that day, may bo 
found in an article in the Atlnntic Monthly for Fehnwry, 1S94, by Mr. PI. C. 
Mcrwin, and more fully in the '‘Annual lliaairds" of A-saemblymen and Sen- 
ators from X™- York City, [mblishcd by the City Reform Chib. 

‘r Ml. I), 0, Thomiwon, VotiHcs in a Democracy, p. 127, an odd little book 
wljicli jmrport:; to defend T.ammany by .showing that it givn.s the New York 
luassc.s the .son of government they desire and deserve. 
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enjoyment of an estate and a racing stud in Ireland, and Mr. 
C'lliarles F. Murphy reigned in his stead. 

The reader will expect some fui’ther words to explain how 
the Tammany of to-day is organized, by what means it 
holds its power, and what sort of government it gives the 
city. 

Each of the thirty-five “assembly districts” in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx annually elects a certain numlier of 
meinl:)ers, varying from 60 to 270, to sit on the General Com- 
mittee of Tammany Hall, which has long claimed to be, and at 
present is, the “regular” Democratic organization of the city. 
The Committee is thus large, numbering several thousand per- 
sons, and on it there also sit the great chiefs who are above tak- 
ing district work. Each di.strict has also a “Leader” who is 
always on the General Committee ; and the thirty-five leaders 
form the Executive Committee of the Hall, which has also 
other committees, including that on finance, wher(3of Mr. 
Croker was chairman. Each election district has, moreover, 
a District Committee, with the “leader” (appointed by the 
Assembly District leader) as chairman and practically as direc- 
tor. This Committee appoints a Captain for every one of the 
voting precincts into wlu'ch the district is divided. Tliere 
are about 1100 such precincts, and these 1100 captains are held 
responsible for the vote cast in their respective precincts. The 
captain is probably a liquor seller, and as such has opportunities 
of getting to know the lower, class of voters. He has often some 
small office, and usually .some little patronage, as well as some 
money, to bestow. In each of the thirty-five districts there is 
a party headquai’ters for the Qjinmittee and the local party 
work, and usually also a clubhou.se, where party loyalty is 
cemented over cards and whiskey, besides a certain number of 
local “associations,” called after prominent local politicians, 
who are expected to give an annual picnic, or other kind of 
treat, to their retainers. A good deal of social life, including 
dances and summer outings, goes on in connection with these 
clubs.* 

Such an organization as this, wdth its tentacle, s touching 
every point in a vast and amorphous city, is evidently a mosi; 
potent force, especially as this force is concentrated in one 

' Full nud. rli'iir (.lcs(!riptir)ns may found in Mr. H. C. Murwin’s articlo 
already cited, aiiil in Mr. Tlioinpson’s book, pp. 60 m<t- 
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1i;upI — Llud of the Bosri of the Hall. Ho is pr.-witically auto- 
oraf ic ; and uiiclor him these thousands of (jflicer.s, eontrolling 
]U'ubal)Iy u(\trly 200,000 voles, move with the precision of a 
machine.' However, it iias been not only in this mechanism, 
which may l)e called a li;gitimate method of roacihing the voters, 
that tlie .st,i'engt:ii of Tammany has lain. Its contn.)! of the city 
govia'iiment gave it endle.ss oj)f)ortunitics of Jiclping its Iriends, 
of worrying its ojjponcnts, and of enslaving the liquor-dealers. 
Their liceiuse.-, wei-e at ils mercy, for the police, could jiroticed 
against or winic at brea('he.s of th<J law, according to the amount 
of loyalty the saloon-kec])er sinews to the Hall. From the 
coulrihutious of tlui liciuor interest a considerable revenue 
was raised ; moia; was (jhl allied by assessing offiee-holders, clown 
to the very small ones ; and, perhaps, most of all by blackmail- 
ing wealthy men and lioiporations, who found that the city au- 
thorities have so many opjiortunities of interfering vexatiously 
with their business that thciy jiref erred to buy^ them off and live 
in peace.- Tlie worst form of tiiis e.vtortion was the actual 
complicity with criminals which eonsisis in sliaring the profits 
of crime. A fruitful source of revenue, roughly estimated at 
81,000,000 a year has been derived, when the party was supreme 
at Albany, from Ic^gislativc blackmailing in the legislature, or, 
rather, from undertaking to protect the great corporations from 
the numerous ‘■'.strikers,” vvho threaten them there with bills. 
A case has been mentioned in which as mucli as 800,000 was de- 
manded from a great company ; and the president- of another 
is rcportc'd to have said (J<S93) : "Formerly we had to keep a 
man at Albany to buy off the ‘ strikers ’ one by one. This year 
we simply paid over a lump sum to the Ring, and they looked 
after our interests.” But of all their engines of power none 
was so clastic as llnar command of tho admini.stration of criminal 
justice. Tlie mayor appointed the police justices, now cailcd 
city magistrates, usuall.y seleeting them from certain Tammany 
workers, sometimes from the criminal class, not often from the 
li'gal profession. These justices were often Tammany leaders 

' Till! highost total vote ever oast in New York was 285,000 (in 1802). In 
the city election of 1800 Tammany polled 116,000 votes; out of 210,000 cast 
in 1802 the Tammany candidate tor mayor had 173,000, there being, however, 
no other Demoeratio f-andidate. 

* An Investigating Committee of the New York >State Senate oast a scorehing 
light on this so-called “Police Protective Tariff,” as to which see also an article 
m the for .Vugust, 1804, by Mr. .1. U. Leavitt. 



in their respee.tive districts.^ Said a distinguished pul;)iic!ist 
of those days : — 

“The police captain of the precinet, the justice of the police court, 
and the distrirjt leader of the Tammany organization are all leagued 
together to keep the poor in subjection and ijrovent the rich from inter- 
fering. Their means of aunoj'ance for a poor man are endless. They 
can arrest him on small pretences, prevent his getting employment from 
the city, or city eonti-actors, pursue him for allowing his goods to ronuiiii 
on the sidewalk, and for not cleaning off the snow promptly, tax him 
heavily, or let him go free. All these means of persecution arc' frc'cly re- 
sorted to, so that the poor, and especially the foreign (coor, are really as 
much in sulijccctioii to Tammany as the Italians to the C'amoiTa, Tho 
source of it all is tho character of the mayor. Ho appoints the potir-e 
commissioners, and tho commissioners appoint the cajitiuiis, and he ap- 
points the police justices also, and is responsible for their cpiality. 
When the act under wlxioh tho present justices act was iiinh'r considera- 
tion in the legislature, the proviso that all appointecw should ho lawyers 
of a certain standing at the bar was stricken out, so that t lie mayor has 
a ooniplotoly free liand in selection, and the result is that most of those 
appointed recently under the Tammany regime are old ‘toughs,’ liquor- 
dealers, gamblers, or simple adventurers, who have lived from the age 
of tiventy by holding small offices, such as doorkeepers oi doiks of the 
minor oity courts. 

“Now there is in the moral sphere of city government nothing so 
important as what I may call tht .idmmistration of petty justice, that is, 
justice among the poor, ignorant, and friendless, the clas.s who cannot 
pay lawyers or find bail, and e.speeially that very large class in the cities 
on our eastern coast, of poor foreigners who know nothing of our laws 
and constitutions, and to whom the police magistrate or the police cap- 
tain represent the whole govermnent of the country, Federal, State, and 
mmiicijial, who accept without a mminur any sentence which may be 
pronounced on them, or any denial of justice wliioh may overtake them. 
They got all their notions of tho national moralltj', and really their ear- 
liest political ti’aining, from their contact with these officers and with the 
district “leader.” Upon their experieiioe with these p('oi>le it depends 
very mueli what kind of citizens they will become, they and their chil- 
dren after tliem. Well, one of the very first lessons they learn i.s that 
they can leave no standing in court unless they are meinliers of tlie 
Tammany Society, or as simple voters they have a ‘pull,’ that is, some 
sort of occult influence with the magistrate. In default of this their 
(iomi)laints are dismissed, and they are found guilty and sent up to ‘the 
Island,’ or held in bail wliieh they cannot procure, or in some manner 

W'ith such .sources of power it is not surprising that Tam- 
many Hall should have commanded the majority of tho lower 

‘ Atlantia Monthly, id supra. 

^ Mr. 10. I/. Godldu iu Annals uf the A-mer. Acad, of Volit, Scimcc for May, 
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iiHil t!i(' [V)ri;iu'n Tiiar^ses of New York, though it has never be-en 
shown tf) liold an alisijliite majority of all tlie voters of the city. 
Its lix^iil strength i.s fairly well proporthmecl to the character 
of tlie local ])opulatiou ; ami though there are phaity of native 
Americans among the i-ank and file as well as among the leaders, 
•still it lias- been from the poorer districts, inhabited by Jews, 
Iri-sl), flermaiis, Italians, llohemians, that its heaviest vote 
has come.' The.se jroor people do not support it because it is 
vit.'ious. ThoiV like it and think it a good thing; it satisfies 
tlu'ir iiistiinds of eomWualion and good fellowship ; it is often 
all the govm'nmont they know. Mr. Morwdn puts the attitude 
of the belter sort of Taimnauy adherents, and particularly of the 
native American, when he writes, — 


“The Tammany man dislikes and despises the Anglomania of -what 
is (‘idled ‘soisioly’ in New York; ho clistrnsls tho iic-oplo who eomposo 
'soeiety' and helieviis ihom a1 lieavt out of sympathy witii American 
principles, wherc-'as Tammany in his view is a eoneroto protest agaiiust 
monarchy and monarchical arrangenK'nts of society. He eonsidcr.s that 
Taniniaiiy is, on the whole, a good body, that it gives Now York a good 
girrernment, that it stands for what is manly and patriotic. It troubles 
him .somewhat that a few of the leader.s an^ said to bo acquiring ill-gotten 
gains ; and if the scandal increases ho will overthi'ow those leaders and 
appoint othews in their stead. Meanwhile Tammany is his party, his 
ohureh, his club, his totem. To be loyal to something is almost a neces- 
sity of all incorrupt natures, and especially of tho Celtic nature. The 
Tammany man is loyal to Tammany. 

“In truth there i.s very litths in New York to .suggest any higher ideal. 
What kind of a spectacle does the city present to a man working his way 
u|) from poverty to wealth, — to one, for instance, wlio began ns a 
' lough,’ and ends as a capitali.st ? The upper class — at least the richer 
class, the class chielly talked a.bout iu the papers — is, with exceptions, 
of cour-se, given over to material luxury and to ostentation. It is witli- 
out high aims, willnjut sympathy, without civic, pride or fo(iling. It 
has not oven the ])i?.r.sonal dignity of a real aristoeraey. Its sense of 
liuniHir is very (;rude. And as this class is devoted to the selfish spend- 
ing, so the Imsiness class is devoted to tlie remorseless getting, of 


To thi.s description of the attitude of tho Tammany rank and 
file it may be added that, a.s few of them pay any direct taxes, 
they have no sonse of the importance of economy in admin- 
istration. True it i,s that they ultimately pay, through their 
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.rent and otliei'TOse, for whatever burdens are Jaid on thn oitr. 
But they do not perceive this, — and as the lawyci'^ say, Dc 
non apparentibus et non existentihus eadem est ratio. The gov- 
ernment of the rich by the manipulation of the votes of the poor 
is a new phenomenon in the world ; and where the rich have 
little contact with the poor, and the poor little respect for 
the rich, happy results can hardly be expected. Apart from 
the abuse of the minor criminal justice, apart from the blade- 
mailing of innocent men as ivell as of offenders, apart from 
the impunity which the pa5nment of blackmail .secures to some 
forms of vice,' apart from such lapses from virtue as that of the 
aldermen who sold the right of laying a railroad in Broadrray, 

— twenty-two out of the twenty-four were indicted for l)ribery, 

— the actual administration of the city injured and oft'endecl 
the ordinary citizen less than might have been expected. The 
police force, often as they were made the engine of extortion or 
the accomplice in vice, are an efficient force, though harsh in 
their methods, and they keep life and property secure.^ The 
fire department is well managfid ; the water supply is copious ; 
the public schools have been usually, though not invariably, 
“kept out of politics.” If the government has been wasteful in 
details, it was seldom conspicuously extravagant ; and the rulers 
who grew rich through it have done so by indirect methods, and 
not out of the city treasury. Scandals like those of Tweed’s 
time have not recurred. The city debt was reduced between 
1876 and 1894 to .1104,000,000, though it must be added that 
the swift increase of the wealth of the city enabled a rate of 
taxation moderate for the United States (S1.85 to $1.79 on the 
valuation of propert 5 ’') to produce an immense revenue.” Con- 
sidering what by origin, by training, by environment, and by 
tastes and habits, are the persons who rule the city through 

’ Great credit is due to a courageous clergyman who at some personal lisk 
succeeded in exposing this system, and helped thereby to obtain the appoint- 
ment of the iDFastigating Committee, 

^ The .Senate Committee dlnited the fact — already indeed suspected — that 
ail applicant for nrnploymeut in the police must pay for appointment, and 
an officer must contribute a largo sum either to the Eing or to the Police Com- 
missioners for promotion. The New' York police are a brave and active force, 
but long cu.stom is said to have made the overlooking breaches of the law for a 
consideration seem to them a venial fault. , 

®“Tho increase in the assessed valuation of property (real and per.sona!) 
in New York City is annually about $70,000,000 ; and in 1893 reached the un- 
precedented sura of $105,254,253.” — City Government in the. U.S., by Mr. 
Alfred K, Conkling, New York, 1894. ' ^ 
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"riinitiiimy — considering the erimiuai elemoni- amons them 
and their close association with the liquor saloons, it may t'xeite 
suiqirise tliat the government, corrupt as it has been, was not 
also more wasteful.* 

I’hose who have grasjted the singular condition tjf Nenv York 
and it.s poitiilation, will find it less surpri.sing tluit this gov- 
ernment should have provetd itself so hard to overthrow. In 
1890 a gretit effort to overthrow it wtis made. A see.tion of 
th(' Dtunoerals htagued itself with the ll(>piihlicans to bring 
out what was under.stood to lie “a joint ticket,” while tin; Inde- 
pendent Reformers blessed the alliaiuic, and einlor.sed its candi- 
dates,- Buclx'ss had becni hoped for ; but Tammany routed its 
adversaries by 2d,0U() votes. It turned out that about 80,000 
Republicans had not voted, — some because their bo,s,ses, secretly 
friendly to Tammany, did not canvass them, some because' they 
did not care to vot.e for anything but a Republican ticket, 
.some out of shec'r indilferciuie and lazintws. This proved that 
strongly entrenched as Tammany is, Tammany could be. over- 
thrown if the ‘‘good citizens” were to combine for municipal re- 
form, setting aside for local purposes those distinctions of national 
party which have nothing to do with city issues. The rulers of 
“the -wig^vam,” as Tammany is affectionately called, do not care 
for national politic.s, except as a market in which the vote 
they control may be sold. That the citizens of New York 
should continue to rivet on their necks the yoke of a club which 
is almost as much a business concern as one of their own dry- 
goods stores, by dividing forces which, if mrited, would break 
the tyranny that has lasted for two generations — tliis indeed 
se<'ms sLrmige, yet })erhaps no .stranger than other instances of 
the power (jf iifd)it, of laziness, of names and party spirit. In 
1894, Tammany was defeated, and the improved government 
that for some years folloAvod made the “ better element ” see 
more clearly what they might gain by reform. Victory (jame at 

‘“Tin; oily is K'lVTniwl to-day hy thmn or four inon of foreign liirtli who 
are very illiterate, are sprung from the dregs of the foreign population, liavo 
never pursued any regular calling, were entirely unknown to the liulk of the 
residents only dve years ago. and now set the criticisms of the intelligent and 
educated classes at defiance." — Annals of the. Aimr. Acad., ttl supra. 

, * Being in New York during the election, I spent some hours in watching 

the voting in the densely peopled tenement-house districts and thus came to 
realize better th,an figures can convey how largely New York is a European 
city, but a European .city of no particular country,, with elements of ignorance 
and SQuidor from all of them. 
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lust in 1902, by wliidi time f Troater New York, consisting of tour 
l.)oroiighs added to the old city, had come into being under tlie 
now charter. In the two sinateeding ('lections candidate's for the 
mayoralty supported by Tammany were .siujcessfid ; but these 
elections are too near the time at which I write; to l:w propeu- 
subjects for discussion here. Suflice it to say that the Mayors 
l)etwe(m 1902 and 1913 gave the city a much pun'v ami more; 
(iflicicut administration than it had enjoyed tieforc, and that 
in 1913 a split in the party due to a quarrel lietwecu the Boss 
and the Cloverinn’ of the State brought ujuni Tammany a 
crushing disastc'i’. Although tlu're are dcpartuK'iits of tin; 
government, sindi as the police and the police’ magistrates, 
that may still be; oiren to grave criticism, the sky of New York 
was in 1914 brighter than it had be'cu for meuiy yc'ars, bright 
enough to encourage the hope that the clouds which remuiiu 
will ultimately pass awmy. 
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THE PHIEeUJELPHIA GAS BING 

PniLADEU’HiA, though it has not maintained that primacy 
among American cities which in the days of the Revolution 
was secured to it by its population and its central position, is 
still one of the greatest cities in America, Avith a population of 
more than a millioiid Though the element of recent immi- 
grants is much smaller than in Noav York or Boston or Chicago ^ 
the old Quaker character has died out, or remains percejjtible 
only in a certain air of staid respectalnlity Avhich marks the city 
as compared A\ith the luxury of Ncav York and the tumultuous 
rush of Chicago. It has of late years been strongly Republi- 
can in its politics, partly because that party obtained complete 
ascendency during the war, partly because Pennsylvania is a 
Protectionist State, owing to her manufacturing industries, and 
Philadelphia, as the stronghold of protection, is attached to 
the parly which upliolds those doctrines. During the Civil 
War the best citizens Avere busily absorbed in its great issues, 
and both then and for some time after Avclcomcd all the help 
that coultl be given to their party by any men Avho kiicAV hoAV 
to organize the voters and bring them up to the polls ; while 
at the same time their keen interest in national questions made 
llu'in iiiiitleutive to municipal affairs. Accordingly, the local 
control and management of the party fell into the hands of 
ol)Scure citizens, men Av'ho had their oavh ends to serve, their 
OAvn fortunes to make, but AAdio Avere valuable to the party 
Ijecauso they kept it in pOAAmr through their assiduous Avork 
among a loAver class of voters. These local leaders formed 
coralhnatious Avith party managers in tiie State legislature 
Avhich sits at Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, and 
AV’ith a cliqiKA managed from Washington by a Avell-known sen- 
. ' In 11)10 it was 1,54'.), OOS. 

- Only twenty-four per cent of the people of Philadelphia are of foreign birth, 
whereas in Boston the pereentage is thirty-five and in Chicago nearly forty-two. 
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atorial family, which for a long time controlled the Pennsyl- 
vania vote in Republican national conventions and in Congress. 
They were therefore strongly entrenched, haring powerful 
allies, both in State politics and in Federal politics. Since 
they commanded the city vote, both these sets of politicians 
were obliged to conciliate them ; while the commercial interests 
of Philadelphia in the maintenance of a protective tariff have for 
many years pressed so strongly on the minds of her merchairts 
and manufacturers as to make them unwilling to weaken the 
Republican party in either State or city by any quarrel with 
those who swayed its heavy vote. 

The obscure citizens of whom I have spoken had begun by 
acquiring influence in the primarie.s, and then laid their hands 
on the minor, ultimately also on the more important, city offices. 
They sometimes placed men of good social standing in the higher 
po.sts, but filled the inferior ones, which were very numerous, 
with their own creatures. The water department, the highway 
department, the tax department, the city treasurer’s department, 
the county commissioner’s office, fell into their haud.s. A mayor 
appointed by them filled the police with their henchmen till it 
became a completely partisan force. But the centre of their 
power was the Gas Trust, administered by trustees, one of whom, 
by his superior activity and intelligence, secured the command 
of the whole party machinery, and reached the high position of 
recognized Boss of Philadelphia. This gentleman, Mr. James 
M'Manes, having gained influence among the humbler voters, 
was appointed one of the Gas Trustees, and soon managed to 
bring the whole of that depai’tment under his control. It 
employed (I was told) about two thousand persons, received 
large suras, and gave out large contracts. Appointing his friends 
and dependants to the chief places under the Tru.st, and requiring 
them to fill the ranks of its ordinary worlonen with person.? on 
whom they could rely, the Boss acquired the control of a con- 
sideralde number of votes and of a large annual revenue. He 
and Iris confederates then purchased a controlling inf, crest in fhe 
7Drincipal horse-car (street tramway) company of tlie city, 
whereby they became masters of a large number of additional 
voters. All these voters were of course expected to act as “ work- 
ers,” i.e. Hiey ocjcupiod themselves with the party organization 
of the city, fhey know the meanest streets and those wiio dwelt 
therein, they attended and swayed the primaries, and when an 
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Philadelphia, though it has not maintained that primacy 
among Amoricnn ciiics which in the days of the Revolution 
was secured to it by its population and its central position, is 
still one of the greatest cities in America, with a population of 
more than a million.’ Though the element of recent immi- 
grants is much smaller than in New York or Boston or Chicago ® 
the old Quaker character has died out, or remains perceptible 
only in a certain air of staid respectability which marks the city 
as compared with the luxury of New York and the tumultuous 
rush of Chicago. It has of late years been strongly Republi- 
can in its politics, partly because that party obtained complete 
ascendency during the war, partly because Pennsylvania is a 
Protectionist State, owing to her manufacturing industries, and 
Philadelphia, as the stronghold of protection, is attached to 
the party which upholds those doctrines. During the Civil 
War the best citizens were busily absorbed in its great issues, 
and both then and for some time after welcomed all the help 
that could be given to their party by any men who knew how 
to organize the voters and bring them up to the polls ; while 
at. the same time their keen interest in national questions made 
them inattentive to municipal affairs. Accordingly, the local 
control and management of the pai’ty fell into th(! liands of 
obscure cilizeus, men who had their own ends to serve, their 
own fortunes to make, but who were valuable to the party 
because they kept it in power through theur assiduous work 
among a lower class of voters. These local leaders formed 
corabiuation.s with party managers in the State legislature 
which sits at Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, and 
with a clique managed from Washington by a well-known sen- 

» In 1910 it was 1,549,008. 

“ Only twonty-four inn- omit of tho pooiilo of Philadfilpliin aro of forc'ifjn liirth, 
wlioreas in Boston the percentage is thirtj'-five and in Chicago nearly forty-two! 
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atorial family, which for a long time controlled the Pennsyl- 
vania vote in .Republican national conventions and in Congress. 
They were therefore strongly entrenched, having powerful 
allies, both in State politics and in Federal politics, Since 
they commanded the city vote, both these sets of politicians 
were obliged to conciliate them ; while the commercial interests 
of Philadelphia iji the maintenance of a protective tariff have for 
many years pressed so strongly on the minds of her merchants 
and manufacturers as to make them unwilling to weaken the 
Republican party in either State or city by any quarrel with 
those who swayed its heavy vote. 

The obscure citizens of whom I have spoken had begun by 
acquiring influence in the primaries, and then laid their hands 
on the minor, ultimately also on the more important, city offices, 
They sometimes placed men of good social standing in the higher 
posts, but filled the inferior ones, which were very numerous, 
with their own creatures. The water dojrartment, the highway 
department, the tax department, the city treasurer’s department, 
the county commissioner’s office, fell into their hands. A mayor 
appointed by them filled the police with their henchmen till it 
became a completely partisan force. But the centre of their 
power was the Gas Trust, administered by trustees, one of whom, 
by his superior activity and intelligence, secured the command 
of the whole party machinery, and reached the high position of 
recognized Boss of Pluladelphia. This gentleman, Mr. James 
M'Manes, having gained influence among the humbler voters, 
was appointed one of the Gas Trustees, and .soon managed to 
bring the whole of that department under his control. It 
employed (I was told) about two thousand persons, received 
large sums, and gave out large contracts. Appomting bis friends 
and dependants to the chief places under the Trust, and requiring 
them to fill the ranks of its ordinary workmen with persons on 
whom they could rely, the Boss acquired the control of a con- 
.fiderable number of votes and of a large annual revenue. He 
and his confederates then purchased a controlling interest in th ■' 
?3rincipal horse-car (street tramway) company of the city 
whorcl^y they became masters of a large number of additiona 
voters. All these voters were of course expected to act as “ work 
ers,” i.(i. they occupied themselves with the party organizatioi 
of the city, tliey knew the mcane.st streets and those who dwel 
therein, they attended and swayed the primaries, and when ai 
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c'fmui round, Idny canvassed and brought up the votiu's. 
'rill ir pover, therefore, Aveiit far Ixsyond their mere voting 
st n.'ugtii, foi' a hundred energetic “workers” mean at least a 
Ihousnnd votes. VV'ith so much strength behind them, the Lias 
King, and i\Ir. iM'Maiu's at its head, became not merely iudi.s- 
pensable to tin’ Ki'i)ublicim party in the city, but in fM(;t its chiefs, 
able therefore to dispose of the votes of all those who were em- 
jiloyed permanently or temporarily in the other departments of 
the city govei'ument — a number which one heans esstimated as 
liigh as twenty thousand.* Nearly all the municipal offices were 
held by Iheir uominee.s. They commanded a majority in the 
Select council and Ciornmon council. They managed the nomi- 
nation of mc‘ml:)ors of the State legiislature. Even tlic Federal 
olficial.s in the custom-lmuse and post-office were foi’ced into a 
dependent alliance with them, because their support was so 
valuable to the leaders in Fetleral politics that it had to be pur- 
chased by giving them their Avay in city affains. There was no 
getting at the Trust, because “its meetings were hold in secret, 
its published annual report to the city councils was confused 
and unini elligible, and (as was subsequently proved) actually 
falsified.” “ Mr. M'Manes held the pay rolls under lock and 
key, so that no one could Icnow how many employees there were, 
and it was open to him to increase their number to any extent. 
The city councils might indeed ask for information, l)ut he was 
careful to fill the city councils with his nominees, and to keep 
them in good humour by a share of whatever spoil there might be, 
and still more by a share of the patronage. 

' The ballot did not protect these voters. Prior to the introduetioii of the 
so-called “Australian” ballot in 1891 it was generally possible for the presiding 
election offifier to know how each man voted. 

’ See Unport of the (fmmnillcc of One Hundred, pidilished November, 1884. 
A leacliiis eitizeli of Philadelphia, from whom I have sought an exphanation of 
tlie way in which the Gas Trust had managed to entrench itself, writes me as 
follows: “When in 1835 gas was first introduced in Philadelphia, it was 
numufactured l:iy a private company, but the city rescir-ed the right to buy 
out the atoekUolders. AVhcu this was done, in 1841, with the object of keeping 
the works ‘out of politics,’ the control was vested in a board of twelve, each 
serx'ing for three years. These were constituted trustei'S of the loans issued 
for the eonstruetion and enlai-geraent of the works. Their appointment was 
lodged iu the hands of the oity councils ; but when, on more than one oc(!.a3ion, 
the councils endeavoured to obtain control of the works, the courte were ap- 
pealed to, and decided that the hoanl, as trustees for the bondholders, could 
hot be interfered with until the last of the bonds issued under this arrangement 
had matured and had been paid. off. Thirty-year loans under these conditions 
were issued until 185.0, so that it was not until 1885 that the city was able to 
I:iroak within the eharmed circle of the Trust.” 
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That so vast and solid an edifice of power, covering tiio wholf? 
of a great city, should be based on the control of a single deparl - 
ineut like the Gas Trust may excite surprise. But it must l>e 
remembered that when a number of small factions conibiiie to 
rule a party, that faction which is a little larger, or botler 
organized, or lietter provided with funds, than the others, obtains 
the first place among them, and may keej] it so long as it gives 
iu the r(!st a fair share of the booty, and directs the policy of the 
confederates Avith firmness and skill. Personal ca]racity, cour- 
age, resolution, foresight, the judicious preference of thc> sub- 
stance of power to its display, are qualities whose union in ont' 
brain is so uncommon in any group of men that tlieir ])ossessor 
acquires an ascendency which Ia,sts until he provokes a revolt 
by oppression, or is seen to be leading his party astray. And 
by the admission even of his enemies, Mr. M'Manes possessed 
these qualities. His origin was humble, his educatioit scanty, 
but he atoned for these deficiencies by tact and knowledge of the 
world, with a quietly d«,OTOus demeanour veiling an imperious 
will. He knew how to rule without challenging oppo.sition by 
the obtrusion of his own personality, nor does he seem to have 
used his power to plunder the city for his own behoof. The merit 
of the system was that it perpetuated itself, and in fact grew 
stronger the longer it stood. Whenever an election was in 
prospect the ward primaries of the Itepublican party were 
throngefi by the officers and workpeople of the Ga.s Trust and 
other city departments, who secured the choice of such delegates 
as the Pdng had previously selected in secret conclave. Some- 
times, c,s])e(!ially in the wards inhabited by the better sort of 
citizens, this “official list” of delegates was resisted by inde- 
pendent men belonging to the Republican party ; but as the 
chairman was always in the interest of the Ring, he rarely failed 
so to jockey these Independents that even if they happened to 
have the majorit.y present, they could not carry their candidates. 
Of course it seldom happened that they could Ijriiig a majority 
with them, while argument would have been wasted on the 
crowd of employees and their friends With which tin; room was 
filled, and wlio Avere bound, some by the tenure of fln’i]- t)llice, 
others l)y the hojro of getting office or work, to execute Ike behests 
of their political masters. The delegates chosen were usually 
office-holders, with a sprinkling of piiblici works contractors, 
liquor-dealer.s, always a potent factor in ward politics, and office 
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(‘.xpi'i-Uints. For iiiHtancc, tJui Convention of I3t]i Jiiniuiry, 
I SSI, for noniiniitinjj; a candidate for mayor, consisteLl of 199 
deic'fiatps, 8(J of whom were connected 'with some branch of tJic 
city government, 9 were members (jf the city councils, 5 were 
iroiice magistrates, 4 constables, and 211 policemen, wliih? of the 
re,-t some were lanployed in some other city deirarlnient, and 
some otliers were the known associates and dependants of the 
Ring. The^e deh.'gales, assembled in convention of the party, 
duly went tln'ougli the farce of selecting and voting for persons 
alnisdy determim'd on by the Ring as candidates for the chief 
ofliec.s. The p(‘i-.sous .s(j selected thereby Irecame the authorized 
candidates of llu' party, for whom every good party man was 
expected to give iiis ^mto. Disgusted he might bo to find a per- 
son unknon’u, or known only for e\nl, j)erhaps a fraudulent bank- 
rn]jl, or a l)rokou-d(nvn bar keeper, proposed for his acceptance. 
Rut as his only alternative w'as to vote for the Democratic 
nominee, wlio Avas probably no better, he submitted, and thus 
the part.!’ Avas forccil to ratify the choice of the Boss. The pos- 
.session of the great city offices gaA'e the members of the Ring the 
means not only of making their (javu fortunes, but of amassing a 
large I'esw’ve fund to be used for “campaign purposes.” Many 
of the.se offiia's Avere paid by fees and not by salary. Five officers 
Avere at om; time in tin* receipt of an aggregate of .15223,000, or 
an average of .1>-t4.GOO (nich. One, the collector of delinquent 
taxes, received nearly .15200,000 a year. Many others had the 
opportunity, liy giving out contracts for puWic Avorks on wliich 
th(\v reci'iA'cd large commissions, of enriching themsoh’-es almost 
Avitho\U limit, because there Avas practically no investigation of 
their accounts.' The individual official AA^as (h course re,quired 
to contrilmtc! to the secret party funds in proportion to his in- 
come, and AA'hile he ]niid in thousands of dollars from his vast 
private gains, a.s.sessmeiit.s Avere IcAied on tl)e minor employees 
iloAA'ii to the very policemen. On one occasion eacli rneml^er of 
(he police force was required to pay S25, and some aftcrAvai-ds 
a finiher lax of .slO, for party purposes. Any one who refused, 
and nnuii more, of (iourse, any one who asserted his right to 
vote as he ph-ased, Ava.s promptly dismissed. The fund Avas 

■ In tlu! suit siilisi’riupntiy iiistitutal aBsiinst the Ras trustoRS, it, was .slitiwn 
that 111 six yeiiVrt tliB trust, liad hi cash . los-saa, illugal transactions, and iiiami- 
factiiring losse.s duo to eornipt luanageniont, involved the city in an exponae 
of tlireu and a hnlf millioii.s of dollara. Tliesc wore the fiRuros so fur as UHcer- 
tained in Novcmlicv, tSSl. — Rcimrt of the Committee of One Hundred, p. ii. 
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spent in what is called “fixing things uji,” in canvsissing. in 
pettjr bribery, in keeping bar-rooms open and supplying drink 
to the workers who resoi-t thither, and, at election times, in 
bringing in armies of professional personaior,< and repeaters 
from Washington, Baltimore, and other noighljonring cities, lo 
swell the. vote for the Ring nominees. These men, some of them, 
it is said, criminals, others servants in the govennnent depart- 
ments in the national capital, could, of cours(!, have effected little 
if the election officials and the police had looked sharply after 
them. But those who presided at the voting places were mostly 
in the plot, being Bing men and largely city (‘in])l()y('e.'^, while the 
police — and herein not less than in their voting jxAver lii>s the 
value of a partisan loolicc — had instructions not to in1(‘ii’ere 
•svith the strangers, hut. to allow them to vote as often as they 
pleased, while hustling away keen-eyed opi)onents.‘ 

This kind of electioneering is costly, for secrecy must be 
well paid for, and in other ways also the Bing was ol)ligcd to 
.spend heavily. Regarding oacli jnimiei})ai dojaiitment (diiefly 
as a means of accumidating suli.servient electors, it was alwiiys 
tempted to “create new voting-stock” (to use the technical 
expression), i.e. to appoint additional em]>loyces. This meant 
additional salarie,s, so the t,axpayers had the satisfaction of 
knowing th.at the .sums the^y paid wcait to rivet on their necks 
the yoke of the bosses, ju.st as a Cireek tyrant exact<sl from the 
citizens monej'- to hire the mercenaries wlio garri, soiled the 
Acropolis. And there was of course a vast deal of peculation 
in nearly all the departments ; because clerks who had it in 
their power to disclose damaging secrets had little to fear, 
either from a .superior or from the coimcilmen who had procured 
their appointment. Thus the debt of the city swelled rapidly. 
Ill 1800 it .stood at about $20,000,000 (£4,000,000). In 1881 
it had reached .$70,000,000 (£14,000,000). Taxation rose in 
proportion, till in 1881 it amounted to between one-fourth and 
one-tliird of the net income from the property on Avhich it was 
as.sesscd, idthoiigh that property was rated at nearly its full 
value.2 Yet ivithal, the city was badly pa.ved, l,)adly cleansed, 

* A policeman ia by law forbidden to approaeh within thirty feet of the 
voter. Wlu) was to see that the law was observed when the p:ii!U'(iinii,s of the 
law broke it : according to the proverb, If . water chokes, what is one to drink 

- 1 take these facts from an interostiiiK paper on the /''arm of Municiiml Guv- 
ernment for Philadelphia, by Mr. John C. Bullitt, Philadelphia, ISSC. 
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I)!iflly sui)i)licil \\-ith gas (for which a high price was charged) 
and willi water.* That such a burden should have been borne, 
with little to show for it, was all the more surprising, because 
in Pliiladc‘li)hia there was at that time a larger number of well- 
to-do working-i)enpIe, owning the houses they live in, than in 
any other eiiy (jf the Union.- It might have been expected, 
tlna-et’ore, that .since the evils of heavy rating and bad adniinis- 
t.ration picsst'd directly on an unusually large number of electors, 
the disc.ontont would have been universal, the demand for re- 
form overwhelming." 

Btd, how w;is reform to be effected ? Three methods presented 
tliemsdves. One was to proceed against the Gas Trustees and 
other peetilators in the courts of the State. But to make out a 
(ras(', the f/ict.s must first be ascertained, the accounts examined. 
Now the city departments did not publish all their accounts, or 
puhli.shed them in a misleading and incomplete form. The 
porvers which should have serutinized them and compelled a 
biller disclosure, were vested in the councils of the city, acting 
by their standing connnittecs. But these councils were mainly 
composed of members or nominees of the Ring, who had a direct 
interest in suppressing inquiry, because they either shared the 
profits of dishonesty, or had placed their own relatives and friends 
in municipal employment by bargains with the peculating heads 
of departments. They therefore refused to move, and voted 
down the proposals for inve,stigation made by a few of their 
more public-spirited colleagues.** 

Another method was to turn out the corrupt officials at the 

1 See. CUaptev LI., p. 640, ol Vol. I. 

2 There were in Pliihuiolphia in 1880, 00,000 individual owner.? of real estate, 
constituting more than a majority of all the votes ever cast in an election. 

> During a considerable part of the time the enormous annual expenditiire 
for “city Improvements” was defrayed out of fresh loans, so the citisena did 
not realize tin; burden that was Inniig laid on them. 

* A friend in Plnladolphia writes me : “It might be thought that the power 
of election vested in the councils would enable the latter to noutrol Ihe trustees, 
but -when ‘politics’ invaded the trust, a vicious circle speedily established 
itself, and the trii.st euntrolled the councils. Its enormous pay-roll eiiabhnl it 
to employ numerous ‘rvorkers’ in each of the 600 or 700 eleetion divisions of 
the city, and a.spirants for seiits in the councils found it almost impossible to 
obtain either nomination or election without the favour of the trinst. Thus 
the emuieils became filled with its henchmen or ‘heelers,’ submissive to its 
bidding, not only in tlic selection of trustees to fill the four yearly vacaneies, 
but in every detail of city government with which the loaders of the trust de- 
sired to interfere. It is easy to understand the enormous possibilities of power 
created by such a position.” 
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next election. The Anierican .system of short terms and popular 
elections was (originally due to a di.strust of the officiials, and 
expressly desigtu;d to cuablo the people to recall inisu.scd powei'.s. 
The astuteness of professional politician, s had, howevc'r, made it 
unavailable. Good citizens could not hope to carry candidates 
of their own against the tainted nominees of the Ring, Invauise 
the latter liaving' the “straight” or “regular” party nominations 
wovdd command tlui verte of the great mass of ordinary party 
men, so that tlie, only effect of voting against tln.'m would at la'st 
be to let in the candidates of the opposite, Lc. llu' Democratic, 
party, Tho,se candidates wore usually no hotter than the 
Republican Ring nominees, so where was the gain ? And the 
same reason, joined to jrarty hostility, forbade good Republicans 
to vote for Denioeratie candidates. The Democrats, to he sure, 
might have taken advantage of Rcpmhlican diseontent by nomi- 
nating really good men, who would in that case have been carried 
by the addition of the Repuldican “bolting” vote to the regular 
Democratie vote. But tire Democratic wire-pullers, being 
mostly men of the same .stamp as the Gas Ring, did not seek a 
temporary gain at the expense of a permanent disparagement of 
their own class. Political principles are the last thing which the 
professional city politician cares for. It was better worth the 
while of the Democratic chiefs to wait for their turn, and in the 
meantime to get something out of occasional bargains, vith their 
(nominal) Republican opponents, than to strengthen the cause 
of good government at the expense of the profes.sional class.’^ 

The third avenue to reform lay through the action of the 
State legislature. It might h.ave ordered an inquiry into the 
municipal government of Philadelphia, or passed a statute pro- 
viding for the creation of a better system. But this avenue 
was closed even more completely than the other two l)y the con- 
trol which the (.)ity Ring exercised over the State legislature. 
The Pennsylvania House of Repriisentatives was notoriously a 
tainted liody, and tin; Senate no bett(ir, or perhaps worse. Tlie 
Philadelphia poli ticians, partly by their command of the Phila- 
delphia iiK'inber.s, partly by the other iiuhi<!(>m(uits at their 
command, were able to stop all proceedings in the legislature ho.s- 
tile to themselve.s, and did in fact, as will appear presently, fre- 

' It wt(s s('n(?raUy bolioved in February, 1881, that th(i Damofr.'itif buiisos 
had made a bargain (for valuable cbnaideration) -mth the Gas Ring not to 
nominate Mr. Hunter, the reformers’ candidate, for the receivership of taxes. 
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qUfUlly I )allc fl'forts -iviiich the roformera nifule in that (luartcr. 
It. wafi enongli loi' their purpose to command one House ; ind{3ed 
it vras ijrarl icatly enough to command the (ionimittee of that one 
Houre 1,0 wliicli a measure is referred. The facilities for delay 
are such that a reforming bill cau be stifled without the iu3ed of 
open opposition. 

This W!i..s the condition of the Quaker City with its 850,000 
pco])Ii; ; thc.se the difficulties reformers had to encounter. Let 
us see how tlusy proceeded. 

In 1870, a bill tvaia passed by the State legislature at Harris- 
bui'g, at the in.stigation of the City Ring, then in the first flush 
of youthful liopc and energy, creating a Public Buildings -Com- 
mission fur the city of Plfiladelphia, a body with an unlimited 
term of oflicc, with power to enlarge its numbers, and fill up 
va(3ancie.s among its members, to tax the city and to spend the 
revenue so raised on buildings, practically without restriction 
or supc'i-vision. A^Oien this Act, which had been passed in one 
day through both Houses, without having been even printed, 
came to the knowledge of the better class of citizems, alarm 
arose, and an agitation was set on foot for its abrogation. A 
public meeting was held in March, 1871, a committee formed, 
with instructions to proceed to Harrisburg, and have the Act 
repealed. The committee went to Harrisburg and urged mem- 
bers of both Houses to support a repealing bill introduced into 
the State Senate. In May this bill jiassed the Senate, in which 
there was then a Democratic majority, five Republican members 
voting for it. However, a committee of the (Republican) 
Hou.se of Rt'prescutativcs reported against the repeal, influenced 
by iutorested persons from Philadelphia, and (as is generally 
belicivcfl) influoiuicd by arguments weightier than words ; so 
the Commission was maintained in force. The incident had, 
however, so far roused a few of the better class of Republicans, 
that they formed a Municipal Reform Association, whose (jareer 
has licon summarized for me by an eminent citizen of Phila- 
dell)hiu, in the Avords Avhich follow : — - 

“Tlw ii.ssoeiafioii eariiGstly to check the tide of inisgovern- 

moiit,. Its task- was a difltcuU, one, for the passions aroused l)y the 
war wore still visjoroii.s, the r€icongtruetion in progres.s in the South k-opt 
partisanship at a white heat, and fealty to party obligations was re- 
garded as a sacred duty by nearly all classes, Consequently it had no 
lunvspapor support to depend upon, and as a rule it met with' oijposii ion 
from the leaders oC both political organizations. Moreover, the laws 
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the regfistry of voters and the eonduet of eleidioux luul lieen 
hO I'nuiu'd !i.s to roiider fi-iuid easy and dotoetioii dilhciilt. Uudetf'i'ivd 
liy thoHC olj'Jtiif.les, tlie Association set itself viKoroiisly l;o worlc ; it held 
pulilio meetings, it issued addresses and tracts, it planed tickets in the 
hold consisting of tlio h(dt,er candidates of either party, and when neither 
had made passahlo noniiiiations for an office, it put forwttrd those of its 
own. It continued in active existence for throe or four ycairs, and ac- 
eomt)lished much of what it set out to do, Oeea.sionally it succeeded in 
defeating .specially objectionable oandidatos, and in oloi-tiiif!; Iwtter men 
to the city councils ; the increase in the public debt was elrocked, the 
credit of ttio city w'us improved, and economy Ijogaii to bo praclised 
in i-oiuft of the rlepartmouts ; salarie.s wore substil.uted for fees in the 
puldic offices ; the election laws were revised, anti honest elections hc- 
caiiKJ possible ; prosecutions rvere in.stitntcd againsl oiVonilors, and 
enough., onnvic.tious rvore secured to serve as a wholesome warning. 
Tlie services of the Association were especially apptirent in two direc- 
linns. It eontrilintcd largely to the agila, lions which socuroil iho call- 
ing of a convention in. 187S to revise the Statu constitution, it had a 
salutary influoiico with the convention, and it aided in oldaiiiing the 
ratification of the new constitution by the peof>lo. Still more iiii])ortiUi,t 
was its success iu arousing the public conscience, and in training a class 
of independent voters, who gradutdly learned U> east their ballots with- 
out regard to so-called party fealty. It thus opcuiod the way for all 
subsociuent refonns, and when its inomhors, vveiiriod with its thiiuklo.ss 
task, one by one withdrew, ami the Association disbatided, they could 
feel that not only was the condition of the city matorially improved, 
but that their successors iu tlie .Sisyiihean labour would have a ligiitor 
burden and a loss rugged ascent to climb. One important result of the 
attention which they had drawn to municipal misinanagomont was the 
passage of an act of the legislal.ure, under which, in 1S77, the governor 
of the State appointed a commission of eleven persons to devise a plan 
for the government of cities. This commission made a report propos- 
ing valuable improvements, and submitted it, with a bill embodying 
their suggestions, to the State legislature in 1878. The legislature, how- 
ever, at the bidding of the Rings, for Pittsburg and other cities have 
their Rings as well as Philadelphia, smothered the bill, and all efforts 
to pass it failed till 1885.” 

In the course of 1880, the horizon began to clear.’- Several 
honest and outspoken men who had found then' way into (he 
two counciLs of the city, denounced the lu-evailiiig corrujitiou, 
and by demands of inquiry began to rouse the eitizems. A 
eorre.spondent of a New York iiaper obtained facts about the 

’ In the narrative which follows I have derived imicli assistaiieo from a little 
book by Mr. George Vickers, entitled The Fall oj ISossism (Phandclphia, 1SS3), 
which, with some oddities of stylo, contains many instructive details of the 
doings of the Bosse.s and the Reform Campaign. Some infonnatiuu as to Ring 
methods in Philadcliiliiii may also bo gathered from a lively satire published 
aiionymoiisly, entitled Siilid /or Mulhoolu (New York, 1S81). 
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niiuiagemeut of the . Gas Trust which, when published, told 
seriously on opinion. At the November election, while Phila- 
delphia cast a heavj'’ vote in. favour of General Garfield as Pte- 
puldican candidate for the Presidency, and for the Republican 
nominees for the offices of State Auditoi-General, and judge 
of the State Supreme Court, she returned as City (..'ontroller 
a yoimg Democrat, who liaving, witli the help of the Municiijal 
Reforni Association, found his way into that office! at tlu! last 
l)rec(‘ding' election, had aignali^fcd liimself by uprightness and 
indop(;iKlcnce. The llcpui)lican bosses did their utmost against 
jiiju, but the vote of independents among the Republicans, 
joined to that of the Democratic party (whoso bosses, although 
s(!c,retly displeased with his conduct, did not openly throw him 
ov(!r), carried him in. Thirteen days afterwards, under the 
imiiulse cif this struggle, an energetic citizen (jonvened a mooting 
of leading merchants to sot on foot a movement for choosing 
good men at the elections duo in Fc'In-uary, 1881. This meeting 
created a committee of one hundred busine.ss men, including a 
large number of persons bearing tlie oldest and most respected 
names in Philadelpliia. All wei’c Re]mblicaus, and at first they 
endeavoured to effect their purposes by means, and within the 
limits, of the Republican party. They prei)ar(!d a declaration 
of principles, containing their programme of municipal reform, 
and resolved to support no candidate who would not sign it. 
Soon the time came for maldng nomiirations for the three offices 
to be filletl up, viz., those of mayor, receiver of taxes, and city 
solicitor. For mayor, the “regular” Republican party, con- 
trolled by Mr. AI'Manes, nominated Mr. Stoklcy, who -was then 
in office, a man against whom no fraud could be chargcfl, but 
whoso management of the police force and subservience! to the 
Boss had madf! him suspected by earnest refornuu’s. At first, 
in the belief that he was prepared to subscrilm their declaration, 
the One Hundred gave him their nomination ; Imt wh(yn it 
turned out that he, influenced by the Ring, refused to do so, 
they withdrew their “indorsement,” and perceived that tiro 
time had (iomo for a bolder course. Since they must resist the 
Ring Republicans, tluiy invited the co-operation (jf the IDcmo- 
cratic party in choosing a good man. The novelty of the cir- 
cumstaucjes, and tin; opportunity of doing a good stroke for their 
party and their city at once, brought to the front the best 
element among the Democrats. Overruling their bosses by a 
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sudden movement, the Democratic convention nominated Mr. 
King for the mayoralty, a bold and honest man, whom, though a 
Democrat, the committee of One Hundred promptly accepted. 
For the not les,s important office of receiver of taxes, the One 
Hundred had nominated Mr. Hunter, a Republican, who had 
approved his public spirit by upright ser\'ice in the common 
council. The Ring Republicans had taken for their candidate 
an unknown man, supposed to be a creature of Mi-. M' Manes; 
and everything now turned on the conduct of the Democraiic 
nominating convention. It was strongly urged by the feeling of 
tlie people to accept Mr. Hunter. But the Democratic bos.ses 
had no mind to help a refonnez', and even among the bettor 
men, the old dislike to supporting a person belonging to the 
opposite party -was strong. A passionate struggle in the Demo- 
cratic conveiztioiz, round whose doors a va.st and eager crowd 
had gathered, resulted in the carrying by a small majority of a 
regular party candidate named M'Grath against Mr, Hunter. 
Thereupon the delegzrtes wdio supported Hunter seceded, and 
marched, escorted and cheered Izy e.xcited crowds, to the rooms 
of the One Hundred, where they organized themselves afresh 
as an Independent convention, and nominated Hunter. Im- 
mense enthusiasm was evoked in both parties by this novel 
and unexpectedly bold action. Independent Democrats organ- 
ized clubs and coimnittees in Hunter’s cause, and the move- 
ment spread so fast that ten days before the election M' Grath 
retired, leaving the regular Democrats free to cast their votes 
for the Republican Himter, along with the Democratic King. 
Only one chance was now left to the Gas Ring — the lavish 
expenditure of money, and the resoi-t to election frauds. Tliey 
assessed the police, about 1300 in number, $20 a head to replenish 
the campaign fund, levying assessments on the other city depart- 
ments also. Preparations for repeziting and ballot-box stuffing 
were made as in foi-mer days, but the energy of the One Hundred, 
wlzo, while they issued a circular to clei'gjmzen of all denomi- 
nations, requesting them to pi-each sei-nions on the duty 
of electors, issued also notices thrimtening pros(icution against 
any one guilty of zin election fraud, and organized a larg(; force 
of voluntee.r citizens to look after the police, so much frightzmed 
the Ringsters and their dependents, that the voting was con- 
ducted with fairness and purity. Tire excitement on the polling- 
day was unprecedented in municipal polities, and the success 
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of the r('form Oiindidates who wore chosen, King by a majority 
of six thousand, Hunter by twenty thousand, was welcomed 
with transports of joy. Astrtea had returned — the “City 
of Independence” was again a city of freedom. 

The eoinniittoe of One Hundi-ed, to w)io.se efforts the victory 
was mainly due, was kept on foot to carry on and perfect the 
worlc of rc'i'orm. It recommended candidates at the spring and 
fall elections during the three years that followcid, olitainiug 
for th(?m a incnrsure of success encouraging, no iloulrt, yet less 
comi)lete than had been expected. It retained counsel to aid 
in a .suit ln.stitutod against the Gas Trastees, which r(?sulted 
in dischjsiiig seandaloii.s rvaste and fraud, and led to a great 
imjn'ovi^miint in the management of that department. It in- 
duced the State legislature to reduce the salaries of a number 
of over-jiaid officials, and to place on a permanent basis the 
salaries of judges which had hitherto been voted annually. 
The Mayoi', whom it had carried in 18S1, stopped the assess- 
ment of thepolicehjr “campaign purposes,” and rigidly re-strained 
them from joining in the nominating conventions or inter- 
fering rvith voters at the polls. The tax office was reorganized 
by th(' lunv Receiver, and the im.'oinc which its employee depleted 
turned into the city treasury. The system of banking city 
moneys, which had been used for political purposes, was reformed 
under an ordinance of the city councils, secured by the efforts 
of the committee. The lists of voters, which had been carelessly 
and sometimes corruptly made up, were set to rights, and capable 
men appoint(!d assessors instead of the. ward politicians, often 
illiterate, to whom this duty had been previously entrusted. 
An iiLspector of highways was engaged bj”- the committee to I’eport 
eases in which contractors were failing to do the woi’k in repair- 
ing street.s and drains for which they wore paid, and frauds Avere 
unearthed by rvhieh the city had l)c!en robbed of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Gro.ss abuses in the management of the city 
almshouse and ho,spitaI were rermaled ; a new administration was 
installed, Avhich in its first year saved the city .180,000 ; rvliile the 
conviction and imprisonment of the chief offenders struck whole- 
some terror into evil-doers in other departments. Finally, the 
(.annmittee undertook the prosecution of a large number of 
persons aconsed of fraud, repeating, personation, violence, tam- 
pfiring Avith ballot-boxes and other election offences, find by eon- 
vicLing some and driving others from the city, so much reduced 
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the.se misdemeanours that in the end of 1883 the city elections 
were pronounced to show a clean bill of health. 

Work so various and so difficult co.st the members of the 
committee of One Hunch-ed, who were nearly all men actively 
engaged in business, and had passed a self-denying ordinance 
binding themselves to accept no personal political advantage, 
an infinitude of time and trouble. Accordingly, wlien they 
found that the candidates, whom they had recomnu'uded at 
Iho election of February, 1884, had been rejected in favour of 
other candidates, who made similar profes.sions of i-eform, hut 
seemed le.ss likelj'^, from their past history, to fulfil those pro- 
fessiou.s, they dritermined to wiird up and dissolve the eonmiit- 
tee. It had done great things, and its failure to can'y hs can- 
didates at this last election was due partly to the intrusion 
into municipal politics of the national issue of tlu> jrrotective 
tariff (the most burning of all questions to Philacleli)hiaii.s), 
partly to that languor which creeps over voters who fancy that 
by doing their duty strenuously for some years they have mor- 
tally wounded the power of corruption and need not keep up 
the fight till it is stone dead. 

The situation was thus shortly afterwards summed up by 
competent writers ; — 

“The committee of One Hundred fought the Ring at every point and 
at all points for city and county officers, the council, and the legi.slature, 
the plan being to unite for the nominations of the two groat parties and 
endorse one or the other of the candidates, or even nominate candidates 
of their own. They sent tickets to every citizen, and (‘reated the cks.s 
of ‘vest-pocket voters’ — men who come to the polls with tlieir tickets 
mailc up, to the confusion of ‘the boys.’ They changed for a while the 
('(jtnple.'don of councils, elected a reform mayor and receiver of taxes, 
caused the repeal of the infamous Delinquent Tax Colleotion.s Lilt, and 
the equally notorious and olmo.xious Recorder’s Bill, and generally made 
a more decent observance of the law necessary throughout the city. In 
its nature, however, the remedy was esoteric and revolulionary, and 
tiiorurore nocessarily ephemeral. It could not retain the spoils .sj'stem 
and thereby attract the workers. Its candidates, when ulocted, oflcn 
betrayed it and went over to the regulars, who, they foresaw, bad more 
slaying qualities. Its members became tired of the Ihank'less task of 
.sijonding time and money in what must bo a continuou.s, imonding liattlo. 
The people became restive, and refused their support tie what jarred uu 

' The committee observe in the Report that the party or|{aiiiza.liou of the 
city, in nearly every instanee, did its utmost by suppl.vinf! hail, emploj'int!; 
counsel, and rendering other assistance to protect the culprits, who were regarded 
as sufferers for the sake of their party, 
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( hoir fonsorvatii’o ideas, and what they were pleased to call the dictation 
of an autowatic, self-constituted body. The cry was raised ; ‘Who 
jnado (hen a ruler and judge over lis?’ 

“In ISSH the eoimnittee’s candidate for controller was defeated in a 
pitrjhcd hat, lie, and the following spring the reform mayor was beaten 
by on r 70(JI) voles by the moat advanced type of a machine politician, 
who lias since boon impeached by Ms own party in Common Council for 
peouniary malfeaBanee.” * 

Since 1884 there htwe been many changes in the city aclminis- 
tratiun, wiiieh I toucii on but briefly, because it is to the Gas Ring 
episode that this chapter is devoted. A bill for reforming mu- 
nici]3al government by the enactmeitt of a new city charter, ap- 
proved by the One Hundred, came before the State legislature in 
1888. It was there smothered by the professionals at the in- 
stance of the Gas Ring. When it reappeared in the legislature 
of 1885 circuinstauces were more favourable. The relations 
between the State Boss of Pennsylvania and the City Ring 
headed by Boss M‘ Manes were strained. The State Boss 
seems, while wishing to cripple the City Ring by cutting off 
some of its patronage, to have thought that it would be well to 
conciliate the good citizens of Philadelphia by giving Ms power- 
ful support to a reform measure. He was the more drawn to 
this course because the Mayor of Philadelphia, whose appoint- 
ing power would be enlarged the bill, was, although not a 
“high-cla.ss politician,” far from friendly to the Ga.s Trust. 
Long di.scussions of the bill in thepre.ss and at meetings had pro- 
duced some effect even on the State legislature at Harrisburg ; 
nor was there wanting in that body a small .section of good 
members willing to help reform forward. Many leaders and 
most newspapers liad in the course of the disou.s.sions been led 
to commit themselves to an approval of the bill, while not expect- 
ing it to pass. Thus, in 1885, the oppo.sition in the lQgi.slature 
ceased to be open and direct, and came to turn on the question 
when the lull, if pas.se(l, should take effect. Its promoters 
prudently agreed to let its operation be delayed till 1,887; and 
having tlims “squared” some of their opponent.s, and oiit- 
mautBuvred othons, they ran it through. Public opinion and a 
righteous cause eoimted for something in this triumpli, but 

’ Mr. E. P. Allinson and Mr. B. Ppiirosc. in an article on "City Govornmoiiit. 
in Philadelphia.” For a idstory of earlier municipal govenunejnt in the city, 
reference may be made to the 'troatise, " Philadelphia, 1G81-1SS7,” of the saifie 
.authors. 
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even piiblio opinion and righteousness migiit have failed but 
for the feud between Mr. M'Manes and the State Boss. 

Tlie new city charter did some good. By bringing gas manage- 
ment under the control of the city executive, it extinguished the 
separate ( las Trust, and therewdth quenched the light of Mr. 
M‘ Maucs, who ceased to be formidable when his patronage de- 
]rarted, and llnu'eafter became “a back niunber,” free to devote 
his intcu-est to theological questioas, for he was a champion of 
orthodoxy in his church. Municipal administration gaiiuxl by 
the c(jncentration of power and responsibility in the mayor and 
the executive heads of departments whom ho appoint.s. The 
Ctuineils, however, remained had bodies, few' of the members 
re.spocted, maiij'’ of them corrupt. They continued to be nomi- 
nated by a clique of machine politicians, and thi.s clique tiny 
obeyed, paying some regtu'd to the interests of their respective 
wards, but none to those of the city. Reformers thought that 
to give them a salary might les.sen their temptations, .since it 
seemed impossible to raise their tone. In the stead of Mr. 
M‘ Manes, the State Bos,s (a man even less trusted by the 
good citizens) reigned for a time through his lieutenants ; and 
so tight was his giip of the city, that W'hen, in 1890, the sus- 
picions he aroused had jrrovoked a popular upri.sing which over- 
threw- his nominee for the State governorsliip, turning over to 
the other party some thirty thousand votes, he was still able 
to hold Philadelphia — rich, educated, staid, piou.s Philadel- 
phia — by a large majority. Elections continued to be tainted 
with fraud and bribery; the politicians still refused the enact- 
ment of adequate law-a for a secret ballot and the publication 
of election expenses. A menacing power was wielded by the 
great local corpora Li ims, including the railroad and street, -car 
companies. Whether by the use of money, or, as is thought 
more probable, by ijifluencing the votes of their employees, 
or by both inGthod.s, these corporations seemed to hold the 
coimciLs in the hollow of their bands. One of them secured 
■from the- city legislature, at a merely nominal figure, a iDublic 
franchise, ■which, while it made the streets more dangerous, 
added to the market price of its stock about $6,000,000. And 
this wuisdone by a two-thirds majority over the veto of the mayor, 
in the teeth of an active agitation conducted by the mo.st worthy 
citizens. Again.st scandals like this (he best city ebarter fur- 
nishes little protection. They can be cured only by getting 
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upriftiit Councils, and these again can be secured only by having 
free iiisli>ad of coolanl nominations, honest elections, and a far 
more constantly active interest in the welfare of city than the mass 
of the volci-.s have hilherto evinced. Pliiladelphia is not the 
only city in which private coiiDorations have proved more than 
a match for pnbMc interests, and in which such corporations liave 
neticd immense jn-olits, that ought to have gone to reduce the 
burdens of the people.^ 

Against liiese evils strenuous campaigns have been from time' 
tf> linu' ('()uduc1(;d by various associations of “good citizens,” 
SOUK' pernuin(‘ul, some foi'med for a special occasion. These 
associations, f)f wliieh it is enough to say that they have 
licen worthy .successors of tlie Committee of One Hundred, have 
incluclcfl neai'ly all tho.s(' in whom higli personal character is 
united to a smse of pnbli(! duty. But thedr members have 
hitherto funned so small a pro]iortion of the voters that it 
is only when some glfiringly bad candidate is nominated or 
outrageous job perpetrated that their efforts tell hi aji election. 
In 1912, however, thej’- gained a sudden victory, carrjnng as 
Mayor a veteran reformer avIio liad been one of the foremost 
fighters in February, 1881. 

The history of all these efforts and of the failure to effect any 
thorough and permanent improvement in municipal conditions 
in this great city wovdd stretch to a volume, were it given 
with the fulness needed to explain whjf the forces that make 
for misgovernment have proved so exceptionally strong. The 
episode I have sehictetl is enough for the present purpose. 

The Eui' 0 ])can readtu- may have found four things surprising 
in tho foregoing narrative — the long-suffering of the tax- 
payers uj) till 1881 ; the .strength of pai'ty loyalty, even in 
municipnl affairs wluire no political principle is involved ; tlio 
extraordinary efforts rc'quired to induce the voters to protect 
their pockets by turning a gang of plunderens out of office ; 
and the tendency of the old evils to reappear a.s soon as the 
ardour of the Alters cools. He will be all the more surprised 
Avhen he learns that mo.st of the corrupt leaders in Philadelphia 
have 1 )C(;n not men of foreign birth, but Americans born and bred, 
and that in none of tho larger cities ■R’-as the percentage of recent 
immigrants so small. The general causes of municipal misgovern- 

' It was stated by the Munieipal League that the city, had in recent years lost 
as much as S, 50, 001), 000 by improvident ^sints of valuable franchises to street 
railroad oompiurio.s. 
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ment have been already sot forth, but it may be well to repent 
tliat the cixislenee of univor.sal suffrage in a gig-aiiti(! eity impose.s 
a vast amount of work on those wlio would win tin elecitiou. 
Nothing lint a very complete and very active wtird organization, 
an organization which knows every house in every street, and 
(:lrop.s upon the new voter from Europe as soon as residence and 
the oath have made him a citizen, can grapple with the work 
of bringing up these multitudes to the poll. It was their com- 
mand of this local org.anization, their practice in working it, tlie 
faet that tlieir eraployens wore a trained and diseiiilined body 
wh()S(' chic'f business was to tvork ii, — serviees in tlie gas or 
water or some other department being a mere excuse for paying 
the “workers ” a salary — that gave the Gas Ring and its astute 
head their hold upon the voting power of the city, which all the 
best Republicans, with fi’cqucnt aid from the Democrats, found it 
so hard to shake. It was the cohesion of this organization, the 
indifferenoe of the bulk of it.s mi'mlnu's to is,sucs of municipal 
policy and their respousivimess lo party names and cries, that 
enabled the hcnclimcn of the State Boss to re-establish a .selfish 
tyranny and with impunity to sacrifice the intm-ests of the city 
to those of rich and vote-controlling corijorations. 

The moral of the whole story is, however, best given in the 
words of four eminent Phila(lelphian.s. I multiply testimonies 
because Philadelphia is a peculiarly instructive instance of the 
evils Avhich evcrjnvhere infect municipal government. Her 
social and economic conditions are far more favouralile than 
those of New York or Chicago, and the persistence of tho.se 
evils in her is, therefore, a more alarming symptom than the 
grosser seanilals Avliieh have disgraced those cities with their 
masses of recent immigrants. 

Two of them wrote me as follows in 1888. One said : — 

“Those who study tliose questions most eritically and think the most 
(tarefnlly, fear more for the Repuhlio from the indifforenee of tliG bettor 
classes than the ignorance of the lower classes. We hear endless talk 
about the power of the Labour vote, the Irisb vote, tlie Gorman vote, 
the Granger vote, but no combination at the ballot-lio.x to-ilay is as 
miinerous or powerful as the stay-at-home vote. The .sceptre which, is 
stronger to command than any other i.s passed by unnoticed, notliecauso 
outworn in coulliot, but because rusted and wasted in neglect. Tlie 
primary, tlie caucu.s, and the oonvontion are the real rulers of America, 
and the liand which guides these is the master. Hero again die stay-at- 
home vote is still more responsible. In New York Gity in 1SS.5 there 
were 206,000 voters ; (?f these 201,000 voted at the regular election, and 
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bHtwcMii 20, OIK) mim! 25, 001) vototi at iJio primary. This proportion 
would liolfl good t;lm country over, iind it apiicars tliat out' oil), ol' i-vury 
four does not vote at all, and nine out of every ton do not attend the 
primaries. It can tlioreforo easily bo seen that it t.s very ea.sy to control 
the primaries, and, grantinE; strong party fealty, how difficult it is to 
run an independent ticket agaiii.st tho niaehine.” 

Tlie olher, Mr. Ileai-y C. Lua, the distiiip;uishecl Jiistorian, 


“Your e.vpression of surpri.so at the nial-administral-iou of Phila- 
delphia is thoroughly jiistifhid. In e.xisting social eniidilions it would ho 
difficult, to conceive <if a largo eomininiity of whieii it would appear inore 
safe to predicate judicious self-government than oiir.s. Nowhere is 
there to l)c found a more general dilliision of property or ti higher aver- 
age standard of eoiid'ort, and intelligenee — nowhere so large a i)ropor- 
tioii of latidowacr.s hisiring the I)urdeu of dirwd. taxation, and personally 
inlere.sted in the wise and lione.st expenditure of tho piddie revenue, 
la these respects it is almost an ideal community in which to work out 
practical results from denaxu-atio the<jrie.s. I Iiavo often speculated as 
to the cau.'.es of failure without satisfi’iiig my.solf with any solution. It 
is not attributalde to inanhoo<l suffrage, for in my reform labours I have 
found that the most dangerous enemies of reform have not been the 
ignorant and poor, but men of wealth, of high social position and char- 
acter, who had nothing personally to gain fi’om politictal corruption, ])ut 
who showed ihemselve' as unlit ted to exorcise the right of suffrage as 
the lowest proletariat, by allowing their partisanship to enlist them in 
tho support of candidates notoriously bad wlio happened by control of 
party machinery to obtain the ‘regular’ nominations. 

“The nearest approach whieli I can make to an explanation is that 
the spirit of party blinds many, while still more are governed by the 
rnontal inertia which renders independent thought the most laborious 
of tasks, and the selfl.sh indolence w'hioh shrinks from interrupting the 
daily routine of avocations. In a coustitiioncy so enormous the most 
prolonged and strenuous effort is required to oppose the ponderous and 
complicated niachinory of party orgauization, which is always in tho 
hands of professional politicians who obtain control over it by a process 
of natural .seleetioii, and who thus are perfectly fitted for the work. Ro- 
ealcitrants are raw militia who take the field with overwhelming odds 
against them, lioth in numliers and, discipline. 1C ven though they may 
gain an oe(,!asional victory, their enl.hiisiasm exhausts itself and they 
return to more (iongtmiai labours, while the ‘regular’ is always on duty, 
and knows, with Philip fl, that time and ho can ov^ercome any other 
two.” 

A third wrote in 1893 : — 

“The great majority of the voters take no interest in local politics. 
They refuse to attend the party primaries, and can rarely l-xvinduced to 
do more than spend a few minutes ouco a year in voting at city elections. 
Alany refuse to vote at all, or yield only to corrupt hiduooments or to 



tlw' KHlieitiitiotis of interested friends. The result is that (ionddntitions 
of unworthy leadens and mercenary henohraen are enabled to control 
the nominating conventions of both parties ; and when eloetion day 
conies, the peoidct can do nothing but choo.so between two tif!kot.s dic- 
tated by equally <iorrupt men and nominated by similar methods.” 

A fourtli, writing in 1.894, observed : — 

“Tlio most characteristic feature of the .situation is tlie snijremaoy of 
the Reiuilvliean party, which has an immensi! majority in the city. 
Politically, I hcreforo, the i-ontrolling pa.rty managers and the class from 
which reform leaders might he expected to come are in accoi-fl (niami- 
facluriiig interests being the mo.st imporlaiit) ; and the advantage.s to 
be derived by pei-sons in business in a large way from slanding well with 
the managers of the dominant party are suflieienlly grmit to cheede in no 
small degree iiulividnal inelination to strive for better eonditions. As 
elsewhere in America, it is not the natural loaders in the community, 
tho men who have .sue.eeeded in bu-sinoss oi- in the professions, who are 
liarty leaders, hut men who are of no importance in any other eonnec- 
tion. This fastens upon us an impersonal rule, llioso who e.'mreise it 
not ludng inilueucod by puldic opinion, wliicli would certainly act as a, 
restraint upon men of standing. . . . The eomieihs are dominated by 
the party managers who nominatxHl them, and corporations who pay 
wages, in one way or another, to a ooiisideralde portion of tho members.” 

When these comments were written Philadelphia was erecting 
a magnificent city hall, the loftiest ljuilding of its kind in the 
United States, with a tower, 510 feet in height, -which far over- 
tops Cologne Cathedral and the Pyramid of Cheops and St. 
Peter’s at Rome. The thoughts of the traveller who is taken 
to admire' it naturally turn to what goes on Ireiuiath its ample 
roof, and he asks whether the day wall arrive when Philadelphian 
voters mil take to heart the painful lessons of the past, and when 
the officials who roigii in this municipal palace; will he;coine 
worthy of so superb a dwelling and eif the; city where the; Dcie;la- 
ratieni of Inele'pondnncc and tlic Federal Ceuistitulion first saw 
tlie light. His Phihiejlelphian friends reply that such a day will 
doubtless arrive. But though the situation wuis bevtter in 1913 
tluiii it had been for many a lemg year, they have set;n too many 
disappointments to feel sure that Astraea has “come to stay.” 
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KEABNEYISM IN CALIFOENIA 
I. Thu Chakacteii op Calii^ounia 

WiiA'r Anuirica is to Euroiie, ^Yhat Western America is to 
East(M‘n, that California is to the other Western States. The 
charaeteristics of a now and quickly developed colonial civiliza- 
tion are all .strongly marked. It is thoroughly American, but 
most so in those points wherohi the Old World differs from the 
New. Large fortunes are swiftly made and not less swiftly 
spent. Changes of public sentiment arc sudden and violent. 
The most active minds are too much absorbed in great busines.s 
enterprises to attend to politics ; the inferior men are frequently 
reckless and irre.sponsible ; the masses are impatient, accustomed 
to lilame everything and everybody but themselves for the slow 
approach of the millennium, ready to try mstant, even if peril- 
ous, remedies for a pre.sent evil. 

These features belong more or less to all the newer and 
cruder commonwealths. Several others are peculiar to Cali- 
fornia — a State on whitih I dwell the more willingly because it 
is in many re,sp(’cts the most striking in the whole Union, and 
has more, than any other the character of a great country, capa- 
ble of .standing alone in the world. It has a superb climate, 
noble .scenery, immense wealth in its fertile soil as well as hi its 
minerals and forests. Nature is nowhere more imposing nor 
her beauties more varied. 

It grew up, after the cession by Mexico and the discovery of 
gold, like a gourd in the night. A great population had gathered 
btdore, there was any regular government to koe]i it in order, 
mucli less any education or social culture to refine it. The 
wildrie.ss of that time passed into tlie soul of the peoph', and 
has left them more tolerant of violent deeds, more pronej to 
interferences with, or supersessions of, regular law, than arc the 
peophi of most parts of the Union. 

426 
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The chief occupation of the first generation of C'alifornians 
was mining, an industr3^ 'which is like gambling in its influence 
on the character, wth its sudden alternations of w’calth and 
poverty, its long hours of painful toil relieved b.y bouts of 
drinking and merriment, its life in a crowd of men who have 
come together from the four winds of heaven, and ■will scatter 
again as soon as some are emiched and others ruined, or the 
gold in the gulch is exhausted. Moreover, mining in this region 
means gambling, not onlj^ in camps among the miners, but 
among to'wmsfoilc in the shares of the mining companies. Cali- 
fornians of all classes have formed the habit of buying and 
selling in the mining exchanges, with effects on the popular 
temper both in business and in politic,s wiiich every one can 
understand. Speculation becomes a passion, patient industry is 
distasteful ; there is bred a recklessue.ss and turbulence in the 
inner life of the man wiiich does not fail to express itself in acts. 

When California was eedetl to the United States, land specu- 
lators bought up large tracts under Spani.sh titles, and others, 
foreseeing the coming prosperity, subsequently acquired great 
domains by purchase, either from the railways which had 
received land grants, or direetty from the government. Some 
of these speculators, bj'- holding their lands for a rise, made it 
difficult for immigi’ants to acquire small freeholds, and in some 
cases checked the growth of farms. Others let their land on 
short leases to farmers, who thus came into a (lomparatively 
precarious and often necessitous condition ; others established 
enormous fanns, in which the soil is cultivated by hired labourers, 
many of whom are discharged after the harvest — a phenomenon 
rare in the United States, which is elseivhcre a country of mod- 
eratety sized farms, owned by persons wffio do most of their 
labour bj'' their own and their children’s hands. Thus the land 
sy.stein of California presents features both peculiar and danger- 
ous, a contrast between great properties, often appearing to 
conflict wdth the general weal, and the sometimes hard prf,'.s.sed 
small farmer, together with a mass of unsettled labour, thrown 
without work into the towns at certain times of the year.* 

Everywhere in the West the power of the railways has excited 
the jealousy of the people. In California, however, it has roused 
mo.s't lio.stility, becau.se no State has been so much at tlic mercy 
of one powerful corporation. The Central Pacific Railway, 

1 “Latifuiidia perduiit Californiam,” some one said to me in San Praneiseo. 
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wliosi' iruiiii liiip I'xl.ontis from Sail Franc.isco to Ogdon in I j tali, 
lOioro it moots tlio [Jnion Pacific and touches the Denver and 
Kio ( h'iinde system, had hoen up till 1877, when my narrative 
begins, the, only route to the Mi,ssi.ssippi valley and jitlauiic,' 
and therefore ])oss(\sscd inunense influence over the trade of the 
whole .State. It was controlled by a small knot of men wlio luid 
ri.sen from insignificance to affluence, held nearly all t.he otlier 
rjiilway lines in California, employed an enormous numi ier of clerk, s 
and workmi'n, and made the weight of tJieir hand felt whori'ver 
flit'ir interest was involv'd. Alike as capitalists, as potentates, 
and as ini'ii who.se rise to gigantic wealth seemed due as much to 
tile growth of the State, as to their own abilities, and therefore 
to come tinder the princijile which is called in England that of the 
“unearned Increment,” they excited irritation among the farm- 
ing and trading class, as well as among the labourers. As great 
fortunes have in America been usually won by unusual gifts, 
any envy they can excite is l.enipered liy admiration for the 
ability .shown in acquiring them. The common peojde felt 
a kind of pride in tlic late Air. A. T. Stewart, and perhaps even 
in that flagrant “monopolist,” Mr. Jay Gould. But while 
the.se particular railway magnates were men of talent, there 
were also in California millionaires who had grown rich merely 
by lucky speculation. They displayed their wealth with a vulgar 
and unbecoming ostentation. They did not, a.s rich men nearly 
always do in the Atlantic States, bo.stow a large part of it on 
useful public objects. There was therefore noLhing to break 
the wave of sii.spioiou.s dislike. 

Mo.st of the Western States have been ])PopIed by a steady 
influx of settlens from two or three older States. Minne.sota, 
foi- instance, and Iowa have grown by the overflow of Illinoi.s 
and Ohio, as well as by immigTation direct from Europe. But 
(Jalifornia was filled by a sudden rush of adventurers from all 
parts of tlie world. They arrived mostly m'.a Panama, for there 
was no traiLscoutiuental railway till 18(19, a,nd a great many 
came from the Southern States. This mixed multitude, bring- 
ing witli it a variety of manners, customs, and ideas, formed a 
society more moliile and unstable, less governed by fixed lieliefs 
and principles, than one finds in such Nortli-wcstern comniu- 


* There lire now four other transcontinental trunk linos, but two of them 
lie far to the north, and another belongs to the same gi’Oup of men who have 
controlled the Central Pacific. 
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nities as I have just mentioned. Living far away from the 
steadying influences of the Eastern State.s, the Californians 
have developed, and are proud of having done so, a sort of 
Pacific type, which, though differing but slightly from the usual 
Western type, has less of the English element than one discovers 
in the American wdio lives on the Atlantic side of the Rocky 
Mountains, Add to tiffs that California is the last place to the 
west before you come to Japan. That .scum which the west- 
ward moving wave of emigration carries on its crest is here 
stopped, because it can go no farther. It accumulates in San 
h'rancisco, and forma a dangerous constituent in the population 
of that great and growing city — a population perhaps more 
mixed than one finds anjovhere else in America, for Frenchmen, 
Italians, Portuguese, Greeks, and the children of Australian con- 
victs abound there, side by side with negroes, Germans, and Irish. 
Of the Chinese one need not speak ; for, though they numbered 
in 1880 some twelve thousand, have a large quarter to themselves, 
and have given rise to the dominant question in Paeific coast 
politics, they do not them, selves join in any political movement, 
but mingle as little ivith the whites as oil with water. 

California, more than any other part of the Union, is a country 
by itself, and San Francisco a (sapital. Cut off from the more 
populous parts of the Mississippi valley by an almost continuous 
desert of twelve hundi-ed miles, across which the two daily trains 
moved like ships across the ocean, separated from Oregon on the 
north by a wilderness of sparsely settled mountain and forest, 
it grew up in its owm way and acquired a sort of consciousness 
of separate existence. San Francisco dwarfed the other (utios, 
for in those daj^s Los Angeles had not risen to imjjortance, 
and was a commercial and intellectual centre and source of in- 
fluence for the suiTOunding regions, morepowerful over them than 
is any Eastern city over its neighbourhood. It was a New Y'ork 
which has got no New England on one side of it, and no shrewd 
and orderly rural population on the other, to k(;cp it in order. 
Hence both State and city were, and in a sense ai’c still, less 
steadied by national opinion than any other State or city within, 
the wide compass of the Union. 

Tht'sc' facts in Californian history must be borne in mind in 
order to understand the events I am about to sketch.' They 

' The narrative whioli follows does not profess to bo eoinplete, for the difli- 
oulty of procuring adequate data was very great. . When I visited San Fran- 
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show how suited is her soil to revolutionary movements. They 
su!i'^(',s|. that movements natural here are less likely to arise in 
other parts of the Union. 

II. ,Thb Sand Lot Party 

In 1877 California wa.s .suffering from "hard time,s.” The 
.severe coinmei-eial depression which began in the Eastern 
)StM,tes in 1S78, and touched the lowest point about 1876, had 
iTiached llie Pacific coast, and was aggravated there by a heavy 
fall in milling stocks. The great Bonanza finds some years 
befor(‘ had ushered in a period of wild speculation. Everybody 
gambled in stocks, from railroad kings down to maidservants, 
blocks had now fallen, and everybody was hard hit. The 
railroad kings could .stand their losses, but the clerks and shop 
assistants and workmen .suffered, for their .savings were gone, 
and many were left heavily in debt, with their houses mort- 
gaged and no hope of redemption. Trade was bad, work was 
scarce, and for what there was of it the Chinese, willing to take 
only half the ordinary wages, competed with the white labourer, 
The mob of San Francisco, .swelled by disappointed miners from 
the camps and labourers out of work, men lured from distant 
homes by the hope of wealth and ease in the land of gold, saw 
itself on the verge of .starvation while the splendid mamsions 
of speculators, who fifteen years before had kept little shops, 
rose along the heights of the city, and the new'spapers reported 
their luxurious banquets. In the country the farmers were 
scarcely less discontented. They, too, had “gone into stocks,” 
their farms were mortgaged, and many of them were bankrupt. 
They complained that the railroads crushed them by heavy 
rates, and asked why they, the bone and siinnv of the country, 
should toil without profit, while local niULionumis and wealthy 
Eastern bondholders drew larg(! incomes from the traffic which 

oisM in 1.S81, and again in 1SS3, people were umrilling to talk about the Kearney 
agitation, feeling, it .seemed to me, rather ashamed of it. and annoyed that so 
liuioh should have been made of it (more, they declared, than it deserved) in 
the Eastern States. When I asked how I could learn the facts in detail, they 
answered, “Only by reading through the files of the nvwspapm'a for tiio years 
1S77-S() in(tlii.sive,” Some added, that there wore .so many lies in the nows- 
papens that 1 would not have got at the facts even then. Eailing this method, 
I was obliged to rely on what I could pick up iu conversation. 1 have, however, 
derived some assi.staniie from a brilliant article by Mr. Henry George, who was 
then a resident of San Francisco, in the Popniar Science Monthly for August, 
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the plough of the agriculturist aud the pickaxe of the miner had 
created. 

Both in the country and in the city there was disgust ivith 
politics and the pohticians. The legislature was composed al- 
most wholly either of office-seekers from the city or of petty 
country lawyers, needy and naiTow-niindcd men. Those who 
had virtue enough not to be “got at” by the great corporations, 
had not intelligence enough to know how to resist their devices. 
It was a common sajring in the State that each successive leg- 
islature was worse than its predecessor. Tlie meeting of the 
representatives of the people was seen with anxiety, their de- 
parture with relief. Some opprobrious epithet was bestowed 
upon each. One was, “the legislature of a thousand drinks”; 
another, “ the legislature of a thousand steals.” County govern- 
ment was little better ; city government was even worse. The 
judges were not corrupt, but most of them, as was natural, 
considering the scanty salaries assigned to them, were inferior 
men, not fit to cope with the comrsel who practised before them. 
Partly owing to the weakness of juries, paidly to the intricacies 
of the law and the defects of the recently adopted code, criminal 
justice was halting and uncertain, and malefactors often went 
unpunished. It became a proverb that you might safely commit 
a murder if you took the advice of the best lawyers. 

Neither Democrats nor Republicans had done, or seemed 
likely to do, anything to remove these evils or to improve the 
lot of the people. They were only seeking (so men thought) 
jdaoes or the chance of jobs for themselves, and could always 
be bought by a powerful corporation. Worldng men must 
liclp themselves ; there must be new methods and a new de- 
parture. Everything, in short, was ripe for a demagogue. 
Fate was kind to the Californians in sending them a dema- 
gogue of a common type, noisy and confident, but with neither 
political foresight nor constructive talent. 

Late in 1877 a meeting was called in San Francisco to ex- 
press sympathy with the men on strike at Pittsburg in Penn- 
sylvania. Their riotous violence, which had alarmed the 
respectable classes all over America, had gratified the discon- 
tented railroad operatives of California, then meditating a 
strike of their own against a threatened reduction of wages. 
Some strong language used at this meeting, and exaggerated 
by the newspapers, frightened the business men into forming 
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a sort of committee of public safety, with the president of the 
famous Vigilance Committee of 1856, a resolute and capable 
man, at its head. Persons enrolled by it paraded the streets 
with sticks for some days to prevent any attack on the Chinese, 
but it was soon perceived that there was no real danger, and 
the chief result of the incident was further irritation of the 
poorer cla.sses, who perceived that the rich were afraid of them, 
tind therefore disposed to deal harshly with them. Shortly 
after came an election of municipal officers and members of the 
State k'gislature. The contest, as is the custom in America, 
brought into life a number of clubs and other organizations, pur- 
porting to represent various parties or sections of a party, 
among others a body calling itself the “Workingmen’s Trade 
and Labour Union,” the secretary of which was a certain Mr. 
Denis Kearnt'y.^ When the election was over, Kearney declared 
that he woukl keep hi.s union going, and form a working man’s 
party. He was Irish by birth, and thougli in business as a 
drayman, had some experience as a sailor, and held a master’s 
certificate. He had borne a good character for industry and 
steadiness till some friend “put him into stocks,” and the loss of 
what he hoped to gain is said to have first turned him to agita- 
tion. He had gained some faculty in speaking by practice at a 
Sunday debating club called the Lyceum of Self Culture. A 
self-cultivating lyceum sounds as harmless as a Social Science 
congre.ss, but there are times when even mutual improvement 
societies may be dangerous. Kearney’s tongue, loud and vio- 
lent, soon gathered an audience. On the west side of San Fran- 
cisco, as you cross the peninsula from the harbour towartls the 
ocean, there was then a large open space, laid out for building, 
but not yet built on, covered with sand, and hence called the 
Sand Lot. Here the mob had been wont to gather for meetings ; 
here Kearney formed hi.s party. At first he had rnostlj^ vaga- 
bonds to li,sten, Imt one of the two great newspapers took him 
up. These two, the CViromcfe and the Morning Call, were in 
keen rivalry, and the former-, seeirrg hr this new movement 
a chance of going ahead, filling its columns with .sensational 
matter, and increasing its sale among working men, went in 
Jiot and strong for the Sand Lot party. Giro of its reporters 
lias been credited with dressing up Kearney’, s speeches into 
something approaching literary form, for the orator was an 

> Sec note hi tlic ,‘Vppcnilix iit the end of this volume. 
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imperfectly educated man, with ideas chiefly gathered from the 
daily press. The advertisement which the Chronicle gave him 
by its reports and articles, and w^hich he repaid by advising 
working men to take it, soon made him a personage ; and his 
position was finally assured by his being, along with several 
other speakers, arrested and prosecuted on a charge of riot, 
in respect of inflammatory speeches delivered at a meeting on 
the top of Nob Hill, one of the steep heights which. make San 
Francisco the most picturesque of American cities. The prose- 
cution failed, and Kearney was a popular hero. Clerks and 
the better class of citi74ens now began to attend his meeting.^, 
though many went from mere curiosity, as they would have 
gone to a circus ; the W. P. C. (Workingmair’s Party of Cali- 
fornia) was organized as a regular party, embracing the whole 
State of California, with Kearney for its pre.sident. Tire gather- 
ing on the Sand Lot to which all those 'eager for new things," 
as the discontented class were of old time called, flocked every 
Sunday afternoon to cheer denunciations of corporations and 
monopolists, and to “resolute” against the rich generally, 
became a centre of San Francisco politics, and through the 
reports of some newspapers and the attacks of others, roused 
the people of the entire State. The Morning Call had now 
followed the lead of the Chrmiicle, trying to outbid it for the 
support of the working men. There was nothing positive, 
nothing constructive or practical, cither in these tirades or in 
the prograinine of the pai'ty, but air open-air crowd is not 
critical, and gives the loudest cheers to the stroirgest lan- 
guage. Kearney was not without shrewdness and address : 
he krrew how to push himself to the front, and retain, the repu- 
tation of rugged honesty: he always dressed as a workman 
and van for no office, and while denouncing politicians as thieves 
and capitalists as blood-suckers, while threatening fin; and 
the halter if the demands of the people were not granted, 
he tried to avoid direct breaches of the law. On one occasion 
he lield a gathering beside the mansions of the Central Pacific 
magnates on Nob Hill, pointed to them and to the bonfire whicli 
marked the place of meeting, and while telling the, pc'oplc tiuit 
tlK'.so men de.serv(;d to have tlieir houses burned, alistaiiK.'d from 
suggesting that the torch should be applied then and there. 
Another time lie bade the people wait a little till his party had 
carried their candidate for the governorship of the State ; “Then 
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we shall have the control of the militia and the armouries ; 
then we can go down to the Pacific Mail Company’s dock and 
turn back the steamers that come in bringing the Chinese.” ^ 
Immense enthusiasm was evoked by these harangues. He was 
crowmed wnth flowers ; he w-as, when released from prison on one 
occasion, dra\vir in triumph by his followers in his own dray ; 
newspaper reporters thronged around to interview him ; promi- 
nent politicians came to seek favours from him on the sly. 
Discontent among the worldng class was the chief cause that 
made the new party grow, for grow it did : and though San 
Franciisco was the centre of its strength, it had clubs in Sacra- 
raento and the other cities, all led ijy the San Francisco convention 
which Kearney swayed. But there were further causes not to 
be passed over. One was the distrust of the officials of the 
State and the city. The municipal government of San Francisco 
wa.s far from pure. The officials enriched themselves, while the 
paving', the draining, the lighting ■were scandalously neglected ; 
corruption and political jobbery liad found their -way even into 
school management, and liquor was sold everywhere, the publi- 
cans being leagued ■with the heads of the police to prevent the 
enforcement of the laws. Another was the support given to 
their countrymen by the Irish, here a discontented and turbulent 
part of the population, by the lower class of German immigrants, 
and by the longsliore men, also an important element in this 
great port, and a dangerous element (as long ago in Athens) 
wherever one finds them. The activity of the Chronicle counted 
for much, for it was ably -written, went everywhere, and con- 
tinued to give a point and force to Kearney’s harangues, wffiich 
made them not less effective in print than even his voice had 
made them to the listening crowds. Some thiirk that the 
monied clas.ses at this juncture ought to have bought up the 
Ckranicle (supposing they could have done so secretly), and 
its then editor and proprietor has been much maligned if he 
■would have refused to he bought up.” The newspapers certaiidy 

'In an earlier agitation this company’s yard was attacked, i)ut the only 
person killed was a hid (one of the special constables defending it) whose gun 
burst. 

* Tliia editor became subsertueutly famous over America by his “didieulties” 
with a leading Baptist minister of San Francisco. He had shot this minister 
in the street from behind the blind of a carriage, and thereby made him so 
popular that tlio W, P. C. carried him for their candidate for the mayoralty. 
The blood feud, however, was not settled by. tliis unintended service, for the 
clergyman’s son wont soon after to the Chronicle office and slew the editor. 
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played a great part in the movement ; they turned the worlcing 
man’.s party into a force by representing it to have already become 
one. Most important of all, however, wms the popular hatred 
of the Chinese. This was so strong in California that any party 
which could become its exponent rode on the crest of the wave. 
The old parties, though both denouncing Clune.se immigration 
in every convention they held, and profe.ssing to legislate against 
it, had failed to check it by State laws, and had not yet obtained 
Federal laws prohibiting it. They had therefore lost the con- 
fidence of the masses on this point, while the Sand Lot party, 
whose leaders had got into trouble for the ferocity of their 
attacks on the Chinese, gained that confidence, and Ijecame 
the “anti-Mongolian” party par excellence. Like Cato with 
his Dclenda est Carthago, Kearney ended every speech with 
the words, “And -whatever liappens, the Chinese musst go.” 

Meanwhile, where w'ere the old parties, and what was their 
attitude to this ne-w one ? It i,s so hard in America to establish 
a new' movement outside the regular party lines, that w'hen such 
a movement is found powerful, we may expect to find that there 
exist special causes -weakening these lines. Such forces existed 
in California. She lies so far from the Atlantic and Mississippi 
States, and has been so much occupied wfith her own concerns — 
even the War of Secession did not intei-est her as it did the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains — that the t-wo great 
national parties have had a comparatively weak hold on the 
people. The Chinese question and the railroad question dw'arfed 
the regular party issues. Neither party had shown itself able 
to deal with the former — both parties w'ere suspected of having 
been tampered wdth on the latter. Both had incurred tlie dis- 
credit which follows every party in hard times, when the public 
are poor, and see that their taxes have been ill-spent. The Sand 
Lot party drew' its support chiefly from the Democrats, W'ho liorc, 
as ill the East, have the larger share of the rabble : hence its 
rise was not unwelcome to the Republicans, because it promised 
to divide and w'eaken their old opponents ; while the Democrats, 
ho|)ing ultimately to capture it, gave a feeble resistance. Thus 
it ,grew' tlio faster, and soon began to run a ticket of its ow'n at 
city and State elections. It carried most of the city offices, and 

The young man was tried, and, of course, acquitted. He liad only done what 
the customary law of primitive peoples requires. ^ It survives iu Albania and 
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v.'lu'i! the ciuc'ation was submitted to the people whether a new 
Constitution should be framed for California, it threw its vote 
in favour of having one, and prevailed. 

“The hoodlums” 1 and other ragamuffins who had formed 
the audience at the first Sand Lot meetings could not have 
effected this. But the W. P. C. now gpt a heavy vote in San 
Francisco from the better sort of working men, clerks, and 
small shopkeepers. In the rural districts they had still more 
powerful allies. The so-called Granger movement had spread 
from the upper Mississippi States into California, and enlisted 
the fiu'mer.i in a campaign against the railroads and other 
“monopolists” and corporations. To compel a reduction of 
charges for goods and passengers, to prevent the railroad from 
combining with the Paxiama Steamship CompanjL to I'cduce 
public exjxeuditure, to shift more taxation on to the shoulders 
of the rich, and generally to “cinch” capital — these were the 
aims of the Granger party ; nor will any one who knows Cali- 
fornia tliink them wholly unreasonable. The only Avay to 
effect them was by a new Constitution, not only because some 
could not have been attained under the then existing Consti- 
tution (passed in 18-19 and amended in several points subse- 
quently), but also because the people have more direct control 
over legislation through a convention making a Constitution 
than they have over the action of a legislature. The delegates 
to a convention go straight from the election to their work, 
have not time to forget, or to devise means of evading, their 
pledges, are less liable to be “got at” by capitalists. They 
constitute only one house, whereas the legislature has two. 
There is no governor to stand in the way xvith his veto. The 
rarity axu! importance of the occasion fixes public attention. 
Thus a new Constitution became the object of the popular crj'-, 
and a heavy vote in favom of having it was cast by the country 
famiers as well as by decent worldng people in the towns just 
because it promised a now departure and seemed to get behind 
the old parties. As often happens, the “good citizens,” who 
ought to have seen the danger of framing a new Constitution 
at a time of such excitement, were apathetic and unorganized. 

Next came, in the summer of 1878, the choice of delegates 
to the convention which was to frame the new Constitution. 

’■ Tho terra ‘'lioodlums” denotes those who are enlled in Australia “larri- 
kins,'’ and in Liverpool “ coruei-boys," loafing youths of inisohievous proclivities. 
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Tlie Workiiigmuii’s Pai-iy carried niaiiy seats in the eonven- 
lion, Ijiit its nominees were mostly ignoraavt men, without 
experience or constructive ideasd Among the lawyers, w'lio 
secured a large representation, there -were some closely bound 
by Irusiuess ties to the great corporations and therefore dis- 
posed to protect the interests of these corporations, as well as 
those of the legal profession. In Justice to many of them it 
must be. added that their respect for the principles of tire com- 
mon law' and for sound constitutional doctrine made them do 
their best to restrain the wild folly of their colleagues. How- 
ever, the w'orking men’s delegates, together with the more 
numerous and less corruptible delegate, s of the fanners, got 
their way in many things and produced the surpri,sing instru- 
ment by which California wms thereafter governed. 


III. Tub New Constitution 

An able Californian wniter gives the following account of the 
Constitution of 1879 : — 

“The ncAV Constitution adopted in May, 1857, made radical changes 
in almost every department of the Government. It oomplotely changed 
the judicial sy.st6m, and thereby rendered necessary an alteration of al- 
most all the law’s relating to civil and criminal procedure. It revolu- 
tionized the worldiig, and to a great extent the scope of the legislative 
department, lopping off special and local legislation, and obliging the 
objects heretofore obtained by such legislation to ho covered by general 
law. As a part of this revolution, it required a new plan of county, 
township, .and city organization, with the idea partly of forcing the 
same general laws upon all local governments, and partly of investing 
such local governments -with power to legislate for themselves. But 
the main imderb’ing spirit of the new instrument was an attack upon 
capital under the specious name of opiiosition to nionopolies. ’I'o use 
an expri'ssbe ('aliforuinn phrase, capital, and especially accumulated 
capital, wherever it was found, was to be ‘cinched.’ * With this object 
ill. view’, chea]) labour was to be driven out of the coiiniry, and corpora- 
tions so restricted and hampered in their operations as to be unable to 
make large profits. The cry was that there were unjust discrunmations 

1 Anecdotes wore still current three years afterward.^ of the ignorance of 
some of the delegates. W’hcn the clnuse prohibiting any “law impairing the 
obligation of contracts” (taken from the Federal Constitution) was umlor 
discussion, a Han Francisco delegate objected to it. An eminent lawyer, leader 
of the Californian bar, who recognized in the objector a little upholsterer who 
used to do jobs about his house, asked why. The upholsterer replied, tlmt 
h(! disapproved altogetiier of contracts, because he thouglit work should he 
done by hiring workmen f(.ir the day. 

“ “Ciuolung" is drawing tight the girtlia.of a horse. 
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Oil the pai't of thi' railromls, and extortionate rates on the part of water 
and gas eompanies ; that vicious practices were indulged in by mining 
corporations ; that fair day’s wages for fair day’s labour could not be 
obtained ; that rich men rolled in luxury, and that poor men were 
cramped with want. It may be admitted that there were soma grounds 
for these complaints. But it does not follow that capital was any 
more tyrannical or corporations more unconscionable than by their 
very natiu'c they are comjielled to be.” * 

Some of the above; points, and particularly the changes in 
local govcniincut and in the judicial system, lie rather outside 
the scope of the present narrative, and I therefore coniine my- 
self to inquiring liow far the objects aimed at by the Sand Lot 
party were attained through the Constitution whose enactment 
it had secured. They and the Grangers, or farmers’ party, 
which made common cause with them, sought to deal with four 
questions in which lay the grievances chiefly complained of by 
discontented Californians. 

These were — 

The general corruption of politicians, and bad conduct of 
State, county, and city government. 

Taxation, alleged to press too heavily on the poorer classes. 

The tyranny of corporations, especially railroads. 

The Chinese. 

Let us see what remedies the Constitution applied to each of 
these. The cry of the Sand Lot party had been : “None but 
honest men for the offices.” To find the honest men, and, 
having found them, to put them in offices and keep them there, 
is the great problem of American politics. The contributions 
made to its solution by the Convention of 1879 were neither 
novel nor promising. Tts main results may be summed up 
under the four heads above-mentioned.^ 

1. It restricts and limits in every possible way the powers 

of the State legislature, leaving it little authority ex- 
cept to carry out by statutes the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. It makes “lobbying,” i.e. the attempt to 
corrupt a legislator, and the corrupt action of a legis- 
lator, felony. 

2. It forbids the State legislature or local authorities to 

incur debts beyond a certain limit, taxes mrcultivated 

> Ml'. Theodore! H. Hittoll in tlie Bnrkeltti/ Qwirlerly for July, ItJSO. 

- As to the iiatUK! of State constitutions in general, and the restrietioiis they 
noir imijoso on legislatures, see Chapters XXXVII sgg. in Vol, 1. 
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land equally -nith cultivated, makes sums due on 
mortgage taxable in the district -where the mortgaged 
property lies, authorizes an income tax, and directs a 
highly inquisitorial scrutiny of everybody’s property 
for the purposes of taxation. 

3. It forbids the “watering of stock,” declares that the 

State has power to prevent corporations from conduct- 
ing their business so as to ‘‘infringe the general well- 
being of the State” ; directs the chai-ges of telegraph 
and gas companies, and of -R^ater-supplying bodies, to 
be regulated and limited by law ; iimtitutes a railroad 
commission with power to fix the transportation rates 
on all i-ailroads and examine the books and accounts 
of all transportation companies. 

4. It forbids all corporations to employ any Chirrese, debars 

them from the suft'rage (tiiereby attempting to trans- 
gress the fifteenth amcindment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion), forbids their employment on airy public works, 
aniruls all contracts for “coolie labour,” directs the 
legislature to provide for the punishment of any com- 
pany which shall import Chinese, to impose conditions 
on the residence of Chinese, and to cause their re- 
moval if they fail to observe these conditioirs. 

It also declares that eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work on all public works. 

When the Constitution came to be submitted to the vote of 
the people, in May, f879, it was vehemently opposed by the 
monied men, who of course influence, in respect of their wealth, 
a far larger number of votes than they theinseWes cast. Several 
of the conservative dxdegates had, I was told, abstained from 
putting forth their full efforts to have the W'orst proposals 
rejetded by the conveutiou in the belief that when the people 
earner to consider them, they would ensure the rejection of the 
whole iusti'ument. Some of its provisions were alleged to be 
oppos(!d to 1 he Constitution of the United States, and therefore 
mill. Others were denounced as ruinous to commerce and 
industry, calculated to drive capital out of the country. The 
struggle wa.s severe, but the Granger party commairded so many 
rural votes, and the Sand Lot party so many in San Francisco 
(whose population -svas then nearly a third of that of the err- 
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tire Slate), that the Constitution was carried, though l)y a 
i-iiiitll majoriiy, only 11,000, out of a total of 145,000 citiz('ns 
voting. Of (‘ounsf! it had to be enacted as a whole, amendinout 
being impo.-if'iblc; where a vote of the people is taken. 

The next thing was to choo.se a legislature tc carry out tins 
Coil'll itution. Had the same influences prevailed in this election 
a.s prevailed in that of the Constitutional Convention, the results 
might have Ijeen serious. But, fortmiately, there was a slight 
read ion, iiow that the first and main step seemed to have been 
taken. 'Phe Rei)ublicans, Democi’ats, and Sand Lot party all 
ran “tielnd.s,” and owing to this division of the working men’s 
and 1he Crangf'r vote between Kearneyite candidates and the 
Democrats, the Republicans secured a majority, though a small 
one. Xow the Republicans are in California, as they would 
tliemselves say, the moderate and conservative party, or as their 
opponents -said, the party of the rich and the monopolists. 
Their predominance made the legislature of 1880 a body more 
cautious than might have been expected. Professing hearty 
loyalty to the new Constitution, the majority showed this 
loyalty by keeping well within the letter of that instrument, 
while the working men and fanner members were disposed to 
follow out by bold legislation Avhat they called its spirit. Thus 
the friends and the enemies of the Constitution changed places. 
Those who had opposed it in the Convention posed as its ad- 
mirers and defenders ; while those who had clamoured for and 
carried it now began to wish that they had made its directions 
more imperative. The influence and the money of the railroad 
and the other great corporations were of course i^rouglit into 
play, despite the terrors of a prosecution for felony, and became 
an additional “conservative force” of great moment. 

Tim.s a series of statutes was passed which gave effect to the 
provisions of the Constitution in a form perhaps as little liami- 
ful as could he contrived, and certainly hs-ss harmful tlian had 
been feared wlien the Constitution was put to the vote. Mfiny 
bad bills, ]xirticularly those aimed at the' Chinese, were de- 
feated, and one may say generally that the expectations of the 
Sand Lot men were grievously disappointed. 

While all this was passing, Kearney had more and more 
deoliued iu fame and power. He did not sit tntlier in the Con- 
stitutional Convention or in the legislature of 1880. Tlie mob 
liad tired of his harangues, especially as little seemed to come 



of them, and as the candidates of the W. P. C. had licdum'd 
nil heller in office than those of the old parties. He had quar- 
I’eiled with tlie Clu-onicle. He was, moreover, unfitted by 
IcnowlcHlge or training to argue the legal, economical, and 
])()litical (iiic.sU<jiis involved in the new Constitution, so that the 
proTuiiunice of these qtiestions throw him into the background. 
.An anti-Ciiine.se agitation, in whicii the unemployed marched 
about iSau Francisco, calling on employers to di.scharge all 
Chinese workmcm, caused some alarm in the winter of 1879-80, 
but Kearney was abseirt at the time, and wlien he returned 
iris party was \vavci-ing. Even his prosecution' and imprison- 
ment on a ratin'!’ trivial charge gave only a brief revival to 
liis popularity. The W. P. C. was defeated in a city election 
ill hlare.h, 1880, by a combination of the better class of Demo- 
crats with the Republicans, and soon after expired. 

When I was in San Fi’ancisco in the fall of ISSl, people 
talked of Kearney as a spent rocket. Some did not know 
whether lie was in tire city. Others said that the capitalists had 
rendered him harmie.ss by tlic gift of a new dray and team. 
Not long afterwards he went East, and mounted the stump on 
behalf of the Labour party in New York. He proved, how- 
ever, scarcely equal to his fame, for mob oratory is a flower 
which does not always bear transplantatioir. Though he lived 
till 1906, he \vas never again a leading figim; in Californian 
politics, and was, indeed, in 1883, iro longer deemed a force to 
bo regarded. And now, as the Icelandic sagas say, he is out 
of the story. 

After the session of 1880, Californian politics resumed their 
old fciilurc'.s. Election frauds were said to have beetane ie.ss 
frcrpieut since glass liallot boxes were adopted, whereby the 
practice of stuffing a box 'with papers before the voters ar- 
rive in the morning has been checked. But the game between 
Lhe tATO old partic,s went on as before. Miat remained of the 
Sand Lot group was reabsorbed into the Democratic party, out 
of whit'll it liad maiiily come, and to which it had strong affini- 
ties. Tilt' city government of San Francisco continued to be 
much what it was before the agitation,— a few years later, under 
Bo.ss Buckley, it was even worse, — nor did the legislature be- 
come any purer or vtusei'. When the railroad commission iiacl to 
1)0 electofl, the i-ailroad magnates managed so to influence tlie 
election, although it was made directly by the people, that two 
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of iJk! tiu'ne cointniasioncrs chosen were, or soon afLerv/ards 
came, \uuler tiieir influence, while the third was a mere cle- 
clainua'. None of them possessed the practical knowledge of 
raihvay business needed to enable them to deal, in the manner 
contemplated by the Constitution, with the oppressions alleged 
to be practised by the railroads ; and the complaints of those 
oppressions seemed in 1883 to be as common as formerly. I 
enquired in that year why the railroad magnates had not been 
content to rely on certain provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion against the control sought to be exerted over their imdcr- 
taking. The answer w^as that they liad considered this course, 
but had concluded that it was cheaper to capture a majority 
of the Commission. The pas-sing of the Inter-State Commerce 
Act by Congress was expected to bring about a change in the 
situation, but that act disappointed it.s promoters; and the 
tyranny of the Southern Pacific Railroad (as it is now called, 
for it has absorbed the Central Pacific line) remained severe. 
In July 1894, wdien the dispute between the Pullman Com- 
pany and their employees in Illinois gave rise to a railway strike 
over large parts of the West, the mobs which attacked the 
depots and mecked the trains in California seem to have 
been regarded by the mass of the people ivith a sympathy 
which can be attributed to nothing but the general hostility 
felt to the railroad company which had so long lain like an 
incubus on the State, 

Some of the legislation framed under the Constitution of 1879 
was soon pronounced by the Supreme Court of the State in- 
valid, a,s opposed to that instruraoiit itself or to the Federal 
Constitution. So far as the condition of the people at large was 
alTocteil, it is not so much to the Cou.stitiitiou as to the g(;nGral 
advance in prosperity that they owe Avhat they have gained. 
However, the restrictions imposed on the legislature (as regards 
special legislation) and on local authorities (as regards bor- 
roAviug and the undertaking of costly puirlic works) have proved 
beneficial. Congress passed statutes stopping Chinese immi- 
gration, and the subsequent influx of Japanese labourers was 
reduceil itr 1908 to small dimensions. The net result of the 
whole agitation was to give the monied classes in California 
a fright ; to win for the State a bad name throughout America, 
and, Ijy cheeking for a time the influx of capital, to retard her 
growth just w'heu prosperity was reviving over the rest of the 
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countiy ; to worry, without seriouslj'^ crippling, the great cor- 
porations, and to leave the working classe-s and farmers whore 
tlu'.y were. No great harm was done, and the Constitution, 
pr lined and trimmed by the courts, and frequently amended, 
usually in a ‘ radical ' sense, ulthnately came to work tolerably. 
Since those days, other States have enacted Constitutions no 
I(te,s I’a.ili and no les.s drastic in some of their jirovisions. 

IV. OnSEKVATIONS ON 'TOE MOVEMENT ■ 

I would leave the reader to draw a moral for himself, were 
he not likely to err, as I did myself, till corrected by my Cali- 
fornian friends, by thinking the whole movement more serious 
than it really was. 

It rose with surjirising ease aird smftiiess. The conditions 
were no doulit exceptionallj'' favourable. No other population in 
America furnished so good a field for demagogj'. But the dema- 
gogue himself was not formidable. He did not make the move- 
ment, but merely rode for a moment on the crest of the wave. 
Europeans may ,say that a stronger man, a man with loiowl- 
edge, education, and a fierce tenacity of fibre, might have 
built up a more permanent power, and used it with more de- 
structive effect. But Californians say that a strong man 
would not have been suffered to do what Kearney did with 
impunity. Kearney tlirove — so they allege — because the 
solid classes despised him, and felt that the best tiling was to 
let him talk himself out and reveal hki owm hollowness. 

The movement fell as quickly as it rose. This was partly 
due, as has just been said, to the incompetence of the leader, 
w'ho had really nothing to propose and did not know how to 
use the force that seemed to have come to his- hands. Some- 
thing, however, must be set down to the credit, of tlio American 
jiarty sy,stem. The e.dstihg parties are so strong, and are 
spread over so wide an area, that it is very difficult to create 
a new party. Resting on a complex local organization, and 
supported by tbe central organization for the purposes of Fed- 
eral politics, they can survive a temporary eclip.so in a particu- 
lar State, while a new party cannot count itself permanent 
till it has established some such organization, central as wi'll 
as local. This may operate badly in keeping old parties alive, 
when they deserve to die. But it operates well in chocking 
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(lie gi'uwlli or abridging the life of mischievous local factions. 
Tliaf. fund of good sense, moreover, wMch lies at the bottom 
of nearly every native American mind, soon produces a reaction 
against extreme measures. When the native voters, especially 
those who owned even a little property, had relieved their 
minds by voting for the new Constitution, they felt they had 
gone far enough in the direction of change, and at the election 
of a legislature voted for moderate men. Support from this 
cla.ss having been Awthdrawn, the Sand Lot rabble ceased to be 
dangerous; and although threats of violence were abundant, 
and sometimes bloodthirsty, there was little sedition or disorder. 

Every stump orator in the West says a great deal more than 
he means, and i.s promptly discounted by his hearers. The 
populace of San Francisco has now and again menaced the 
Chinese quarter and the docks of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, which brought the Chinese over, till Congress 
checked them. Once the Chinese armed in defence of China- 
town, and twice dui'ing these agitations a committee of ymblic 
safety was formed to protect the banks and keep order in the 
streets. But many people doubt whether order was really en- 
dangered. The few attacks made on Chinese stores were done 
by small bands of hoodlums, who disappeai'ed at the sight of 
the police. The police and militia seem to have behaved well 
all through. Moreover, airy serious riot would in San Fran- 
cisco be quelled speedily and severely by the respectable classes, 
who would supersede the municipal authority if it seemed to fear, 
or to be secretly leagued with, the authors of sedition. Even 
the mRotiugs of the various political parties were scarcely 
ever diiiturbed or “bull-dosed” by their opponents. When tlie 
Kearneyites once or tirice molested Democratic meetings, tiioy 
wore .so promptly re[>elled that they desisted for the future. 

There was very little of conscious or constructive commu- 
nism or socialism iii the movement. Kearney told the working 
men that the ricli had thriven at their expense, and talked of 
hanging thieves in. office, and burning the houses of capitalists. 
But ru'itlier he nor any other demagogue a.ssailed the institution 
of property. The farmers, whose vote carried the new Consti- 
tution, owned their farms, and would have recoiled from sugges- 
tions of agrarian .socialism. And in fact the new Constitution, 
altliougli it contains provisions hostile to capital, "i.s anything 
but agrarian or communistic, for it entrenches vested right, s. 
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especially in land, more thoroughly than before. ... It is 
anything but a working man’s Constitution ; it levies a poll 
tux without exemption; disfranchises a considerable portion 
of tlu! floating laliour vote ; prevents the of)ening of public 
works in emergencies, and in various Avays which woiking men, 
even in tlicir present stage of enlightemianit, may easil.y see, 
sacrifices the interests of the labouring classes, as 'well as the 
capitalists, to what the lairdowners regard as tlicir inf('re.sls.” ' 
A solitary Parisian eommunist rvho Avas elected to the convention 
“('xercised no influence!, and was expelled from 1 he party for 
refu.sing to support the new Constitution.” There Aveiv .some 
rich men, anel laAvycrs connected AAnth the great corporal ions, 
among tlie candidates and supporters of the Sand Lot party. 
Others of the same class aa’Iio tried secretly to use it liad jirobalily 
their selfish ends to serve, but AA'ould have been less Avilling to 
increase its strength had they regarded it as an attack on property 
in general. Theoretical cornmuiiisni has not yet much hold 
upon native Amencans, Avhile its practical application does not 
commend itself to farmers AA'ho own tlieir land and Avorkmen who 
OAAui their houses. The belief Avhieh preA'ailed in tlie Eastern 
States that the movement had a eoimnuiiistic character Avas 
therefore a mistaken one. 

Alore mischief would have been done but for the existence 
of the Federal Constitution. It imposed a certain check on 
the Convention, Avho felt the absurdity of trying to legislate 
right in the teeth of an oyeri’uling instrument. It has been the 
means of upsettingsome of theclauses of the Constitution of 1879, 
and some of the statutes passed by the legislature under them; 
and has discouraged attempts to pass others. 

On the Avliole, not much evil Avas wrought, at least not mneh 
compared Avith Avhat Avas feared in the State itself, and lielieved 
in the East to have resulted. The better .sort of Californians 
tAA'o years after Avere no longcw alarmed, but seemed half ashamed 
and half amused Avhon they recollected the scenes I have de- 
scribed. They felt soracAvliat as a man feels when ho aAvakes 
unrefreshed after a night of had dreams. He fears at first 
that Ills parch(,'(l tongue and throbbing head may mean that he 
has caught a fever. But when he has brealifasted and is again 
imriKirsed in AA^ork, these sensations and appreheasions disappear 
together. After ail, said the laAvyers and bankers of San Fran- 

‘ Mr. H. George, in Popular Science Monthlu for August, 1880. 
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cisco, we are going on as before, property will take care ot itself 
in this country, tilings are not really worse so far as our business 
is concerned. 

Neither are things better. It is natural to suppose that a 
shock, however short, must make a difference to a community, 
and affect it.s future fortunes. If this shock has so affected 
California, the results are not yet apparent. Though the new 
Constitution did not alter the economic condition of the workmen 
and farmers, it might have been thought that the crisis, which 
.siidd.enly startled this busy and (in San Francisco) luxurious 
society, would roirso good citizens to a more active interest in 
politics, make them .see the necessity of getting honester men into 
the offices and the legislature, and, indeed, of purifying public 
life altogether. But these consequences do not seem to have 
followed. In the stress and hurry of Californian life, impressions 
pass swiftly away. Good citizens are disposed to stand aside ; 
and among the richer many look forward to a time when, having 
made their fortunes, they wll go Bast to spend them. San 
Francisco in particular continued to be deplorably misgoverned, 
and has passed from the tyranny of one Ring to that of another, 
with no change save in the persons of those who prey upon her, 
and in the fact that there is now a well organized Labour 
party which in 1909 carried its candidate for Mayor. The 
earthquake of 1906 was incidentally the means of unveiling 
corruptions which led to a temporary purification of city poli- 
ties ; but thei-c was presently a relapse. It may be that an- 
other social and political shock is in store for the Golden State, 
a shock which, now that socialistic doctrines have made more 
progress, might be more violent than that of 1879, yet still within 
legal limits, ftn- tliere seems no danger, in spite of such outbreaks 
as mark'd the groat railway strikes of 1894, of mere mob law 
and anarchy. The forces at the disposal of order are always the 
stronger. It may on the other hand be that as society settk^s 
down from the feverish instability of these early days, as the 
mass of tlie ])eoi)le acquire a more enlightened view of their 
true interests, as those moral influences which count for so much 
in America assert their dominion more widely, the present evils 
will .slowly pass away. The president of the Vigilance Committee 
of 1856 told me that, all he had seen happen in San Francisco, 
since the days when it was a tiny Spanish mission, made him con- 
fident that everything would come out straight. Probably he is 
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right. American experience shows that the optimist.s generally 
are. But as respects the municipal government of this great city 
his prophecy was in 1910 still awaiting fulfilment. 

Epilogue to this and the Two Last Preceding 
Chapters 

The illustrations given in these three chapters of perversions 
of popular government carry their moral with them, and only 
a few parting comments are needed. 

Neither of the two great political parties has had in respect of 
the events narrated a better record than its rival. If the 
Tammany Ring sheds little lustre upon the Democrats of New 
York, the Gas Ring of Philadelphia is no more creditable to the 
Republicans of Ponmsylvania. 

Both in New York and in Philadelphia there was nothing 
truly political in the character and career of the Rings. Tam- 
many had been for thirty years a selfi.sh combination of men 
who had purely personal ends to serve ; and Tweed in par- 
ticular was a mere vulgar robber. So the Gas Ring strove 
and throve, and its successors have striven and thriven, solely 
to secure patronage and gain to their respective members. True 
indeed it is that neither in New York nor in Philadelphia could 
the Rings have won their way to power without the connivance 
of chiefs among the national parties, who needed the help of 
the vote the Rings controlled ; true also that that vote would 
never have become so large had not many citizens looked on the 
Rings as the “regular” organizations, and heirs of the local 
party traditions. But neither Ring had ever any distinctive 
principles or proposals; neither ever appealed to the people 
on behalf of a doctrine Or a scheme calculated to benefit the 
masses. Lucre, with office as a means to luci'e, was their only 
aim, the party for the sake of the party their only watchword. 

What, then, are the salient features of these two cases, and 
what the lessons they enforce? They are the.se. The power 
of an organization in a multitude | the facility with which the 
administrative machinery of government may be made the 
instrument of private gain ; the disposition of the average re- 
spectable citizen to submit to bad government rather than 
take the troulile of overthrowing it. These are not wholly new 
phenomcma, but they are hardly such as would have lieen looked 
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fof in tiic Uiiifcocl States ; aud not one of them was feared wlien 
Tocqueville wrote. 

Very different, and far less discreditable to those concerned, 
was the case of California. The movement which gave I)irth to 
tile new Constitution was a legitimate poliincal movement, ft 
was crude in its aims, and tainted witlr demagogism in its 
metiiod.s. But it was evoked by real evils ; and it sought, how- 
ever ignorantly, the public good. Kearney had no sordid 
personal emls to serve, and gained for himself nothiivgmorc 
solid than notoriety. His agitation was essentially the same 
as that which has appeared in the Western States under the 
fornrs of Granger!, sm, the Farmers’ Alliance, and Populism, 
an effort to apply political remedies to evils, real or supposed, 
which are mainly economic rather than political, and only a 
part of which legislation can remove. Similar movements 
must from time to time be expected ; all that can be hoped is 
to keep them within comstitutional lines, and prevent them 
from damaging the credit and retarding the prosperity of the 
States they affect. Nothing is more natural' than that those 
who suffer from hard times and see that a few men grow rich 
while the vast majority renaain poor should confound the mis- 
chiefs which aiise from State or eity maladministration and 
from the undue power which the laws have permitted corpo- 
rations to acquire with other hardships due to the constitution of 
human nature aud the conditions of the world we live in, and 
should, possessing the whole power of the State, strike out wildly 
at all three at once. In a country so little re.strained by ancient 
traditions or deference to the educated class as is Western America, 
a country wliero the aptitude for politics is so much in advance 
of economic wisdom, it is less surprisiirg that these storms should 
sometimes dtu’ken the sky than that they should uproot so little 
in their course. 



CHAPTER XCI 


THE HOME OF THE NATION 

There are three points wherein the territories which consti- 
tute the United States present phenomena new in the auuals 
of the world. They contain a huge people whose Idood is 
becoming mixed in an unprecedented degree by the (ioncurrent 
iminigration of numerous European races. We find in tlusn, 
besides the predominant white nation, ten millions of men 
belonging to a dark race, thousands of years behind in its intel- 
lectual development, but legally equal in political and civil 
rights. And thirdly, they furnish an instance to which no paral- 
lel can be found of a vast area, including regions very dissimilar 
in their natural features, occupied by a population nearly the 
whole of which speaks tlie same tongue, and all of which lives 
under the same iirstitutions. Of these phenomena the first 
two, already more than once i-cferred to, are dealt with in 
later chapters. The third suggests to ua thoughts and ques- 
tions which cannot pass uimoticed. No one can travel in the 
United States without asldng himself whether this immense 
territory will remain united or be split up into a number of 
independent communities ; whether, even if it remain united, 
diverse tyjies of life and character will .spring up within it ; 
whether and how far climatic and industrial conditions will 
affect those type.s, carrying them faidhcr from the prototypes 
of Europe. These questions, as well as other questions regard- 
ing the future local distribution of wealth and population, open 
fields of inquiry and speculation too wide to be here explored. 
Yet some pages may well be given to a rapid survey of the geo- 
graphical conditions of the United States, and of the influence 
those conditions have exerted and may, so far as can be fore- 
seen, continue to exert on the growth of the nation, it.s politi- 
cal and economical development. Beginning with a few obsc.-rvn- 
tions first on the orography of the country and then upon its 
meteorology, we may consider how mountain ranges and cli- 
‘ 44!-) 
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iual(‘ iuiv(' lutli(.-rto attV.'ctod llio moveinciit ot coloiHzatioii and 
the iJiaiu strciiiu uf political history. The chief luitiirai sources 
of wealth may Jie.-it l.)o nu'ntioiied, and their possible, effect 
indicated u[ioii the development of population in particular 
areas, a'^ well as ui)on the preservation of the irermanent unity of 
tlie Republic. 

( )ne preli?nina.ry remark must not be omitted. The relation 
of geographical conditions to national growth changes, and with 
tl](‘ u])vvard {progress of humanity the ways in which Nature 
mouhls the fortunes of man me always varying. Man must 
in (ivery .stage he for many puriio.ses dependent upon the cir- 
cum.s lances of his physical environment. Yet the character 
of that dependence clianges with his advance in civilization. 
At first he is helpless, and, therefore, passive. With what 
Nature gives in the way of food, clothing, and lodging he must 
be content. She is .strong, he is weak : so she dictates his whole 
mode of life. Presently, always by slow degrees, Init mo.st 
quickly in those countries where .she neither givas lavishly nor 
yet presses on him wuth a discouraging severity, he begins to 
li-arn how to make her obey him, drawdng f rom her stores materials 
which his skill handles in such wise as to make him more and 
more independent of her. He defies the rigours of climate ; 
he overcomes the obstacles which mountains, rivers, and fore.sts 
place in the w'ay of communications ; he discovers the secrets 
of the physical for<!es and makes them his servants in tlie work of 
production. But the very multiplication of the means at his 
di.sposaI for profiting by what Nature Huj)pli(\s brings him into 
ever clo.sor ainl more; C()mi)lex relations wth her. The variety 
of hej’ re.sourcf.\s', dif'feiing in different regions, prescribe.s the kind 
of industry for wliich each spot is fittcid ; and the cotnp(ditiou 
of nation, s, growing always keener, forces each to maintain 
itself in the struggle by using to the utmost every facility for 
production or for the transportation of products. Thus cei'taiu 
plij’-sical conditions, whether of soil or of climate, of accessibility 
or inaccessibility, or perhaps of such available natural forces as 
water-po'wer, conditions of supreme importance in the earlier 
stages of man’s progress, are now of less relatix'e moment, while 
others, formerl.y of small account, have received their full signifi- 
cance by our swiftly advancing knowledge of tlie secrets of Nature 
and mastery of her forces. It is this which rnaki's tlie examina,- 
tion of the influence of physical environment on the progress of 



nations so intricate a matter; for while the m\-ii-onnienl reiuaiu^, 
as a whole, constant, its several parts vary in (heir im[iorttaice 
from one age to another.* A certain severity of cliinate, for in- 
stance, which retarded the progress of savage man, lias heeii 
found helpful to semi-civilized man, in stimulating him to cver- 
tion, and in maintaining a racial vigour greater than that of tluj 
inhabitants of those hotter regions when' eivilizatioii first aros('. 
And thus in considering how man’s lot and fate in the V^h'sh'rn 
Continent have been affected by the eircumslances uf that con- 
tinent, we must have regard not only to what he found on his 
arrival there, but to the resources which have Ik'cii .suljsiapieutly 
disclosed. Nor can this latter head he exhausted, bi'cause it is 
impossildc to conjecture what still latent force.s or capacities 
may be revealed in the onward march <jf sciimec, and liow .such 
a revelation may alfect the value of the resources now known to 
exist or hereafter to be explored. 

It is only on a veiy few salient points of this large and com- 
plex subject that I shall touch in sketching the outlines of North 
American geography and noting some of the effects on the growth 
of the nation attributable to them. 

The territory of the United States extends nearly 3000 miles 
east and west from the Bay of Fundy to the month of the Colum- 
bia River, and 1400 miles north and south from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Gulf of Mexico at Galveston. Compared u'ith 
Europe, the physical structure of this area of 3,025,000 square 
miles ® (excluding Alaska) is not only larger in scale, hut far 
simpler. Instead of the numerous peninsulas and islands of 
Europe, with the bold and lofty chains dividing its peoples from 
one another, we find no isles (except Long Island) of any size 
on the two coasts of the United States; only one large peninsLda 
(that of Florida), and only two mountain systems. Not (jiily 

' NaviKablo rivew, for instanco, ware at one time the main I’htuimia (jf cora- 
maroo, so that towns wen; founded and prospewed in respect of the adviuitiiacs 
they g.'iv(5. The extension of railways diminished their importaueo, and many 
great cities now own their growth to their having becorau centres where trunk 
liiie.s meet. The discovery of means of cheapl.v transmitting electric power 
iias given to flowing water a new commercial value, wliicli however i.s greatest 
where the streams are too rapid for navigation.. 

^ The area of China, the country with wliich the United States is most fit 
to be compared, since India and the Russian Empire are inhabited by many di- 
verse race.s, speaking wholly diverse tongues, is e.stimated at 1,. 336,000 square 
miles : and the population, the estimates of which range from 280,000,000 to 
3,50,000,000, may possibly be, in a.b. 2000, equalled by that of the United States. 
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iiic ];ik(;H iincl rivers, but the plains also, and the mount ain 
raiifff’s, ai'e of enormous dimensions. The coast presents a smooth 
outline. No great inlets, such as the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic, pien^c the land and cut off one district from another, I’ur- 
ni.shing natui'al Ijoundaries behind which distinct nations may 
grow up. 

This vast area may bo divided into four regions — two of 
levc'l country, two, speaking roughly, of mountain. Beginning 
from tlie Atlantic, we find a strip which on the coast is nearly 
level, and then rises gradually westwards into an undulating 
country. It varies in breadth from thirty or forty miles in the 
north to two Imndred and fifty in the south, and has been called 
by geographers the Atlantic Plain and Slope. Behind this strip 
comes a range, or rather a mass of generally parallel ranges, 
of mountains. These are the Alleghanies, or so-called “Appa- 
lachian system,” in breadth from one hundred to two hundred 
miles, and with an average elevation of from two to four thou- 
sand feet, some few summits reaching six thousand. Beyond 
them, still further to the west, lies the vast basin of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, 1100 miles wide and 1200 miles long. 
Its central part is an almo.st unbroken plain for hundreds of miles 
on each side the river, but this plain rises slowly westward in 
rolling undulations into a sort of plateau, which, at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, has attained the height of 5000 feet above the 
sea. The fourth region consists of the thousand miles that lie 
between the Mississippi basin and the Pacific. It includes 
thrtse not entirely disconnected mountain rarrges, the Rockies, 
the Sierra Nevada (continued northwards in the Cascade Range), 
and the. much lower Coast Range (or rather series of roughly 
parallel ranges), wliieh runs along the shore of the oecan. This 
region is generally mountainous, tliough within it there are 
some extensive plateaux and some wide valleys. Most of it 
is from 4000 to 8000 feet alrove the sea, with many summits ex- 
ceeding 14,000, tliongh none reaches 15,000. A considerable 
part of it, including the desert of Nevada, does not drain into 
the ocean, but se<!S its feeble .streams received by lakes or swal- 
lowed up in the ground. 

Before we consider how these natural divisions have influ- 
pieed, and must continue to influence, American history, it 
is well to observe how materially they have affected the climate 
of the continent, which is itself a factor of prime lii,storical irn- 
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poi'1 unco, ^^v<) poiiils deserve special notice. Oni' is the ^^real 
extent of temperate area wiiich the continent presents. As 
North America is crossed by no mountain chains running east 
and n-('st, coiTosponding to the Alps and Pyrenees in Euroj)e, 
or to 1h(' ('aucasuH, Himalaya and Altai in Asia, the cold wind.s 
of the north swasep down unchecked over the vast i\Iississii)pi 
plain, and givf! its central and southern parts, down to tlie Gulf 
of Mexico, wiutei's cooler than the latitude .seenns to promise, 
or than one finds in the same latitudes in Europe. N or ouglit the 
influence of the neighbouring seas to pas.s imreganlod. lOnrope 
has, south of the narrow Mediterranean, a vast reservoir of heat 
in the Sahara : North America has the wide stretch of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, with no region both liot and 
arid beyond. Thus Tennessee and Arkansas, in the latitude of 
Andalusia and Damascus have a winter like that of Edinburgli 
twenty degrees further to the north ; and while the summer of 
Minnesota, in latitude 45°, is as hot as that of Bordeaux or Venice 
in the same latitude, the -winter is far more severe. Only the 
low lands along the Atlantic coast a.s far north as Cape Hatteras 
have a high winter as well as summer temperature, for tliey are 
warmed by the hot water of the Gulf Stream, ju.st as the extreme 
north-eastern coast is chilled by the Polar current which washes 
it. The hilly country behind these southern Atlantic lowlands — 
the western parts of the two Carolinas, northern Georgia and 
Alabama — belongs to the Appalachian system, and is high 
enough to have cool and in parts even severe, winters. 

The other point relates to the amount of moisture. The first 
two of our four regions enjoy an ample rainfall. So do the eastern 
and the central parts of the Missi.s.sippi basin. When, however, 
we roach the centre of the continent, some four hundred miles 
west of the Mississippi, the air grows thy, and the scanty showers 
are barely suflielent for the needs of agriculture. It is only by 
the hel|) of irrigation tiiat crops can be raised all along the east 
foot of the Rocky Mountains and in the valleys of the fourth 
region, until we cross the Sierra Nevada and come within two 
lumdred mil(;s of the Pacific. In much of this Rocky Mountain 
region, therefore, stock rearing, or “ranching,” as it is called, 
talctw the place of tillagej though the recently invented 
methods of “dry farming” have enlarged the cultivable area. 
In some districts tliere is not enough moisture even to sup- 
poi-t grass. Between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
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Nc-.-;uki thure lie vast deserts, the largest that which stretches 
westward from the Great Salt Lake,’ a desert of clay and stones 
rai Iu;r than of sand, bearing only alkaline plants with low, prickly 
shrubs, and, apparently, destined to remain, save in some few 
spots whom brooks des(;end from the mountains,® eternally 
stcrili' and s(»litary. Lofty as these environing mountains are, 
they hear scarcf! any ]iei-petual snow, and no glaciers at all south 
of the foi'ti(ith parallel of north latitude.® The great peaks 
of Colorarlo lie little furtlier south than the Pennine Alps, which 
th('y almost ecpial in height, but it is only in nooks and hollows 
turtK'd away from the sun that snow lasts through the summer, 
so scanty is the winter snow-fall and so rapidly does evaporation 
proceed in the dry air. That .same general north and south direc- 
tion of the American mountain ranges, which gives cool winters 
to the Southern States, outs off the west-borne rain-clouds from 
the Pacific, and condemns oiie-lialf or more of our fourth region 
to aridity. On the other hand. North-western California, with 
the western parts of Oregon and Washington, washed by the 
Japan current, enjoy both a moderate and a humid — in some 
places very humid — climate, wliich, along the Pacilic coast 
north of latitude 43°, resembles that of Houtli-we.stern England, 

Reserving for the moment a consideration of the wealth-pro- 
ducing capacities of the regions at who.se [iliysical structure and 
climate we have gla,iu!erl, let us note how that structure and cli- 
mate have affected the fortunes of the people. 

Whoever examines the general lines of a nation’, s growth will 
observe that its development has lieen guided and governed by 
three main factors. The first is the pre-existing character and 
habits of the Race out of which the Nation grows. The second 
is the physical aspect of the land the Nation is placed in, and the 
third embraces the international coueoraitants of its i'ormation, 
— that is to say, the pressure of other nations upon it, and tlie 
external political circum.stances which have controlled its move- 
ment, checking it in one direction or maldug it spread in another. 

' SiniiUir hut simiUor clLynrts ocour in Idnlio and Soutli-uiistern Oregon, atid 
also in tlu! oxtrome Bonth-weat. Part of the desert of Soutliern California is, 
like part, of tlie Salnira and the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, beneath 
the level of tlie oeean. 

’In Central Coloriido, wlien snow falls, it does not melt imt di^nppear.s by 
evaporation, so dry. is tire air. Sir J. D. Hooker has-fin his Himalayan Jour- 
nals) noted tire s.ame pln-nomenon in Tibet. 

’ There ia ii small glacier on Mount Shasta. 



Tilt' iii>t of these; factors ma.y, in the case of the Aiiiericaii people^ 
li(> a-'SiurK'd as known, for their character and hahils were 
su!)sl.anlially English^ To the second I will return prcscnilly. 
Th(; tliird factor has been in the United Utnles -o nniiMially 
simple that one may dismiss it in a few^ sentences. 1 n exaniii dug 
the origin of such nations as the German or French or Uussian 
(31’ vSwish or Hpanish, one must constantly have regard to tlie liostilc' 
or friendly races or powers which acted on them ; and thi'se mat- 
ters arc, for the earlier periods of European history, often ob- 
scure. About America we know everyl^hing, and wliat we know 
may be concisely stated. The territory now covered by the 
United States rvas, from a political point of \-iew, practically 
vacant when discovered in the end of 1lic si.xtecuth century; 
for the aborigines, though their resi.stanee was obstinate in ijlace.s, 
and though that resistance did much to form 1 he (;haracter of the 
Western pioneei’s, may be left out of account as a histt rical 
force. Tills territory was settled from three sides, ead , south, 
and ^yest, and by three Eui’opean peoples. The Spaniards and 
French occupied points on the coast of Lhe Gulf. The Span- 
iards took the shores of the Pacific. The English (reclvoning 
among the Englisli the cognate Dutchmen and Swedes) planted 
a series of communities along the Atiantii; coast. Of there 
three independent colonizations, that on the Gulf w'as feeble, 
and passeil by purchase to the Auglo-Aracricans in 1803 and 
1819. That on the Pacific was still more feeble, and also 
passed, but by conquest, to the Anglo-Americans in 1848. 
Thus the occupation of the country has been from its eastern 
side alone (save that California received her immigrants by 
sea between 1847 and 1867), and the march of the people 
has been steadily we.stward and south-westward. They have 
spread where they would. Other powers have scarcely affected 
them. Canada, indeed, bounds them on the norUi, but not 
till about 1890 did tliey begin to settle in the rich wheat lands of 
her North-AVest, w’hile from 1860 onward, s there has been a con- 
siderable immigration from Eastern Canada into the boi'deiiug 

3 There were (.ii3nbtlcss other infliiencea, espenially Dutch ; uad tlut Scoto- 
Irish elemc'nt difl!(.Te(J somewhat from the liiiKlish. But these an;, after all, 
relatively .small, not ton per cent, so to speak, of the whoh;. Far ram b impor- 
tant than th(3 divemso clcincnts of Wood were the conditions uf colonial, and 
especially of frouti(;r, life which moulded the yonns nation, repeating; in thn 
period laitween 17SO and 1S20 many of the plusnomcna wdiirdi had accompanied 
the first settlements of the seventeenth' century. 
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iwris uf the 'Unitoil States. Like the Spanianls in South Amor-, 
ica,. like the; British in Australia, like thti Russians in Siberia, 
the Anglo-Americans have had a Tree field ; and we may jniss 
from the imrely political or international factor in the develo])- 
mc'ut of the nation to consider how its history has been aOnctetl 
l)y those physi(;al conditions which have been previously noted. 

The English in America were, when they began their march, 
one people, tlioiigh divided into a numlrer of autonomous com- 
munities ; and, to a people already advanced in civilization, 
the country was one country, as if destined by nature to retain 
one and undivided whatever nation might occupy it. 

The first settlem(‘nts wen; in the region described aimve as 
the Atlantic Plain and Slope. No natural boundary, whether 
of water or mountain or forest, divided the various communi- 
ties. The frontier line which irounded each colony was an 
artificial line, — a mere historical accident. So loirg as they 
remained near the coast, nature opposed no obstacle to their 
co-operation in war, nor to their free social and commercial inter- 
course in peace. When, however, they had advanced westwards 
as far as the Alleghanies, these mountains barred their prog- 
re.ss, not so much in tht! North, where the valley of the Hudson 
and Mohawk gave an eas}’’ path inland, as in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Carolina. The deirse, tangled, and often thorny 
underwood, even more than the high steep ridges, checked the 
westward movement of population, prevented the settlers from 
spreading out widely, as the Spaniards dispersed themselves 
over Central and South America, and helped, by inducing a 
comparatively dense population, to build up compact common- 
wealths on. the Atlantic coast. So, too, the existence of this 
rough and, for a long time, almost impassable mountain belt, 
tended to cut off those who had crossed it into the western 
w’ildeniess from their more polished parent stock, to throw 
them on their own resources in the struggle with the fierce abo- 
rigines of Kentucky and Ohio, and to give them that distinctive 
character of frontieirsmen. which was so marked a feature of 
American history during the first half of tin; nineteenth cen- 
tury, and has left deep traces on tlu; Western men of to-day. 

When population began to fill the Mis,sissippi basin the 
essential physical unity of the country became more signifi- 
cant, ] t suggested to Jefferson, and it led Congress to approve, 
the purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon, for those who had 



felt that they could not afford to b(3 cut off from the sea to 
whioli tluise liij*;li\vays of conimcinic led. Once tht- stream of 
migration acros.s, and around the southern e.xtremity of, the Alle- 
ghanies had begun to flow steadily, the settlers spread out in all 
directions over the vast plain, like water over a maiide floor. 
The nu'Ji of the ( laroliuasand Georgia filled Alabaiiia, ^Mississippi, 
and Arkau.sas ; t))e men of Virginia and Kent ucicy filled Soutlurn 
Jiuliana, .Southern Illinois, and Mi.ssouri ; the men of Ahar 
England, New York', and Ohio filled Michigan, Northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, aitd Minnesota. From the source to tlie 
mouth of the Mississippi there was nothing to lu’eak them uii 
or keep th(>m apart. Every Western Stat e, exec.'pt where it takes 
a river as a convenient boundary, is bounded by straight lines, 
because every State is an artificial creation. The- iieo])le were 
OIK', and the wide featureless plain was also one. It has been 
cut into those huge plots tve call States, ;KJt because there were 
phy.sical or racfial (lifferences requiring divi.sions, but merely 
Irecause political reasons made a Federal seem pref('rabl(3 to a 
unitary system. As the size of the plain showed that the nation 
would be large, so did the character of the plain promise that it 
would remain united. When presently steiuners came to ply 
upon the rivers, each part of the vast level was linked more 
closely to the others ; and when the network of railways spread 
itself out from the East to the Mississippi, the Alleghanic'.s ]3rac- 
tically disappeared. They were no longer a barrier to communi- 
cation. Towms sprang up in their valleys ; and now the three 
regions, which have been described as naturally distinct, the 
Atlantic Slope, the Alleghanies, and the Mi.s.si.s,yippi Basin, have 
become, ccononiically and socially as well as ptjliticially, one 
country, though the dwellers in the wildci' ])arts of tlie bnaid 
mountain belt still lag far behind tlieir neighbouis of the east- 
ern and western lowlands. 

When, hoAvever, the swelling tide of emigration reaclu'.d Ihe 
arid lands at tlie eastern base of tlie Rocky Mountains, its 
course was for a time stayed. This fourth region of inouutain 
and desert, lying between the prairies of tlu; Mississippi aflluents 
and the Faeific Ocean, was, except its const lino, a iiracticiilly 
unknown land till its cession hy Mexifio in 1840, and the inner 
and liigher ]iarts of it remained unexplored foi- some twenty year.s 
longer. A.s it was mostly dry and rugged, there was little to lenpit 
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settlers, for vast trauts of good land muaiiiod nutoucliod in ihi; 
(i(‘Uti‘;d Ali'sissippi ]d:iiii. iMaiiy years might haw passc'd be- 
fore it Iregan to iill up, l)ut for the unexpected finding of gold 
in (.'alifoniia. This event at once drew in thousands of settlers ; 
and j'ririh s^\'arlns followed as other mines, principally of silver, 
began to Ijc distiovered in the inland moutdaiu ranges ; t.ill at 
last fur the difficult aird dangerous wagon track there was sub- 
stituted a railway, completed in 1869, over mountains and 
through deserts from the Missouri to the Pacific. Had the 
Americans of 1850 possessed no more scientific resources than 
tlroir grandfathers in 1790, the valleys of the Pacific coast, 
accessible only by sea round Cape Horn, or across the Isthmus of 
Panama, would have remained isolated from the rest of the coun- 
try, with a tendency to form a character and habi1.s of their own, 
and possibly disi)Oscd to aim at political independence. This, 
liowev('r, the telegraph and the railways have prevented. Yet 
the Rocky Alountains have not, like the Alleghanies, disap- 
l)earecl. The populous parts of Califcnuia, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington still find that range and the deserts a far more effective 
barrier than are the lower and narrower ridges on the eastern 
side of the continent. Tlie fourth region remains a distinct 
section of the Unit<xl States, both geograpliically and to some 
extent in its social and industrial as]rects. All this was to be 
expected. What need not have liappened, and might even have 
been thought unlikely, was the easy acquisition by the Anglo- 
Americans of California, Oregon, and Wasliington, regions far 
removed from the dominions which the Repulfiic already 
possessed. Had the competition for unappropriated temperate 
re.gions been half as keen in 1840 as it was fifty years later for 
tropical Africa (a le.ss attractive possession) between Cermany, 
F ranee, and Britain, some European power might have pouncecl 
upon these territories. They might then have become and 
remained a foreign country to the United States, and have 
had few and comparatively slight redations with the Missis- 
sippi Basin. It is not nature, but the historieal accident which 
left them in the hands of a feeble power like Mexico, that has 
made them now, and, so far as can be foreseen, for a long future, 
members of the great Federation. 

In the south-east as well as in the west of the North Amori- 
ean Goutijient, climate has been a prime factor in determining 
the industrial and political history of the nation. Soutli of 
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the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, although the winters are 
cool enough to be remvigorative, and to ('liable a race driwu 
from Northei'u Europe to thrir^e and mulfi])ly,' the siuimre!>, 
are, in the lowest grounds, too hot for sucli a I'ace to i:-ur,lain 
hard open-air work, or to resist the malaria of the iii:n-sliy 
coast lauds. Thus when very soon after the setthunent of 
Virginia, and for nearly two centuries afterward.s, natives of 
the tropics were imported from Africa and set to till tlie fields, 
this practice was defended on the ground of necessity, though 
the districts in which white people cannot work ha\'e now liecn 
shown to be very few indeed. By this African labour large 
crops of tobacco, cotton, rice, and sugar were raised, and large 
profits made ; so that, while in the Norf.h-easf ern .Stales ^hl\•f‘ry 
presently died out, and the negroes theiiLseb'cs declined in niiiu- 
bers, all the wealth and prosperity of the South came to depi'ud 
upon slave labour, and slavery liecaine intertwined with the 
pecuniary interests as well as the social Iialiits of tlic ruling class. 
Thus a peculiar form of civilization grew up, so dissimilar from 
that of the northern half of the eountry, that not even the large 
measure of Slate iudepinidcuee secured under tli(( Federal Con- 
stitution eoulcl enable the two sections to liv<3 togethc'r under the 
same govei'innent. Civil w.ar followed, and fi.ir a tijiie it seemed 
as if the nation w'ere to h(j permanently rent in twain. Physical 
differences — differences of climate, and of all those iiulu.'strial 
and social conditions that were due to climate — wens at the 
bottom of the strife. Yet Nature henself fought for imiieiilled 
unity. Had the sccixiing States been divided from the Noi'th- 
ern States by any natural barrier, such as a mountain range 
running from ea.st to west across the continent, the operations 
of the invading armies would have been incom])arably mori' 
difficult. As it was, the path into the South lay open, and the 
groat south-flowing rivers of the AVe,st helped the invader. Tiad 
thoi'C' not existed, in the Alleghany Afountains, a broad belt of 
('levated land, thrusting into the revolted territory a wedge of 
Av’hite population wffiich, as it did not owm slaves (for in thi' 
mount.aius there were scarce any), did not .sympathize with 
Secession, and for the mo.st part actively opposed it, Hk; ehaiiees 
of the Southern Confederates would have been far greater. 
The Alleghanies interrupted the co-operation of their Ea.stern 

1 New Orleans i.s in the same latitude as Delhi, whence the children of Emi- 
peans have to he sent liome in order that they may grow up in health. 
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iuul West .‘I'll anuit'H, and furnished recruits as well as adheroni s 
to tile North ; and it need hardly be added that the climaiie 
eonditions of the Smith made its white population so nmeli 
smaller, and on the whole so much poorer, than that of the 
NorUi, that ('xliaustion came far sooner. He who sees Lin; 
South even to-day, when it has in many places gained vaslly 
sim^e ilie war, is surpri.sed not that it succumbed, but that it 
was abh' so long to resist. 

With tfie extinction of .slavery, the political unity of the 
country was secured, and the purpose of nature to make it the 
domain of a .single peojile might .seem to have been fulfilled. 
Before we inquire whether this result will be a permanent one, 
.so far as physical causes are concerned, another set of pliysical 
conditions deserves to be considered, those conditions, namely, 
of earth and .sky, which determine the abundance of useful 
product.s, that is to say, of wealth, and therethrough, of popu- 
lation also. 

The chief natural sources of wealth are fertile soils, mineral 
deposits, and standing timber.' Of these throcc the last is now 
practically confined to thrc'c districts, — the hills of Maine, the 
Alleghauies, and the ranges of tlie Pacific coast, especially in 
Washington, with a few spots in the Rocikies, and the Sien-ra 
Nevada. Elsewhcmc, though there is a grcjat deal of ^vooded 
country, the cutting and exporting of timber, or, a.s it is called 
beyond the Atlantic, ‘Tiimhor,” is not (except periuip.s in 
Michigan) an important industry which erapbys or enriches 
many persons. It is, moreover, one which constantly declines, 
for the forests perish daily before fires and the axe far more 
swiftly than natures can renew them. 

As ivo nation possesses so large an area of land available for 
the sirsteuauce of man, so also none of thci greatest nations 
(!aa boasi that out of its avIioIcj domain, so large a proportion 
of laud is fit for tillage or for stock-rearing. If we except 
tlie stou.v parts of New England and Eastern New York, wlicwe 
the soil is thinly spiuad over (!ry.stalline rooks, and the sandy 
districts which erwer a considerable area in Virginia and North 
fku'cjliua, ruiarly the whole of the more levcd tracts between 



ilie Alluntic aiul the Roisky MouiitaiHfi is gocxl asrieuiturai 
land, wliile in some districts, especially (m tlie iippc-r iMissis- 
sippi, this land has proved remarkably rich, \1diich soils 
will in the long run turn out most fertiki, cnnaot ych; he jire- 
dicted. The prairie lands of the Noi-th-west have needed 
least labour and have given the largest returns to their first 
cultivators ; but it is doubtful whether this superiority will 
be maintained when protracted tillage* has made ariificial 
aids necessary, as has already happened in not a few ))lac(>s. 
Some of the soils in the Eastern and Southi‘rn Slates are said 
to imi)rove with cultivation, being rich in iniin'ral conslitiK’nls. 
Not less rich than the Mis.sissippi prairio, Imt far smaller 
in area, are tlie arable tracts of tlu; Pacific! slope*, whei't*, in 
Washington especially, the loam fonimd by the decomposition 
of the trappean rocks is eminently productive*. In thc! inner 
parts of thc Rocky hlountain region and between the Rockies 
and the Pacific coast, lie many plain.s and valle.y.s of great 
natural fertility, but dependent, so deficient is tlie rainfall, 
upon an artificial supply of water. The construction of irri- 
gation works, and the sinking of artesian wtdls has, since 1890, 
brought large areas under cultivation, the discovery of dry 
farming methods promises to make available others where 
irrigation cannot be employed, and it is probable that much 
more may still be done to reclaim tracts Avhich were not long 
ago deemed hopelessly sterile. The Mormon settlements on 
the east and to the south of Great Salt Lake were the first 
considerable districts to be thus reclaimed by patient inclustiy. 

In estimating mineral resources, it is well to distinguish 
between mines of gold, silver, copper, and lead on the one 
hand, and those of coal and iron on the other. The former 
are numerous, and have given vast wealth to a few lucky specu- 
lators. In some parts of the Rockies and the ranges link- 
ing them to the Sierra Nevada, the traveller saw, (!ven as early 
as 1881, silver mining claims staked out on every liill. But 
th<*.se mines are uncertain in their yield; and the value of 
silver is suljjeet to great fluctuations. The growth of c;lec- 
trieal industries has of late years enhanced the imporianee of 
copper, also a metal the price of which oscillates violeully. 
Coal and iron present a surer, if less glittermg gain, and they 
are needed for the support of many gigantic undortalrings. 
Now, while gold, silver, and lead are chiefly found in the Rocky 
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Aluautaiii and Sierra Nevada system, copper mainly in the West 
iiufl on Lake Superior, the greatest coal imd iron districts ‘ are 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and along the line of the Alleghaniea 
southwards into Alabama, It is chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of caa! (l(;])osits that manufacture.s develop, yet not exclusively, 
for the water-power available along the foot of the New Eng- 
land iiills led to the establishment of many factories there, which 
still 2'einain and flourish under changed conditions, receiving 
tlieir coal, however, largely by sea from Nova Scotia. Mineral 
oils, first largdy exirloited in Pennsylvania, and then in Ohio, 
hav<2 Itecn discovered in many other regions, and most recently 
in Tcixas, Oklahoma, and California. 

What has been the result of these conditions, and what do 
they promise? 

Einst ; An agricultural population in the Mississijrpi Basin 
already great, and capable of reaching dimensions from which 
imagination recoils, for though the number of persons to the 
square mile will be le.ss than in Bengal or Egypt, where the 
peasant.s’ standard of comfort is incomparalfly lower than that 
of the American farmer, it may be as dense as in the most 
prosperous agricultural di.stricts of Europe. 

Secondly; An industrial population now almost equalling 
the agricultural," concentrated chiefly in the North-eastern 
States and along the sldrts of the Alleghanies, and in large 
cities springing up here and there where (as at Chicago, Cleve- 
land, -Minnea])oli.s, and St. L()ui,s) commerce plants its centres 
of oxiiunige and distribution. This industrial population grows 
far more swiftly than the agrieultural, and the aggregate value 
of manufactured products inci‘ea.se.s faster from census to census 
than does that of the products of the .soil. 

Tliirdly : A similar but very much .smaller agihudtural and 
industrial population along the Pacific, five-sixths of It within 
eighty miles of the coast. 

Fourthly: Between the Mi,ssissippi Ba,sin and this Well- 
l^eopled Pacific shore a wide and very thinly inhabited tract, 
sametijnes quite arid, and therefore a wilderness, sometimes 

‘Tliijra are olher smaller coal distriots, iiiRludinfi ona in ■Wnsliinston, on 
the shores of Pu^et Sound. 

" The population inhabiting cities of 8000 people and upwards was in 1910 
still only 3S.7-1 per cent of the total population (though in the Norfili Atlantic 
division it reached 68.35 per cent). But a large part of those engaged in mining 
or mamifacturca may be found in places below that limit of population. 



showing gi'a.s.s-|j(!annf!; hills with sheep or cattle, and a few 
ranchmen upon the hill-slopes, more rarely valh'ys whicli ini- 
gation has taught to wave with crops. And here and then' 
through this tract, redeemhig it from .solitude, Ihere will lie 
scattered mining towns, many of them quick to rise and almost 
as quick to vanish, but othens de.stined, if placed in the? cen- 
tre of a mining district, to maintain a more pcrjnancul inipoi- 
tance. 

Thus the enormous preponderance of poi)uIation will he on 
the eastern side of the continental watcrshcfl. It was .so in 
1910 — 5,000,000 on the Pacific side out of a total cunlineutai 
population of nearly 92,000,000 — it is likely to remain so. 
The face of the nation will be turned eastward ; and, to Ixu-row 
a plirase of Lowell’s, the front door of their hou.se will open 
upon the Atlantic, the back door upon the Paeilic. Faint and 
few, so far as we can now predict, though far greater than, at 
this moment, and likely to increase rapidly aftcu the o])('uing' 
of the Panama Canal, will be the relations maintained with 
Eastern Asia and Australia across the vast expanse of that 
ocean compared with tho,sc that mu.st e.vist -with Europe, to 
which not only literature and .social interests, but commerce 
also, Avill bind America by ties groAving ahvaj's closer and more 
numerous. 

That the inhabitants of this territory Avill remain one nation 
is the conclusion to winch, as already observed, tin; gciography 
of the continent points. Considerations of an industrial and 
commercial kind enforce this forecast. The United St£it(',s, 
Avith nearly all the vegetable staples of the tcmpc'i'iitc zone, 
and many that may be called subtropical, has within it.s borders 
a greater Amriety of products, mineral as avoII as vegidable, 
than any other country, and therefore a Avidor ba.si.s foi- inter- 
nal interchange of commoditie.s. Free Trade with oilier coun- 
tries, desirable as it may be, is of le-ss consequi'nce Avlicre a 
vast home l.radc, stretching across a Avholo confini'nt, has 
its Iroedom secured by the Comstitutiou. The advautjiges 
of such freedom to the Avheat and maize groAvers of the "West, 
lo the cotton and rice and sugai- planters of the Gulf State.s, to 
tlic orange groAvers of Florida and the vine and fruit grfiArer.s 
of California, to the cattle men of the West and the horse 
breeders of Kentucky and Idaho, to the hind lermeu of Alaiue 
and Wasliington, to the coal and iron men of PennsylAmiiia 
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aiul tlui Alleslia'ny Htates, to the factories of New Eiigliuul, 
lujtli (snployers and workmen, as well as to the consuming 
poi)ulations of the great cities, are so obvious as to constitute 
an iininense security against separatist tendencies. Such ad- 
vanlagc.s, coupled with the social and political forces discussed 
in other chapters, are now anipl 3 ' sufficient to hold the Pacific 
ritatc.s to 1lie Union, despite the obstacles which nature has 
in1ei'po.s('il. In earli(*r stages of society these obstacles might 
well have jn-oved insurmountable. Had communication lieen 
as difficult in the middle of the nineteenth ccntuiy as it was 
in the sixteenth, the inhabitants of the Pacific coast might 
liave formed a distiinR nationality and grown into independent 
Htates ; wliile in the inner recesses of the nude mountain land 
otheu' and probably smaller communities would have sprung 
up, less advanced in culture, and each developing a tj'pe of 
its own. But th(i age we live in favours aggregation. The 
as.siinilative power of language, institutions, and ideas, as well 
as of economic and industrial forces, is enormous, especially 
when thi-s influence proceeds from so va.st a boclj' as that 
of the American people east of the Rooky Mountains, com- 
pared to which the dwcdlers on the western slope are still but 
few. The failure of the Mormon attempt to found a State 
i.s an instance to show lion- vain is the effort to escape from 
these influences ; for even without an exertion of the militaiy 
power of the United States, they must .soon, by the natural 
process of colonization, have been absorbed into its mass. 
There is, accordingly, no .such reason to expect detachment 
now as there might have been had neither railroads nor tele- 
graphs existed, and California been acces.sible only round 
Cape Horn or across the Isthmus. Now sevcai gresat trunk lines 
cross the coirtinent; and though much of the territory wliieh 
lies between the populous margin of the Paciific and the cities 
of Colorado, Nebraska, and Dakota is and must remain wild 
and Ijarreu, many .settlements, mining, pastoral, and even agri- 
cultural, liave begun to .spring up in this inf;crvening space, 
.and the unpeopled gaps are narrowing day by day.. Es])ec.ially 
along the line of the more northerly railroads, population, 
though it must aiwa.vs be .spar.se, may become practically con- 
tinuous. A clo.se observer can, hoAvever, detect some differ- 
enei}s in charaehir between Californians and the Americans of 
the Eastern and Mi.ssissippi States ; and it is possible, though 



perhaps hardly probable, that when immigration lias eea-ofl, 
and the Pacific coasts and valleys are peopled by the great 
grandchildren of Californians and Oregonians, this difference 
may become moi-e marked, and a Pacific variety of tiie Aineri- 
can species be discei-nible. 

We have so far been proceeding on the assumption tiiat the 
inhabitants of the United States n’iH be in tlie future what 
they have been during the last three generations. It must, 
however, be admitted that two agents are at work which may 
create differences between those who occupj^ diffei'ent parts of 
the country greater than any which now exist. One of these 
is immigration from Europe, whereof I will only say tliat 
reasons have been given in a later chapter for douliting 
wliether it will substimtially alter the people in any section 
of the country, so strong is the assimilative pow'or which the 
existing population exerts on the new'coraers.'^ Large as it 
has been, it has nowiiere yet affected the English spoken; 
and one may indeed note that though tlicre are marked 
differences of proiumciation there are, as respects the ivords, 
hardly any dialectic variations over the vast area of the 
Union. The other is climate. Now" climatic influences seem 
to work but slowdy on a national type already moulded and, so 
to speak, hammered into a definite shape by many centuries. 
The English race i.s, after all, a very recent arrival in Amer- 
ica. Few, indeed, of the progenitors of the present dwellers in 
the South have been settled there for two centuries ; that is 
to say, the pre.sent generation is at most only the sixth on 
which the climate has had time to tell. It is therefore quite 
possible that, when five or six more centuries have passed, 
the lowdanders- of the Gulf States may, under the ener- 
vating heat of their summers, together with the desistance 
from physical exertion which that heat compels, have become 
different from what they now are; though tin; c()in]iara1ive 
coolne.ss and consequent reinvigorativc powers of the W'inters, 
and the infiltration into their population of nravcomers from 
tliG hardier North, will b(! influences working in the (iontrary 
direction.^ The moral and social sentiments predominant in 
' See ChaptOT XOII. 
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M lutlion, and the atmosphere of ideas it breathes, tend, as 
ediieatiou is more and more diffused, and the movements of 
iravel to and fro Ijecome constantly brisker, to be more ajid 
more powerful forces in producing similarity of character, and 
siniil;u'ii,y (jf cliai'acter tells on the man’s whole life and con- 
stitution. 

A likti (juestion has been raised regarding the whole peoide 
of tlie TJnitc'd .States as compared with the Europeair stocks 
whence tiny sprung. The climate of their new country is one 
of greater extremes of heat and cold, and its air more generally 
stimulative, tlnan are the climate and air of the British Isles, 
or oven of Gennany and Scandinavia. That this climate 
should, given sufficient time, modify the physical type of a 
race, and therewith even its intellectual type, seems only 
natural. Arctic; winters and scanty nutriment have, in nine 
cmituries, markedly reduced the stature of the Norwegians 
who inhabit Iceland, a country which has received practically 
no admixture of foreign Idood, while the stern condition, s of 
their lonely life have given them mental and moral habits 
di.stinguishable from those of the natives of modern Norway. 
But the problem is an obscure one, for many elements be- 
sides climate enter into it ; and history supplies so few eases 
in point, that the length of time required to modify a physi- 
cal type already settled for centuries is matter for mere con- 
jecture. There have been many instances of races from cold 
or damp countries scdtling in warmer or dryer ones; but in 
all of these there has been also a mixture of blood, which makes 
it liurcl to say how much is to be attributed to climatic influ- 
ences alone. What can be stated positively is, that the Eng- 
lish race has not hitherto degenerated physically in its new 
home; in some di.stricte it may even secan to. have improved. 
The table.s of life-insurance companies .show that the average 
of life is as kmg us in IVesterh Europe. People walk less anrl 
c:limb mountains less than they do in England, hut quite as 
much physical streiigtli and agility are put forth in games, 
and tlie.se arc pursued ndth as much ardour. It ivas noted in 
the War of .Secession that the percentage of recoveries from 
wounds was larger than in European wars, and the soldiers in 
both armies stood well the test of the long marches through 
rough and sometimes unhealthy regions to which they were 
exposed, tliose, perhaps, faring best who were of the purest 
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American stock, i.e. who came from the districts Iccist afU'Cicd 
by recent immigration^ It has, however, already been remarked 
that the time during which physical conditions have been able 
to work on the Anglo-American race is much too short to enable 
any but provisional conclusions to be formed ; and for the same 
reason it is premature to speculate upon the changes in char- 
acter and intellectual tastes which either the ualural f^crucry 
of the American Continent, and in particular its vast cc-ntral 
jilain, or the occupations and economic environiiicnl of tlu' 
])e()plc, with their increasing tendency to prefer url>nu to rural 
life, may in the course of ages produce. The sciciu'c of oihno- 
graphic sociology is still only in its infancy, and tlic working 
of the causes it examines is so subtle that centuries of experi- 
ence may be needed before it becomes possible to detennine 
definite laws of national growth. 

Let us sum up the points in whicli ph.vsical conditions seem 
to have influenced the development of the American i)c'oplc, 
by trying to give a short answer to the question, What kind of 
a home has Nature given to the nation ? 

She has furnished it with resources for production, that is, 
with potential ’wealth, ampler and more varied than can he 
found in any other country, — an immense area of fertile soil, 
sunshine and moisture fit for all the growths of the temperate, 
and even a few of the torrid, zone, a store of minerals so large 
as to seem incxhan.stihlc. 

She has given it a climate in which the foremost races of 
mankind can tlirive and (save in a very few districts) labour, 
an air in most regions not only salubrious, but more stimulating 
than that of theii- ancient European seats. 

She has imich' communication easy by liuge natural water- 
courses, and by tlm general openness and smoothness of so 
much of the continent as lies east of the Rocky Mountains. 

In laying out a vast central and almost unbroken plain, she 
lias destined tin; largest and richest region of the country 
to he the home of one nation, and one only. That the lands 
which lie east of this region between the Alleghanics and the 
Atlantic, and those which lie west of it between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific., are also occupied by that one nation 


' Some v.'iliuiljlc romavks on thi-s subject wtll be found in ProfcH.sor N. S. 
Sbaler's interesting book, Nature and Man in America, from whieh I take 
tlurse facts regarding iife insurance and the experience of the Civil Wur. 
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is due to the fact that before the colonization of the c('ntral 
region had gone far, means of communication were invejded 
which made the Alleghanies cease to be a barrier, and that 
before the Pacific coast had been thickly settled, the rest f)f 
the country was already so great in population, wealth, and 
power that its attraction was as irresistible as the Moon finds 
the attraction of the Earth to be. 

Severing its home by a wide ocean from the old world of 
Murojx; on the cast, and bj'- a still wider one from the half old, 
half new, world of Asia and Australasia on the west, she has 
made the nation sovereign of its own fortunes. It need fear 
no atta(;ks nor even any pressui-e from the military and naval 
powers of the eastern hemisphere, and it has little temptation 
to dissipate its strength in contests with them. It has no doubt 
a strong neighbour on the North, but a friendly one, linked by 
many ties of interest as well as kinship, and not likely ever 
to become threatening. It had on the South neighbours who 
might have been dangerous, but fortune favoured it by making 
one of them hopelessly Aveak, and obliging the other, strong as 
she was, to quit possession at a critical moment. Thus is it 
left to itself as no great State has ever yet been in the Avorld ; 
thus its citizens enjoy an opportunity never before granted to a 
nation, of making their country what they will to have it. 

These are \inequalled advantages. They contain the elements 
of immense defensive .strength, of immense material prosperity. 
They disclose an unrivalled field for the development of an 
industrial civilization. Nevertheless, .students of history, know- 
ing how unpredictable is the action of what we call moral 
causes, that is to say, of emotional and intellectual influences 
as contrasted Avith those rooted in physical and economic facts, 
will not venture to base upon the most careful survey of the 
pliysical conditioiAs of America any bokhir prophecy than this, 
that not only Avill the State be powerful and the wealth of its 
citizens prodigious, but that the Nation will probably remain ' 
one in its government, and still more probably one in speech, 
in character, and in ideas. 
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THE LATEST PHASE OF EHMIHKATrON 

Since the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of the CJiristian 
Era, when vast displacements of population look place in 
Europe and Western Asia, carrying many Ttnitonic and .Slavoni{' 
tribes out of their ancient seats into the territoihs of t hi> Homan 
Ernjiire, no age has seen migrations of the races of men com- 
parable in magnitude to those which hav(' since 1815 poured 
like a flood into the United States.* Thc.se now sc'ttlers have 
come from all parts of Eurojie except France, which few leave, 
and Spain, whose emigrants go to the Spanish-speaking parts 
of the New World. Latterly some have come from the Levant 
also. 

The immigration falls into three periods, or rather consists of 
three successive streams, each of which brought on the scene a 
new race or group of raeois, Avhile the former streams stili con- 
tinued to flow, though with a diminished volume. 

Ever since the beginning of the nineteenth centiuy there had 
been a steady but slender influx of settlers, -which did not ex- 
ceed 20,000 per annum until 1820 a.d. From that number it 
rose slowly with the prosperity of the country, and latterly with 
the cheaper and moz’e rapid transportation by steam vessels, 
till 18-12, wlum 100,000 entered. With the years 1845-18-tG, 
the time of tlit‘ terrible famine in Ireland, liegins tin* fiist or Irish 
period of the full rush of immigration.® In the ton years 184.5- 
1855, more than 1,250,000 people came from Ireland to the 
United States. The largest number was in 1851, wiicn 221,253 
landed. Thencefonvard the floiv was generally large, varying 

' Upon the sutijcct of the new immiKi'ants the render miiy lie referred te Mr. 

K. Commons' Iroolc, JiniXH and Immii/mntfi in Amerim, to Profes-SDr ,Sti;‘ini!r'.s 
books, On the Trail of the Immigrant and The Immirjrard Tide, tmd to the reports 
of the Burenii of ImmiKi'ation. Some interesthiK faets and .snj'Kcstivn viinvs 
may also he found in Professor W. Z. Ripley's leoture entitled “ The European 
Population of the United States.” 

“ The niirofiu of Immigration CReport for 100!)) estimates that from 1770 
to 1820 only 230,000 immigrsmts arrived, and from 1820 to 1009, 20,852,723. 
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firt'tilly, I'ot solclom below 30,000 and somoUnK's as higli as 
SO.OOO. Of late years it has tended to decrease, ainl in 1913 
was only 27,870 ; the total from 1820 to 1909, inclusive, lieing 
4,218,107, a number equal to the whole population of Ireland 
in 1909. Upon the top of this Celtic immigration there soon 
after came a .second great wave;, and this time from llie Teu- 
tonic parts of Kurope. The arrivals from Germany rose sud- 
denly in 18.52 from 72,000 to 145,000, and in 1854 reacihed 
21 5,(100, a number only once thereafter exceeded, viz., in 1882, 
\riien the total was' 250,000. Since 1894 there has been a de- 
cline, and in 1913 only 34,329 immigrants came from Germany. 
Th(' total number from 1820 till 1909 was 5,320,312. 

Somewhat later began the iirrush from the three Scandinavian 
countries. In«ignifieant till 1849, the number suddenly rose 
in 1860 to 13,000, and thereafter reached from 30,000 to 50,000 
during many years, the highest tide-mark being 105,000 in 
1882. In 1913 the number was 32,267, and the total from 
1820 to 1909 is given as 1,896,139. 

All Ihi.s tiuK' the immigration from the rest of Europe had 
been trifling, except of course that from Great Britain, whence 
tlicre came fi steady though never copious stream. But.iii 1880 
the theretofore small flow from the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy rose swiftly, and in 1882 there was also an increase from 
Italy and Russia. Tlie great prosperity then reigning in the 
United States was causing a strong indraught, and tlie immigra- 
tion from all quarters reached a volume not equalle.d thereafter 
till 1907, From 1882 onwards other parts also of EiiroiDC have 
Iiecn affected; and after 1890, as the arrivals from Ircdand and 
Germany began slowly to decline, Central and Southern Europe 
became th(> main source of the gigantic flood of now immigrants, 
whose total numbered in 1882, 789,000 and in 1913, '1,197,892. 
Czoehs, Boles, Slovaks, Groals, Serbs, .Magyars, l<’imi,s, Russians, 
— ■ these last nearly all Jews, — Slovenes, Rouinans (mostly 
from Transylvania), and Greeks, with a smaller number of 
Arraeniaus, Syrians, and Bulgarians, have (takc;n togetlier) 
latterly far outnumbered the entering Teutons, as the Italifurs 
have far outnumbered the Irish. It is computed that over 
eight millious in all entered between 1900 and the end of 1909, 
and that over thirty millions have entered in the seventy years 
betwc'en 1840 and 1913, twice what th(' total white population 
of the United States was in the former year. 
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Tlie population of the United States was in IS40 almost 
wholly — perhaps as to seven-eighths — of British origin, hr. 
roughly two-thirds Teutonic and one-third Celtic. Now it is a 
remarkalde fact that in the immigration of the next til'ty .\u*ar.'S. 
1840-1890, the Teutonic and Celtic elements which enlered 
corresponded pretty nearly to the proportions which those hvo 
elements bore to one another in the population of 1810, dhnd ons, 
including Germans, Scandinavians, and English from tlii' T('u- 
tonic parts of Britain, eon-stituting about two-thirds, Irish abonl 
one-third, of the whole. Thus the racial composition of the 
American people as a whole was not markedly altered during 
that half-cent>iry, the proportion of Teutons t,o Colls I’emaining 
about the same. Neitlicr was the proportion of religious per- 
suasions much altered, for though nearly all tin' Irish and many 
Germans were Roman Catholics, all the Scandinavians, nearly 
all the Eirglish, and a majority of the Gormans were Protc'sl ants. 

Far otherwise is it mth the third influx. Now elements, 
hitherto unrepresented in the Amei-ican pcoph', ami unlike either 
the Teuton or the Celt, have norv l)cen added. The American 
people of the future will be an amalgam from a much greater 
number of component elements than had entered into it thereto- 
fore. Moreover, these new accretions, except the Jews, Greeks, 
some of the Eoumans, the Finns, and the Armenians, belong 
almost wholly to the Roman Church, so that if the children of 
the immigrants remain connected with that church, its share 
of the population will be relatively larger. 

The chief causes of great migimtions liave in time past been 
four: (1) war; (2) political or religious oppres,sion ; (3) the 
desire of a growing population to find fresh land to cultivate ; 
(4) the movement of labour from regions where it is abundant 
and cheap to regions rvhere it is scarce and dear. Of these 
four, the first has not been operative iir the jjn-sf'nt ease, and 
the second only as respects Jews and Armenians. It is the 
third, and latterly even more marlmdlj’' the fourth cause, that 
have brought about this vast outflowGrorn the Old World to tlu; 
New. The stirring of men’s minds out of their fuced and ancient 
ways has reached even the illiterate peasantry of liacksrard 
regions, and made them desire to better their condition. But 
the outflow' has been accelerated and inereased by trvo facts 
without precedent in earlier times. One is the ('xtraordinary 
cheapness and swiftness of transportation by sea, tin', other the 
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fii(;i!itics which modern methods of advertising luwe cnalihul 
stt'fiJiwliip (x)mpanies to use, aud which tliey have strenuouKly 
used, to induce the peasants of the must scchided cornel’s of 
]Cnro])e to seek new homes Imyond the oceand riome indeed 
eoiiK’, noi: to settle, but to earn money and return. Yet tliese 
also liclp tlie movement, for thosi> immigriints, esiieeially Italians 
and Austro-Hungarian Slavs, who return home wii,h their earn- 
ings after working for some months oi’ a year in Ami'riea,, scatter 
alji’oad t ales of tlie high wages they have gained, and Hius excite 
the curiosity and eagerness of their neighbours. So the impulse 
spreads, and more and more are drawn from their liunible 
liomes to the Western Land of Promise. 

Tile riuality of tlio earlier immigrants, Irisli and Teutonic, is 
too well knomi to need description. Many were uneducated, 
the Scandinavians iDi'obably least so, but tluy were intelligent 
peasants, of strong stocks, industrious, energetic, and capable 
of quickly accommodating themselves to the coiuliiions of 
their nerv land and Idending with its people. The Slavs and 
Italians from (.'-entral and Soutliern Europe are also peasants, 
and also industrious.^ But they, and nearly all others of the 
ncAVly arrived races, arrive more largely illitiu’ato than Ihe Cler- 
mans or Irish, and are on a lower grade of civilization. The 
Jews vand Greeks are more frequently small traders than agri- 
culturists, but are also illiterate, and very clannish, less inclinc'd 
than any other group to mix rvith native Americans or other 
immigrants. This third stream of newcomers, taken in all its 
elements, is, therefore, socially below the two («u’li(u' ones, and 
in every way more alien to American habits and standards. 

It was the increase of this new flood that led to the passing 

> Rc'Kiutiiu); the moUiods by wliieh immigrants .'iro inoliKHMl to come, tho 
following ptissagu is found in the Report for 1909 of the Coinmiasionor Qenoml 
of Itmnigration, p. 112 : — • 

“ The peasants of Southern and Eastern Europe have for n numhor of yours 
supplied a rii'h liarvost to the promoter of iiumigriition. The imniiotor is 
usually a steamship ticket agent, employed on a eoinmission basts, or a pro- 
fcsainuiil inouey lender, or a combination of the two. His oidy iuUu'ust is tlio 
wholly .-icUish one ol gainiifg his eoinmission and eollecting his usury. He is 
eiiipltiyed by tho steamship lines large and small without srample, and to tho 
enormous profit of such lines. The more aliens they Viring over tho more are 
there to he carried back if failure meets the tentative immigrant, and the 
more are likely to follow later if success is his lot. Whatever the outcome, it is 
a good proposition for the steamship line." 

'Often they might have done better to stay at home. Greeks have been 
leaving fertile Thcasaly, where a good deal of land lies untiliod, to plant them- 
selves in the slums of Chicago. 
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of imniigration laws more stringent than had previously been 
thought needful, laws which have established a system of 
rigorous tests for admission, following on a law forbidding 
labourers to be imported under a contract to work if there are 
any persons in the United States who arc unemployed in the 
particular kind of work. Under the present laws an average 
number slightly exceeding one per cent are annually rejected. 
A growing Keai for sanitary measures and an alarm at the en- 
trance of many pei’sons likely to prove undesirable citizens had 
much to do with this legi.slation, but something must also be 
ascribed to the desire of the labour unions to keep out as many 
as possible of those who come as competitors for labour, willing 
to take lower wages than those received by the workmen who 
were already American citizens.^ Public opinion diil not wish 
to see the established standard of wages and living reduced. 

The difference between these recent immigrants and the Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians who preceded them appears in this also, 
that whereas the former started at once for the land, and set 
themselves to fell the woo<ls or till the prairies of the West, the 
bulk of the later comers have either, like the Jews and Greeks, 
flocked into the cities and taken to tlie lib; of retail trading or of 
handicrafts and petty industries there, or have, like the Slovaks 
and Poles and Italians, found occupation in the mining districts 
or in railway construction and other fonns of unskilled work.® 
To-day mo.st of the hard, rough toil of the country is everjnvhere 
done by recent immigrants from Central or Southern Europe, 

‘ 111 1913, 19,93s illiiuis (uboiit. 1.7 per cent of the total nmnlier stiBicinK 
iidmissioii) were turiiefl back, nearly a half beeapse likely to Viecome a public 
charge, a little over a fifth because afflicted with a contagious rliseasc, most of 
the residue because coining in under a contract to labour. 

2 “ The fioinpetition of races is the coiniietition of standards of living. , . . 
The. race witli lowest necessities displaces others. The textile industry of New 
England was originally operated by the educated sons and daughters of Ameri- 
I m stock The lush displaced m my of tlieni, then (he rieiich (’cuadums 
completed the displacement. Then, when the children of the; Proneli lutd begun 
to ace.!uire a higher .standard, coiitingoiits of Portuguese, Greelcs, .Syrians, Poles, 
and Itidiau-s entered to prevent a rtse, . . , Branches of the elothiiig industry 
ill New York began with English and Scotch tailors tliori were captured by 
Irish and Germans, then by Russian Jews, and lastly by Italians; while in 
Boston the Portuguese took a share, and in Chicago the Poles, Bohoiniaiis, and 
Scandinavians. Almost every great manufacturing and mining industiy has 
experienced a similar substitution of races. As rapidly as a race i'ise.s in the 
scale of living and through orgaiiixation liegins to demand higher w.agcis and 
re.si.st the prossiire of long hours and over-exertion, the einployeis siib.stitiito 
anotlier race, and the process is repeated ." — Races and Immigrants in America, 
pp. 152, 153. 
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or (to it smaller ('xtoat in the North tuicl scarcely at all in the 
West) hy nei-roiis. The Irish and the urban part of the Uer- 
inaii population have risen in the scale, and no longer form 
the bottom stratum. 

Fmv indeed airrong the Slavonic or Italian immigrants have 
either tlie knowledge of the comitry or the enterprise or the 
capitid needed to tain; up a farm, small as is the capital needed 
even now, when land is not so abundant as in 1S90. But already 
oiw; hears of Poles and Finns in New England and Bohemians 
in Iowa, and ii few llimsians (not Jetrish) in one or two places 
settling dov.-n to cultivate little plots of groimd, and doubtless 
the mimbcii' of tho.se who spread out in this way rvill go on in- 
eroasiug. At jn'esent, however, it is chiefly in New York and 
the country all round it, in Chicago and in the mining regions 
of Pennsylvania aiul the West, such for instainu! as Colorado, 
that the traveller i.s .struck by the presence of a population 
ol'jvionsly non-American and not even West European. The 
Jews, who occupy a large di, strict in New York, and seem likely 
to remain a city-dwelling folk, form nearly one-fourth of its 
population. Both they and tlie Italians are numerous in Boston, 
though that ancient home of Puritanism is now rather an Irish 
tlian an American city.^ In part.s of New Jersey and southern 
New York one may in asking one’s way along the roads find 
hardlj' any one who can speak either English or German. So 
in Pennsylvania the Bible Society distributes copies of the New 
Testament in fortj^-two languages, wliile forty-niiu! are said to 
be spoken in New York City. In Chicago tliore are fourteen 
groups, of not le.ss than ten thousand pcrsoii.s each, speaking 
foreign languages. The foreign-born and their offspring eon- 
stituted in lOID* more than one-third of the total population of 
tl\o country and rather more than half of the white pojmlation 
of th'c Northern and Wost.orn State.s, for it ne(id liarclly la) said 
tluit ih('re has been practically no immigration into the Southern 
Stati',s oh her of Celfe, Teutons, or Slavs, though a liltle of Italians 
into Louisiana and of Germans into Texas. The older South ( Vir- 

' In New York 78.6 per cent and in Chicago 77.5 per cent of the popuhation 
wais in IVUO of foi-Bign e.vtvaetion, and out of a popnlation of over seventeen 
jnillions in thirty of the greatest cities, 65.5 per cent were either foreign-born or 
the children of foreign-born persoiw. . 

, ' The ceUsus figures of KUO gave the foroign-lxirn white population at 
Ji!, 875,000 ami the native white population of foreign parentage at. IS, l.‘,i7,4.17 
out of It total population of 01,972,260. 
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ginia and the Carolinas) is the most purely English part of 
the United States. 

A ecrtaiii part of this recent immigration is transitory. Ital- 
ians and Slovaks, for instance, after they have by thrift accumu- 
lated a sum which is large for them, return to their native vil- 
lages, and carry back with them new notions and habits which 
set up a ferment among the simple rustics of a Calabrian or 
North Hungarian Valley.^ For the United States the practice has 
the double advantage of supplying a volume of cheap unskilled 
labour when employnnart is brisk and of removing it when em- 
ployment becomes slack, so that the number of the unem- 
ployed, often very large when a financial cri.sis has brought 
bad times, is rapidly reduced, and there is more work for the 
permanently settled part of the labouring class. It is tlie ea.sier 
to go backwards and forwards, because two-thirds among all the 
races, except the Jews, are men, either unmarried youths or 
persons who have left their wives bcdiind. (Many, ho-wever, 
bring out thtar tovcs afterwards.) Nor are there many children. 
Four-fifths of the whole who enter ai'e stated to be between 
fourteen and forty-five years of age. 

Between those of the uo-w inimigratits who work in mines or on 
the construction of public works and, the native Americans 
there is very little contact and practically no admixture. Even 
in the cities the Italians and the Jews keep to themselves, often 
occupying poor quarters exclusively their own. Sometimes, 
however, a group of Magyars or Czechs, working on a quarry or 
in a factory, will awalani the kindly mtere.st of their neighbours 
who may, ])erlifii)s, build a ehapel for them and gather their 
growing boys into a Young Men's Christian Association. On 
the whole, however, they seem to be left pretty much to the 
merdt'S, not always tmider, of their employers, 'llic condi- 
tion of many -who toil in the coal mines and iron furnaces of 
Pennsylvania is do.scribfid as wretched. But tJieyearn as much 
in two months as they would have earned in a- year st home. 
Tlims the outdranght from Europe continues, and ha.s now ex- 
cited so much disquiet in Hungary, as threatening a scarcity of 
labour, that the Govornraent has been taking steps to dis- 
courage the departure of the peasants." 

‘ Interesting instances of the influence of these returned immigrants may be 
fovmcl in Urofessor Steiner’s bonks above referred to. 

^ Some years ago building operations in Budapest came almost to a stand- 
still opdiig to the departure of a large num!>er of workers. 
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'rh:it ill*' rcf'out iiinniui’Mtir.s «houlil (^onlributc larst'ly to tiie 
01 ini'- of ilif .iiiitriotr wbero tlioy aljoiiud is only uiiturnl, for 
I ■-'! ! vr.-Lorc it i' fiom l!u- jioonst, ninl least odueaU'il (‘las-i that 
ii'.o iaraest prottirHon of offoiulers aonu'. Fourteen per (.'(Mit of 
tiu ai;.'!!' over leu yoiiv-; of ap;n in New York Slate are illit- 
er.fte. Tlii-i faft, rlieir ^trans^e (onfi,(ies, and, for tire lirst few 
year.', it certain want of tiidwli in their personal haliits, liave 
rreanal amonj!; native Ajuerii-ans a ])re.judiee asfainst them whioh 

not al^ oitet her jn-,t, for 1 lie cn'nl majority are, when they come, 
simido, honest folk, wlio, Iniviini; heard of America as the land of 
fr(vdf>m and lao-tiierily, arc prepiircd lo love it and to serve it 
liy lijird anil itjitieiit work. 

Tile more i<!,nor;m1, and especially those wdio ko to seek cin- 
ploytuent in mine-;, ijiunviis. and railroad constriietiou, do not 
apply for eitizi'iishii'. In I'.XH) a stal nie was passed placing the 
nannaliziitiou of tdien immigrants under the supervision of the 
Btu’taui of Iiuini}P‘a1 ion, anil pruvidius, anutu.i; other things, 
that the apidieaut for naturalization must he neither an anar- 
ehiit nor a polygamist, jniist intend to make the United States 
his home, and must hi.- able to speak Englisli. Adherence to 
anarehisi or ])i)Iy,gamist ojiinious is indeed also made one of the 
grounds for refusing entrance to an immigrant. The object of 
the law was, iiowevi-r, not merely to (-.vehule undesirable irersous 
from citizenship, but to prevent persons who jniglit desire to 
return to tiu-ir country of origin with the oharacli-r of American 
citizens, from at'iiuiring that eliaraeter and t,he protection 
abroad which it implies. The early immigrants, Irish, Ger- 
inau", and Scandinavians, usually applied for and obtained 
eitizen.'hip very -■'Oon after their arrival. The political orgaiti- 
zatioii-- laid hold of tlieju and got them (-nrolled, desirin,g their 
votes. Till- more n-eenl immigrants, .and especially the ftaliaus 
and Slavs, show less desii'e, and have not Ircen looked .after by 
the parties with tin- sanii- assiiluitja In 1900 more than lialf 
of tile immigrants of 1 hose races were still aliens. It is generally 
till- mon- ignor.-mt. and especially those rvho do Jiot settle on the 
laud, W'lio s(i remain. The Jewish immigrants, ignorant as tliey 
often arc, are keen-witted, and ns they im-an to stay in America, 
they appreciate the advnntago of Ix-eoming citizens at once. 
Kiimlicring in New York about a million all told, they are 
aln ally a powi-r in politics. -Mnily have joined Tammany Hall, 
and as they ;ire even more colu-sive than the Irish, their share 
in the eontrol of that organization promises to bo a large one. 
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Not a few of the immigrants have brought witii them from 
Russia or Eastern Germany or Poland, the tenets of Socialism, 
and some few the doctrines of a revolutionary anarchism. The 
murder of President McKinley by such an one (born, however, 
in iVmerica), together with the inflammatory harangues delivered 
by adherents of this extreme creed, have done iniuii to di’arv on 
them, even on those wiro nowise deserve it, the stispiciun of 
native Americans. 

If the influence in politics of the new immigrants has as yet 
been slender in proportion to their numbel•^, tliis is not merdy 
because many of them still remain iioii-\-ot(‘rs, hu1 also lu'cau'-o 
they have not had time to l(3arn to care ahoni itolilical toiuc.^. 
Those Southern Italians, for instance, who vole are said to he 
generally led to do so pecuniary inducements. Tlu' flr,st 
question which really lays hold on and ai)i)eals directly to the 
newcomer from strange lands, the first thing that l)rings 
him into direct touch with Ainerican life, is a labour dispute. 
Little as he lias knowm of such matters before, a leader of his 
omi race and tongue can easily draw' him into a labour union, 
and when he is in it, and especially when a strike begins, no 
one can be more ardent or combative. Some imioms have racial 
sections, which debate in their owm language, and soon master 
the facts of the situation. If they are led by one not of their 
own race, he is usually an Irishman, such is the Irish aptitude 
for leadership. Employers w'ho have brought together foreign- 
ers and i)ut their faith in them as strike-breakers have some- 
times been W'ofully disappointed. Indeed, the Pole or Slovak 
follows a militant chief more blindly than a native American 
wmiild. He has less to lose, and his standard of comfort is so 
low that the privations of a strike affect him less. 

In enquiring how far these newest comers are intermingling 
w'ith the pre-existing population, one must carefully distinguish 
between the original immigi'ants and their children born in the 
United States. The latter attend the common schools, — in 
places where truancy laws are enforced,-^ mix with the native 
inhabitants, grow up spealdng English, and mo.stly foi'get Ihcir 
own language before they reach manhood. So far from desii'ing 
to remember it and to cling to their old nationality, they are 
eager to cast it away and to become in every .sense Americans. 
Often they treat their parents, because foreign-born, with a 
sort of contempt. HoAvever slight may be their social contact 
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witii thi'ir HMtivc iKiiglibours, they receive the same instruction, 
they tend to form the same habits of life, they read the same 
newspapers, tliey frequent the same public entertaimiients, and 
the more capable rise, before long into positions where they are 
nirt merely units in a herd of workers “ bossed ” by an Amer- 
ican or Irir-h fori'inan, but have a chance of forcing their own 
way upward. Exactly how far they intermarry outside their 
own race is not easy to say, but we may safely assume that 
tho-ie who have b(>e'n l)i)ni in the United States, or, entering 
V('ry youna, liavi' grown up under .^imerican influeDces, find 
their race no iusunuountabh' obstacle to alliairces with those 
of nati\'e aloek. There are more men than women among 
tlu’m, and the men try to marry into a social stratum a little 
above their own, a native Anua’icau girl, if possible, or an Irish 
one. In such a land as the United States distinctions of race, 
unless marked by fii.stinctions of colour, count for little. 

Both as respects social admi.xturt>, however, and as respects 
propensity to crime, one must lanphasizo the difference be- 
tween immigrants settling in large cities, or in mining regions, 
and those rvho are scattered out into smaller cities or country 
districts. In the latter tlu'y soon tend to mingle with the 
other residents, and the children grow up undow similar and 
fairly wholesome conditions. But in such places as New York 
or Chicago they keep to themselves, often in streets inhabited 
entirely liy those of the same race. It is difficult for parents 
who must theinselve.s toil all clay long to retain any control over 
children who enjoy the license and are c.xposed to the tempta- 
tions of a vast city. Accordingly, the percentage of juvenile 
crime among the children of the foreign-born is more than twice 
as grt‘at as il i.s among children of native wliite parent.s.^ This 
is so easily exi)licai)le by the conditions under which they live 
that it need not be takcai to indicate moral inferiority. It has 
often happened that when people of rude and .simple haliils 
(.lome into a more civilised environment they lose their best 
native ciualities and acquire the vices of civilization l;)efore its 
virtue.s. Out of tins transitory phase the children of the im- 
migrants may ere long pass. 

Of the E'ast Asiatic races that }ia,ve entered the United States 
on the Pacific side of the Continent it has not been necessary 
to speak in tliis chapter, because their immigrate otr has been 
» Commons, Racea and ImmigranU, p. 170. 
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si,oi)jKxl Statutes passed at the urgent instance of Californian 
woi-lcing-inen, who disliked the competition of Chinese' coolies, 
exclude all Chinese, except persons of the educated edass, such 
as merchants, students, and travellers for j)loasui'(‘ : wliilc 
under an arrangement made with the Japanese Covermnent in 
1908, the influx of Japanese labourers, which was rising rapidly, 
has also been stopped. In 1910 there were in the United States 
56,756 foreigir-born Chinese, and it is possible that the num- 
ber may increase slightly by illicit importation on the frontiers 
of Mexi(jo and Canada. In 1910 there wei’e 67,744 foreign-born 
Japanese; and since then many have departed and scarce any 
have arrived. Neither they, nor Chinese, nor Malays, nor 
Hindus, can be naturalized, but the children of these races, 
born in the United States, are born citizens, and may vote if 
registered, so any large addition to their numbers is all the 
more deprecated. It is needless to add that they remain quite 
distinct from the white inhabitants. The feeling against the 
entrance of the yellow races, less strong against the Chinese 
than it was in 1880, and (lualified among tiie employers by the 
desire to ha.ve plenty of steady labour, is still strong eirough to 
maintain the policj'- of exelirsion, and does not seem likely to 
disappear in any period which can at present be fonjseen. A 
like f(K',ling exists in Australia and has there dictated an even 
.more rigid warning off of all Asiatics. The humanitarian senti- 
ment towards other races which Avas so strong in the middle of 
last century has visibly declined. No one, except a fruit grower 
who wants Japanese labourers for his orchards, openly com- 
plains of the exclusion,* and the all too frequent outrages per- 
petrated by whites upon men of a different colour excite less 
censure than they would have done in the last generation. 

Two largv qiuvstions remain to be con.sidered. The first is, 
Will Elnropean iinjuigration. continue from 1910 till 1900 on a 
scale similar to that of tlie years 1800 to 1910, during Avhich 
more than twemty millions have arrived ? To answer this quos- 
t;ion we must consider two sets of facts: first, the capacity of 
Europe to senrl emigrants out, and secondly the atti'activeness 
for immigrants of tlie United States. 

It has already been noted that the number coming from 
Irc'land now averages only about one^sixth of what it was from 

> Or a woll-to-dii IitiuatdioUler who sutfera fi-ain the difficulty of obtaining 
dOBiestio service, which, wliilc great everywhere, ia gi-eateat on the Pacific coast 
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1847 to 1<S54. 'J’Jifi Inilaiid of 1910 has about half as many 
poo])le as sh(! had in 184.5, and her agricultural conditions are so 
much more ra\-oural)lt' now tlian they were tluni Lliat the motivc-s 
for (‘xi)ati'iatioii are less. It is thorcvfore probable that hence- 
forth fewer Irislimcn will leave their country. So also as to 
(h'j-niany. Slie. sends out from one-fourth to oiui-lifth of the 
numl){!r that came iu the years between 1881 and 1891. Tlie 
drop iu Norse and Swedish immigration is le.s's marked, but it 
av('rag('<l from 1905 to 190!) less than a half of what it Avas l>e- 
tAveen 1880 and 1893. One may fairly conclude such surplus 
]30])ulation as there Avas AA'lum the large outfloAV began has uoav 
been drained off, so that Avhat Avill in future depart Avill be 
merely any natural e.xeess of population beyond those for Avhom 
there; is opportunity enough at home. In the Scandinavian 
countries, especially in SAAa.'den, a scarcity of labour has begun 
to be felt, and the Government deplores even such emigration 
as still continues. 

As respects the new sources of migi'ation — Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia — no decline is yet evident, and the 
fluctuations which are recorded seem to clepend on the state of 
the labour market in America. But it may be assumed that 
Avhat has happened in Ireland, Germany, and Scandinavia will 
presently happen in South-eastern Europe also. The large out- 
floAV of peasants aauII leave more land available for the next 
generation. Wages Avill rise as labour grows scarcer, so there 
- Avill be less reason for emigrating. As these countries Avere not 
overpopulated hr the sense in AAdiich Ireland Avas overpopulated 
in 1840, the overfloAV which marked the years from 1890 to 1910 
can hardly hast much longer, unless, indeed, the sluic(!s be raised 
in Russia. From that vast multitude of p(;aaants m.nv Slavonic 
millions might come, Avere the Government to permit their de- 
parture. At present they emigrate mostly to Siberia. 

The otlier side of the qiujstion relates to the attraction which 
A,m(.;rica has (‘xercised. Will the pro.spects of ttomfoi’t and 
frcudoin .she offci'.s (iontinue to .stir the hopes of the European 
jnsis-Mutiy as they have done? Ijand is in the fertile West al- 
ready scarcer and higher in price than it was, and Aurgin laud 
i.s almost unattainable, except in the limited areas Avliich arc 
being made available by irrigation or by the new proc(;ss(;s of 
flry farming. Those Avho leave Europe to till the soil (;lseAvhere 
have noAv ciuite as great, if not greater, allurements in Canada 
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or Argentina, and many who might formerly have gone to the 
United States are now seeking one or other of those countries. 
On the other hand, there is still a great demand for un.skilled 
lalvjur in the mine and the quarry aird the foiwst, as well a.s for 
(h(i coirstruelion of railroads. This i.s likely to continue for 
many a year to come, though every now and then a passing 
d('pres.sion of trade may inteiwene to throw multitudes out of 
work. 

It may tliorcfore be expected that the natives of those parts 
of Euro]re, such as Russia, Poland, and South Italy, where wages 
are lowest and conditions least promising, will continue their 
movement to the United States until there is a nearer approach 
to an equilibrium between the general attractiveness of life for 
the poorer classes in the Old World and in the New. But the 
stream is likely to diminish in volume, as the outflow from a 
reservoir diminishes with tlie falling level of the water within. 
We must not expect the forty years from 1910 to 1950 to .show 
an addition of twenty million.s coming from without to the 
population of the United State.s, as did the forty years from 
1870 to 1910. 

The vast majority of the immigrants enter by the port of 
New Yorlc, and arc? on their arrival sent to Ellis Island, a rocky 
islet in the T-Indson River, where they are inspected by officers 
of the Immigration Bureau before being permitted to proceed 
to their scwe.ral destinations. In the great hall where they are 
penned together like .sheep, there are a number of iron stair- 
cases, hy which the immigrants mount from the ground floor to 
the floor above where they are inspected imder the stringent pro- 
visions of Iho law. The spectator, as he stands listening to tlie 
incessant tram]), tramp of the feet of the men, women, and chil- 
dren as their shoes ring upon these iron steps, seems to hear the 
races of the Old World marching like an army into tiie New, 
and thinks of the tribes from Northern Europe who climbed the 
sfcH!]) i'ot:lc-patlis over the Alpine passes whence they desccaided 
into th(' lloman Empire. Those came as conquerors ; tfu'se 
come a.s liumhle .suppliants for entrance into the land of a people 
riel) and strong. But their coming cannot but affect that 
people. Th(!re were in the United States only forty-eigliL mil- 
lions of whit,e pc'ople, when the ten millions from Centu'al and 
Soutlu'vn Eui'ojx) who have arrived since 1885 began to enter, 
an addition to the nation such as no nation ever received before. 
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Tht's(‘ ton millions, whose oJiildren nre now connived by inillious 
nioi'e, liave indeed hardly yet begun to blend with the oliler 
I)opulation. But they must ultimately do so. Alrc^ady they 
tell on till! .social and economic life of the country. Long bcd'ore 
tlie end of the century their blood will have ijccn largely ininglfHl 
with that ot the Angio-jinierican and Irish and Cierinan inhab- 
itants. Tluhs the ridleedion is forccal upon us, What changes in 
the character and liabits of the American people will this influx 
of no'W elements make — elements wholly diverse not only in 
origin but in idiias and traditions, and scarcely les.s diverse from 
the Irish and Teutonic immigrants of previous years than from 
the men of predominantly English stock who iuhaluted the 
country before the Irish or the Continental Teutons arrived? 

This is the crucial question to which cvc'iy stutly of the immi- 
grant problem leads np. It is a matter of grave import for 
the world, seeing tlnd, it is virtually a new’' phenomenon in 
world history, because no large movement of the races of man- 
kind from one region of the earth to another has ever occurred 
under conditions at all resembling tluise. But it is pi'imarily 
momentous for the United States, and that all the more so 
because these new immigrants go to swell the class wliich 
already causes some disquietude, the class of unskilled labour- 
ers, the poorest, the most ignorant, and the most unsettled 
part of the population. 

In the United States the unc'asinoss which this invasion excites 
takes shape in the question so often on men’s lips, Will the new 
immigrants l)e good Annwicans? In the mo.st familiar sense of 
these w'ords the enquiry can be easily answ^erod. If by the. w'ords 
“good Americans” is meant “patriotic Americans,” patriotic 
tliey wall bo. They will be proud of America, loyal to the flag, 
quick to discard their ISuropean memories and sentiments, 
eager to identify themselves wdth everything distiiuitive of their 
neweonntry. Within a few years the Italian or the Magyar, the 
Polivor the llouman deems himself an Amcirican even if he lie 
not yet a citizen. Much more do his children glory in the 
Hag mi.der wdiich they w'ere born. So far as politics arc con- 
cerncid, the unity and the homogeneity of the nation will not 
ultimately suffer. 

Neither is there ground for apprehending any decline in the 
intellectual quality or practical alertness of the composite 
people of the future. Nearly all the instreaming races are 
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equal in intelligence to the present inhabitants. Of the acute- 
ness of Jews and Greeks and Italians it is superfluous to speak. 
One is told that the children of these stocks are among the 
brightest in the public schools, and that in New York they use 
the public libraries more than any others do. So, too, the 
Poles and tlie Czechs are naturally gifted races, quite as apt to 
learn as are the Germans, even if less solid and persistent. 
Than the Armenians there is no abler race in the world. A 
blending of races has often in past times been followed by an 
increase in intellectual fertility. It is possible that from among 
the Jews and Poles -with their musical faculty, or the Italians 
with their artistic faculty, there may arise those who, .stimulated 
by the new opportmiities that surround them here, will carry 
the creative power of the country to a higher level of production 
in those branches of ai’t than it has yet reached. 

Whether the etlncal quahty of the nation will l)e affected, it 
is more difflcult to conjecture. Of the races that are now enter- 
ing, some have suffered in their birthJaud from economic and po- 
litical conditions unfavourable to veracity and courage. Others, 
banded togtdher against authority, have becoino prone to vio- 
lence. But there are others, the Piedmontese and Lombards 
for instance, who come of a manly and industrious stock. The 
Czechs and the Poles, the Magyaiy and the yiovenes, do not ap- 
pear to one who has seen them in their European home.s to have 
less than their Teutonic neighbours of the virtues that belong to 
simple peasant folk. If the new immigrants or their children are 
found to sink below' the average of conduct in the' class thesy enter 
and show theinsedves more disorderly or dishonest than the native 
American, this will happen, not because the races are; naturally 
more criminal, but rather because the conditions undevr which 
they begin life in their new country are unfavoural Je;. The im- 
migrant is cut le)e>se; from his old ties anel freun the' iiilluenccs 
that restrained him. He is far from his parents and his i)rie;st.. 
He has no longer the public opinion of his ncighhenirs to regard, 
no longeir any disapproval of the local magnate; to fe'ar. He 
does not see round him the signs of a vigilant, e;ven if oppre.s- 
sive, public authority which were conspicuous in his native vil- 
lage, In the rough, unsettled, perhaps homele;ss, life he leads, 
a tossing a.toin in a seething crowd who toil for cmpleayers with 
whom they have no healthy human relation, propensities 
towards evil are aiat to spring into activity, and the softer feel- 
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ings as well as the sense of duty to perish from inanition. The, 
immigrant’s child is in one way better placed, for he is influenced 
by his American school-teachens and school companions, but 
in another way worse, because the traditions and habits of the 
simple life of rural Europe have for him faded away altogether, 
if indeed he ever knew them. He starts in life as an American, 
but without the fundamental ideas and ingrained traditions 
of the New Englander or Virginian of the old stock, for these 
ideas and sentiments do not go with the lairguage and the right 
to vote. Whether his religion will cling to him remains to be 
seen. Its power is at any rate likely to be weaker, perhaps 
least weak among the Jews, whom their faith and their habits 
hold apart. Though they also are divided into .sects some of 
which render slight or no obedience to the Mosaic law, they 
show much less tendency to blend with the rest of the popula- 
tion than do the other races. How long the Greeks and the 
Armenians -ivill be kept distinct by loyalty to their ancient 
churches I will not venture to predict. Among all the immi- 
grants the grasp of religion seems to loosen ; many are lost 
to their church in the second and even more in the third 
generation. 

So far we have been considering the influence of the immigrant 
on American society as a member of it, not so much in the way 
of influencing others, as in that of constituting one of a body 
whose conduct forms a part of the average conduct of the inhab- 
itants of the country. 

There is, however, another aspect of the matter, really dif- 
ferent though apt to be confounded with that already con- 
sidiu'od. Il is this, AVhat difference to the national tyjie of 
character will he produced by the infusion of these new strains 
of blood? Before, the year 1950 arrives, the children and 
grandchildren of the immigrants who have entered since 1885 
will be distinguished from other Amtii'icans only by their sur- 
miuios, and sometimes by their features and complexion.' 
They will no longer be Poles or Italians or Slovaks, l^ut Amer- 
icans. They will have intermarried with the original Anglo- 
Americans, and with other immigrants, .so that the generation 

' Even Burnamc.'i are often ehangorl so as no loiiKcr to denote raoial nvifjiii. 
I remember a oa.so of a German named Klein, one of whose sons became Cline 
and another Little. Poles frequently change the spelling of their names or drop 
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Ixjrn ill 1950 will contain racial elements quite diverse from 
any tliat were jiresent a century before. In some parts of the 
country lliesc racial elements may be .so largely represented, 
that pi'inui Jude one would expect them to be traceable in the 
]-)i\ysical and mmital characteristics of the inhabitants. When 
a .stream of wliitish hue receives a reddish .stream with even 
one-third its volume, it runs thenceforth with water of an altered 
lint. Will something similar happen to the people of the United 
States ? 

Here let us pause to n .te a significant factor in the situation, 
It has been observed since about 1870 that the fecundity of 
the original Anglo-American race tends to decline. Benjamin 
Franklin considered six children to constitute the normal Amer- 
ican family. The average is now slightly above two children, 
and the 23erceiitage of childless marriages much larger than 
formerly. Birth-rate statistics show that whereas the number 
of births to the thousand of population is in Hungary about 40, 
in Germany 36, in England and Scotland, Norway and Denmark 
30, it is in Massachusetts and Michigan only 25, in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut 24. In some States of the Union it 
is doubtless higher than in these four. But in all the Northern 
States it is much .smaller among native-born Americans than 
among the immigrants. In Massachusetts the birth rate of 
the foreign-born is three times as lai’ge as that among the 
native-born, anfl the decline in fecmwlity among American-born 
as compared with foreign-born all over the Union i.s indubi- 
table. Thus we have the fact, not only that far more than half 
the total white po])ulation was in 1910 either foreign or the 
offspring of foreigners, but the further fact, that at least twice 
as many children were then being born to the foreign-born as to 
the native-l)orn. Should immigration continue on a large scale, 
and .should this disparity in the fertility of the foreign aiul the 
native stocks also eordanue, the white iroinilation, which was in 
1840 almost wholly Anglo-American, and in 1910 half native and 
half foreign, may in 1950 be three-fourths or more of foreign 
blood, i.c. three-fourths of all the inhabitants of tlie United 
States may be tlic offspring of those who have entered America 
since 1840. 

Two qualifying facts may deserve mention. One is that a 
large part, possibly one-half, of these three-fourths of foreign 
stofdc to be expected in 1950 may probably bo th(^ d('sc('ndauts 
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of tliosn who have coiue from the United Kingdom, from (.ier- 
rnaiiy, iuid from Seandinavia, and tlie smaller part, perhaps 15 
to 25 per rent of the total white population, the children of 
immigrants from Central and Southern Europe. The oilier is 
that the fecundity of the foreign stock already shows signs of 
declining in their new v^merican environment. II is certainly 
greater among the immigrante than among their offspring born 
in the United States. The latter seem to be caught by the 
desire 1o reach a Inglier standard of living and rise in the social 
scale, a desire apt to express itself, among the ambitious, in 
taking a native American or an Irish wife. Thus, in the second 
generation, families tend to be smaller ; and so by 1950 the birth 
rate of the children of foreigners may have suulc to the native 
American, level. 

Be these things as they may, — and of course all forecasts 
must be speculative where the data are still so imperfect, — the 
problem confronts us : What will be the result on the American 
people of this infusion we see beginning of a great volume of 
new blood drawn from races unlike the original Anglo-American 
stock ? 

In the problem there are two factors. One is the hereditary 
Race Character, by which an average Italian, or Jew or Pole is 
born dift’ereiit from the average American of British ancestry. 
As' racial quality show.s itself in the lines of the face and the 
colour of hair and eyes, so is it also distinguisliable in certain 
intellectual and emotional traits. The virtues and the faults of 
a Tuscan are not quite the same as those of a Prussian. 

Tlio other factor is the environment in which a child grows 
up to manhood and by which his character is moulded. An 
Italian or Poli.sli infant, brought up in an Americiun family and 
mixing during youth only with Americans, may in manhood .still 
retain some racial traits, but they 'ivill be far less marked than 
if he had grown up in Naples or Krakow among people of his 
own nation. What is the relative importance of these two 
factors. Heredity and Environment? tenor twelve mil- 

lions of Italians, Poles, and other “newimmigrants” have inter- 
married with Americans, wll their offspring give evidenco; in 
physical and mental quality of a diverse element brought into 
the nation, or will the social forces at work which are moulding 
all persons born in America overlay and end by obliterating 
these racial differences? 
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(1) Scientific. Ktu(l(;nts arc ao far from agrojed as to many 
of the phonomona of hereditary transmission tliat vvliile stating 
that side of tlio probleJii, 1 will not venture to discuss it. But 
the other side is within the field of any observer who gives 
steady attention to the facts. So let us note some facts that 
show what in the United States the power of environment is 
capable of effecting. 

The climate and food in North America are different from 
those that have helped to form in past centuries the type of each 
of these European races. Some observers claim to have already 
discovered among the American-born children of certain among 
the immigrant stocks, such as Jews and Southern Italians, 
physical divergences, particularly in skull form, from the normal 
European characteristics of the race as examined in the foreign- 
born parents of the,se children.* The emjuiry is still incomplete, 
but some sort of divergence may well be expected after there 
ha.s been time enough for the miw conditions to work, and if 
physical .structure is affected in the way which the ob,servations 
made on Jews and Italians indicate, much more may mental 
changes follow. 

(2) The immigrants belong to so many different races that 
no one race can in the long run maintam any distinctive type. 
Even should the finst generation born in the United States tend 
to marry each within its own race, the next generation, will not ; 
and before the end of the twentieth century all will have been 
commingled, and the blood of the nation of that time will have 
been the product of many different strains. So the intellectual 
and moral character of the future American, whether or no 
altered by qualities added from these new races, will not bear 
a mark distinctive of any one of them. Large as may be the 
contribution of all the immigrants taken together, the contri- 
bution of each taken separately will be too small to leave a 
permanent trace. Neither the four and a half millions of 
Irishmen nor the five million of Germans who have come since 

' ftoferonee may be, marie to an interesting report on this subject published by 
the Immigration Commission (Senate Document No. 20S of 1910) in which the 
conclusion is drawn from a large number of measurements made of Sicilians and 
•Trws in New York that the long skulls of the former race are growing .shorter 
and wider in the children of the immigrants than are the skulls of their parents, 
wliile the round .skulls of the Jewish children are gi-owing longer than those of 
their parents, Ijoth tending to apirroximate to the “cephalic index” character- 
istic of native Americans. But a,far larger body of data is needed before any 
conclusions can be safely formed. 
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J.S15, tliough they aiay ]>os.sil)ly have morlified tin; iiat-ioua.1 
]uiv(i addiid anytJuag tliat can he culled distiiuitively 
Irish or distinctively German. 

(d) The point in wliich the present case of race fusion most 
differs from rdl preceding cases, is in the immense assimilative 
]-)otc'n('y of the environment. Never before did less arlvanced 
races come into a country and people which possesstsd a like 
capacity for pca’imaiting newcomers with its ways of thiukiiig, 
its tashrs, its habits of life. The American type of eivilizalion, 
wliether in it.s niatei'ial and economic, or in it.s social and 
political a.sp('et, is at least as di.stinctive as any the Old World 
can show. The effigy and device — so to speak — which the 
American dii' impresses on evoi-y kind of metal placed beneath 
ihs stain]), is sharp and clear. The schools, the newspapers, the 
political institutions, the methods of business, the social usages, 
the general .s])irit in which things are done, all grasp and 
mould and remake a newcomer from the first day of his 
arrival, and turn him out arr American far more quieldy and 
more completely than the like influences transform a stranger 
into a citizen in any other country. Nowhere is life so intense ; 
nowhere are men so proud of the greatness and prosperity of 
their country. These things strengthen the assimilative force 
of American civilization, because here the tics tliat held the 
stranger to the land of his birth are quickly broken and soon 
forgotten. His transformation is all tire srvifter and more 
thorough because it is a willing transformation. 

Even, therefore, should another ten millions pour in from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, even should this infusion of new 
blood affect the (piality of the nation in someway not yet to bo 
foreseen, the Tyjre scorns destined to stand, retaining the fea- 
tures that make it distinctively American. Changes in national 
character there will of course bo, for a nation is always chang- 
ing, even if it receives no accretions from wthout. It changes 
with the evont.s that befall it and the influences that play on it 
from age to age. As the Americans of .1850, who liad not yet 
been, affected by immigration, were different from those of 1750, 
so the Americans of a.d. 2000 will in any case be different from 
those of 1900, nor will it be then possible to determine how muf;h 
of the difference should be ascribed to the addition of new 
racial elements, how much to the working of other economic 
and moral causes. Thus the problem of ascertaining the effect 
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of tlic oomniiii, soling of a group of widely diverse iiud less iwl- 
vaiiced racial stocks with a stock and a civilization of uiiusuii! 
assimilative power may be no nearer solution then than it is 
now. 

If the incoming of these masses of uneducated Euro]n;an 
peasants should, as some fear, be followed Ijy a decline, either 
g('u(>rally or in tin; place's where they chiefly settle, of re.spect for 
tlie law and of the etliical standards generally, tlie cause will 
lie not sr) much in any moral inferiority of the immigrants as 
in the unfavourable conditions which surround them and their 
offspring in a land with whose people they have little in eoiu- 
mon, and where most of them are huddled together in the slums 
of vast cities, having lost one set of guiding influences before 
they have gained another. In these conditions there does lie a 
danger, and it is the greater because the aggregation of mul- 
titudes of men in huge industi-ial centres where the social rela- 
tions tliat in former generations linked the poorer to the richer 
and more educated scarcely exist to-day, is itself a phenom- 
enon of scikms import. Grave and urgent, therefore, is the 
need for efforts to reacli and befriend the immigrants and to 
form in their children high ideals of American citizenship, 
Much is already l)eing done. The teachers in the scliools of 
some of the cities realize the need and are devoting themselves 
in a worthy spirit to the work. So, too, in many places the 
churches, wisely avoiding whatever savours of proselytism, as 
well as the University and Ndghbourhood “settlements” and 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, are tiying to get hold 
of the neglected strangers and help them to “find thi'inselves” 
in their unfamiliar surroundings. Yet much more nr'cds tf) bo 
done, for in these cities and in the mining regions the oppor- 
tunities of natural and wkolesome human contact between the 
educated class and these new elements in the labouring class 
are but scanty. 

That there is ground for anxiety in the presence of this vast 
and growing multitude of men ignorant and liable to be misled 
cannot bo denied. One often hears the wish exju'essed that it 
liad been found possible to withhold electoral pow('r from them 
till they had lived long enough in the country to imbibe its spirit 
and be familiar with its institutions. YTiile sharing this auxiety, 
I must, add tlcit it is least felt by those who know tlu^ immi- 
grants Ix'.st. The public-spirited and warm-hearted men and 
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wmii'n Avho wui'k tunong them are not despondent. They de- 
clare that the immigrants respond quickly to any touch of per- 
sonal kindness, and that not a few soon show themselves nowise 
inlerior to other persona in the same gi’ade of life. Great is the 
stimulative and educative as well as the assimilative jopwer of 
the American environment. 



CHAPTER XCIH 


THE SOUTH SINCE THE WAE 

Though in the preceding chapters I have sought, so far as 
possible, to describe the political phenomena of America in 
general terms, applicable to all parts of the Union, it has often 
been necessary to remind the reader that the conditions of the 
Southern States, both political and social, are in some respects 
exceptional, one may almost say, abnormal. The experience 
of this section of the country has been different from that of 
the more populous and prosperous North, for the type of its 
civilization was till thirty years ago determined by the exist- 
ence of slavery. It has suffered, and has been regenerated, by 
a terrible war. It is still confronted by a peculiar and menacing 
problem in the presence of a mass of negroes imich larger than 
was the whole population of the Union in a.d. 1800, persons 
who, though they are legally and industrially membei's of the 
nation, are still virtually an alien element, unabsorbed and 
unabsorbable. In. the present chapter I propose to sketch 
in brief outline the fortunes of the Southern States since the 
war, and their present economic and social condition, reserving 
for the two cha2iters which follow an equally succinct account of 
the state of the coloured population, and their relations, present 
and pro.spective, to the whites. 

The history and the industrial situation of the Southern 
Stat OH cannot be understood without a comprclicnsion of their 
physical conditions. That part of them which lio.s oa,st of the 
Mississippi consists of two regions. There is ivhat may be 
called the plantation country, a comparatively level, low, and 
fertile region, lying along the coast of the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico, and stretching up the basin of the Mississippi 
River. And there is the highland region, a long, broad tongue 
of olcva.tcd land stretching down from the north into this level 
plantation country, between the 39th and the 83d parallels 
of north latitude. Although the moimtain country encloses 
491 
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its ikAwoj'Ic of parallel ridges many fertile valleys, while 
ii})Oii its out(U' slopes, where they sink to the plain, there is 
Itleuty of good land, the greater part of its area is covered by 
(hick iVjrcsIs, or is too steep and rough for tillage, To men 
noth (:a])ital and to the better sort of settlers generally, it 
was uninviting, and thus wdule the rest of the South was being- 
occupied and Ijrought under cultivation, it long remained 
thinly peopled and in many districts quite wild, with scarcely 
any roads and no railways. As the soil was not fit for tobacco, 
cotton, rice, or sugar, the planters had no motive to bring slave 
laI)our into it, not to add that the winter cold made it no fit 
dwelling- place for the swarthy children of the tropics. Hence 
this region was left to be slowly and .sparsely peopled by the 
poorest of the whites, and a race of small farmers and wood- 
men grew up. They were rude and illiterate, cut off from the 
movements of the world, and having little in common with the 
inhabitants of the low country ea.st and -west of tliem, yet 
hardy and vigorous, -with the virtues, and some of the fierce- 
ness, of simple mountaineers, honest among themselves, and 
■with a dangerously keen sense of personal honour, but hostile 
to the law and its ministers. While the whole cultivation of 
the plain country of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky was done by negroes, and these States, 
more particularly Virginia and the Carolinas, were ruled by 
an oligarcliy of wealthy planters, negroes were scarcely to be 
seen in the mountains of Eastern Kentucky, Western Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Eastern Tennessee, and the scanty white 
population of thes(i mountains had no influence on the conduct 
of public affairs. Hence when the Civil War broke out, this 
race of hillineu, dislildng slavery, and having no love for the 
planters, adhered to the Union cause, and sent thousands of 
stalwart recruits into the Union armies. Even to-day, though, 
as we shall presently see, it has been much aftectod by the 
running of railways through it, the opening of mines and the 
setting up of ircm works, the mountain land of the South ro- 
inains unlike tiie plain country !)oth in the character of its 
iziliabitants and in the physical conditions which have created 
tliat character, conziitions which, tis will a,pp<;ar in tlie se- 
quel, are an important factor in the so-called Negro Prob- 
lem. : 

Excluding Uiese highlanders, and excluding also the tliree 
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Border States which did not secede, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, — there were at the end of the war three classes of 
persons in the South. There was the planting aristocracy, 
which the Avar had ruined. The elder men had seen their 
estates laid Avaste, such savmgs as they possessed exhausted, 
their whole negro property, estimated (oxmr the AAhole country) 
at nearly $20,000,000, gone from them into freedom. Of the 
younger men, a large part had fallen in the field. All, old 
and young, had no capital left Avith avMcIi to AAmrk the estates 
that still remained in their hands. Land and negroes had 
been their only wealth, for there Avere practically no manu- 
factures and little commerce, saxm at the half do/,en seaports ; 
credit Avas gone; and eATry thing, even the railroads, aa'es in 
ruins. Thus the country Avas, as a Avhole, reduced to poverty, . 
and the old plantation life broken up forever. 

The second class consisted of the poor or, as they Avere often 
called, “mean” Avhites, Avho, in the loAAdands and outside the 
feAv cities, included all the Avhite population beloAV the level 
of the planters. On them, too, slavery had left its hateful 
stamp. Considering themselves above field labour, for Avhich 
in any case they were little, disposed in the hot regions 
along the Atlantic and the Gulf coasts, they contracted 
habits of idleness and unthrift ; they Avere uneducated, shift- 
less, unenterprising, and picked up their liAdng partly by a 
languid cultivation of patches of land, and by hunting, partly 
by hanging about the plantations in a dependent condition, 
doing odfl jobs and receiving occasional aid. To them the 
Avar brought good, for not only aa^s lalrour dignified by tlie 
extinction of slavery, but their three or four years of service 
in the Confedei-ate armies called out their finer qualities and 
loft them more of men than it found them. Moreover Avith 
the depression of the planting oligarchy their social inferiority 
and political subservience became less marked. 

The third class were the negroes, then about four millions 
in number, Avhose sudden liberation threw a host of difficulties 
upon the States where they lived, and upon the Federal goAmrn- 
ment, AAhich felt responsible not only for the good order of 
the reconquered South, but in a special manner for those' aaKo-sc 
freedom its action had procured. They Avere ■ — even the ma- 
jority of the (comparatively fcAv) free blacks in the tOAvns — 
illiterate, and scarcely more fit to fend for themselves and 
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giiicle their course as free citizens than when they or their 
fathers had been landed from the slave ship. 

In this state of things, three great problems presented them- 
selves to the Federal government whose victorious armies were 
occupying the South. How should the State governments in the 
States that had seceded and been conquered be re-established. ? 
What provision should be made for the material support and 
protection in personal freedom of the emancipated slaves ? To 
what extent should not merely passive but also active civil 
rights — that is to say, rights of participating in the govern- 
ment as electors or officials — be granted to these freedmen ? 

The solution of these problems occupied twelve eventful 
years from 1865 to 1877, and constitutes one of the most intri- 
cate chaptens in American history. I must refrain from dis- 
cussing either the party conflicts at Washington, or the subtle 
legal questions that were raised in Congress and in the courts, 
and be conteirt vuth touching on the action taken by the Fed- 
eral and State governments so far and only so far as it affected 
the relations of the negroes and the whites. 

The first action was taken by the Southern States themselves. 
Conformably to his anmesty proclamation of 1863, President 
Lincoln had recognized new State goveimments, loyal to the 
Union, in Tennessee and Louisiana, as he had previously done 
in Arkansas. W'hen the war had ended, the other reconquered 
States (except Texas) took a counso similar to that which the 
loyalists of those States had taken. The wliite inhabitants, 
except those, excluded by the terms of President Johnson's 
amnesty proclamation of May, 1865, chose convciiitions : tlrese 
conventions enacted now constitution.s : and under tliese con- 
stitutions, new State kigislatures were elected. These legisla- 
tures promptly accepted the amendment (the thirteenth) to 
the Federal Constitution by which (in 1865) .slavery had bc.!C'n 
abolished, and then went on to pa.ss laws for the regidation of 
negro labour ami against vagramjy, laws which, thougli repre- 
sented, and probably in good faith, as necessary for the control 
of amass of ignorant beings suddenly turned adrift, with no one 
to control them and no habits of voluntary industry or thrift, 
kept the negroes in a state of inferiority, and might have been 
so worked as to reduce a large part of them to practical servi- 
tude. This was a false move, for it excited alarm and resent- 
ment at the .North ; and.it was accompanied by conflicts here 
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and there between the whites, especially the disbanded Con- 
federate soldiers, and the coloured people ; conflicts the more 
regrettable because the slaves had, during the war, behaved 
excellently towards the defenceless white women and children 
on the plantations, and had given their former masters little 
or nothing to revenge. It was, therefore, in a suspicious tem- 
per that Congress approached the question of the resettle- 
ment of the South. The victors had shown unexampled clem- 
ency to the vanquished, but they were not prepared to kiss 
and be friends in the sense of at once readmitting those whom 
they deemed and called “rebels” to their old full constitu- 
tional rights. Slavery, which at the beginning of the war 
they had for the most part disclaimed the purpose to abolish, 
had now become utterly detestable to them, and the negro an 
object of spe(5ial sympathy. They felt bound to secure for 
him, after all they had done and suffered, the amplest protec- 
tion. It might perhaps have been wiser to revert to the gen- 
eral maxims of American .statesmanship, and rely upon the 
natural recuperative forces and the intere.st which the South 
itself had in re-establishing order and just government. But 
the Northern leaders could not be expected to realize how 
completely the idea of another revolt had vanished from the 
minds of the Southern people, who, in a characteristically 
American fashion, had already accepted the inevitable, perceiv- 
ing that both slavery and the legal claim to secede were gone 
forever. And these leaders — more particularly those who sat 
in Congress — • were goaded iirto more drastic measures than 
reflection might have approved by the headstrong violence of 
President Andrew Johnson, who, as a Southern States Rights 
man of the old type, had announced that the States wens 
entitled to resume their former full rights of self-government, 
and who, while stretching his powers to effect this object, 
had been denouncing Congress in unmeasured terms. Very 
different might have been the course of events had the patient 
wisdom of Lincoln lived to guide the process of resettlement. 

Under the influence of these sentiments. Congress refused 
to allow the members elected from the reconquered States to take 
their seats, and enacted a statute establishing a Freedmen’s 
Bureau, armed with large powers for the oversight and sup- 
port of the liberated negroes. Passed in 1865, and in IS6C con- 
tinued for two years longer, this Act practically superseded the 
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legislation of the reconquered States regarding the coloured 
people. (ilongre.ss then passed and proposed for acceptaiuie 
by the States (June, 1866) an amendment (the fourteenth) 
to the Federal Constitution, which conferred citizensliip, State 
as well as Federal, on all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, forbade 
legislation by a State abridging the privilege, s or imnnmities 
of a citizen of the United States, and provided for reducing the 
representation in Congress of any State in proportion to the 
numiier of its citizens excluded from the suffrage. As all 
danger of a return of .slavery had already vanished, it was a 
tremendous forward move to put tlus pres.sure upon the Southern 
States to confer full voting rights upon their negroes. These 
States, however, would probably have done well to accept the 
amendment,, and might perhaps have accepted it had they 
realized what was the temper of the party dominant at the North. 
But they complained of the proposal to cut down representation 
in respect of excluded citizens, arguing that there were Northern 
States where colour was a ground of exclusion, and wlrich, never- 
theless, would suffer much le.ss than the Southern States because 
the number of their coloured residents was far smaller ; and they 
also resented a provision of the amendment which disqualified 
from voting or office all persons who having ever taken an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States had been con- 
cerned in “insurrection or rebellion against the same.” Accord- 
ingly all these States, except Tennessee, rejected the amendment. 
This further stimulated the anger and suspicion of Congress, 
which prf)eeeded (March 2, 1867) to pass the so-called Recon- 
struction Act (a bill “to provide efficient governments for the 
insurrectionary States”) designed to create legitimate govern- 
ments in the Statens not yet readmitted to the Union (ignoring the 
governments set up by the white inhabitants), and to detej- 
mini! the conditions proper for their readmis.sion. By this 
Act those. States, that is, the whole seceding South except 
T<Mmessee, were divided into five military districts, each to 
1)0 governed by a brigadier-general of the Federal army, until 
sucli time as a State convention should have fraimsl a new 
eonstitiition, the Fourteenth Amendment have been ratified 
and the State have been duly readmitted. The delegates to 
each convention were to be elected by all themale citizens, exedud- 
ing such as, having previously sworn to support the P’cderal 
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Constitution, liad been concerned in the late rebellion ; and it 
w'as to these same voters that the new Constitution when 
fi'amed was to be submitted for ratification. This provision, 
while it admitted the negroes to be voters and delegatees to 
the conventions, debarred from both functions mo-st of the lead- 
ing ■whites, and left the conventions to be “run” by those few 
whites who had remained faithful to the Union, and by adven- 
turers who had come from the North in the track of the Federal 
armies. The Reconstruction Act was duly carried out ; con- 
ventions were held ; constitutions granting equal suffrage to all, 
blacks and wlutes, were enacted, and new State governments 
installed accordingly, in which, however, the leading white 
men of each State, since not yet pardoned, could obtain no 
place either as legislators or as officials. By this procedure, 
six States were in 1868 readmitted to Congress, as having 
satisfied the conditions imposed, and the remaining States 
within the two years folio-wing. In July, 1868, the Four- 
teenth Amendment became a part of the Constitution, having 
been accepted by three-fourths of the States, and in March, 1870, 
the Fifteenth Amendment, forbidding the voting right of citizens 
to be “denied or abridged an account of race, colour, or previous 
condition of servitude,” also became by similar acceptance part 
of the Constitution and binding on all the States. With this, 
and with the passing in 1870 and 1871 of penal law's, commonly 
called the Force Acts, intended to protect the negroes in the 
exercise of the suffrage, the direct interference of the Federal 
legislature ended. In 1872, by the general Amnesty Act, it 
readmitted the great bulk of the ex-Confederates to full political 
rights. 

Meanwhile, how had things been going in the Southern States 
thomsclves? All tlie 1 catling whites having been distiualified 
from voting or taking part in the government, the only factors 
or forces left W'ere, — 

First, such Avhites as had adhered to the Union throughout 
the war — in raD,st States neither a numerous nor an influential 
body. 

Secondly, a vast mass of negroes suddenly set free, and tihso- 
lutely destitute, not only of politicaF experience, but even of the 
most rudimentary political ideas. 

Thirdly, men sent down from the North as agents of the Frecd- 
men’s P>uro5au, or otherwise in connection with the Federal 
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government, and persons Avho had come of themselves in the 
hope of profiting by such opportunities for enrichment as the 
abnormal conditions of the country might create. 

The voting strength was, of course, with the negroes, espe- 
cially in South Carolina and the Gulf States (except Texas) ; 
and a certain number were chosen to sit in the legislatures and 
to fill tlie less important offices. In the legislatures of Soutii 
Carolina and Mississippi, they formed the majority ; and from 
the latter State they sent one of themselves to the Federal 
Senate. But leadership, of com’se, fell to the whites, who 
alone were capable of it, and chiefly to those white adventurers 
whose scanty stock of portable property won for them the name 
of “carpet-baggers.” They organized the negroes for elections, 
State and local, they tampered TOth the electoral lists and stuffed 
the ballot-boxes, ‘ they “ran” the legislatures. They pounced 
upon the lucrative places, sati.sfyiiig negro claims with posts of 
less consequence,^ they devised the various methods by which 
taxation was increased, debt rolled up, offices created and lavishly 
paid, frauds of every kind perpetrated for the benefit of them- 
selves and their frieirds. Such a Saturnalia of robbery and 
jobbery has seldom been seen in any civilized country, and cer- 
tainly never before under the forms of free self-government. 
The coloured voters could hardly be blamed for blindly following 
the guides who represented to them the party to wMch they owed 
their liberty ; and as they had little property, taxation did not 
press upon them nor the increase of debt alarm them. Those 
among the negroes to whom the cliief profit accrued were the 
preachers, who enjoyed a sort of local influence, and could some- 
times command the votes of their fellows, and the legislators, 
who were acciustoined, in South Carolina, for instance, to be paid 
£i few dollars for every bill they passed.’’ But nine-tenths of the 
illicit gains went to the whites. Many of them were persons 
of infamous character who ultimately saved themselves from 

> Sometimes the beautifully simple plan was adopted of providing the ballot 
box, carefulb'- locked and sealed at its proper aperture, -with a alidiiig side. 

“Ill South Carolina, in 1875, according to the trustworthy evidence of Gov- 
ernor Chaiuberluiii, two hundred persons had been appointed justices of the 
peace, with a certain civil as weU as criminal jurisdiction, who could neither 
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justice by flight. For the time they enjoyed absolute impunity, 
without even that check which public opinion imposes on the 
wor.st rulers when they themselves belong to the district which 
they rule. 

The position of these adventurers was like that of a Roman 
provincial governor and his suite in the later days of the Repub- 
lic, or an English official in the East Indies in the earlier days 
of the Company’s conquests, save that they had less to fear 
from subsequent prosecution than Verres, and less from a par- 
liamentary enquiry than the companions of Clive. The very 
securities with which the Federal system surrounds State au- 
tonomy contributed to encourage their audacity. The national 
government was not responsible, because the whole machinery 
of State government was m form complete and to all outward 
appearance in normal action. But a.s voting power lay with 
those who were wholly unfit for citizenship, and had no interest, 
as taxpayers, in good government, as the legislatures were 
reckless and corrupt, the judges for the moat part subservient, 
the Federal military officers bound to support what purported 
to bo the constitutional authorities of the State, Congress 
distant and little inclined to listen to the complaints of those 
whom it distrusted as rebels, > greed was unchecked and roguery 
unabashed. The methods of plunder Avere numerous. Every 
branch of administration became wasteful. Public contracts 
were jobbed, and the profits shared. Extravagant salaries 
were paid to legislators ; extravagant charges allowed for all 
sorts of work done at the public cost. But perhaps the common- 
est form of robbery, and that conducted on the largest scale, 
was for the legislature to direct the issue of bonds in aid of a 
railroad or other public work, these bonds being then delivered 
to contractors who sold them, .shared the proceeds with the 
governing Ring, and omitted to execute the work. Much money 
Avas hoAvevc'r taken in an even more direct fa,shion from the State 
treasury or from that of the local authority ; and as not only 
the guardians of the public funds, but even, in rnaziy cases, the 
courts of hiAA'-, AAmre under the control of the thieves, discoAuay 
Avas difficiult and redress unattainable. In this AA'ay thes indus- 

* Nearly the whole reprcisentation in Congress of these States was ia the 
hands of the then ruling Republican party. The Soutliern members were 
largely accomplico.s in the local mi-sgovornment here described, nearly half 
of them being carpet-baggers from the North, avhilo few of the Northern mem- 
bers had any knowledge of it, .some perhaps not oaring to enquire. 
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trious and property-holding classes saw the burdens of tJie Stale 
increase, with no power of aiTesting the process. In North 
flaroliua, S14,000,000 worth of railroad bonds were issued, and 
no railway made. In Alabama, the State debt rose in four 
yeans from |8, 350,000 to S25,503,000, ^nth little or nothing to 
show for it, In Missis.sippi, the State levy had Iwien ten ceiit.s 
on the SlOO of assessed value of lands. In 1S74 it had risen to 
fourteen times that rate. In South Carolina, the State debt 
leapt in four years from .SO, 407,000 to $18,515,000, and Governor 
Moses, not e.ontent tvith Ins share of the plunder, openly sold 
his pardons, of which he granted 457 in two years. But the 
(!limax was reached in Louisiaira, where, in a .single year, the 
Stale del)t. wa.s increased fourfold, and the local debt twofold, 
wliile in four years’ time the total State and city indebtedness 
was rolled up by the sum of $54,000,000, all of which went to 
the spoilers, and nothing to ijermanent imiirovements. 

Whether owing to those amiable traits in the national char- 
acter which often survive the .sterner virtues, or to the fact 
that the thieves were too busy filling their pockets to have leisure 
for other outrages, this misgoverninent rvuis accompanied by less 
oppression and cruelty than might have been exirccted. Some 
such acts there doubtless w^ere, particularly in the rougher dis- 
tricts of the extreme South-west ; and in several States the domi- 
nant faction, not satisfied with t'le presence of Federal troops, 
sought to preserve order by creating bodies of State guards or 
Statepolice, or a negro militia. In Mississippi the coloured people 
were enrolled in a “Loyal League.” Unlike the Federal civil 
officials, who were often disreputable and unseriipulous partisans, 
sometimes mo.si. improperly combining the head,sliip of the 
local Republican organization with an office dcanandiag imp£irtia- 
lity,' the Fed('i’al military officers, though tluiir conduct w'as some- 
times impugned, seem on the whole to have behaved with up- 
rightness and good sense, making their military (iontrol as gentle 
as such a thing ever can be. Nor did the negroes, mitutored 
as they were, and jubilant in their new freedom, show the tur- 
bulence or the vinciictiveness which might have been looked for 
in a less kindly race. Nevertheless, disorders broke, out . A secret 
combination, called the Ivu Klux Klan, said to have been orig- 
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iniill.v foi'iiKid ill Tennessee by youths for x)urpo.ses of ainusenient, 
siinaid r!i])idly (hrough the country, and became credited with 
(Jie ninncrous petty outrages which, during 18(38, and the follow- 
ing years, were perpetrated upon negroes, and (less frequently) 
upon whites sipDiaosed to be in S5'mpathy noth negroes, in the 
rural South. Many of these outrages were probably tlie work 
of village ruffians who had no connection with any organization, 
still less any jiolitical motive. But the impo,ssiblity of discover- 
ing those Avho committed them, and the absence of any local 
efforts to repress them, showed the profound discontent of ilu' 
better class of whites with the governments which the cioloured 
vote had installed, while unfortunately confirming Congrc'ss in 
its susi'iicion of the former rebels as being still at heart enemies 
of the Union and the negro. No open resistance to the 
Federal troops was attempted ; hut neither their activity nor the 
penal laws passed by Congress -were effective in checking the 
floggings, house-burnings, and murders which during these years 
disgraced some districts. Meanwhile, the North grew weary of 
reijression, and began to be moved by the accounts that reached 
it of “ carpet-bag government.” A jiolitical reaction, due to other 
causes, had made itself felt in the North ; tiud the old principle 
of leaving the States to themselves gaitu'd more and more upon 
the iiopular mind, even within the still dominant Republican 
party. Though some of ils prominent leaders desired, perhaps 
not without a view to iiarly advantage, to keep down the South, 
they w^ero overborne l.iy the feeling, always strong in America, 
that every community to which self-government has been granted 
must 1)0 left to itself to W'orlc out its own salvation, and that con- 
tinued military occupation could not be ju.stifiod wliero Jio revolt 
was apprehended. The end caane in 187(3-77. Betw^een 18(39 
and 187(3 the whites had in every Southern State, exeejat South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, regained control of the govern- 
mont, and in 187(3 those three States were also recovered.' 
The cir(!um.stan(:es were different, according to the cliaraclier of 
the population in each State. In some a union of t.ho modei'ate 
white Reiaul'ilicans witli the Democrats, brougiit about by the 
disgust of all property holders at the scandals they saw and at the 
increase to their burdens as tax-payers, had secured legitimately 


'Those States in wliieh the whites first recovered control,, such as Georgia, 
have generally fared best subsequently. They have had less debt to carry, 
and commereial confidence was sooner restored. 
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chosen majorities, and ejected the corrupt officials. In some 1h(^ 
game result was attained by paying or otherwise inducing the 
negroe.s not to go to the polls, or by driving them a%vay by threats 
or actual violence. Once pos.sessed again of a voting majority, 
the whites, ail of whom had by 1872 been relieved of their dis- 
abilitie.s, took good care, by a variety of device.s, legal and 
extra-legal, to keep that majority safe ; and in no State has their 
control of the government been since shaken. President Hayes 
withdrew, in 1877, such Federal troops as were still left at the 
South, and none have ever since been despatched thither. 

This sketch has been given, not so much because it is a curious 
phase in the history of democracy, and one not likely ever to 
recur, either in the United States or elsewhere, as because it has 
determined and explained the whole subsequent course of events 
and the present attitude, whereof more anon, of the Southern 
people. That Congress made some mistakes is jirovod by the 
results. Among those results mu.st be reckoned not merely the 
load of needless debt imposed upon the Southern States, and 
the retardation of their recovery from l.he los,ses of the war, but the 
driving of all their respectable white citizens into the Democratic 
party and their alienation from the Republicans of the North, 
together with the similar aggregation of th(^ negroes in the Re- 
publican party, and consequent creation of a so-(!alled “ colour 
line” in politics. Habits of lawlessness have moreover been 
perpetuated among the whites, and there was formed in both 
parties the pernicious practice of tampering with elections, some- 
times by force and sometimes by fraud, a practice which strikes 
at the very root of free popular government. 

But was the great and capital act of the Republican party 
when it secured the grant of the suffrage to the negroes en bloc 
one of those mistakes? To nearly all Europeans such a step 
seemcid and still seems monstrous. No people could be imagined 
more hopeIes.sly unfit for political power than this host of slaves ; 
and their unfitness became all the more dangerous because 
the clas,ses among whom the new voters ought to have found 
guidance were partly disfranchised and partly forced into hos- 
tility. American e,yes, however, saw the matter in a dilferent 
light. To them it has been an axiom, that Avithout tlie suffrage 
there is no true citizenship, and the negro would have appearerl 
to be scaiAsely free had ho received onlj'^ the private and passive, 
and not also the public and active, rights of a citizen. “ I realized 
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in 1867,” said General Wade Hampton, one of the most distin- 
guished leaders of the South, “that when a man had been made 
a citizen of the United States, he could not be debarred from vot- 
ing on account of his colour. Such exclusion, would be opposed 
to the entire theory of republican institutions.” ‘ It is true that 
there were Northern States, such as even the New England Con- 
necticut and the half New England Ohio, as well as A'lichigan 
and Pennsylvania, in which persons of colom- were so debarred." 
But the Abolitionist movement and the war had given an 
immense stimulus to the abstract theory of human rights, and had 
made the negro so much an object of sympathy to the Northern 
people, that these restrictions were vanishing before the doctrine 
of absolute democratic equality and the rights of man as man. 
There was, moreover, a practical argument of some weight. The 
gift of the suffrage presented itself to the Northern statesmen as 
the alternative to continuance of military government. Without 
the suffrage, the negro might have been left defenceless and neg- 
lected, unimproved and unimproviiig. In the words of another 
eminent Southern statesman, Mr. Justice Lamar, “In the un- 
accustomed relation into which the white and coloured people of 
the South were suddenly forced, there would have been a natural 
tendency on the part of the former masters, still in the possession 
of the land and intelligence of the country and of its legislative 
power, to use an almost absolute authority, and to develop the 
new freedman accorcliug to their own idea of what was good for 
him. This would have resulted in a race distinction, and in 
such incidents of the old system as would have discontented 
the negro and dissatisfied the general sentiment of the country. 
If slavery was to be abolished, there could be nothing short of 
complete abolition, free from any of the affinities of slavery ; 
and this would not have been effected .so long as there existed 
any inequality before the law. The ballot was therefore a pro- 
tection of the negro against any such condition, and enabled him 
to force his interests upon the consideration of the South.” 

The American view that “the suffrage is the sword and shield 
of our law, the best armament that liberty offers to the citizen,” 
docs not at once commend itself to a European, who conceives 

North Ammimn Review for March, ISTQ. 

- Connecticut as late as 1865 and Ohio as late as 1867 declined to extend 
, egual .suffrage to negroes. 

^ JVarlA Amenean Jtetiiew tor March, 1879. 
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thiit wo.vy frovcnimtuit is bound to protect the uuenfraiKdiised 
eijually with the enfranchised citizen. But it must lx; reineni- 
l)ered tliafc in the United State.s this duty is less vigilantly per- 
lonned tluui in England or Germanj'', and that there were special 
difficudties attending its performance under a Fcil(:;ral system, 
whicli ]eiiv(!s tlie duty, save wliore Federal legi.slation is involved, 
to tlie authorities of the several State.s. 

It has IxH'n usual to (diarge those wlio led Congrtsss with anothcir 
and le.-^s nobh.' motive for granting (dectoral rights to the negroes, 
viz. : the wish to scicure their voto.s for tlu; Bejnihliean party. 
Afotivc.s are tdways mixed ; aiif 1 doubtlo.ss thi.s consideration had 
its weight. Yet it was not a purely selfish considtuaition. As 
it was by the Repuldiean party that the war had l)een waged and 
the nc'gro set free, the R(!iiul)lican hauhn-s wen; mititled to a.ssume 
tiiat his protection (;ould be scamred only t)y their eontinueil 
ascendancy. That ascendancy was not wisedy used. But the 
cireumstance.s Avere so novi;l and perple.xiug, that perhaps no 
statesmanshi]') less sagacious than Presidemt Lincoln’s could have 
handled them with success. 

AVith the disappearance of the carpet-i;ag and negro govern- 
ments, the tliird era in the political history of the South since 
the Avar began. The first had l)ecn that of exclusively Avhite 
suffrage ; the second, that of predouAinantly negro suffrage. Tn 
the third, miiv'ersal suffrage and complete legal equality AA'ere 
.soon perceived to moan in practice the; full supremacy of the 
whites. To dislodge the coloured mau simply as a coloured man 
from hi.s rights AA'a.s impossible, for they Avero secured l^y the 
Federal Constitution which prevails against all State action. 
The idea of disturbing them l^y formal legislative action was 
scarccily entertained But the more they despaired of getting 
rid (;f the auuindincmt, the more resolved Avore the Soutliorn 
people to lAi-evont it frean taking any effect which could en- 
danger their supw'.macy. They did not hate the negro, cer- 
tainly not. half S(j miieh as tluy hated liis white hmdiir.s liy 
Avhom they had been robbed. “ We have got, ” they said, “to 
save civilization,” and if civilization could be saved only l^y 
siqipressiug f.he coloured vote, they Avere ready to suj) press it. 
Tins Avas the easier, because, wdule, most of the, cariAe<.-hagg(;rs 
liad fled, JU'arly all the respectable Avhitos of the South, including, 
tIio.se Avh(; liad been AVhigs before the war and vvlio laid opijosoii 
secession, Avere now united in the new Democratic, or rather 
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auti-negro party. A further evidence of the power of the motives 
which have swayed them may be found in the fact that nearly 
every Northern man who has of late years gone South for com- 
mercial purposes, hfis before long ranged himself with tliis anti- 
negro party, whatever his previous ‘affiliations” may have 
been. 

The modes of suppression have not been the same in all dis- 
tricts and at all times. At first there was a good dcml of what 
is called “Irulldozing,” i.e. rough treatment and terr(5rism, 
applied to frighten the coloured men from commg to or voting 
at the polls. Afterwards, the methods were less harsh. Regis- 
trations were so managed as to exclude negro voters, arrange- 
ments for polling were contrived in such rvise as to hiad the voter 
to the wrong place so that hi.s vote might be refused ; and, if the 
necessity arose, the Republican eandidate.s were counted out, or 
the election returns tampered with. “I would stuff a ballot- 
box,” said a prominent man, “in order to have a good, honest 
government ; ” and he said it in good faith, and with no sense of 
incongruity. Sometimes the local negro preachers were warned 
or paid to keep their flocks away. More humorous devicfjs were 
not disdained, as when free tickets to a travelling circus were 
distributed among the negroes, and the circus paid to hold its 
exhibition at a place and hour which prevented them from coming’ 
to vote. South Carolina enacted an ingenious law providing that 
there should bo eight ballot-boxes for as many posts to be filled 
at the election, that a vote should not be counted unless placed 
in the proper box, and that the presiding officer should not be 
bound to tell the voter which was the proper box in which each 
vot(! ought to deposited. Illiterate negroes so often voted in 
the rvrong box, the boxes being frequently shifted to disconcert 
instructions given beforehand, that a large part of their votes 
were lost, while the illiterate white was apt to receive the Iienevo- 
lont and not forbidden help of the presiding officer. 

Notwithstanding these impediments, the negro long main- 
tained the struggle, valuing the vote as the symbol of his fr(;c- 
doTu, and fearing to be re-enslaved if the Republican party 
sliould be defeated. Leaders and organizers were found in the 
Federal office-holders, of course all Republicans, a numerous 
class,, — Mr. Nordholf, a careful and judicious observer, says 
there were in 1875 three thousand in Georgia alone, — -and a class 
whose members virtually held their offices on condition of doing 
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their political work ; being liable to be removed il they tailed in 
their duty, as the Sultan used to remove a Vali who scut up too 
little money to Stamboul. After 1884, however, when the presi- 
dency of the United States jrassed to a Democrat, some of tihose 
office-holders were replaced by Democrats and the rest became 
less zealous. It was, moreover, already by that time clear that 
the whites, being again in the saddle, meant to stay there, and 
the efforts of the Republican organizers grew feebler as they lo.st 
hope;. Their friends at the North were exasperated, nut with- 
out reason, for the gift of suffrage to the negroes had resulted in 
securing to the South a larger representation in Congress and in 
presidential elections than it enjoyed before the war, or would 
have enjoyed had the negroes been left unenfranchised, They 
argued, and truly, that where the law gives a right, the law ought 
to secure the exercise thereof ; and when the Southern men 
replied that the negroes w^ere ignorant, they rejoined that all 
over the country there were myriads of ignorant voters, mostly 
recent immigrants whom no one thought of excluding. Ac- 
cordingly in 1890, having a majority in both Houses of Congress 
and a President of their own party, the Republican leaders intro- 
duced a bill subjecting the control of Federal elections to officers 
to be appointed by the President, in the hope of thus calling out 
a full negro vote, five-sixths of which would doubtle,ss have gone 
to tlieir party, The measure appeared to dispassionate observers 
quite constitutional, and the mischief it was designed to remedy 
was palpable. It excited, however, great irritation at the South, 
uniting in opposition to it nearly all whites of every class, while 
no corresponding enthusiasm on its behalf was evoked at the 
North. It passed the House, biifw^as dropped in the Senate 
under the threat of an obstructive resistance by the (then Dem- 
ocratic) minority. Secure, however, as the dominance of the 
whites seemed to be against either Northern legislation or ne- 
gro revolt, the Southern people remained uneasy and sensitive 
on the subject, and have been held together in a serried party 
phalanx by this one colour question, to the injury of their 
political life, wffiieh is thus prevented from freely devekjping 
on the linis of the other questions that from time to time arise. 
So keen is their recollection of the carpet-bag days, so intense 
the alarm at any possibility of their return, that internal dissen- 
sions, .sueli as those which the growth of the Farmers’ Alliance 
party and (later) of the Populist party evoked, were seldom 
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permitted to give Republican, candidates a chance of a seat in 
Congress or of any considerable State office. 

These remarks apply to the true South, and neither to the 
mountain, regions, where, owing to the absence of the negro 
element, there is, save in the Avider valleys, still a strong Republi- 
can party, nor to the Border States, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Missouri, in which the coloured voters are not 
numerous enough to excite alarm. When it is desired to elimi- 
nate their influence on elections, a common plan is to bribe them. 
In Louisville one is told that quite a small payment secures 
abstention. To induce them to vote for a Democrat is, to their 
credit be it said, much more costly. 

This horror of negro supremacy is the only point in which 
the South cherishes its old feelings. Hostility to the Northern 
people has virtually disappeared. No sooner was Lee’s surren- 
der at Appomattox Court House known over the country, than 
the notion of persisting in efl’orts for secession and the hope 
of maintaining slavery exjnred. With that remarkable power 
of accepting an accompli,slied fact which in America is compatible 
with an obstinate resistamse up to the moment when the fact 
becomes accomplished, the South felt that a new era had arrived 
to AA'hich they must forthwith adapt themselves. They were 
not ashamed of the Avar. They were and remain proud of it, 
as one may see by the provisions made by not a few States for 
celebrating the birthday of General Robert E. Lee or of Ex-Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis, and by the zeal Avith which the monuments 
of the CiAul War and its battlefields are eared for. Just because 
they felt that they had fought Avell, they submitted with little 
resentment, and it became a proverb among them that the two 
classes which still cherished bitterness were the two class' s tliat 
did not fight, — the Avomen and the clergy. Even Avhen fresh 
hostility Avas aroused by the reconstructive action of Congress 
in 1866 and 1867, and the abuses of carpet-bag rule, no one 
dreamt of reneAving the old struggle. Not, hoAvever, till the 
AAfiiites regained control, between 1870 and 1876, did the industrial 
r(!geueratiou of the country fairly begin. Two discoveries coin- 
cided AAfith that epoch Avhich have had an immense effect in 
advancing material prosperity, and changing the current of men’s 
thoughts. The first Avas the exploration of the mineral Avealth 
of the highland core of the country. In the Avestern parts of 
Virginia and North Carolina, in the eastern parts of Tennessee, 
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the northern parts of Georgia and Alabama, both coal and iion, 
not to speak of other minerals, have been found in enormous 
quantities, and often in such close juxtaposition that the pro- 
duction of pig iron and steel can be carried on with exceptional 
cheapness. Thus, Northern capital has been drawn into the 
country ; Southern men have had a new field for enter]:)rise, 
and have themselves begun to accumulate capital : prosperou.s 
industries have been created, and a large worldng-class popula- 
tion, both white and coloured, has grown up in many places, 
while the making of new railways has not only given emploj'^- 
ment to the poorer classes, but lias stimulated manufacture and 
commerce in other directions. The second discovery was that 
of the possibility of extracting oil from the seeds of the cotton 
plant, which had formerly been thrown away, or given to 
hogs to feed on. The production of this oil has swelled to 
great proportions, making the cultivation of cotton far more 
profitable, and has become a potent factor in the extension of 
cotton cultivation and the general prosperity of the countiy. 
Most of the crop now raised, which usually exceeds eleven 
millions of bales, and in 1908 exceeded thirteen and a half mill- 
ions (being more than thrice that which was raised, almost 
wholly Iiy slave labour, before the war), is now raised by white 
farmers ; while the mills which spin and weave it into marketable 
goods are daily increasing and building up fresh industrial com- 
munities. The methods of agriculture have been improved ; 
and new ldnd,s of cultivation introduced : the raising of fruit, 
for instance (in Florida iiarticularly of oranges) has become in 
certain districts a lucrative industry. Nor has the creation 
of winter health resorts in the beautiful mountain land of 
North Carolina, and further south in South Carolina, Geoj-gia 
and Florida, been wholly without importance, for the North- 
<'.rn people ndio Hock thither learn to know the Soutli, and 
themselves diffuse new ideas among tiio backward population 
of those districts. Thus from various causes there has come to 
lie a sense of stir and movement and occupation witli practical 
questions, aiul what may be called a commercialization of society, 
winch has, in some places, transformed Southern life. Manual 
labour is no longer doomed derogatory by the poorer whites 
(who are less of a distinct class* than they used to be), nor com- 
merce liy the sons of the old planting aristocracy. Farmers 
no doubt complain, as they do evers^vhere in the United States ; 
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yet it is a good sign that the average size of farms has been, in the 
South-eastern States, decreasing, the number of farmers and 
also the number of owners increasing, while the number of tenants 
who paid their rent in money instead of in kind almost doublo;d 
between 1880 and 1890. As capital, which used to be chiefly 
invested in slaves, has increased and become more generally 
diffused, it is more and more placed in permanent improvonnents, 
and especially in city buildings. Cities indeed have largely 
grown and are still gi-owing, especially of course in the mining 
regions ; and in the cities a new middle class has sprung up, 
formed partly by the elevation of the poorer class and partly 
by the depression of the old planting class, which has made the 
contrast between the social equality of Northern and the aristo- 
cratie tone of Southern society far less marked than it was before 
the war. 

While slavery lasted the South was, except of coimse as regarded 
the children of planters and of the few merchants, an illiterate 
country. Even in 1870 the South-eastern States had only 30 
per cent of their population of school age enrolled as school 
attendants, and the South Central and Western States only 
34 per cent. The Recorustruction constitutions of 1867-70 con- 
tained valuable provisions for the establishment of schools ; and 
the rise of a new generation, which appreciates the worth of 
education and sees how the North has profited by it, has induced 
a wholesome activity. The percentage of children enrolled to 
school age population lias risen steadily.^ It is no doubt true 
that the sum expended on schools is very unequal in the various 
States, — Arkamsas, for instance, spent in 1910-1911 more 
than Mississippi or North Carolina, though her poimlation 
is snialler than that of cither of those States ; true, also, that 
the expimdituro is much less than in the North or West,- - 
Wa.shiiigton, for instance, spends more than twice as much 
as Arkansas, with very little more wealth ; — true, further, 
that the average number of days the schools were kept was in 
1910-11 smaller in the Southern States (130.6 in the Soutli- 
cnstc'fu States, 127.8 in the South Central, as compared 
with 179.8 in the North-eastern States). Still the }irogresB 
is great, wlien one considers the comparative poverty of the 

' Rcpoit of the Coninussioner of Education for 1912. 

"School age” is taken in the United States as covering the years from S to 
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Southern States, and the predominantly rural character of 
their very sparse population. 

Any one .seeldng to disparage the South need not want for 
points to dwell upon. He might remark that illiteracy is far 
more common than in the North or West; that there is little 
reading even among those who can read, — one need only walk 
through the streets of a Southern citj'’ and look into the. few 
bookstores to be convinced of this, — and far less of that kind 
of culture which is represented by lecture courses or by liter- 
ary and scientific journals and societies. He would observe 
that hotels, railway stations, refreshment-rooms, indeed all the 
material appliances of travelling comfort in which the North 
shines, are still on a lower level, and that the scattered population 
so neglects its roads that they are in some places impassable. 
Life, he might say, is comparatively rough, except in a few of the 
older cities, such as Hiohinond and Charleston ; it has in many 
regions the character of border life in a half-settled country. 
And above all, he might dilate uimn the frequency of homicide, 
and the small value that seems to be .set upon human life, if 
one may judge from the imperfect and lenient action of tlie 
courts, which, to be sure, is often supplemented by private 
vengeance. Yet to the enumeration of these and other faults 
bom of slavery and the spirit which slavery fostered, it would 
be rightly answered that the true way to judge the former slave 
States, is to compare them as they are now rrtth what they were 
when the war ended. Everjrwhere there is progress ; in some 
regions such progress, that one may fairly call the South a new 
country. The population is indeed unchanged, for it is only 
lately that settlers have begun to come from the North, and 
no part of the United States has within the pr(>sent (!entury 
received so small a share of European immigration.^ SLavery 
-was a fatal deterrent while it lasted, and of late years the 
climate, the presence of the negro, and the notion that w'ork 
wa.s more abundant elsewhere, have continuod to deflect in 
a inore northerly direction the stream that flows from Europe. 
But the old race, which is, except in Texas (wliero tliere is 
a small Mexican and a larger German element) and in 
Louisisma, a pure English and ScotoMrish race, full of natural 

* In North dartilina in 1010 the foreigu-boi-n. were only A of the poiMilation, 
in Mississippi 1.2, in Gcorgi,a l-l. That the new coninra from Southern and 
Centra! Europe who now furnish the bulk of Old World immigration do not 
enter the South is deemed by its inhabitants to be an advantage. 
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strength, has been stimulated and invigorated by the changed 
conditions of its life. It has made great advances in almost 
every direction. Schools are better and more numerous. The 
roads are being improved. Cotton mills are rising in some places, 
iron-works in others. It sees in the mineral and agricultural 
resources of its territory a pro,spect of wealth and population 
I’ivalling those of the Middle and Western State.?. It has re- 
covered its fair share of influence in the national government. 
It has no regrets over slavery, for it recognizes the barbarizing 
influence that slaverj^ exerted. Neither does it cherish any 
dreams of separation. It has now a pride in the Union as well 
as in its State, and is in some ways more fresh and sanguine than 
the North, because less cloyed by luxury than the rich are there, 
and less discouraged by the spread of social unrest than the 
thoughtful have been there. But for one diflSculty the South 
might well be thought to be the most promising part of the 
Union, that part whose advance is likely to be swiftest, and whose 
prosjjerity will be not the least secure. 

This difliculty, however, is a serious one. It lies in the pres- 
ence of ten millions of negroes. 


CHAPTER XCIV 


PRESENT AND FUTURE OP THE NEGRO ^ 

The total coloured population of the United States was in 
1900, 8,840,789, and in 1910 it was 9,828,294, a number far 
greater than that of the English people in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and one Avhich might anywhere but in North America be 
deemed to form a considerable nation. Of this total, probably 
nine millions are in the old Slave States, and it is of tliese only 
that the present chapter will speak.^ To understand their 
distribution in these States, the reader will do well to recall 
what was said in the last precjeding chapter regarding the 
physical features of the South, for it is by those features that 
the growth of the coloured population in the various regions 
of the country has been determined. Though man is of all 
animals, except perhaps the tlog, that which shows the greatest 
capacity for supporting all climates from Borneo to Greenland, 
it remains true that certain races of men thrive and multiply 
only in certain climates. As the races of Northern Europe 
have been hitherto unable to maintain themselves in the torrid 
zone, so the African race, being of tropical origin, dwindles 
away wherever it has to encounter cold winters. In what 
used to be called the Border States — 'Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri — the coloured element increases but slowly.'’ 
In West Virginia, East Kentucky, East Tennessee, and West- 

I This chiipter, -which presents a general view of the Southern Negro and his 
relations with the -whites, is supplemented by the chapter next following, which 
comments upon such changes in the situation as have occurred during the last 
sixteen years and contains the latest eonclusiohs I have been able to form on the 
Kubjoct. 

® The total white population of these States was, in 1910, 20,547,420, and the 
coloured 8,749,427. 

3 Kentucky showed a small decrease from 1880 to 1890, an increase in 1900, 
but a dccreiisc in 1910. There was from 1890 to 1900 au absolute decrease of 
colom-cd population in eight other States, — Maine (from 1870, though not 
from 1890, to 1900), Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Vermont, 
Nevada, Oalifoviiia, and Now Mexico; From 1900 to 1910 there, were small 
ali.soliitc decreases in New Hampshire, Connoeticut, and Maryland. 

: '612 ■■ ■ 
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crn North Carolina, the negro is practically unknown iii 
the highest and coolest spots, and in the otlnn- parts of that 
elevated country has scarcely been able to hold Ids own . It 
is in the low warm regions that lie near the Gulf Stream and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and especially in the sear-islands of South 
Carolina and on the banks of the lower Mississippi that 
he finds the conditions which are at once most favourable 
to his development and most unfavouralile to tliat of tlie white,?. 
Accordingly it_ is the eight States nearest the Gulf — Soutli 
Carolina, Georgia, Fl’ofida, Alaliama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas — ■ that contain more than half the negro 
population, which in two of them. South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi, exceeds the numlrer of the whites. In Louisiana, w'here 
the Wo races were equal in 1890, the whites had in 1910 a 
majority of 227,212. These eight States showed an increase 
of the coloured population, from 1880 to 1890, at the rate of 
18.4 per cent,‘ while in the rest of the South the ra.te was only 
5.1 per cent; fi'om 1900 to 1910 the rate was 14.6. f it is thus 
clear that the negro center of population is more and more 
shifting southward, and that the African is leaving the coldBl’j 
higher, and drier, lands for regions more resembling his ancient 
seats in the Old World. ; 

A not le.s'.s important question i.s the proportion between the 
negroes and tht; whites. In 1790 the negroes were 19.3 per 
cent or nearly one-fifth of the whole population of the Union. 
In 1880 they were 13.1 per cent; in 1890, 11.9 per cent; in 
1910, 10.7 per cent. The rate of increase of the negro popula- 
tion of the whole country from, 1900 to 1910 was 1 1 .2 per cent, 
while that of the whites was 22.3. Even in the former Slave 
States (which receive very few immigrants from Europe) tlie 
increase of the whites during that decade was 25,1, that of the 
negroes only 11.1 per cent, or about one-half the rate shown 
by the whites, wliile in the eight black States rrumtioned above, 
the percentage of increase of the white poiiuiation is 27.4, 
that of the negroes only 14.6. It thus appcuu's that except 

' It wiis , still greater in Ark.T,ns!is (40.7 per cent), Floridii (31.2 per oent), 
and To-xus (24.1 per rent), but the tiegroe.s have been in tlieau throe Stato.s 
much less miraerou.s than the whites, and the increase was probably largely due 
to negro immigration from other States. 

“ We.st Virginia, Oklahoma, and Arkansas were the soutliorn States wliioh in 
1910 showed a higher rate of increase of coloured than of white iicoiilo. In 
South Onrolina, Iioui.siana, and. Texas the negro race was about t\vo-tliinl.‘i 
behind in rate of increase, while in three South Atlantic and South Central 
State.s the actual immh-r of negroes had deereoijed in the decade. 
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iu CL'j'iiiin jiarLs of tlioHe oight )Stulcs, whoro ])]iy«icfil coiidiliou.s 
fiivouTiibloi to th(.! growtli of tlie coloured ijopulutioii prevail, 
Hie wliites increase everywhere faster than the negroes, and 
tlw! latter constitute a relatively decreasing eleiueiitd This 
fact;, susiiected irroviously was placed hej'-ond doubt by tlie 
census of 1 8*,)0. It is the dojaiuating fact of the political and 
social situation. 

Of the economic and industrial state of the whole nine 
millions it is hard to speak in general terms, so different are 
the conditions which dill'erent parts of the country present. 
In one point only are those conditions uniform. Everywhere, 
alike in the Border States and in the fartlie,st South, in the 
cities, bolh great and small, and in the rural districts, the 
coloured poi)ulation constitute the poorest and socially lowest 
stratum, corre.sponding in this respect to the new immigrants 
in the Northern States, although, as we shall pre.sently observe, 
they are far more sharply and permanently divided than are 
those immigrants from the classes above them. They furnish 
nine-tenths of the unskilled labour, and a still larger proportion 
of the domestic and hotel labour. Some, a comparatively small 
but possibly growing number, have found their way into the 
skilled handicrafts, .such as joinery and metal rvork ; and many 
are now employed in the mines and iron foundries of South- 
eastern Tennessee and Northern Alabama, where they receive 
wages sometimes equal to those paid to the white workmen, and 
are even occasionally admitted to the smne trade-unions,^ In 
textile factories they are deemed decidedly inferior to the whites ; 
the whirr of the machinery is said to daze them or to send 
them to sloe]5. On the other hand, they handle tobacco better 
than the whites, and practically monopolize the less skilled 
dtipartments of this large industry, though not cigar making, 
for which Spaniards or Culians are deemed best. In the 
cities much of the small retail trade is in their hands, as 
are also such occupations as those of barber (in which how- 
ever they are said to lie yielding to the whites), shoe-black, 
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street vendor of drinks or fruit, togetfxii- udth the? Imriibler 
lands of railway service. In the rural districts Ihi' iiunieu.'^c 
majority are either hired labourens or teiuuit.s of small {arms, 
the latter class becoming more numerous the further south 
one goes into the hot and malarious regions, where the white 
man is less dispo.sed to work on his own land. (Jf these tenants 
many — and some are both active and thrifty — cultivate 
upon a system of crop-.sharing, like that of the metayers in 
France. Not a few have bought plots of land, .‘ind atoi-Iv it 
for themselves. Of those who farm either their oavu land or 
that for which tjrey pay rent, an increasing number are raising 
crops for the market, and steadily improving their condition. 
Others, however, are content with getting from the soil enough 
food to keep their families ; and this is more especially the case 
in the lower lands along the coast, where the population is 
almost wholly black, and little affected by the influences either 
of commerce or of the Avhite i-ace. In these hot loAvlanda the 
negro lives much as he lived on the plantations in the old days, 
except that he works less, because a moderate amount of labour 
produces enough for his bare subsi.stenco. No railway comes 
near him. He sees no newspaper ; he is scarcely at all in con- 
tact with any one above his own condition. Thus there are 
places, the cities especially, wdiere the negro is improving indus- 
trially, because he has to work hard and comes into constant 
relation with the whites ; and other places, where he need w^ork 
very little, and where, being left to his own resources, he is in 
danger of relap.sing into barbarism. These diffcsAmces iir his 
material progress in different parts of the country must be con- 
stantly borne in mind Avhen one attempts to form a, picture of 
his pi'osi'iif. iiilellecLual and moral state. 

The phenomena ho presents in this latter aspect arc abso- 
lutely new in the annals of the AA^orld. History is a record 
of the progres.s toAvards civilization of races originally bar- 
barous. But that progress has in all preAnous eases been sIoav 
ami gradual. In the case of the chief A,siatic) and European 
races, flu; earlicw stages ai-e lost m the mists of antiquity. 
Ea’cia the middle mid later stages, as Ave gather Ihem from (he 
Avritings of the. historians of antiquity and from the records 
of the Dark and Middle Ages, shoAV an advance in AA’hich there 
is nothing sudden or abrupt, but rather a process of AA'liat 
may be called tentative development, the groAAdh and en- 
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largeinont of the human mind resulting in and being accom- 
panied liy a gradual improvement of political institutions and 
of I he arts and sciences. In this process there are no leaps 
and hounds ; and it is the work, not of any one race alone, Init 
of thfi iningled rivalry and co-operation of several. Utterly 
dissiiniliir is the ease of the African negro, caught up in and 
whirhid .‘dong with the smft movement of the American de- 
mociracy. In it we have a singular juxtaposition of the moist 
primitive and the mo.st recent, the most rudimentary and the 
most highly developed, types of culture. Not greater is the 
interval which separates the chipped flints of the Stone Age 
from the Maxim gun of to-day. A body of savages is vio- 
lently carried across the ocean and set to work as slaves on 
the plantations of masters who are three or four thousand 
j'-ear.s in advance of them in mental capacity and moral force. 
They are treated like horses or oxen, are kept at labour by the 
lash, are debarred from even the elements of education, have 
no more status before the law, no more share in the thought 
or the culture of their orvner than the sheep which he shears. 
The children and grandchildren of those whom the slave-ship 
brought to the plantation remain like their parents, save indeed 
that they have learnt a new and highly developed tongue and 
have caught up so much of a new religion as comes to them 
through preachers of their own blood. Those who have house- 
work to do, or who live in the few and small towns, pick up 
some knowledge of white ways, and imitate them to the best of 
their power. But the great mass remain in their notions and 
their habits much what their anc(!stor,s were in the forc!st.s of 
the Niger or the Congo. kSuddenly, even more .suddenly than 
they were, torn from Africa, they find themselves, not only 
freed, but made full citizens and active member.s of the most 
popular government the world has seen, treated as fit to bear 
an equal part in ruling, not themselves only, hut also tlioir recent 
masters. Rights Avhich the agricultural labourers of England 
did not obtainA'ill 1885 were in 1807 thrust u]ion these chiidreu 
of nature, whose highest form of pleasure had hitherto been to 
(.'.‘■-ipcr to the strains of a banjo. 

This tremendous change arrested one set of influences that 
were telling on the negi'o, and put another set in motion. The 
relation .of master and serviint came to an end, and ivith it the 
discipline of compulsory labour and a great part of such inter- 
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course as there had h(;eu between the white and tlu' ] )la(‘lc I'act's. 
Very soon the whites (x^jran to draw awaj' from the iic'sro, u-ho 
liceaine less a friend in fact the more he was air equal in i henry. 
Prc.sently the mixture of blood diminished, a mixture ndiich mar' 
have been doinp,' something for the blaciks in leavening tlieir mas,-, 

— only slightly on the plantations, i)ut to sonu* extent in the 
towiLsand among the domestic servants, — with iKa-sonsof su])e- 
rior capacitiy and talent. On the other hand, there were immedi- 
ately turned on the frcedman a volume! of ik'w forecis which had 
scarcely affected liim a.s a .slave. Tie hud now to care foi- liim.-Jclf, 
in sickness and in health. Ho might go wliere he would, ami 
work as much or as little as he pleased. He had a vote to give, 
or to sell. Education became accessible ; and facilities for ob- 
taining it were accorded to liini, first by his Noithcrn liberators, 
and thereafter, though insufReieiitly, b.y his old masters also. 
As he learned to road and to vote, a crowd of modern American 
ideas, political, social, religious, and (!eonomic, poured in upon 
him through the newspaiiers. No such attempt has ever been 
made before to do for a race at one stroke what in other times 
and countries nature has spent centuries in doing. Other races 
have de, sired freedom ami a share in political power. They, 
have had to strive, and their efforts have braced and disciplined 
them. But the.se tilings were thrust upon the negro, who found 
himself emliarrassed by boons he had not thought of demanding. 

To understand how American ideas work in an African brain, 
and how American institutions are affecting African haljits, 
one nuist consider what are the character and gifts of the negro 
himself. 

Ho is by nature affectionate, docile, pliable, submissive, and 
in these resjiccts most unlike the Red Tndiaii, w']io,se conspicu- 
ous traits are pride and a certain dogged inflexibility. Ec is 
.seldom cruel or vindictive, — whicli the Indian often is, — nor i.s 
lie prone to violence, except when spurred by lu.st or drink, 
H is intelligence i.s rather quick than solid ; and though not want- 
ing in a sort of shrewdness, he shows the chiklishness as well as the 
lack, of self-control which belongs to the primitive peoples. A 
nature highly impressionable, emotional, and unstable is in him 
aiipropriatcly accompanied by a love of music, while for art hi! lias 

— unlike the Red Indian — no taste or turn whatever. Sueli 
talent as he has runs to words ; he learns languages easily and 
speaks fluently, but show''s . no capacity for abstract thinking, 
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for seieutific inquiry, or for any kind of invention. It is, liovr- 
ever, not .so conspicuously on the intellectual side that his weak- 
ness li('s, a.s in ihe sphere of will and action. Having neither 
fore.sight nor '‘roundsight,” he is heedless and unthrifty, easily 
elated and depressed, with little tenacity of purpo,se, and but a 
feeble wish to better his condition. Sloth, like that into which 
the negroes of the Antilles have sunk, cannot be geuia-ally 
chargTui upon the American coloured man, partly perliaps be- 
cause tlie climate is less enervating and nature less bountiful. 
Although not so steady a workman as is the white, he is less 
trouble.somc to his omploj'’crs, because less disposed to strike. 
It is by his toil that a large pai-t of the cotton, rice, and sugar 
crop of the South is now raised. But any one who knoAvs the 
laborious ryot or coolie of the East Indies is struck by the 
difference between a race on Avhieh ages of patient industry 
have left their stamp and the volatile cliildren of Africa. 

Among tlie modes or avenues in and by Avhieli the influences 
of white America are moulding the Negro, five deserve to he 
specially noted, those of the schools, of the churches, of literature, 
of industry, and of business or social relations. 

Looking merely at the figures, eknnentary education Avould seem 
to have made extraordinary jjrogrcss. In the former Slave States 
there Avero, in 1907-8, 54.36 per cent of the coloured population of 
school age enrolled on the books of some school, the percentage 
of AA'hite pupils to the Avhite population of school age in the same 
States being 70.34, and the pei’centage of enrolments to popula- 
tion over the AvJiole United States 69.32.' In tlicse States the 
coloured jjcopk! Avere in 1910 33.1 per cent of the total population, 
and the eolonreil pujAils 31.47 per cent of the total school enrol- 
ments. A smaller percentage of them than of whit(.' children is, 
therefori', on the books of the schools; but Avlicn it is rcmiem- 
})erod that in 1865 only an inlinitcsimally small percentage Avere 
at school at all, and that in many States it Avas a penal offence 
to teach a negro to read, the progre.ss made is remarkable. Be- 
tAveen 1877 and 1908, while the AA'hite pupils in the common 
schools of the Soutli increased 156 per cent, the coloured inipils 
increased 191 per cent. It nnist not, hoAvover, be concluded 
from tliese figure, s that nearly the Avhole of the coloured lAojni- 
latiou are growing up possessed eA'rai of the rudiments of edu- 
cation. urhe ratio of attendance to school enrolnmnt was, 
' Report of the Gommissitmer of Ediicalion far lSOS-9. 
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indeed, in 1908 almost as good for the negroes as for the whites 
(62.18 against 66.13), the negroes, both parents and children, 
having a desire for instruction. But th(i school-t(?rnis ar(' so 
short in most of the Southern States that a good many of 
whites and a far larger number of coloured children receive too 
little teaching to enable them to read and write with ease. 
Thus out of the negroes in the old Slave vStatc.s over ten year.s 
of age, nearly 33.4 per cent were in 1910 rctunu'cl as illiterate, s. 
That the amount of higher education — secondary, collegiate, or 
university education — obtained by the negi' 0 (>.s i.s not oiily ab- 
solutely small, but incoraparalrly smaller than that obtained by 
the whites, is no more than might be exiwcted from the fact 
that they constitute the poorest part of the population. The 
total number of institutions of this description was in 1908 
as follows : ' — 

Normal and Industrial schools, 53, with 17,711 pupils. 

Secondary schools, 35, with 8,774 pupils. 

Uuiversitios and ct.dloges,* 47, with 18,859 jiupils. 

Schools ot theology, 14, with 792 pupils. 

Schools of law, 3, witli 9,3 pupils. 

Schools of inecliciiie, dentistry, pharmacy, 3, with 789 pupils. 

These universities are, of course, on a comparatively hum- 
ble ,s(;ale, an<l mo.st of them might rather he called secondary 
schools. The grunts made by tlio State governments nearly all 
go to elementary education, anrl the institution.s which provide 
higher education for the negro are quite unequal to the demands 
made upon them. Swanns of applicants for admi.‘=sion have to 
be turned away from the already o\'('rerowdod existing upper 
aiul normal scliools and collegcis ; and thus the supply of (|ualificd 
teaefiers for the coloured schools is greatly below the needs of the 
case. The total number is at present only 33,000, with 1,800, 000 
pupils to deal with. In the white schools, with 4,092,927 putuls, 
there are 116,539 teachers, a ]n'oportion (aliout 1 teacher to 10 
piipils) obviously much too low, and too low even if wc allow for 
the difference between enrolment and attendance. But the pro- 
portion in the coloured schools is lower still (1 to 65), and tlui 
teachers thcm.selves are less instructed. The need for secondary 
and normal schools is, therefore, still urgent, tlumgb much has 

' Report of the Commissioner of Education for 190S-9. It ia of course to be 
remembered th.it negroes go rather more largely than fornieriy to professioiittl 
schools in the North. 

“ Including preparatory and in-imary depurtmenta of niiiveiBitica. 
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Ijcen and is being done by Northern benevolence for this adnrir- 
iible purposed There is something pathetic in the eagerness of 
llie negroes, parents, young people, and children, to oblain 
instruction. They seem to think that the want of it is what 
keeps them below the whites, just as in the riots which broke out 
in Soutii Carolina during Sherman’s invasion, the negro inob 
Imrnt a library at Columbia because, as they said, it was from 
the hooks that “the white folks got their sense.” .And they 
have a notion (which, to be sure, is not confined to them) that 
it is the want of book-learning which condemns the vast bulk 
of their race to live by manual labor’, and that, therefore, by 
acquiring such learning they may themselves rise in the industrial 
scale. 

In the days of slavery, religion was practically the only civil- 
izing influeneo which told upon the plantation hands. But 
religion, like everidhing else that enters the mind, is conditioned 
by the mental state of the recipient. Among the negroe.s, it 
took a highly emotional and sensational form, in which there was 
little apprehension of doctrine and still le.s,s of virtue, while 
physical excitement constantly passed into ec.stasy, hysterics, 
and the other phrmomena which accom[)any what arc called in 
America camp-meetings. This form it hits liithcrto generally 
retained. The evils have been palpable, but the good has been 
greater than the evil ; and one fears to conjecture what this vast 
mass of Africans might have been had no such influence been 
at work to soften and elevate them, and to create a sort of tie 
between them and their masters. Christianity, however, has 
Ireen among the negroes as it often was in the Dark Ages and as it 
is in some countries even to-day, widely divorced from morality. 
The iiegro preachers, the natural and generally the only leaders 
of their people, are (doubtless with noble exceptions) by no means 
a model class, while through the population at large religious 
belief and even religious fervour are found not incompatible 
with great laxity in sexual relations and a proneness to petty 
thefts. Fortunately, here also there is evidence of im]n’ovement. 
Tlie younger pastors are described as being more rarely lazy and 
licentious than were those of the older generation ; their teaching 

* Among the great, benefactions whose income is applied for the education 
of the coloured people special mention may be made of the Peabody Fund, the 
.Tolin F. .Slater Fund, and the Daiiiol Hand Fund, all r)f which seem to be veiy 
■wisely adininistered. I find the total annual sum given by the North to nor- 
mal and collegiate education among the negroes estimated at a million dollars. 
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appeals less to passion and more to reason. As it is only coloured 
preachers who reach negro congregations, the importance of such 
an improvement can hardly be overestimated. There is, of 
cour.se, an enormous difference between the coloured churches 
in the cities, especially those of the Border State.s, where one 
finds a comparatively educated clergy and laity, with ideas of 
decorum modelled on tho,se of their white neighbors and the 
pure negro di,stricts further south, ^ in some of which, as in parts 
of Louisiana, not merely have the old superstitions been retained, 
but there have been relapses into the Obeah rites and serpent 
worship of African heathendom. How far this has gone no 
one can say. There are parts of the lower Mississippi valley 
as little cxidored, so far as the mental and moral condition of the 
masses is conceiiied, as are the banks of the Congo and the Beiiu(i. 

From what has lieen said of the state of education, it will 
have been gatliEsred that the influence of books is confined to 
extremely feiv, and that even of new.spapers to a small fraction 
of the coloured people. Nevcrthele,ss, the significance of what- 
ever forms the mind of that small fraction must not be under- 
estimated. The few thousamis who read books or magazines, 
the few tens of thousands who see a daily paper, acquire the 
ideas and beliefs and aspiration.s of the normal white citizen, 
subject of course to the inherent differences in race character 
already referred to. They are in a sense more American than 
the recent immigrants from Central Europe and from Italy, 
who are now a substantial element in the population of the 
Middle and Western States. Within this small section of the 
coloured people are the natural leaders of the millions who have 
not yet attained to what may be called the democratic American 
consciousness. And the number of those upon whom books 
and newspapers play, in whom democratic ideas .stimulate cli.s- 

* This is noted by Mr. Bruce iu his book, The Plaiikilion Negro as a Freeman, 
which presents .a strikinp;. thouKh perlmps too gloomy u picture, of the condition 
of the race. . 

Dr. Curry, who knew the South thoroughly, iind admirably adminiatered 
the Slater Fund, says, " One of the chief drawbacks to civilization in the negro 
is tlic exeeeriing dilticulty of giving a predominant ctbical cliiiraetev to 
his religion. In the Black Belt, religion and xdrtue are often (jonsidered ns 
distinct and scparnlile things. The moral element, good character, is eliminated 
from the essential ingredients of Christianity, and good citizenship, womanli- 
nes.s, honesty, truth, chastity, cleanliness, trastworthincss, are not always of 
the I'.Hsence of religions obligation. An intelligent, pious courageous ministry 
is indispensable to anv hopeful attempt to lift up the negro T’Aca." ~~ Atlantic 
MorrfWy for .June, 1892,. p. 732. 
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coiitftiit with tiic present inferiority of their jx'ople, is steadily, 
and in some distriets, rapidly increasing. Tlie effuri.s of those 
^vho are hf'.st fitted to lead have been hitherto cheeked ijy the 
jealon.sy whicli the mass is apt to feel for those wtu.) risi' to 
])roinin('nce ; Irut this tendency may decline, and there will be 
no reason for .surprise if men of eloquence and ambition are oiui 
day found to give voice to the sentiments of their brethren as 
Frerlerick Douglass did.^ 

The influence of industry is another name for the influence of 
self-help. As a slave, the negro was no doubt taught to give 
steady, though unintelligent, labom.’ ; and this vvas probably a 
step forward from his condition in Africa. But labour all of it 
performed under supervision, and none of it followed by any 
advairtage to the labourer except relief from the lassh, labour 
whose aim was to accompli.sh not the best possible but the least 
that would .suffice, did notiiing to raise the character or to train 
the intelligence. Every day’s work that the negro has done 
since he became a freechnan has helped him. Mo.st of the work is 
rough work, whether on the land or in the cities, and is done for 
low wages. But the number of those who, either a.s owners or as 
tenant farmers, rai.se their oum crops for the market, and of 
those who are finding their way into skilled employments, is an 
always increasing nnmher. To raise crops for the market is an 
education in thrift, foresight, and business aptitude, as well as 
in agriculture ; to follow a sldlled industry is to train the intel- 
ligence as well as the hand, and the will as well as the intel- 
ligence. The provi.sion for the instruction of the young negroes 
in any handicraft is still quite inadequate, though sucli insti- 
tutions at Hampton and Tuskegee have set adinhable exam- 
ples,'- and tlie need of means for imparting it is even more 
urgent than is that of secondary schools. It is satisfactory to 
know that the necessity is beginning to be recognized, and 
.some effort made to provide industrial training. The first per- 
son to point out that it was the thing most ireedful, was the 
founder of Hampton, one of the noblest characters of his time, 
the late General S. C. Armstrong. . 

Against the industrial progress of the negro there must lie 

_ 1 1 remember to have listened , to a striking speech by a negro in Ricbmond 
in which he appenled to the historic glories of the State of Virginia, and sought 
to rouse the audience by reminding them that they too were Virginians. 

■ The report of the Commissioner of Education, 1908-9, indicated that 23,160 
pupils wore receiving industrial training in schools above the elementary grades. 
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get two (leiii'CHsing phenomena. One is the increase of insanity, 
marked since emancipation, and probably attributaliie to tlie 
increased facilities winch freedom has given for obtaining litpior, 
and to the stress which independence a]id education have imputed 
on the undeveloped brain of a backward rata;. The other, not 
unconnected with the former, is tin; Jarge amount of crime. 
Most of it is petty crime, cliiefly thefts of hogs and poultry, but 
there are also a good many crimes against wt)men. Seventy 
per cent of the convicts in Southern jails are negi’oes ; ‘ and 
thotigh one must allow for the fact that they are the pooi'('.st part 
of the i^opulation and that the law is ]>rol:)abIy more strictly 
enforced against them than against the whites, this is a propor- 
tion double that of their numbers.'^ Even in the District of 
Columbia more than half the arrests are among the coloured 
people, though they are only one-third of the inhabitants. 

The most potent agency in tlie progi'ess of the humbler and 
more ignorant sections of a community has always been their 
intercourse with those who are moi’e advanced. In the United 
States it is liy their social commixture with the native citizens 
that European immigrants become so cpiickly assimilated, the 
British in two or three years, the Germans and Scandinavians 
in eight or ten. But the pre-ciondition of such commixture is 
the absence of race repulsion ami especially the possiliility of 
intermarriage. In the case of the American negro, the race 
repulsion exists, and fusion by intermarriage i.s deemed impos- 
sible. ’• The day of his liberation was also the day when the 
whites began to shun intercourse with him, and when opinion 
begun to condemn, not merely regular marriage with a person 
of colour, for that had been always forbidden, but even an 
.illicit union.: 

To xinderstand the very peculiar phenomena which mark the 
relations of the two laices, one must distinguish between tlie 
Northern and Southern States. 

In the North there was before the war a marked aversion to 

’ TIio Soiith is still far bohiiicl the North in luaUcris of iirison juauai'cinent. 
Conviets, and aoraetimes white as well ns coloured convicts, are in niiiuy States 
hired out to private employers or companies for- rough work, and very hanshly 
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t-iie ncgi'o and a compl(!t(! absence of social intorcourso with 
him. Tli(i negroes were, of course, atnoiif!; tlie poorest and least 
ediuiatcd i)cvsoiis in the community. Mnt the poorest white 
looked down upon them just a.s much as the richest ; and in 
many Ktatcs they (‘iijoycd no political i-ifthts. The synpnilhy 
felt tor them during the Civil War, the evitlcnce of (iourago 
and capacity for discipline they gave as soldiers in the Federal 
Army, and the dispo.sition to protect them uhich lln' Ih'pnldi- 
can party showed during the Reconstruction period, modi- 
fied this aversion ; and in the North they are not subject to any 
legal disabilities. They are occasionally admitterl to some inferior 
politicar dffioo, or ei tn to a scat in a State legislature. The 
Women’s Christian d imjn i im e Union receives them as members, 
and so does Ihc Grand Army of tlie Republic, though tliej’' are 
grouped in distinct ■■posts." People sometimes take pleasure 
in going out of their w ly to lompliment them. A coloured stu- 
dent was once, chosen by his compatrions at Harvard University 
to be the “cla.ss orator” of the year; and I know of eases in 
which the law.yer.s of a city have signed memorials recom- 
mending a coloured barri,ster for appointment to an important 
Federal office. Nevertheless, there is practically no social inter- 
mixture of white and colonrccl people.j Except on the Pacific 
coast, a negro never sits down to dinner with a white man, 
in a railway refreshment-room. Yo\i never encounter him at a 
private party. He is not received in a hotel of the better sort, 
no matter how rich he may be. He will probal)ly lie refused 
a gla.ss of soda water at a drug store. H.e is not shaved in a place 
frequented liy white men, not even by a barber of his own colour. 
He ^vorships in a church of his own. No native whif.e woman 
would dream of receiving his addre.sses. Kindly condescension is 
the best he can look for, accompanied by equality of access to a 
bu.sinoss or profession. Bocial equality is utterly out of his reach, 
and in many districts he has not even ecinaiity of economic 
opportunity, for the white labourer may i-efuse to work with 
him and his colour may prove a bar to his obtaining employ- 
ment except of tile lowest kind. ' ■ 

In the Boutli, on the otlier hand, the whites had liefore the 
war no sense of personal repulsion from the negro. The do- 
mestic slave was in the closest relation with his master’s family. 
Sometimes he was his master’s. trusted friend. The white child 
grew up iritli the lilack child as its playmate. The legal in- 
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ccnuility wus so immense that familiarity \vas not felt to involve 
any disturbance of the attitude of command. With emancipa- 
tinu there must needs come a change; Init the cliange would 
have come more gently, and left a better relation sul)si, sting, 
had it not !)(‘en for the unhappy turn wliicli things took in the 
Heeoivstructioii period imder the dominanc(! of tlu' negi'O vote. 
The white people were then thoroughly frightened. They 
thought that tlui aim of the North was to force tliem to admit 
not only Ihe civic but the social equality of the freodmen, and 
they vesolveil, if one can apply the language of delilierate pur- 
pose to what was rather an unconscious and uncontrolhihle 
impulse, to maintain the social inferiority of the negro as well 
as to exclude him from political power. They deelare that 
they know him better and like him better than the Northern 
people do. That there i.s not among the educated whites of 
the South anj^ ho.stility to tlie race as a race is true enough. 
The sons of the planters, and of the better elas.s generally, 
have kindly recollections of their former slaves, and gel on well 
with their negro servants and workmen ; while among the freed- 
men, now comparatively few, there is still a loyal attachment 
to the children of their former masters. The poor whites, 
however, dislike the negroes, resfent the slightest assumption 
of equality on the part of the latter,* and .show their hatred by 
violence, sometimes even by ferocity, when any disturbance 
arises or when a negro fugitive has to be pursued. Except 
so far as it is involved in domestic service, the servants in the 
South being, nearly all negroes, thez'e is now little intercourse 
between Avhitcs and blacks. In many States the law require.s 
the railroad and even the street-car companies to provide 
separate cars for the latter, though there are cities, such a.s 
Biiltimore and Washington, where the same cars are usfid by 
both racies. In most parts of the South a person of colour 
cannot cutc>r a public refreshment-room Used by the whites 
except as the sen-vant of a white ; and one may see the most 
respectable and, possibly, even educated coloured woman, 
|)erhaps ahnoi?t white, forced into the coloured car among I'ough 
negroes, while the black nurse in charge of a white child i.s ad- 
mitted to the white car. The two races are eveiywhere I aught 
in distin(.!t schools and colleges, though in one or two placc&| 

A Virgiriiau obscrvfjd to me, “Our whites don’t molest the neRions so ' 
as the negroes don't presume 1 ” 
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negroes have been allowed to study in the medical or law classes. 
They worship in different churches. Though the negroes read 
tlie ordinary papers, they also support their ovni distinct organs. 
They have distinct Young Men’s Christian Associations. With 
some exceptions in the case of unsldlled trades, they are not ad- 
mitted to trade uuion.s.‘ In concert halls and tlieatres, if the 
coloured are admitted at all, it is to an hiferior part of the cham- 
ber. They are, however, sometimes called to serve on juries. 
Civil justice is mostly fairly administered as between the races, 
but not criminal justice. In most parts of the South a white 
man would run little more risk of being hanged for the murder 
of a negro than a Mussuhnan in Turkey for the murffer of a 
Christian. 

Under so complete a system of separation, it is clear that the 
influence of social intercourse between whites and blacks, an 
influence to which the domestic slaves before the war owed 
much, now counts for little. But the question of the attitude 
of the whites has another side. It means more tlian the sus- 
pension of a civilizing agency. Some Southern observers say 
that the coloured generation which has grown up since the war, 
and which has been in less close touch with the white people 
than were the slaves and freedmen of the last generation, is 
less friendly to tliem. It has lost the instinctive sense of 
subservience and dependence, and its more educated raem- 
bors feel acutely the- contrast between their legal equality and 
their inequality in every other respect. 'The low i class 
are also often unfriendly, prone to suspicion and violence. 
In this situation there lie possibilities of danger. The 
strained relations of the races appear most frequently in the 
lynchings of negroes. It is extremely hard to ascertain tlie 
truth of (lie reports regarding these lawless acts. But thciro 
can lie 110 doubt that over the South and, to a smaller 
extent, in the North also, negroes accused of assassinating 
white men, or of outraging white women or children are fre- 
quently seized by white mobs and summarily Idlled ; that 
occiisioually, though probably not often, an innocent man 
perishes, and that the Idllmg is sometimes aiicompanicd liy cir- 
cnmstancos of revolting cruelty. Now and then tlie culiirit 
is burned alive. Often his body, after he has been hanged, is 

> Their unions were however .idmitted to the federation of the Knights of 
Liiljor. Sometimes there is a coloured union acting in eonjimction with a white 
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ii(l(U(‘(l with bulJets, a piece of barbarism akin to the Easleni 
hal )it (jf mutilating the corpses of the slain. The excuses offered 
for th(5se acts are that wliite women, aspecially iu spar.sely 
inhabited regions, are in considerable danger from tlie lust of 
brutal negroes, and that the swift ap 2 n-ehen.sion and .‘^liiugliter 
of the culprit not only strikes greater dread than the regular 
])roce.ss of justice, but does not gratify the negro’s enjoyment of 
the pomp and ceremony of a formal trial befoi-e a judge. It is 
also declared, and with truth, that whites also are lynched, though 
not so frequently and in a less atrocious way,^ that the negroes 
themselves oooasionallj'- Ijmeh a negro, that it is hard for the 
executive authority, with no force except the militia at its com- 
mand, to jorotect prisoners and repress di.sorder, and that the 
lynchings are the work of a comparatively small and rude part 
of the white population : the better citizens disapproving, but 
being unable or unwilling to interfere. 

Whatever palliations may be found in these circum.stances, 
— and it is quite true that in a thinly peopled and nnpoliced 
country white women do stand in serious ri.sk, — there can 
be no doubt that the practice, of lynching has a jsernicious 
effect on the white.s them, selves, accustoming them to cruelty, 
and fostering a spirit of lawlessness which tells for evil on every 
branch of government and public life. Were the iiegroes less 
cowed by the superior strength and numbers of the whites, 
reprisals, now rare, would be more frequent. Yet oven in a race 
with so little vindictiveness or temper, terrible mischief is done. 
The tendency to accept the leadership of the w'hites, and to seek 
progress rather by industrial and educational than by political 
efforts ha.s been damped, and the establishment of good feeling 
and a sense of public security retarded. The humble negro shuns 
contact wdth the white.s, not laiowing when some hand of i'oughs 
may mishandle him ; and sometimes a lynching is followed by a 
sudden rush of eolourod (migration from the Staliti or district 
wliore it has happened.® The educated and aspiring negro 

( There was, however, an instance some years ago, in which the party which 
was hunting for a white murderer annoimcial their intention of inmiing liim. 
I do not know whether he was caught. I have even read in the iiowspapers of 
a case in which a crowd allowed two women to flog a third to death, but this 
w,as in a wild nioimt.ain region. All the parties were whites. 

2 -When the Territory of Oklahoma was opened for ssttlement, negroes flocked 
in from Mis,souri and Arkansas hoping to obtain better security for themselves 
by then' preBoijce in oonsidorable numbers. . 
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I'osents the savage spirit showTi towards his colour, tlioiigli he 
feels his helplessness too keenly to attempt any action which 
could check it. 

Tins social repulsion and its consequences present a painful 
contrast to the effect of the four previous influences we have 
examined. As respects their intelligence, their charac.ter, their 
habits of indirstry, the coloured people are in most Stales mak- 
ing real progress. It is a pi-ogress very unciqual as regards the 
diiierent region.s of the country, and perhaps may not extend to 
some districts of the so-called lllack Belt, which stretches from 
the coast of South Carolina across the Gulf States. It is most 
evident in the matter of education, less evident as respects 
religion and the influence of literature. Its economic result.s 
.are perceptible in the accumulation of property by city workmen, 
in the acquisition of small farms by rural cultivators, in the slow, 
but steady, increase iu the number of coloured people in the 
professions of medicine, hnv, and literature. Were it accom- 
panied by a growth of good feeling between whites and negroes, 
and a more natural and friendly intorciour.se between them in 
business and in social matters, the horizon would be bright, and 
the political difficulties, vvliich I shall presently describe, need 
not cause alam. This intercourse is, however, conspicuously 
absent. The progress of the coloured people has been accom- 
panied by the evolution of social classes within their own body. 
Wealthy and educated negroes, such as one may now find in 
cities like Baltimore, Louis\dlle, Richmond, Atlanta, and New 
Orleans, have come to form a cultured group, who are looked up 
to by the poorer class.* But these cultured gi-oups are as little 
in contact with their white neighboui's as are the humblest 
coloured labourers, perhaps even less so. No prospect is open 
to them, whatever wealth or culture they may acquire, of find- 
ing an entrance into white sociioty, and they are made to feel in a 
thousand way,s that they belong to a caste condemned to per- 
petual inferiority. Their spokesmen in the press have latterly 
so fully realized the position a.s to declare that they do not seek 
social equality with the whites, that they are quite willing to 

The mulattoes or quadroons are, as a rule, more advanced than the pure 
blacks, and are alleged to avoid intermarriage "with the latter. Now and then, 
however, a pure lilaclc may be found of remarkablo intelligence. Such a one, 
a Louisiana farmer, who read and talked with sense and judgment about the 
Greek philosophers, is described in the graphic and instructive Bketohes called 
Siudics in (hii South -r- Ailmdic Moiithly tov Vchixiaxy, 
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l^uild up a scpartit(! society of their owui, and seek neither iiilur- 
inarriage nor social intercourse, but that what they do ask is 
equal opportunity in business, the professions, and polilics, 
e(iual rcoosniticni of the worth of their manhood, and a rliscon- 
tinuanee of the social humiliations they are now compelled to 
endure. 

From this attempt to sketch the phenomena of the present, 
I procecfl to consider the future. The future has two prol)lem.s 
to solve. One is political ; the other social. How is the determ- 
ination of the whites to rule to be reconciled with the posses.sion 
liy the negroes of equal rights of suffrage ? Flow can the .social 
severance or antagonism of the two races, — by whichever term 
we are to describe it, — the haughty assertion of superiority 
by the whites and the suppressed resentment of the more ad- 
vanced among the coloured people, be prevented from ripening 
into a settled distrust and hostility which may affect the peace 
and prosperity of tire South for centuries to come? 

The methods wherelry the negroes have been prevented from 
exercising the rights of .suffrage vested in them by law have 
been described in the last preceding chapter. These means 
become less violent as the negroes more and more acquiesced 
in their exclusion ; Init whether violent or pacific, they were 
almost uniformly successful. In the so-called Border States, 
the whites have been, in so great a majority that they do not 
care to interfere with the coloured vote, except now and then 
by the use of money. Through the rest of the South the negro 
came to realize that lie would not be permitted to exercise 
any influence on the govcriunent ; and his interc.st in ciomiug 
to the polls declined accordingly. The main cause of this 
resolve of the whites to keep power entirely in their own hands 
is the alarm they feel at the possibility of negro domination. 
A stranger, whetlier from the North or from Europe, tliinks this 
alarm groundless. He perceives that the white.s have not only 
the haliit of command, but also nearly all the proiierty, tlie 
intelligence, and the force of character which exist in tlie 
country. Fie reminds his Southern hosts that the balance even 
of numbers is inclining more and more in their favour ; and 
that the prf)l.iability of Northern intervention on behalf of the 
cxchuh.'d negro voter has become, since the failure of the Federal 
Elections Bill of 1890, extremely slight, while the other con- 
ditions of 1867 can never recur. On this point, however, the 
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Soutliern man is immovable. To him it is a simple question ol 
self-preservation. “We like the negro," said a leader among 
them to me some years ago; “we know he must stay ; we de- 
sire to treat him well. But if he votes, we must vote him, or 
outvote him." 

The results of the policy followed were unfortunate. The 
negroes, naturally docile and disposed to follow the lead of their 
white employer or neighbour, felt themselves suspected, and 
lived in a terror of being stripped of the civic rights which they 
were not suffered to exercise, like the terror which for a time 
possessed them of being thrown back into slavery. So far as 
they voted at all they mostly clung together, and voted solid, 
intimidating or boycotting any one of their number who was 
supposed to be a “bolter." The whites, accustomed to justify 
their use of force or fraud by the plea of necessity, be- 
came callous to electoral malpractices. The level of purity 
and honesty in political methods, once comparatively high, 
declined ; and the average Southern conscience grew to be no 
more sensitive than is that of professional politicians in North- 
ern cities. Nor was the mischief confinetl to elections. The 
existenc.e of this alarm has, by making the South regard the 
negro as the capital question in nati(mal as well as State 
politics, warped the natural growth of political ojiinion and 
political parties upon all those other euiTcnt questions which 
engage the mind of the people, and ha.s to that extent retarded 
their reubsorption intf) the general political life of the Republic. 

These evils were generally recognized. Out of the various 
remedies that were proposed for their cure, three deserve to 
be specially noted. 

The first was (as proposed in the hill of 1890) to give jirotec- 
tion to the coloured voter l)y the action of hVideral officers 
backed by Federal troops. This could, of cour.se, be done 
under the Constitution at Federal elections only, and would 
not cover the eciually important State and local elections. It 
would, moreover (as the discussions of 1890 showed), i)rovoke 
great exasperation sit the South, and might lead to breaches 
of the peace, from which the negroes would be the chief suf- 
ferers. The whole South would resist it, and no small part of 
the Northern people would dislike it, 

A second and opposite remedy was to repeal the Fiftticnth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, and leave each State 
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free to exclude negroes from the suffrage. This phut, all hough 
sometimes put forward by men of ability, w'^as even luore im- 
practicable than the preceding one. A majority of tliri'ti- 
fourths of the States could not possibly be sttcured for the 
repeal of a provision which the Northern people regard as 
sealing one of the main results of the Civil War. 

The third suggested scheme was to limit the suffrage by 
some educational or even .some pecuniary qualification — al- 
though American sentiment dislikes a property qualification, 
calculated to exclude many or most of the negroes, nol as ne- 
groes, but because they were ignorant or poor. Sucli a scheme, 
though proposed by Gen. Wade Hampton in Soutli ( 'aroliua as 
far back as 1867, was not tried until 1890, when ZMi-^sissippi, 
by her Constitution of that year,* provided that a person 
applying to be registered as a voter “shall be able to read 
any section of the Constitution, or be able to understand the 
same when read to him, or to give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof.” 

The advantages of such a method are obvious, and have 
suggested its adoption in a British coloiry where the presence 
of a large coloured population raised a problem not dis- 
similar to that we have been examining.^ Recognizing the 
need of knowledge and intelligence for the due exercise of po- 
litical power, it excludes a large mass of confessedly incom- 
petent per.sons, while leaving the door open for those negroes 
whose instructed capacity brings them up to the level of the 
bulk of the wliites, and who, in some placses, may be now from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the whole negro population. Thus 
it may operate, irot only as an imiirovcmcnt in the electoral 
body, but as an imtentivc to educational progress. 

Tlie obstacle.s to tlus adoption of the jjlan were, however, 
sfirious. One was that in disfranchising their negroes for 
want of education, most Southern States would have also to 
disfranchise that part of their white population, which was 

1 There Wiis one negro member in the Convention that enae,t(;d tliis Consti- 
tution, whieh was never (bo it noted) submitted to the popular vote. 

^ In Caiee Colony the Franchise and Ballot Act of 181)2 raised the (previ- 
ously very low) property qualifieation for the suffrage, and provided (§ 6) 
that no person shall be registered as an elector “ unless he is able to sign hia 
name and write his address, and occupation.” These provisions disqualify 
the grCiit bulk of the native coloured people, few of whom have, as may be 
supposed, any interest in politics. . 
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lielow any educational standard high enough to exclude I, he 
mays of negrofis. The percentage of illiterates to tins whole 
population /over ten, years of age was in 1890 in the South- 
eastern States 14.5 and in the South-woi.stcrn 15. To expect 
these voters (aliout 1,412,000) to disfranchise themselves for 
tlie sake of excluding negroe.s was to exjject too nmch. Tlie 
otluir was that every limitation of the suffrage might iliniinish pro 
tmitn (Amendment XIV.) a State’s representation in Federal 
r-leetions, thereby weakening its in^luenc(^ ' in h'cderal affairs 
and mortifying its self-esteem. The State of Mississi]5])i, while 
facing, as it safely might, this possibility, evaded the former diffi- 
culty by the ingtmious loophole under which the registering 
oflicials may sidmit whites who, though illiterate, are able to give 
a “reasonable interpretation” of any section of the State Con- 
stitution. Such whites have, one is told, been able to satisfy 
the officials far more generally than have the negroes. And if 
this particular section happens to be put to them, their common 
sense will find its interpretation obvious. Other States have 
siuee 1890 tried other methods, which are mentioned in the 
following chapter. 

Even graver than the political difficulties which have been 
described is the social problem raised by the coexistence on the 
same soil, under the same free government, of two races so 
wiflely differing that they do not intermingle. Social disparity 
or social oppression cuts deeper than any political severance; 
and time, so far from curing the mischief, seems during, the 
last thirty or forty years to have aggravated it. Politics leave 
untouched large jairts of the field of human life, even in the 
United States; and the political inferiority of the coloured 
race;, since it is the; result of their I'etarded intellectual develop- 
ment, seems in ac(!ord with nature. Social inferiority, which 
i.s felt at every moment, and which reduces or destroj^s the 
sense of human brotherhood, is a more serious matter. 

This problem is, moreover, a new one in lii, story, for the 
relations of the ruling and subject races of Elurope and A.sia 
supply no parallel to it. Viffioever examines the records of the 
past will find that the continued juxtaposition of two races 
has always been followed either by the di.sappearance of the 
weaker or by the intermixture of the two. Whore race antag- 
onisms still remain, as in parts of Eastern Europe, and on a far 
larger scale in Asia, one may expect a similar solution to be 



ultiniately readied. In Transylvania, for iu.slanc-e, Sjixon.s, 
Magyars, and Roumans stand apart from one anothei', all llin'o, 
but c.specially the two latter, mutually suspnnous and politically 
liostile, So furtliei- cast one finds strong rcligiou.s antagonisms 
(not without serious attendant evils), such as tliose of Sunnis, 
Shiahs, and Clhristiaiis in AVestern Asia, or of Hiiulns and 
Mussulmans in India, antagonisms, however, which only par- 
tially coincide with race differenee.s, and have tlirown the 
latter ciuite into the shade. In all such cases, ho\vc\-er, though 
one race or religion may be for the moment domiiumt, there 
is no necessary or permanent distinction between them; and 
there is, if the religious difficulty can be overcome, a po.ssi- 
bility of intermarriage. Other cases may be suggo.sted where a 
fusion is improbable, as between the Briti.sh and the natives in 
India, or the colonists and the natives in South Africa. But the 
European rulers of India are a mere handful in coiu]>ari.son with 
the natives, nor do they settle in India so as to form a part of 
its permanent population. In New Zealand, the Maoris, hitherto 
a diminishing body, though now just maintaining their numbers, 
live apart on their own lands, but seem likely to be ultimately 
absorbed by the whites. In Western South America the 
Spanish settlers have, in some regions, very largely mingled their 
blood with that of the native Indian, s, and may ultimately become 
as much blent with the latter as has befallen in Mexico. The 
peculiar feature of the race problem as it presents itself in the 
United States is, that the negroes are in many di.stricts one- 
third or even one-half of the population, are forced to live in 
the elo.sest local contiguity with the whites, and arc for the 
purposes of industry indispensable to the latter, yet arc so 
sharply cut oft' from the whites by colour and all that colour 
means, that not merely a mingling of blood, but any social ap- 
proximation, is regarded with horror, and perpetual severance 
is deemed a law of nature. 

From sucli a position what issue? One hears little said in 
America of any possible issue, partly because the nation is 
tired of the whole subject, which has, in one form or anolher, 
vexed it ever since the early days of last century, partly be- 
cause every plan that has been suggested is open to patent 
objections. Several, however, may deserve to be mentioned. 

Even long before the war, and often since, it has been pro- 
po.sed that the negroes should be retran.sported to Africa. The 
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petty and wtusnaut Republic of Liberia owes its origin to the 
idea lliat it might furnish a home for Afro-American freetlmeii, 
and a centre whence they might be dispersed in larger and 
larger numbers tlirougb their ancient home. But in 1910 the 
more or less civilized population of Liberia of American origin 
was ojily some 18,000, the million of other inliabitants being 
aborigines, and the badly administered State was unable to pay 
its way. 

Thert', are two fatal objections to the plan of exporting the 
SoutlK'i'u negroes to Africa. One is that they will not go ; the 
other that the whites cannot afford to let them go. There is 
nothing to attract them in tlie prospect of being uprootf-xl from 
their homes in a country where the comforts of civilization 
are attainable by industry, and thrown upon a new shore, 
already occupied by savages of whose very languages, except 
in the few spots where English is .spoken, they are ignorant.' 
The Soutliern whites, so far from encouraging, would resist 
their departure ; for it would mean the loss of the labour by 
which more than half the crops of the South are raised, and 
a great part of her mining and iron-working industries carried 
on. Much of the country might, for a time at least, remain 
untilled and useless were the negro to disappear; for of the 
introductio]! of coolie labour from India there can be no talk 
in a nation whicli has so .strictly forbidden the entrance of 
Chinese. The negro, m short, is essential to the material pros- 
perity of the South, and his departure would mean ruin to it. 
Even now, the Atlantic States do what they can to prevent 
their coloured labourers from leaving them to go west.^ 

Apart from these obstacles, the transfei’ence of rnairy mill- 
ions of people from one continent to another is beyond the 
horizon of the pos.sible. Their annual increase exceeds 200,000, 
quite as large a nmnber as could be, in a single year, conveyed 
to and provided for in Africa. How many emigrant ships, and 
at what cost, would be needed even for this, not to speak of 
the far larger expenses needed to keep them from starving 
till they had begun to scatter themselves through the interior 
of Africa ! To proceed by transporting even 200,000 a year, 

1 A variation of this suggestion has been that while the pure blacks should 
be exported to Africa, the (usually more advaiieed) nmlattoos and tiuadroons 
might go to reclaim the Antilles. See An Appeal to Pharaoh; New York, 1890. 

“ Some States punish with fines or imprisonment any one entering the State 
for the purpose of endeavouring to draw tho negroes to States further west. 
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would bo to try to empty a ruiming stream by a ladle. The 
notion of such a solution has been abandoned by all .sensible 
men in America, though here and there a belated voice repeat-s 
it. 

Easier seems the alternative plan of setting apart for the 
coloured people certain districts of the comitry, such as, for 
instance, the southern part of the Atlantic coast region and 
the lowlands of the Gulf, and moving them into thc.se dis- 
tricts from the re.st of the country, as Oliver Cromwell drove 
the wild Irish into Connaught. But neither doe.s this solution 
find any favour in America. No State would consent to sec 
even a part of its territory cut off and allotted to the nogroe.s, 
to be by them adraini, stored in their own way. The riist of the 
country would hardly admit a purely black State to he repre- 
sented in Congress and to vote in Presidential elections on 
equal terms. And in many parts of the Sohth, which are 
better suited for whites than for negroes, and in which, there- 
fore, the white population i,s now much larger, the leading in- 
dustries would suffer severely from the removal of negro labour. 
Northern Alabama, for instance, is in point of climate a region 
well fitted for whites. But the iron works there employ great 
number.s of negroes who are found efficient, and whose place 
might not be ea,sily filled. Virginia is, in the main, a white 
State. But not only the gronnng of tobacco, but also its prep- 
aration for the market, is a negro indiustry; and it would be 
no simple matter to find white work-people to do it equally 
well and cheaply. This scheme, therefore, may also be dis- 
missed as outside the range of practical politics. 

There remains the suggestion that the method by which race 
antagonisms have been so often removed in the past in the 
Old World, and to some extent (as, for instance, in Alexico) in 
the New World also, may eventually be applied in the United 
States ; that is to say, that the two races may be blent by in- 
termarriage into one. To some Europeans, and to a very few 
old survivors of the Abolitionist party in the North, tins solution 
ajjpear.s possible arid even natural. To all Southern sentiment 
it is .shocking. I have never met a Southern man, whether 
born there or an incomer from the North, who would even dis- 
cuss the possibility of such a general commixture of Avhite.s and 
blacks as Brasil has begun to . show or as exists in .some 
Mussulman countries. In no Southern State can such a 
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inui-ria,si;(' lx* l('»al].y contracted; and what is more remarkal)l<;, 
in every youtlionr State such unions are excessively rare. 
Even ill the Nortli, wlicre the aversion to negro blood is 
now less striiug, “nii.scogenation,” as they call it, is deemed 
such a disgi'iice to t he white who contracts it that one seldom 
hears of its occurrisnce. Enlightened Southern men, who have 
thiiiuselves no dislike to the black race, justify this horror of 
iaU-miarritige liy itrguing that no benefit which might thereby 
aijcrue to the luigroes could balance the evil which would befall 
the i-est of the- community. The interests of the nation and of 
luimairity itself would, in their \dew, suffer by such a permanent 
debasement of the Anglo-American race as would follow. Our 
English blood is suffering eirough already, they say, from the 
hitrusion (jf infei’ior stock from Continental Europe; and we 
should be brought down to the level of San Domingo were we 
to have an infusion from Africa added. Tills is the argument 
to which reason appeals. That enormous majority which does 
not reason is swayed by a feeling so strong and universal that 
there seems no chance of its abating within any assignable 
time. Revolutions in sentiment are, no doubt, conceivable, but 
they are more rare than revolutions in politics. 

We arrive, therefore, at three conclusions. 

I, The Negro will stay in North America. 

ri. He will stay locally intermixed with the wliite population. 

III. He will stay socially distinct, as an alien element, unab- 
sorbed and imabsorbable. 

His position may, how'ever, change from wdiat it is now. 

He may more and more draw' southwards into the lower and 
hotter regions along the coasts of the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Whether in the more northerly States, such as Mary- 
land and Missouri, he will -decrease, may be doubtful. But 
it is certainly in those southerly regions that his chief future 
increase may be expected. In otlicr words, Ire will lie a relatively 
smaller, and probably much sm.aller, element than at present 
in the whole popiihitioii north of latitude 30°, and a relatively 
larger one south of latitude 33°, and east of longitude 94° W. 

This change would have both its good and its evil side. It may 
involve les.s frequent occasions for collision between the two 
races, and may disjrose the negroes, where they are compara- 
tively few, to acquiesce less reluctantly in white predominaiKie. 
But it will afford scantier opportunities for the gradual elevation 
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of the race in the districts rvhere they are most numerous. 
(Jontact with the whites is the chief condition for the progress 
of the negro. Where he is isolated, or where he greatly out- 
numbers tlie whites, his advance will be retarded, altliough 
nothing has yet occurred to justify the fear that he will, even 
along the Gulf coast, or in the sea islands of Carolina, sink to 
the level of the Haytian. 

The Negro may, indeed, in time he doubtless will, though 
more rapidly in some regions than in others, continue to ad- 
vance iti education, intelligence, and wealth, as well as in 
habits of thrift and application. Such progress may seem fin 
unmixed good. Yet it can hardly fail to be accompanied in 
that small minority rvho advance most quickly, by a grow- 
ing discontent with the social disabilities imposed upon the 
race. It will give them greater capacity for organization, 
possibly greater tenacity and courage, than they now possess ; 
and these very things might, by alarming the whites, tend to 
widen the chasm between the races. 'Whether the coloured 
people will be any better able to give effect to any resentment 
they may feel, i>s doubtful, so great is the disparity in strength. 
But they might be more embittered, and this embitterrnent, re- 
acting upon white sentiment, might retard the working of those 
healing influences which the progress of civilization generally 
brings in its train. Already one hears the younger whites of the 
South talk of the growing “uppishness” and impertinence of the 
negro, as things to be resented and punished. 

That sense of haughty superiority which other nations note in 
the English has in their Indian dominions done much to destroy 
the hapiry effects of the enormous .social and ecoiioniic improve- 
ments which the rule of Britain has effected. A young indigo 
planter, or a lieutenant only just neleased from school at home, 
will treat ivith wanton insolence or contumely natives of the 
highest caste, perhaps of dignified social position and ancient 
lineage ; and though Government punishes these offences in the 
I'aro cases when they are brought to its knowledge, the sentiment 
of Anglo-Indian society scarcely condemns them. Thus the very 
classes whom rank and education might have been expected to 
render loyal to British authority arc alienated. 'When, similar 
tcndencio!.s appear in the Anglo-American of the South, the 
Englisliman, who knows how not a few of his own counivrymen 
behave to tire ancient and cultivated races of the East whom they 
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liave conquered, feels that he is not entitled to sit in judg- 
ment. 

I do not suggest that there is any present political danger 
to the Bepui)lic, or even to any particular Southern State, from 
the plienomena here described. But the evil of these things is to 
be measured not merely by any such menace to political stability 
as they may involve, but also by the diminution of happiness 
which they cause, by the passions hxu’tful to moral progre.s.s they 
perpetuate, by the spirit of lawlessness they evoke, by the con- 
tempt for the rights of man as man which they engender. In a 
world already so full of strife and sorrow it is grievous to see 
jidded to the other fountains of bitterne.s.s a scorn of the strong for 
the weak, anrl a dread Ijy the weak of the strong, grounded on no 
antagonism of interests, for each needs the other, but solely on a 
difference in race and colour. 

Be these evils what they may— and serious as they seem to 
an observer from without, they are in most parts of the South 
not keenly felt in daily life — legislation and administration 
can do comparatively little to remove them. It is, indeed, to 
I)e wished that lynching should be sternly repressed, — some of 
the Southern State governors are doing what they can for that 
purpose, — and that the State .statutes or local rcrgulations 
enforcing separation of blacks from whites in travelling or in 
places of public resort should be at least modified, for they 
press hardly on the educated negroes. But the real change, to 
which the friends of the South and of the negro look forward is 
a change in the feelings of the white people, and especially of 
the ruder and less educated part of them. The political troubles 
I liave described have been tending to pass away under altered 
political conditions. For the social difficulty, rooted deep in the 
characters of the two races, none but moral remedies have any 
promise of potency, and the working of moral remedie.s, sure as 
we believe it to be, is always slow. Neither vail compulsive meas- 
ures quicken that working. In the United State.?, above all other 
countries, one must place one's hopes on what physicians call the 
healing power of Nature, and trust that the forces which make 
not only for eciuality, but also for peace and good-vdll among 
men, will in due time reduce, these evils, as they have reduet'd 
many others. There is no gromid for despondency to any one 
who remembers how hopeless the extinction of slavery seemed 
in 1820 or even in 1850 and who marks tlie progro^ss which the 
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negroes liave made since their sudden liberation. Still less is 
there reason for imiratience, for questions like this lia.N'e in some 
countries of the Old World required age.s for their solution. 
The problem which confronts the South is one of the great 
secular problems of the world, presented here under a form of 
peculiar difficultJ^ And as the present differences between the 
African and the European are the product of thousands of 
years, during which one race was advancing in th<', teinpointc', 
and the- other remaining stationary in the torrid zone, so cen- 
turies may pass before their relations as neighbours and fellow- 
citizens have been duly adjusted. 



CHAPTER XCV 


PUBTHEn BBPJjECTIONS ON THE NEGRO PROBLEM 

The position of the negro race in the United States is so 
peculiar and raises so many questions of the gravest social and 
economic kind that although tho last preceding chapter has been 
revised and adapted to the changes that have occurred since it 
was first writteir, it seems proper to devote some additional 
pages to a consideration of those aspects of the subject which 
strike the observer of to-day.' 

The changes of the last seventeen years have not affected 
the main features of the situation. The larger any problem is 
and the more deeply rooted in the past are the factors which 
determine it, the more sloAvly do those main features alter. 
There has, however, been not only an ampler but also a more 
temperate discussion of the whole matter during the last decade 
than there ever was before. This discussion has been turned 
into new chfumcls by the material development of the South, 
and has revealed in new lights the spirit that now pervades the 
Southern people. 

The recovery of the South from the abyss of ruin into which 
the Civil War had throTO large s<;ctions of it, and especially 
Virginia, South C'arolina, and Georgia, began a little before 
ISSO and lias proceeded with growing sjiocd. The assessed 
valuation of taxable property in the former Slave States rvas 
in 1900 just what it had been in 1860, so long was the 
time needed to repair the losses of the long struggle. That 
r(!(!overy is now visible in all directions, in the bringing of new 
lands under cultivation, in the, opening of mines, in the creation 
of iron and steel works, in the extension of cotton and otlier 
factories, in the rising value of real e, state, and the parallel in- 

‘ Among rccwit boolm to which reference m.iy be made upon tho tnpica dealt 
with iu this cliaptcr are Mr. Kay 8. Baker’s, following llm Cul<irLinf,'Mv. Hloue’a 
Anicrkmi Ruei: ProWe?», Mi-. E. G.' Mrjrphy’s Presmt ^idh and Basis of As- 
cendanev, Dr, Booker T. Washington’s Sforii/ of the Negro, and Professor Albert 
Hart's 7’/((; timlhem South. See also the U.S. Census liulletin, No. S. 
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crease of the revenues of States and cities, in the foimdatiou of 
agricultural and teclmical schools, and the expenditure of larger 
and larger sums upon public instruction, in the building of new 
railroads and the consolidation of many small lines into a few 
great systems which give a quicker and better service. The 
growth of population has not been so marked as in the Northern 
and Western States, but that is largely because very few immi- 
grants from the Old World have hitherto come to the South, ex- 
cept into Texas. For some time past the l)ackward people who 
dwell in the Alleghany highlands have begun to move downwards 
into the manufacturing and mining regions. And latterly a 
movement has begim, evident, though not yet large, of native 
Americans migrating from those jiarts of the North and West 
in which good fanning land has become scarcer and dearer. 
The stream which ran to the West for so many years is now 
no longer able to spread itself out there, and tending to flow 
Southward. Thus the increase of population i.s in the South 
of a wholesome kind, and it promises to continue. 

A result of this progress is to be seen in the cheerful and hopeful 
spirit now visible. Men feel that they have tui-ned the corner, 
and expect an expanding, prosperity. Legislatures are more 
willing to spend money on education ; and legislation is more 
enlightened, though in some States it still lags behind the prog- 
ress of the North. This brighter view of things has affected 
the Southern rdew of the negro. Between 1870 and 1900 his 
presence was to many persons a sort of nightmare. All .sorts 
of absurd dangers were predicted ; all sorts of absurd expedients 
for getting rid of him propounded. A calmer and saner view 
now prevails. The evdls of the Recmrstruction period are not 
forgotten, but as no one thinivs they will ever recur, men can 
discuss the situation quietly and reasonably, feeling that a.s the 
negro cannot be eliminated, the whites must learn to live with 
him and turn his presence to the best account. 

Whatever cau.se the whites may have had for alarm twenty 
or thirty years ago, when the negroes were supposed to be increas- 
ing faster than the whites, has now vanished. They show in 
each cen.sus a smaller percentage not only of the whole xmpulation 
of the Unioir, hut even of the former Slave States, In 1910 the 
percentage of negi’oes to the whole population of the United 
States was 10.9 ; in 1880 it was, 13,1. 

This is attributable partly to a slightly declining birth rate, 
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but more to the still high rate of negro mortality. Infants are 
carelessly or ignorantly treated, and much havoc is wrought 
by diseases wliich, like tuberculosis, are the result of bad sani- 
tary conditions. 

Tlie old controversy as to the capacity of the negro for prog- 
re.ss still rages. But about the fact that he has progressed there 
can he no dispute. What are the figures ? When emancipated 
in 18(12-1865 the ex-slaves had no property at all. In 1910 they 
were cultivating as owners or tenants 893,384 farms. They owned 
in the sixteen Southern States 218,467 farms ; and their 
aggregate iiroperty was estimated as being in 1910 between 

8400.000. 000 and 8500,000,000 (£80,000,000 to £100,000,000). 
Their churches are stated to own property to the value of 

856.000. 000, raised almost entirely by themselves. 

So late as 1900 there were only two negro baulcs in the United 
States ; in 1909 there were believed to be fifty.‘ 

They have entered all the professions. In 1900 there were 
more than 22,000 negro teachers in schools and colleges, more 
than 15,000 ministers of religion, more than 1700 physicians 
and surgeons, more than 700 lawyers. The numbers are doubt- 
less now much larger. About trvo hundred negro newspapers 
are now published, besides w'eekly and monthly magazines. 
Many negroes are filling official posts with credit, and not 
a few have earned the respect and confidence of their white- 
neighbours. 

Their progrcs.s in education has been no less remarkable. 
At the date of emancipation probably less than 10 per cent of the 
freedmen could road and write. In 1870 the percentage of illit- 
erate negro adult males was 83.5. In 1910 it had fallen to 33.3. 
This is naturally by no means so great a reduction as among 
the Soutliern whiti-s of native parentage, among whom the il- 
literates had sunk in 1910 to 7.7 per cent. But it represents an 
immense tulvaiu'c, when the conditions of a Inuikward country 
and a very poor population are considered.- The negrocis have a 
remarkable desire for instruction, and their churclies have since 

' The Story of the Negro, Vol. II, p. 204. It may be added that the indus- 
trial pro! 5 res.s would doubtless have been still greater but for the prevalence of 
tuberculosis and other preventable diseases which depress the efficiency of the 

2 Nowhere in the South is school .attendance compulsory, and the provision 
of schools for negro children is still inadeqiiate in most parts of the country. 
There is an urgent need for more and .better educated teachers. 
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1880 contributed $10,000,000 to kRT to tlieir sciiooJs aid over 
and above the support from public fmids. The iittendaneo at 
the universities and colleges and technical schools has continued 
to grow steadilyd 

That this progress should have been very unequal in different 
parts of the country, and that it should loiave sections of the 
popvdation still far behind, is no more than was lo lie cxpectwl. 
That natural differentiation of the strongci' from the wcialcor, 
of the brighter from the duller, whieli g-oes on in every com- 
munity began among the negroes as soon as Ihe extinclion of 
slavery started the normal social processes by whicli communi- 
ties develop. The kidnapped unfortunates wlio were brought 
from Africa in slave ships had belonged to <liff(n'ent negro Irilios 
in different stages of civilization, and to different ranks and 
clas.se8 in the same tribe, for few if any of tliesc tribes were in 
that lowest kind of savagely whicli knows no rank,s at ail, The 
hold of the slaveship jiunbled them all together, and the planta- 
tion life of toil, enforced by the whip, pressed them all down to 
the same level, though the few who obtained freedom soon 
showed an aptitude to rise. As .soon as that pressure wa.s re- 
moved, natural inequalities of capiacity began to have their 
legitimate effect in raising some faster than other, s. Fortunate 
accidents of enviromnent, the help of friendl.y free negroes, 
the benevolent encouragement of a white ex-master or neigh- 
bour, the accident of admission to a school, heightened the action 
of the advantages which those who were born more capable 
po.ssessed ; until now, after neaidy fifty yearn of freedom, social 
classes have begun to form, and the gap between the best edu- 
cated negroes practising a profession or conducting a large busi- 
ness and the ignorant field labourer has become a wide one. 
Inequalities have reappeared, although those which we find 
among tlie American negi’oes to-day are different from tho.se 
that existed between their African ancestors before the heavy 
roller of servitude had passed over the captives. 

Though a large part of the coloured population is still ignorant 
and backward, especially in the hottest parts of the Gulf States 
and along the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia, liui geiuiral 
advance i.s b.v no means confined to the townsfolk. On the (ion- 
trary, one is often told that the least desirable ucgroc.s are the 

* The imperfection of the stot&tics, owing to tho neglect of some institutions to 
supply statements, makes it impossible to give complete figures on this subject. 
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lowo'i’ f“liiss who live hi the cities, while the most solid and indus- 
trious are the small farm ownere and the artisans in the villages. 
There has certainly been a real and general progress among 
these better classes. It is visible in the better houses they in- 
habit, in the better method of cultivation some of them employ, 
in the figures that record the savings they place in the banlis. 
Nor sliould the instances be forgotten in which the Negro has 
.shown his capacity to do things for himself in a practical way. 
At Calhoun in Alabama there were lately nearly one hundred 
who had bought or were bujung faims, having saved $80,000 for 
the purpose. The purely negro tomi of Mound Bayou in the 
Mississippi delta, with a population of 2000, is well governed, 
orderly, and prosperous, and there is a co-operative organiza- 
tion called the Farmers’ Improvement Society in Texas, wliosn 
members have helped one another forward in many ways till 
they came to own 71,000 acres of land and were able to ei’ocd 
an agricultural college to give farm training to their children. 
There are many associations among the negroes, both co-opera- 
tive and charitable, and by them much good has boon effected. 
Though there are some whites, politicians and others, who, 
taking their notion of the coloured people from the illiterate 
plantation labourers and the shiftless criminal loafers of the 
cities, deny that the negro has advanced, and though there are 
other, s who think that he is advancing more than is compat- 
ible with white ascendancy, still tlie majority of the educated 
white people in the South see, recognise, ami gladly recognise, 
that the standard of industry, thrift, and education is rising 
and that it is for the benefit of the South as a whole hardly 
less than for the negroes that it should rise. Steady and efficient 
labour is one of the most urgent needs of the country. The 
more the negro advances, the more lie acquires ; the larger 
become his wants, so much the better is his labour ; the more 
industrious and educated he is, the less prone is In; to vagrancy 
and to crime. It is among the ruder and more ignorant sort 
of white people that nearly all of the opposition to the educa- 
tion of the coloured is to be found. 

But all the Southern whites, however they may otherwise 
difi'er, agree in desiring to eliminate the Negro as a factor in 
politics. In 1890, Mississippi led the way in this direction by 
her new Coirstitution. Six other States have followed in her 
steias, viz.. South Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama, Virginia, 
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Jjoiiisiaiui, 1111(1 Georgia. In the new constitutioiial provisions 
of these Btates, intended to exclude the bulk of the negroes, 
there is not a word regarding “ race, colour, or previous con- 
dition of servitude,” as a ground of di.scrimination, so the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution is not 
directly infringed. The aim in view, an aim frankly avowed 
and justified, has been attained by provisions reciuiring the 
person who applies to be registered as a voter to have paid his 
taxes and to prove his possession of an educational or property 
qualification. Such tests (low as they Avcrc fixed), while ex- 
cluding the bulk of the negroes, would exclude a good many 
whites also, so it becanio necessary to ojicn soiiu' other door 
through which whites with neither education nor pro])erty 
might enter. This was done in North Carolina and Louisiana 
by the so-callefl “ grandfather clause ” which admitted any one 
whoso father or grandfather had been a voter bc'fore 18(37, while 
several other States granted registration to war veterans or 
their deseendants.1 Things were so arranged that liy one door 
or another nearly all the whites could find their way in, while 
the control of registration by white officials made it easy to 
exclude negroes whoso claim was at all doubtful, or whom it 
was desired to keep out. In Alabama it was estimated that 
only 5 per cent of the negroes would under her new Constitu- 
tion keep the suffrage, and in Louisiana the number was re- 
duced from 130,000 to 5300. In the remaining four of the 
States that seceded, viz., Tennessee, Ai'kausas, Florida, and 
Texas, no constitutional change has been deemed needful. In 
them the negroes are a smaller part of the population, and 
have not been in practice a voting force. Any attempt 

‘ In lOlO OldahomiA iimi-tKluil liev Cimatitutioii l),v Lnacrtiiifs the fnllo-winf' 
provision: “ No pei-son sli:ill bo registered as an elector or vote in any doction, 
unle.ss he bo able to read and write any section of the Constitution of the State, 
but no person who was on January Ist, ISfiti, or at any thno prior thereto, en- 
titled to vote under any form of govenimont or who at tliat time resided in 
Kojiu! foreian nation, and no lineal descendant of .sucli porsoij, sliall bo denied 
tile right to vote l.iecnuso of Ids inability, so to road ami write sootioiis of sucii 
Constitution." 

The eiuuitment of such a provision in Oklahoma, which was not a Statt: till 
1907, and in which there were nev'cr any slav'es except a few belonging to the 
Red Indians who were its only inhabitants till long after ;he Civil War, is the 
more remarkable because the negroes are a small minority of the population. 

It ha.s been alleged, with what truth I know not, that irregularities occurred 
in the taking of the popular vote on this question ; and the result seemed to 
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on their part to assert themselves would be promptly 
checked. 

The broad result of these measures has been to reduce the 
nuinber of colomed electors on the register in the States aforesaid 
to an average roughly conjectured at not more than 10 per cent 
of the total number of adult males. It is larger in some States 
and in some districts of each State than in other States and dis- 
tricts, and no one seems to know exactly how large it is in any 
given area. Of tho,se who might get their names on the register 
very many do not care to do so — where, for instance, a poll tax 
is required, they omit to pay it. And of those comparatively 
few negroes who are on the register, many do not in fact vote, 
partly from heedlessness, partly because they know that in Fed- 
eral elections, and to a large extent in State elections also, their 
votes would make no difference, except in the rare case of a 
division in the dominairt Democratic party. That party is so 
strong in nearly all the Southern States ‘ that the voting or 
abstention of the coloured voters, now everywhere so unimpor- 
tant, could seldom affect the i-esult of an election. 

Under these conditions the negroes have ceased to take much 
interest in iiolitics. They are generally reckoned as belonging 
to the Republican party, but the organization of that party is 
kept up not so much in the hope of carrying elections as for the 
sake of securing representation in the National Convention of 
the partj’’ aiul e.stablishing a clahn to some Federal offices, objects 
which may be legitimate in themselves, but from the attainment 
of which the ordinary negro has nothing to gain. He is accord- 
ingly supposed to have lost such interest in politics as he once 
evinced, and to accept without complaints that civic passivity 
to which his race has boon reduced. 

With this result the whites are doubly, nay, trebly, satisfied. 
Th(!y are relieved from any fear of negro dominance. Tliey 
declare that the negro is growing to be mdre industrious, 
orderly, and generally useful now when he has dropped all 
thoughts of politics, and they add that friendly relations 
between the races have become easier, because, as the negro is 
no longer challenging equality, they are less called upon to 
proclaim superiority. 

It is ea.sy to call these disfranchising provisions evasions of the 

^ This ia Irfs true of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina 
than of the States further south. 
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Fifteenth Amenchnent which was intended by its framers to 
secure the vote to the negroes on the same terms as the whites. 
But the state of things in the period between 1873 and the 
adoption of these new constitutions, a period during Avhich, first 
by violence and afterwards by various tricks and devices, the 
negroes were over almost the whole South practically deprived 
of their legal voting power, was worse than is the present legal 
exclusion of the great majority of them. It was demoralizing to 
the whites ; ^ it exacerbated feeling between the race's ; and as 
the negroes were gaining nothing in those years by their nominal 
right to the suffrage, they have lost little by its curtailment. 
This is so generally understood bjr the people of the North that 
few have protested against the disfranchisement, and no attempt 
has been made to restore the boon which the nation was in 
1870 supposed to be bestowing. 

Among the leaders of the negroes themselves there is a differ- 
ence of view and policy on the matter. Some, bitterly re.senting 
the disfranchising provisions, try to keep up an opposition to 
them, although they see little or no prospect of getting them 
repealed. Otliers think it better to accept facts which they are 
poAverless to alter, consoling themselves by the reflection that 
provisions which make the .suffrage depend on education and 
property tend to stimulate the negro to raise himself to the tests 
prescribed for active citizenship. The bulk of the coloured 
people who live on the plantations take no interest in tlie matter. 
Among the more educated, the authority of Dr. Booker Wash- 
ington has gone some way to commend the i)oli{!y of preferring 
industrial progress to political agitation ; not to add that it is 
liard to see what agitation could accomplish. It Avould not 
rouse the Rc].niblican party at the North, for since 1891) they 
have coticluded that it is better to leave the South alone, Avliile 
so far as State legislation is concerned, it might actually 
darken the prospects of the negro by exciting nrore alarm 

‘ Thimghtfiil lucin among the whites felt this. Mr. .1. A. ITainilton, in hia 
pamphlet Neijro Suffrage mid Congressional Bepresentation, ciiiotes among 
other clt'liveranees to this effect the following words of Mr. Clhin'nri; I'ou of 
North Carolina; “ There is nothing more uncontrollable than lawlcs,sncsa. 
How tile wind and reap the whirlwind. Wink at your clncl.inii o/Iici.r’.s thiev- 
ery in times of .stress and peril and next you may have election thievery to aid 
in plundering schemes or to s.ave tlie rings and cliques to which the election 
officer hclong.s. Give rein to mob violence .at a time when you think such 
action justifiable, and you will find your reward in a popular contempt for the 
restraint of law.” ' • 
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and hostility in the breasts of the less kindly among the 
whitest 

Although the coloured people are not directly a factor in 
Southern politics, because few of them are allowed to vote, 
their presence has had indirect effects. The qualifications for 
the suffrage introduced to disfranchise them have, in some 
States, incidentally disfranchised a few of the poorer and more 
ignorant whites. For the purposes of the apportionment of 
r('pr(iS(!ntation among the States, all the negroes, the disfran- 
chised included, ai-e reckoned, and thus contribute to make 
representation larger than it would otherwise be in the very 
States which have by their constitutions cut down the num- 
ber of coloured voters.® The resentment which is felt by those 
negroes who live in the North at the action of the Southern 
Democrats has ensured their sturdy support of the Eepublican 
party in States like Indiana, Ohio, and Now York, where they 
constitute an apprecialrlo vote. Tlie disquiet which the pres- 
ence of the black man causes in the South holds the vast bulk 
of the Southern whites together in the Democratic party, and 
has so far frustrated the efforts frequently made to build up a 
solid party of Southern white Republicans. Thus some one 
has observed, with the exaggeration deemed needed to enforce 
a neglected truth, that the Negro, powerless as he is, still 
dominates the South, for his presence is never forgotten, and 
makes many things different from what they would otherwise be. 

No person of colour has for a long time pa.st sat in Congress, 

^ It is not, however, to be mipposed that any negro leaders undervalne the suf- 
frage or have expressed an approval of the enactments which withhold it from the 
great mass of their race. Speaking of the aim of the Tuskegee Agricultural Insti- 
tute, Dr. Booker Washington writes, " We did hot seek to give our people tlie 
idea that political rights were not valuable or necessary, but rather to impress 
upon them that economic efficiency was the foundation for every kind of success 
(The Story of the, Nes/ro, Vol. II, p. 292). “ It ought to be clearly reoognized 

that in a reputalioau form of government if any gi-oup of people is left perma- 
nently without the franchise, it is placed at a serious disadvantage. I do not 
otiject to restriotiouB being placed on the use of tire ballot, but if any portion of 
the population is prevented from taking part in the government by reason of 
these, restrictions, they should have held, out before them the incentive of secur- 
ing the ballot in proportion as they grow in property-holding, intelligence, and 
character ” (Vol. n, p. 370). 

_ It has been sometimes proposed b.y Northern politicians to e.vclude tlieae 
disfranchised negroes from the. Computation in the manner contemplated by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, but this has not been 
done. There wouM be vehement opposition, and any political gain would not 
be worth the trouble. 
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nor in the legislature of any Southern State, though now and 
then one may find Ins way into a Northern state legislature. 
A few hold small county offices in the South, and a few have 
been appointed by Presidents to Federal posts, such as collec- 
tors of ports or postmasters, in the South.’ 

The difficulty of correctly describing the social relations of 
blacks and whites in the South is due not only to the very 
difi'erent accounts which different observers, often prejudiced, 
have given, but also to the great diversities between the 
various parts of the poprdation and various regions of a wide 
country, stretching from the Potomac to the Hio Grande. 
But some salient facts may be stated as almost universally true. 

The absolute social separation of the two races continues 
everywhere just as described in the last preceding chapter. 
Rarely does any person of colour sit down to moat in a white 
man’s house, or is in any other way recognized as an equal. The 
Southern whites conceive absolute separation to be essential in 
order, as many of them say, to assert and emphasize inequality, 
and, as all of them say, utterly to bar intermarriage. To the 
question whether so stringent an enforcement is necessary, the 
invariable reply is that nothing less would .suffice to avert the 
fatal danger of an intermixture of blood. How much illicit 
intermixture goes on cannot be determined, but the niuuber of 
light-coloured negroes shows how large it must have been. It 
has by no means ceased. 

In all States, though happily not in all parts of any State, 
there is friction between the races. In the North it exists 
chiefly between members of the laboming class. White work- 
ing men and their labour unioas generally refuse to work with 
coloured men, and the entrance to employment is so largely 
closed to them that one may say that the large majority of the 
Northern negroes are confined to unsldUed or unsettled avoca- 
tions. In the Southern States the friction is perhaps less 
marked, and is least when one element, whether black or 
white, is in a large inajority, less also in the rural district. s 
than in the cities, where the negi’o work-people are supposed to 
be less submis.sive, where the proportion of bad characters 
among them is largest, and where the white Avorking men are 
most rude and suspicious, the jealousy of labour eom]DOlition 

’ A Korid inmiy art! employed in the Federal departmunta at W’asliinuton 
Bome of theiai.' having entered by eonipntition. 
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being added to the jealousy of colom-d It is in these cities 
that race quarrels and race riots such as those which unhap- 
pily occurred in Wilmington, N.C., in 1898, and in Atlanta, in 
1906, are most to be feared. In 1910, a prize fight which took 
place in Nevada between a white man and a negro in which 
the latter prevailed produced outbreaks of race enmity all over 
the country (including New York City). In the conflicts and 
riots at least one white man and nine or ten (by some accounts 
many more) negroes were Idlled. 

The extreme form of race friction is seen in lynching, a prac- 
tice not confined to the South, though more common there than 
in the West, and more frequently attended by circumstances of 
horror. As some lynchings are not reported, and some are 
falsely reported, it is hard to determine the number that 
happen, but apparently they are becoming less frequent,^ and 
they are more and more condemned by the opinion of the 
best citizens. 

Deplorable as the practice is, and .seriously as it aggravates 
race friction, because every instance, even if it seems excusable 
under the particular circmustances, is apt to be followed by 
a crop of minor outrages, still one must not ascribe it solely to 
racial hatred, for whites also are lynched, though less frequently. 
It is largely the outcome of a defective aclministratioii of criminal 
justice. Homicide often, in some regions usually, goes unj^un- 
ished, Ijecause (;ourts are weak or partial, juries fail to convict, 
even in clear cases, while the extreme technicalities of 
procedure, couplcxl with the timidity of State judges, permit 
legal points to be taken by which trials are proti'acted, cases 
arc appealed on trivial grounds, and the carrying out of 
Hcnton(;es is in one way or another delayed until somehow 
or other the criminal escapes altogether. This distrust of 
the regular organs and regular processes of law is the most 

* Serious troutiU! iirosii in Oeorgiii lu 1!)0!)-10 over the attempt of a railway 
eoiupany to promote iieKi'o firemen to be locomotive eiiKineers. 

“ Professor C'utler, who has carefully examined the .'iuhjoet, kivch the total 
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fertil(i paroiit of those constant resorts to violent and illegal 
methods of punislnnentd 

The racial antagonism which breaks out in lynching has 
produced in many parts of the South ah atmosj)horc of suspicion 
and disquiet on the part of the whites, of suspicion and terror 
on the part of the negroes. This is less noticeable in those 
agiicultural districts which are almost entirely black, than in 
the towns. Yet it has borne its part in producing an inflow of 
lu'graes from rural districts to the larger cities as well as from 
the South genei-ally toward the North. In many places 
planters, even those who treat their work-people kimlly, com- 
plain of the difficulty of getting negro labour, though it is 
almost the only labour that can be hired for fieldwork. Wages 
have been tending to rise, but it is said that with the more back- 
ward negroes the result is not always good, for they work less 
regularly when they can earn as much by fewer days of toil. 

This has excited ,so re.stless and migratory a spirit that several 
Southern States have i^assed laws intended to keep the negro 
on the soil by throwing difficulties in the way of his going out of 
the State, while bills have been introduced to exclude him from 
mechanical trades in order that he may stick to farm labour. 
Sometimes, like the ryot of India, he falls into the toils of the 
usurious money lender ; and in all his disputes, legal or extra 
legal, with the wMtes, the chances are against him. It is also 
alleged that when he works on the system of receiving part of 
the produce of the fann, he is sometimes cozened out of his 
proper .share by his landlord, or, if he works for w'ages, is held in 
a sort of servitude through the debts he is forced to incur for 
the articles supplied to him by the employer. This peonage 
(as it is called) is facilitated by law and in some places has 
grown to be a system which, where employers and creditors 
are harsh in enforcing their claims, makes the negro more uii- 
restful and drives him away from the plantations to the cities 
or even into the North. Yet he is often no better off at the 
North, where the white labom-ers may refuse to work with him, 
and Aviiere he has no more chance than in the South of receiv- 
ing, except in very exceptional cases, any sort of social recog- 

' Upon this .subjoot, bob p. 14 of the Address of Mr. Taft (since Tresident) to 
the Pennsylvania State Bar Aasooiation delivered in 1906; and also a pai>er by 
Professor ,T. W. Giiruer eutilled Crime nnd Judicial Inefficiency (.'Annals of Amer. 
Acad, of Polit. Scienoe, 1907). 
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nition from any class of whites, Avhile in the cities evis’ywhero 
he is met l)y tlui competition of the generally more diligent 
and more intelligent whites. So the negro is after all better 
off in tlie South and on the land than anywhere else ; and in 
the Soiitii, where the need for labourers is great and he is not 
generally disciriininated against in business matters, a wider 
door is open to him both in town and in coiuitry. 

At the bottom of all tlui labour question there stands the fact 
that, us compared with the white man, whether ho bo a native 
or an Italian or Polish immigrant, the average uegi'o is an in- 
efficient worker. Ho cannot bo depcndcid to come regularly 
to his work, and ho does less in a given time. Ho plies his shovel 
with less vigour thau an Irishman, and he is not so steady as a 
Chinaman. He has a still unchecked liking for vagrancy, and 
the negro vagrant is prone to crime; these after all are the faults 
that depress him iu the struggle for life. All that can be said 
is that they are the natural result of the previous conditions, 
that he is less lafiy in the United States than in the West Indies, 
and that he is improving steadily if slowly, — improving in the 
way which is surest, viz. by his own exertions and by the example 
of a few of the best among his own race. A solid ground of 
hope lies in the fact that the evils described will naturally 
diminish as he grows more efRciont, and that with the extension 
of agricultural and manual instruction, his labour will doubtless 
become more efficient. 

Broadly speaking, there arc two tendencies at work among 
the Southern whites, which correspond to the two classes of 
which Southern society consists. 

The lower and move ignorant whites, including both the 
descendants of those who before the War were called “mean 
whites,” and thosi^ who have come down out of the mountains 
where the people had remained comparatively rude, dislike the 
negroes, desiring to thrust them down and to keep tliom down, 
and, so far as they legally can, to deny them civil riglits as well 
as social opportunities. With this class, the jealousy of labour 
competition has reinforced the repulsion of colour sentiment. 
From this class come not only the lync.hings bnt the petty out- 
rages pracLised on the weaker race ; and it is iu order to capture 
tlio votes of this class, which is uiiwilliug to pay for negro educa- 
tion and will sometimes boycott a white woman who devotes 
herself to tciaching the negroes, that anti-ircgro harangues are 
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(R.livered and auti-iiegro bills are iirtoduced by poliliriaivs 
of the less worthy type. The enmity is more collective than 
personal, for even where prejudice and jealonsy aiv; sti'f)i)gcst, 
tliere are often friendly relations between iudividuai whiti' men 
of this ola.ss and their negro neighbours, and althougli men of the 
kind described are not gtnerally amenable to Jiiunanitarian 
apiu'uls, yet those democratic doctrines which arc engrained in 
tlie American mind have a certam power even over llieni, n*- 
straining im]rulses toward tyramiy whicli might in otlier ctjuu- 
trics 1)0 irresistible. They might wish that the negro was not 
a citizen at all, but as he is a citizen even when not a voter, 
Ms citizenship cannot be ignored. 

The cultivated and prograssive white people of the South, 
including most, though not quite all, of the leading Inisiness 
men and profes.sional men, and many of the large huidowners, 
cherish more kindly feelings. There are of course optimists and 
pes.simists among them. Some, noting tlie progres.s which the 
negro ha.s already made, expect much from the effects of educa- 
tion and sympathetic help. Others, struck by the inferior quality 
of most negro labour, thinlv lie will not in any as.sign,able time 
be equal to the white as a skilled or reliable worlunan. But all 
agree in recognizing that as lie is tlierc and his labour is indis- 
pensable they must make tiro best of the position by giving him 
instruction, especially of an industrial kind, and by lielping hiin 
to rise. Accordingly they advocate more liberal grants for negro 
scliools, and do their liest to sccine practical equality of civil rigiits 
and an achninistration of tlie law honestly impartial ns between 
the races. Tliey dislike lyirching just as much as people in the 
Nortli do. After tlie lamentable outbreak at Atlanta in Sep- 
temlier, lOOti, the best white citizens formed a coinmittec for the 
protection of the negTocs, and this developed into the Atlanta 
Civic League, under the influence of wliich conditions sliowod 
a marked iniprovenient. Tlie same wish to secure protection 
for the negro has been conspicuous among the most cncrgGlic 
and tliougiitful wliite men in other cities. 

As tills opposition of two cl asses and two tendencies inthc South 
is tlie key to tlie present po.sition, so the best prospect for the 
future lies in tlie increase of the more enlightened cla-ss and llic 
growing strengtii of the more friendly sentiment tlioy represent. 
But it must lie remembered tliat upon some tilings all Routliern 
whites are agreed. They all dmad intermarriage. Tliey all deem 
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al)sulute social separation as necessary to prevent mixture of 
blood. They all wish to keep strong drinlt away from the negro/ 
and most of them are willing everi to forego, for that purpose, 
facilities for getting it themselves. They all desire to prevent 
the nt!gTo vote frojn being a factor in politics, though some 
would concede the suffrage to the few who have education and 
property. And they would all alike resent the slightest inter- 
ference by the National Government m any matter which con- 
cerns their State legislation, political or .social, upon questions 
affecting the coloured race. 

When one comes to speak of the views and attitude of the 
negroes themselves, it is necessary to premise that only a small 
percentage have any views at all. Even among those who can 
read and write, the number with sufficient knowledge or intelli- 
gence to comprehend the whole situation is small. The average 
negro is a naturally thoughtless, light-liearted, kindly, easy-going 
being, whose interests in life are of the most elementary order, 
and whose vision is limited to the few miles around liis house. 
When he had a vote, he used it, unle.ss influenced by a white 
employer or patron, at the bidding of a local leader of his own 
race, probably a preacher. In those cities where it is worth buy- 
ing, he is said to be ready to sell it. In some places, and espe- 
cially where outrages have recently occurred, he lives in terror of 
violence from the ruder whites. But he has no racial enmity 
to the whites, and on the contrary is naturally deferential and 
submissive, responding quicHy to any kindness shown to him, 
dangerous only when he is one of a mob, and trebly dangerous 
when the mob is drunk. 

Among the small class of educated and reflective negroes 
one may distinguish two tendencies. Refei'ence has already 
been made to the opposite views of those who counsel acquies- 
cence in, and of those who would agitate agaimst, the restriction 
of the suffrage to a small section of their race. The divergence of 
views, however, goes further. There are those led by Dr. Boolcer 
Washington, who see no use in resisting patent facts, and there- 
fore hold that all the negro can at present do, and the most 
effective thing that, with a . view to the future, he could in any 
case do, is to raise himself in intelligence, knowledge, industry, 
thrift, whatever else makes for self-help and self-re.spect. When 

^ Sen upon this subject an article, by the Rev. Dr. White of Atlanta in the 
South AUarttic Quarterly, 
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he has gained these things, when he is felt to be a valuable part 
of the community, his colom' will not exclude him from the oppor- 
tunities of advancement which business presents, nor from the 
suffrage, nor from a share in public office. Complaints of in- 
justice, well grounded as many of them may be, will profit little, 
and may even rouse further antagonism, but industrial capac- 
ity and the possession of proxierty are sure to tell. 

Others there are, such as Professor Du Bois,i who find it hard 
to practise this patience ; and some are beginning to organize 
themselves in a more aggressive spirit for common help and 
protection. The only political power they can exert i,s tiirougb 
the votes of the negroes in some Northern States, and it has not 
yet bfien shown that these will follow any leadens of the type 
described. They can, however, both in North and South, act 
together for trade puipo.ses, can patroirize stores kept by mera- 
ber.s of their race, and in other ways render material aid and 
make their presence felt. 

One thing is now common to both these sections of the educated 
men of colour, — a growing sense of race solidarity and a percep- 
tion that instead of seeking favoims from the whites or tiying to 
cling to their skirts, the negro must go his own way, make his 
own society, try to stand on his own feet, in the confidence that 
the more he sucicceds in doing this, the more respected will he 
be. This race-consciousness finds exirression in various organi- 
zations which have been formed among the negroes for helping 
themselves, as well as in appeals, not always, however, responded 
to, to give their patronage by preference to members of the race 
in bu,siness relations and in professional work. 

Tliis feeling of Race Consciousne,ss has in most placc.s 
included, and now more and more includes, the pooxjle of 
mixed blood, about whom a word may be said. Whereas in 
Spanish and Portuguese comitiies persons who arc not evi- 
dently black are reckoned as white, in the United States any 
trace of African blood marks a man as a negro and subjects 
him to the disabilities attaching to the race. In Latin America 
wliocvcr is not black is white ; in Teutonic Ameiica wlioever 
is not Avhite is black. The number of this mixed pc]5ulation, 
thougii it cannot be exactly ascertaiired, is estimated at not 
quite one-third of the total coloured population, tlrat is, about 

* His book, The Souh of Black Folk, presents in a strildng mamior tlio hard- 
ship of the coloured man’s lot. 
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three niillimis. Tlie proportion is largest in the Northern, anti 
Middle States, smallest in South Carolina, Georgia, and tlio 
Cliili Stales. While in some far Southern districts it does not 
reach one-fifth, there are parts of Mssouri, Kentucky, Virginia, 
and Maryland where it is two-fifths. All these per.sons, even 
if there lx; only an eighth or a sixteenth of negro blood, and 
tlitire be nothing in face or accent to indicate their origin, !i,ro 
held to belong to the negro race.* To what extent children 
continue to bo born from parents of different races no one 
knows. In eleven Northern and Western States, as well a.s in 
all the Scnitheru and in Arizona, intennarriage is illegal, and in 
some Stat(!s a punishable offence, but illicit connections are said 
to be still frequent, though some vState laws have tried to re- 
pres.s this practice also by penalties. One-eighth is in some 
States taken as the infusion which makes a man legally a negro ; 
but less than that would affect him socialljL There is much 
controversy, and so far no scientific certainty because no ade- 
quate data, regarding the iihy,siological effect of race mixture. 
The common view liolds the mi.xed race to be superior in intel- 
ligence but rather inferior in physical stamina to the pure black. 
It dwells on the fact that nearly all the negroes who have risen 
to distinction have been mulattoes. But there are men of 
large experience who think differently." In some cities, espe- 
cially in the North, mulattoes and quadroons are said to have 
formerly looked down on the pure blacks, and sought to create 
an excluvsive .society of their own. But that racial conscious- 
ness to which I have already referred has licen drawing all 
sections of thc‘ African race together, disposing the lighter col- 
oured, since they can get no nearer to the whites, lo identify 
tliemselves with the mass of those who belong to thoir t)wu 
stock. 

irinong these light-coloured people, it is on those who, know- 
ing their wiute relatives by sight, and forced to feel that per- 
sons by nature their cousins — perhaps even their brothers or 
sisters — are placed above them on a level to which they cannot 
diml.1, that the sen.sn of social inequality pnisscs most crucily. 
But it presses on (wery educated negro. He may have studied 

' The laws of some States treat a man with at least one-eighth of negro blood 
a,s a negro; others speak merely of “visible admixture.” 

“ Tlie authorities of Hampton Institute report that their ijure black pupils 
pass just as high in the examinations as do the mulattoes. If the latter aro 
frequently qnieker, the former arc more pci'sevei'inK. 
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i at a Northern university, may have associated tliere in a. friendly 

if not intimate way with white students, may liave passc'd his 
examinations with equal creditd In face and figure lie may 
i bo .scarcely di.stinguishable from them. But in after life an 

i impassable barrier mil stand between liim and tliran. Tliat 

under .such conditions there should be bitterness can excite no 
i Hurpfi.se. Tlie wonder rather is that not more bitterness hncls 

: oxpre.ssion ; and this may be ascribed jrartly to the .simple 

faith and religious resignation which lie deep in the negro 
charaeter, partly also to the fact that the colonrerl people 
have from childhood grown up accustomed to it, so tliat the 
contrast becomes keenly painful only to a few. It is fortunate 
that the African race is not naturally .sullen or vindictive, and 
that its gaiety of temper finds many alleviations for tlie trials 
of life. 

Whoever, revisiting a country after a long interval, seeks to 
form a sound Judgment on the changes that are passing, does 
well to check the statistical facts by his personal impressions 
and bis personal impressions 1:)y the statistical facts. As regards 
the position of the negroes, the facts tliat can he expressed in fig- 
uie ail generally encouraging. They must be growing more 
industrious, because they own far more land, and their total 
property has increased much fa.ster than their uuml)ers. Their 
sanitary condition is .still in many places eleploralde, but the 
efforts which are being made to reduce disease, and particularly 
tuberculosis, offer a prospect of improvement. Educationally 
too there is visible pi’ogress, not merelj'' in the reduction of 
illiteracy, but in the increased proportion who receive industrial 
training and in the number who enter occupations ret(uiring a 
cultivaiod intelligence. The statistics of crime are .still regret- 
tably high, but it mu.st be remembered that the poorest part 
of a population is always that from which by far the largest 
proportion of offenders comes, and off'eneos committed by 
negroes are in some parts of the country more constantly and 
< severehMlealt with than those committed by whites. Lynchings 

I are less frequent. The prohibition of the use of intoxicating 

I drinlcs, which has now been enacted in nearly every State of the 

'At 11110 larpffi aiifl floHrishinK State University of the North, seeing some ten 
or fifteim oolonri^tl stucients graduate, I was told that they were treated with due 
> oourtoay by their feilow-atudents . and in no way dLsoriniinated against, but it 

was added that if there had licen in the University hundred, s instead of tens of 
c them, things would have been different. 
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South, will, if strictly carried out, do much to diminish both the 
volmne of negro crhne and the risks of violent white revenge. 

When one turns from the tangible facts to the less tangible im- 
pressions which the traveller receive,?, the strongest among these 
is the sense of a revival of life and energy among the whites 
over nearly all the South. The spirit of this generation is a 
dift'erent spirit from that of the generation which fought, and 
largely perished, in the Civil War ; but it retains some measure 
of the dignity and lai’geness of view which adorned the old South- 
ern aristocracy. And although sectionalism is passing away, the 
Southern men of to-day have along rvith their pride in the Union 
a vSpec.ial pride in their own land, and a Sorrthern patriotism of 
their own, like the Scottish patriotism which Scotsmen superadd 
to the allegiance they owe to the United Kingdom. This love 
of the South is an inspiring motive. It not merely spurs men. po 
the development of the material resources of a region wliose 
wealth in such resources is scartjely even yet appreciated, but 
it makes them strive to build up a community with high 
standards in public and private life, and with an intellectual 
culture abreast of that of the older Northern States. There 
have been many evidences (notably in the progress of the tem- 
perance movement and of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment) of the strength of moral and religious sentiment in the 
South. Such an enlargement of view and sense of what befits 
a great people naturally disposes the best citizens to a more 
generous and sjunpatiietic treatment of the Negro and a wiser 
handling of the negro question as a whole than was possible 
in the days immodiatedy following the Reconstruction period. 
Thus one finds among the most thoughtful Southern men, 
tlie men whose moral leadership is recognized, a more liopefnl 
aird ehecs'fnl spirit than formerly, a spirit which sees that justice 
and tenderness toward the weak and backward race will make 
for the good of the .stronger race also. 

Nor is this more frieirdly attitude visible only among the loiad- 
ers of thought. Although the mass of the poorer and more igno- 
rant whites remain suspicious and unfriendly, the visitor discerns 
all through the educated class in the South a greater disposition 
to be indulgent to the negroes, to protect and to help them in 
their difficult upward path. This is most visible where there 
is (ivklent activity and prosperity, — one is struck l^y it in North 
Carolina, for instance. Nor is the reason hard to find, for when 
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people feel tiieuiselves advancing, their hearts expand, and when 
they are busy they cease to brood gloomily over a problem 
which has been for many years a sort of obsession in many parts 
of the country. They feel with Senator John Sharp ttilliams 
of Mississippi when he said, “ In the face of this great problem 
it would be well that wise men think more, that good men 
pray more, and that all men talk less and curse less.” So 
lately spoke another eminent Southerner, “ Not another word 
about the negro problem. Get to work.” 

Thus if we compare 1870 with 1890 and 1890 with 1910, there 
are grounds for hope. But if we regard the actual state of things, 
and note how slowly changes for the better have been moving, 
we shall realize how much remains to be done. As the pessimist, 
fixing his eye only on existing evils, fails to allow for the forces 
which are tending to lessen them, so the optimist, who sees these 
forces at work, is always in danger of expecting them to work 
too quickly, In such a ease as this, where the scale is enormous 
because in the South nearly ten millions of black men are 
scattered oyer nearly a million of square miles, and where the 
real improvement to be effected, that from which all the rest 
must spring, is an improvement in the character and habits 
which a race has formed during thousands of years, progress 
must needs be slow. 

It was observed in the last preceding chapter that forecasts 
are unusually difficult in a case to the phenomena of which no 
parallel can be foimd. All prediction must rest on an observa- 
tion of sunilar facts observed before elsewhere and on the his- 
torical develo]nuent those facts have taken. Now, though there 
have been ciudless instances in history of the contact of advanced 
and backward races, none of these instances pi'esent phenomena 
sufficiently resembling those of the South to enable us to con- 
jecture the future from the past. 

The case m().st nearly resembling that of the Southern Slates 
is to be found in South Africa at the present day. There wc sf‘e 
a large population of black people,, the settled part of whom 
enjoy private ciml rights equal to those of the whites, while in 
one part of the country (Cape Colony) a small number, who 
liave attained a certain standard of education and property, 
cmjoy political rights also. There, as in the South, we note a 
complete social separation between the races, with iio pros]iect 
of any fusion between them, and a tendency also on the part of 
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tile ruder section of the whites to dislike the blacks and treat 
them scornfully. The outlook in South Africa is in so far 
darker than it i.s in the Southern States that the Kafir population 
iinincusely outnumbers the whites, and, though tlie bulk of it 
still remains in a tribal condition, far behind the American 
negroes in point of education, it is naturally of a more vigor- 
ous character and more martial spirit than are most of the 
latter. However, the native problem m South Africa is still so 
far from being solved that one can only begin to conjecture 
the forms it is likely to take when the Kafirs become more civil- 
ized. It is in an earlier phase than the American problem, and 
does not help u.s toward a solution of the latter. 

That latter was never more tersely and forcibly stated than 
by the late Mr. Henry W. Grady of Atlanta when he said ; ^ 

“ The problem of the South is to carry on within her body 
politic two separate races, equal in civil and political riglits, 
and nearly equal in numbers. She must carry these races in 
peace, for discord means ruin. She must carry them sepa- 
rately, for assimilation means debasement. She must carry 
them in equal justice, for to this she is pledged in honour and 
in gratitude. She must carry them even unto the end, for in 
human probability she will never be quit of either.” 

All that whoever wishes to forecast the future of the Southern 
negroes can do is to study the forces actually at work in tlie 
South and try to form an estimate of the power they will respec- 
tively exert hereafter. Those forces are curiously intertwined, 
and while .some promise to work for the bettering of exi, sting 
conditioas, others may work for their worsening. Many of the 
wiser minds in the South think that their eomliined effect will 
on the wliole be for good. Some, liowever, think otherwise. 
The best way of stating the case is to pre.sent each view sepa- 
rately, and the more hopeful view may come first. I give it in 
the five paragraphs that follow. 

The growing material prosperity of the South, a prosperity 
likely to iucroase still further, will make the labour of the negro 
more and more needed, aneb will therefore make the Southern 
whites feel more and more anxious to retain him, to encourage 
him, to improve the quality of his work. 

The Negro will share hi this prosperity; and as his material 

^ These words of fi briliiarit Southerner, too soon lost to his country, are 
Quoted from Professor Hart’s jSoutftem jSawi/i, p' 151. 
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couilition iin]n'oves, as lie is better housed and elotlied iind 
ac(iuu'es a Lastc for the comforts of life, he will lie more iiulus- 
ti-ious iiiLfl moi'ii efficient. Thus will he become more 
rcstu.'clinfi' ; and therewith also more respected. In liecomiii^' 
more (iflueatod, and especially better trained for industrial 
pur.siiits, the negi'o will not only be able to hold his own in handi- 
crafts, even in those which at present he seems in danger of 
losing, but will generally begin to awaken to the duties and re- 
sponsibilitie.s of citizenship. As he will be more eager to qualify 
himself for the suffrage, by reaching the prescribed standard of 
knowledge and property, so there will be lc.ss objection to his 
enjoying the suffrage when it is pei’ceived tliat he has grown 
fitter for it. 

As more and more among the coloured people ii.se to the level 
which the more advanced have nmv reached, and as they form 
higher aims in life than physical enjoyment and amusement, 
they will gain more self-control and steadines.s of purpose. 
Crime will tend to diminish, and the occasions for friction be- 
tween the races will be fewer. 

As negro society becomes more settled, and more of the more 
ambitious and capable men rise to positions of influeuce in the 
occupations of merchants and bankers, lawyers and physicians, 
the educated African will feel le.ss discontented and less resent- 
ful at his social isolation from the whites, because he will have 
a better society of his own. To stand well in that society will 
be a legitimate subject for pride. His nascent race-conscious- 
ness will then take the direction not of antagonism to the whites, 
but of .showing what the African can do when he has got Ins 
chance, and the current that might have !>con dangerous in one 
clumnel will be harmless and fertilizing in anotlier. 

The growing agricultural and indiLstrial progre.s.s of tlio whole 
South, accompanied by a scarcely less marked educational prog- 
ress, will reduce both the enmity and the suspicion whicli iu)W 
fill the br<'asts of so many of the ruder and more ignorant Southern 
whites. Men arc more kindly when they are more comfortable. 
Wlien they e,oin(3 to 1)0 ocicupied with pushing themselve.s forward 
in tlie world as are native Americans in the North, they will 
not let the presence of the Negro darken their sky and embitter 
their feelings as lie has done for tlie ]a.st forl,y ycai's, Tlie 
memories of the Reconstruction period wdll in tune pass away. 
People will s(ie the present as it is and not in the light of a dis- 
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mal past. The best part of the South has already recovered its 
old life and spring ; and as this renovation spreads among the 
hitherto backward classes, they too will come to see the African 
and the difficulties his presence causes Avith a calmer aiid less un- 
friendly eye, and will recognize that harshness or scorn toward 
a AA'caker race tcdls harmfully on the stronger itself, as every one 
now recognizes that slavery hurt the character of the slave- 
holder more than it did that of the slave. 

Against these sanguine anticipatiorrs let us set a pessimist’s 
view of the probabilities, though Southern pessimism finds its 
grounds less in philosophic or historical reasonings than in an 
instinctive race antagonism which is quite compatible with 
kindliness to the individual negro. These also must be stated, 
and as far as possible in the Avords of the men who hold them. 

If the negro shares in the prosperity of the South, if he grdws 
richer and enters the pi’ofe.ssions more largely, he Avill become 
more “uppish,” AA'ill be quicker to claim social equality and more 
resentful of its denial. What the Avhites deem his insolence will 
provoke the reprisals from them. This Avill increa.se tlie tension 
between the two colours. And as the upper section of the 
negroes find that ail their advance in knoAvledge and material 
well-being briirgs them socially no nearer to the Avhites, their 
feelings Avill groAV more bitter and the relations of the races 
more strained. 

So too, assuming that race-consciousness grows among the 
coloured people, may it not lead them to organize themselves in 
a AAciy calculated to alann and provoke the whites ? The desire 
of the bulk of the Avhites to “keep doAvn” the negro and make 
him “kuoAV his place,” maybe unchristian. But it exists, and 
any di.splay of increasing strength on the part of the weaker race 
Avill aggraAmte it. 

This tendency may show itself especially Avhere the suffrage 
is concerned. If the negroes so advance in property and in the 
capacity to pass the education testa now prescribed as to m.ake 
them constitute, in some States, or counties, or cities, one-half or 
even one-third or one-fourth of the voters, the old alarms 
regarding their political influence will recur, possibly Avith in- 
creased force, because they will be more intelligent and better 
organized than they were before 1890, when electoral rights 
Ixigan to be withdraAVu. If such a largely increased body of 
coloured voters should possess the franchise, the politic, s of the 
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South will be disturbed and warped by the presence of a body 
likely to vote all together as a race irrespective of the ordinary 
political issues, and bartering their votes (not necessarily for 
money) to one party or the other as temporary advantage sug- 
gests.' Probably an effort would under .such circumstances be 
made to devise new methods for excluding at least the bulk of the 
coloured men ; but such methods would seem more objection- 
able and would excite more resistance when applied to educated 
persons than they have done as applied in recent yeans to the 
ignorant multitude which has little or no property. 

The difficulties attendant on competition in the labour market 
which have idready caused trouble in a few places or trades are 
likely to l>e aggravated as a larger number of negroe.s enter the 
more skilled employments. Though white worlanen are deemed 
more efficient, the diffei'onee in efficiency is less than the diffei'- 
ence in the wages paid to the negroes, who at present accept much 
le.ss than whites will. Irritation may follow similar to that which 
arose when Chinese content wdth lower wages competed with 
Americans in California and with Australians in 'Victoria and 
New South’ Wales. In tho.se countries the Chinese were at last 
excluded. But the African cannot be prevented from seeking to 
improve his position merely because his competition will dis- 
please the white. 

Already it is a thing Avithoiit precedent in the world’s annals 
that two races enjoying equal civil and to some extent equal 
political rights should live side by side in close juxtaposition 
yet never intermingling, one of them stronger than the other 
and imder constant temptation to abuse its strength. The more 
completely the weaker race absorbs the civilization of the 
stronger race and rises to its level, the more extraordinary will 
the situation become. Can anything but trouble be expected ? 

Though it is right to let the pessimist’s case bo fully .stated, 
and though his gloomy prognostications cannot bo dismisscxl as 
visionary, for there may be an element of future conflict in the 
strengthening of African race conseiousnciss, still the more hope- 
ful of these ton views of the situation will commend itself to 
one who compares the present with the past and who notes that 
the best men in the South, the men AA'hose intimate knowledge 
and freedom from prejudice gives weight to their j udgment, 
incline to the hojjeful side. The matter may be summed up by 
these final observations. 
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TIk;* white population hieraases faster than the negro not only 
over tlioi whole Union, but in the South. The negro therefore 
is not a politi(3al Itanger. 

The Negro is needed as a labourer, and the more ho aduancos, 
tliemoro useful is his labour to a country which urgxinrly nooi Is 
labour. To tr(!at the negro fairly and help him to progress i.s 
l,h('refore th(3 lnt(u-est of the whites. 

The questioir whether the races can live peacealjly togeliu'r 
is at bottom a moral que.stion, a question of good feeling, of 
humanity, cjf the application of the pnnciple.s of the Gospel. 
Raee antagonism is no doubt a strong sentiment. Many a time 
it has shown its formidable power. Yet it may decline under 
the itrfluence of reason and good feeling. In 181 0 slavery 
existed over nearly the whole of the American continent and its 
islaud.s. Th(isc whom it sliocked wore few, and still fewer 
contemplated its al:)ulition. Even so late as 1860 it was defended 
on principle and defended out of the Bible. When the senti- 
ment of a common humanity has so grown and impror'cd within 
a century as to destroy slavery everywhere, may it not be that 
a like sentiment will soften the • bitterness of race friction also ? 
It is at any rate in that direction that the stream of change 
is running. 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND TERRITORIAL EXTENSION 

So far I have had to say nothing, and now I need say but 
little, of a subjcet which would have been constantly obtrud- 
ing itself had we been dealing with any country in Euroiie. 
To every country in Europe foreign relations arc a matter of 
primary importaiKse. The six Great Powers of that continent 
all think it necessary to protect themselves against one. an- 
other by armies, fleets, and alliances. Great Britain, .seeking 
no extension of territory and comjiaratively .safe from attack 
at home, has many colonies and one vast depeiuflsncy to pro- 
tect, and is drawn by them, far more than by her European 
po,sition, into the tangled web of Old World dijilomacy. To 
all these Powers, and not less to the minor ones, the friendly 
or hostile attitude of the others is matter of vital consequence. 
Not only, therefore, must immense sums be spiurt on warlike 
preparations, Init a great establishment of officials must be 
maintained and no small part of the attention of the Adminis- 
tration and tlio legislature be given to the conduct of the inter- 
national relations of the State. These relations, moreover, 
constantly affect the internal politics of the country ; they 
sometimes cause the triumph or the defeat of a party ; they 
influence financial poliej^; they make or mar the careers of 
statesmen. 

In the United States, nothing of the Mnd, From the Mexi- 
ean "war of 1815, (knvn to the Spanish war of 189S, external 
relations very randy, and then only to a slight extent, affected 
interna! political strife. As they did not occupy the public 
mind tliey did not lie ■udthin the sphei-e of partj’’ platforrtis or 
liarty action. We have hitherto found no occasion to refer to 
fluan sai'c in deseribing the functions of tlie Senate ; and I 
inc'ution them now as the traveller did tlui snakes in .Iceland, 
only to note (heir absence, and to indicate some of the results 
ascribable thereto. 
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T]i()U,!2,1i tlu! cliicf and ob\’ioua cause of this strikiuj.'- coiitr;Lst 
IjOlAvemi r.hc ^I'cat Western Republic and the Powers of Europe 
is to be found in her geographical position on a continent where, 
since she Iroiight out France and Spain, she has had only two 
neighliours, one compai-ativolj'' weak on the south and one natu- 
rally friendly on the north, much must also be set down to the 
temper and convictions of the people. They are, and have 
usually l)cen, pacific in their views, for the unjustifiable, because 
needless, war with h'lexico was the work of the slave-liolding 
oligarchy and opjjosed to the general sentiment of the ]:)eoplo. 
They have ikj lust of conquest, possessing alrciady as much land 
as they want. They have always been extremely jealous of a 
standing army, the necessary support of ambitious foreign 
policies. They have been .so much absorbed by and interested 
in the development of their material resources as to care very 
little for what goes on in other countries. As there is no mili- 
tary class, so also there is no class whicli feels itself called on 
to be concerned with foreign affairs, and least of all is such a 
class to be found among the politicians. Even leading states- 
men are often strangely ignorant of Euroiiean diplomacy, much 
more the average senator or congressman. And into the mind 
of the whole people there has sunk de<q) the idea that all such 
matters belong to the bad order of the Old World ; and that 
the true way for the model Republic to influence that world is 
to avoid its errors, and set an example of pacific industrialism. 

This view of the facts may appear strange to those who re- 
member that the area of the United States proper, which in 1783 
was about one million square miles, is now something over three 
and a lialf millions.^ All this added teri'itory, however, except 
the cessions made by Mexico in 1847, came peaceably by way 
of purchase or (in tlie case of Texas) voluntary union ; and all 
(with the ]30ssible exception of Alaska) consists of regions 
which naturally cohere with the original Re]3ul3lic, and ought 
to be united with it. The limits of what may be called natural 
expansion have t\ow (subject to xvhat will be said presently) 
been reached ; and the. desire for annexation is no stronger 
than at any preceding epoch, while the interest in foreign rela- 
tions generally has not increased. For a time a sort of friendsliip 
was professed for Russia, more for the sake of teasing England 
than from any real sympathy with a despotic monarchy very 
> As to the now transmsirme dominions, sue next oliaptor. 
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aliiiu 1.0 the American spirit. But at present absolute neutrality 
and impartiality as regards the Old World is observed ; and a 
remarkable proof of the desire to abstain from engagements 
affecting it was given, when the United States Government 
declined to ratify the International Act of the Berlin Conference 
of 1885 regulating the Congo Free State, although its minister 
at Bez’lin had taken part in the deliberations of the Conference 
by which that Act was prepared. And it was after much delay 
and some hesitation that they ratified (in 1S&2) even the Brussels 
International Slave Trade Act.' 

Such abstinence from Old World affairs i.s the complement to 
that declaration of a purpose to prevent any European power 
from attempting to obtain a controlling influence in New World 
affairs which was made by President Alonroe in his Mes.sage of 

1823. The assertion is less needed now than it Avas in Monroe’s 

clay, because tlm United States have groevn so immensely in 
strength that no European power can constitute a danger to 
them. It would no doubt lead the Government to consider 
intc-irnational ciuestions arising even in South America as much 
more within the scope of their influence than any, not directly 
affecting their OAVtr citizens, Avhich might arise in the Old World, 
but the occasions for applying such a principle are compara- 
tively fenv, and are not likely to immlve serious difficulties with 
any European poAver. 

The notion that the United States ought to include at least 
all the English- and French-speaking communities of North 
America is an old one. Eepeated efforts Avere made before and 
during the War of Independence to induce Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and even the Bermuda Islands to join the roAmlted culoiiies. 
For many years afterwards the view continued to be expre.ssed 
that .no durable peace with Great Britain could exi.st so long 
as she retained possessions on the North American continent. 
When by degrees that belief died away, the eyes of ambitious 
statesmen turned to the South. The slave-holding party 
sought to acquire Cuba and Porto Eico, hoping to turn them 
into slave States ; and President Polk even tried to buy Cuba 
from Sixain. After the abolition of slavery, attempts were 
made under President Johnson in 1867 to acquire St. Thomas 
and St. John’s from Denmark, and by President Grant (1869- 

' In 19f)fi thf! U. S. GovOTiiment gignnri, though with sotiic roscrviitions, the 
gdiicriil atit of the Algcciras Conferenetv for regulating the affairs of Morocco. 
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78) to ii(tf[uu’t! S;i.n Domingo, — an indoi^endont I’opnlilic,, — l)ut 
tlio Hf'ntito iTUKtratad botli. Ainii't from these; incid(;nts, the 
United ritates showed no dcisire to extend its territories, 
save iiy tlie purcliiise of Alaska., from the Alexican Avar 
down to 1898. - 

Tlie r(;sults of the soneral indifferouiee to foreign politics are in 
so far unfortunate tliat they have often inductsd carelessness in 
tlie choice' of persons to reimi.sent tlu; United States at European 
Courts, tlie Ambassador to Great Uritain beini>; usually the oidy 
one who has I'enlly important negotiations t ’ conduct, and 
cau,sc very inadequate appropriatioirs to be voted for the su)v 
port of such envoy.s. In other respects her detachment has been 
for the United State.s an unspeakable blessing. A very small 
army suffietal, and it Avas employed chii'fly in i.ho Ear West for 
the repression of Indian troubles, troubles Avhich have noAV come 
to an end. In 1890 tin; army consisted of about 25,000 privates 
and a little over 2000 officers. Tlie offic(.>rs, admirably trained 
at West Point, the famous military academy w-liich has main- 
taini'd its high charactcir anil its idjsoliite, fi'cedom from iiolitical 
affiliations since its first foundation, have been largely occupied 
in scientific or engineering Avork. Only a sma,ll navy seemed to 
be required, — a fortunate circumstance, because the navy 
yards have sometimes given rise to administrative scandals. 
The cry sometimes raised for a large increase in the United States 
fleet surprised and still surprises European observers; for the 
poAver of t,he Uniti'd States to pi’otect her citizens abroad is not 
to bo ineasuri'd by the number of vc.sscls or guns she possesses, 
but by the f;ict that there is no power in the AAmrld which will 
not lose far more than it can possibly gain by ciuarrelling Avith 
a nation Avliich could, in case of war, .so vast are its resourc.es, 
not only create an .armoured fleet'but .speedily ('quip sAAuft ves.sels 
to attack the commerce of its aid, agonist. Tlie possession of 
poAverful armaments is apt to inspire a Avish to use them. For 
many years no cloud rose on the extc'rnal horizon, and one may 
indeed say that the likelihood of a Avar lietAveen tlieUnitoid 
States and any of the great ruwal poAvers has appeared too .slight 
to be AA'orth considering. . 

The freedom of the countiy from militarism of spirit and 
policy here described (ionduced not only to the slightness of a, 
branch of exjiendituro which European States find idmost in- 
suppoj'Lable, but also to the exemption of this llepublic from a 
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source of danger which other republics have found so serious, 
— the ambition of .successful generals, and the interference of 
the army in political strifes. Strong and deep-rooted as are the 
constitutional traditions of the United States, there have been 
moments, even in her history, when the existence of a great 
standing army miglit have menaced or led to civil war. Pa- 
triotism has nut suffered, as Europeans sometimes fancy it iiiu.st 
suffer, liy Inug-eoutinued peace. Manliness of spirit has not 
suffered iDccause so few embrace the profes.sion of arms ; and 
the internal politics of the country, already complicated enough, 
are relieverl from those further complications whicli the intru- 
sion of issues of foreign policy bring with them. It need hardly 
l)e added that tliose issues are the very issues which a democ- 
racy, even so intelligent a democracy as that of tlie United 
States, is least fitted to comprehend, and which its organs of 
government are least fitted to handle with promptitude and 
.success. Fortunately, the one principle to wdiieh the people 
have learnt to cling in foreign policy is, that the less they have 
of it the better; and though aspiring politicians sometimes 
try to play upon national pride by using arrogant language to 
other powers, or by suggesting schemes of annexation, such 
language is generally reprobated, and such schemes are usually 
rejected. 

To state this tendency of national opinion does not, however, 
dispose of the question of territorial expansion ; for nations are 
sometimes forced to increase their dominions by causes outside 
their own desires or volitions. The possibilities that lie before 
America of such expansion deserve a brief discussion. 

Occupying the whole width of their continent from ocean to 
ocean, the Americans have neighbours only on the north and on 
the south. It is only in these directions that they could extend 
themselves by land ; and extension on land is, if not easier, yet 
more tempting than by sea. On the north they touch the great 
Canadian Confederation with its nine province.s, also extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and bound together bj'’ 
transcontinental railways. Its population i.s rapidly increas- 
ing, e.specially in the North-West, and although legally sub- 
ject to the Briti.sh Crowm and legislature, it i.s admittedly mis- 
tress of its own deistinies. It w%as at one; time deemed a matter 
of course that the United States would seek to annex Canada, 
peacealily if possible, hut if not, then by force of arms. Even 
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SO kite as 1864, Englishmen were constantly told that the first 
result of the triumph of the Federal armies m the War of Seces- 
sion would 1)6 to launch a host flushed with victory against the 
Canadian Dominion, because when the passion for war has 
been once roused in a nation, it clamours for fresh conquests. 
Many were the arguments from history by which it was sought 
to convince Britain that for her 0 A\m safety she ought to accede 
to the Avily suggestions AAdiich Louis Napoleon addressed to her, 
deliver the Slave States from defeat and herself from a formid- 
able rival. Since those days Canada has become a far more 
tempting prize, for part of her north-western territories between 
Lake Superior and the Rockj'- Mountians, then believed to be 
condemned to sterility by then climate, has proved to be one 
of the richest Avheat-growing districts on the continent. The 
power of the United States is noAV far greater than in 1865, 
nor Avould it l)e easy for Britain and Canada effectively to defend 
a frontier so long and so naturally weak as is that Avhich sepa- 
rates the Dominion from its neighbours on the south. Yet to- 
day the possibility of ab, sorbing Canada is seldom mentioned 
in the United States. Were it ever to come about, it would 
come about at the Ainsh and by tlie act of the Canadians them- 
selves, not as the result of any external force. 

There are several reasons for this. One is the growing friend- 
liness of the Americans to Britain. Considering hoAV much 
commoner than love is hatred, or at least jealousy, between 
nations, considering the proverbial bitterness of family quarrels, 
and consifloring hoAV intense was the hatred felt in the United 
States toAvards England in the earlier part of last century,^ re- 
kindled by the unhappy war of 1812, kept alive by the sensitive- 
ness of the one people and the ai’rogance of the other, imiorinted 
afresh on iioaa'' generations in America by silly school-books and 
Fourth of Jvdy harangues, inflamed anew by the language of a 
section of English society during the Cml War, it is one of 
the remarkable events of our time that a cordial feeling should 
noAV exist lActwcen the tiim chief branches of the English race. 
The settlement of the Alabama claims has contrilmted to it. 
The democratization of Britain and the groAvth of literature and 

' Tooqweville, for instance, says (vol. ii. oh. 10): "On lie saurait voir de 
liainc plus I'licenimfii! ijuc oclle qui cxiste untro les Am(!rieiuii.s do.s flf ats Unis 
et Ics Anglai.s." Ami very old men will tell you in America that their I'ceoUeo- 
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science in America have contributed to it. The greater respect 
which Europeans have come to show to America has contrib- 
uted to it. The occasional appearance of illustrious men 'who, 
like Dr. Phillips Brooks and Mr. J. E. Lowell, become dear to 
both countries, has counted for something. But the ocean 
steamers have done perhaps most of all, because they have 
enabled the two peoples to Icnow one another. Such unfriendly 
language towards Britain as still appears in the American press 
has been chiefly due to the wish to gratify a (now .small) section 
of the Irish population and will vanish when the last traces of 
enmity in Ireland to England have passed away. Thus the 
old motives for an attack upon Canada are gone. But there is 
reason to think that even if Canada were separated from the 
British Empire, the Americans would not be eager to bring her 
into the Union. They rvould not try to do so by force, because 
that would be contrary to their doctrines and habits. They 
have a well-grounded aver,sion, strengthened by their experience 
of the difficulties of ruling the South after 1866, to the incor- 
poration or control of any community not anxious to be one 
with them and thoroughly in harmony with their own body. 
Although they might rejoice over so great an e.xtenaion of ter- 
ritory and resources, they are well i3ati.sfied with the present 
size and progress of their own country, which, as some remark, 
is at least big enough for one Congress. 

As respects Canada herself, her matei-ial growt.h might possibly 
be quickened by union, and had the plan of a commercial league 
or customs union foi’merly discussed been carried out, it might 
have tended towards a political union : but, the temper and 
feelings of her people, and the groryth of a vigorous national 
sentiment among them, have not been making for their union 
with the far larger mass of the United States, which they 
regarded with a jealousy that has declined only as they felt 
themselves to be rising to the stature of a nation holding an 
assm'ed and re.spected place in the eyas of the world. Their 
life, and that not as re.spects politics only, may seem less intense; 
than the life of their neighbours to the South, But it is free from 
some of the blemishes which affect the latter. Municipal govern- 
ments are more pure. Party organizations have not fallen under 
the control of bosses. Public order has been lcs.s disturbed ; and 
(U’iminal justice is more effectively administered. 

This is not the place for considering what are the interest.^ 
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in the matter of Great Britain and her other colonies, nor the 
prospects of the schemes suggested for a closer practical union 
between the mother country and her swiftly advancing progeny. 
As regards the ultimate interests of the two ijcoples most 
directly concei'iied, it may be suggested that it is more to the 
advantage, both of the United States and of the Canadians, 
that they should continue to develop independent types of 
political life and intellectual progress. Each may, in working 
out its own institutions, have something to teach the other. 
There is already too little variety on the American continent. 

Fifteen hundred miles .south of British Columbia the United 
States abuts upon Mexico. The position of Mexico offers a 
striking contrast to that of Canada. The people are utterly 
unlike those of the United States ; they are Roman Catholics, 
more than half Indian in blood and preserving many Indian 
superstitions, easy going, uncultured, making little advance in 
self-government, whether local or national, increasing but slowly 
in numbers, ‘ making very slender contributions to literature or 
science. They have done little to develop either the mineral 
or agricultural wealth of their superb territory, much of which, 
in fact all the interior plateau, enjoys a climate more favour- 
able to physical exertion than that of the southermnost States 
of the Union. The export and import trade of the ports on 
the Gulf and the Pacific is in the hands of German and 
English houses : the mines of the north are worked by Ameri- 
cans, who come across from Texas and Arizona in greater and 
greater nuraber.s. Tavo railways cross Northern iVIexieo from 
Unitetl States to the Pacific and others traverse the great 
plateau from the Rio Grande as far as the city of Mexico. In 
th{3 nortlu'rnmost States of the Mexican federation the Ameri- 
can interests are already large, for much of the capital is theirs, 
their language sprcatls, their pervasive energy is everywhere^ 
felt. As the mines of Colorado and Arizona bocoiiK; loss and 
Ics.s attractive, t!ie stream of immigration may more and mori' 
set out of the United States across the border. It has long been 
feared that if AiiKu-icaii citizens should bc! killed, or their prop- 
erty attacked, th(‘. United States Government would b(3 in- 
voked, and should the government of Mexico relapse, into that 

: ‘ Th(! poiiuln.tion of Mexico is about 14, 000, 000, of ivlioin I bolicvc leas tluin 10 
I>pr cent to bo pure whites, perhaps ,30 per cent of mixed race., aud the rest In- 
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w'oikness out of which Presidents Juarez and Diaz raised it, a dif- 
ficult position would arise. American settlers, if their miinbers 
grow, might in such a case be tempted to (>stiibli,sh order for 
thernselvfis, and perhaps at last some sort of government. In 
fact, the process Ijy which Texas was severed from Mexico and 
brouglit into the Union might conceivaldy be repeated in a more 
peaceful way by the steady infiltration of an Americnm iioinda- 
tion. Traveller after traveller used to repeat tliat it was all Init 
impossible for a c;omparativ(dy weak State, full of natural wi'alth 
which her people do not use, not to crumble under fhe iin])aci 
of a stronger and more enterpri.sing race. It was argued that all 
experience pointcnl to l.he detachment of province aft(a’ province 
from Mexico and its absorption into the Ainoricaii Union ; and 
that when the iDrocess had once begun it would not stop till, 
in a time to lx; measured rather by decades than by centuries, 
the petty repnblitis of Cenlral America had heeu also .swallowed 
ujr and the predominant inflvumce, if not the territorial frontier, 
of the United States advanced 1o the isthmus of Panama. 

If the United States were a monarchy like Russia, this 
might well happen, happen not so much from any deliberate 
purpose of aggression as by the irro.sistiblo tendency of facts, 
a tendency similar to that which led Rome to conquer the 
Ea.st, England to conquer India, Russia to conquer North-we, st- 
ern Asia. But the Americans are mo.st unwilling that it should 
ballpen, and will do all they can to prevent it. They have none 
of that earth hunger which Irurns in the great nations of Europe, 
having alreaily dominions which arc still far from fully peo- 
pled. They are proud of the capacity of their present pop- 
ulation for s('lf-govcnunent. Their admini.strativc syst(‘ra is 
singularly unfitted for the rule of dependencies, l.iecauso it has 
no proper machinery for controlling provincial governors ; so 
tliat when it found regions which were hardly fit to Ije estab- 
lished as States, it gave them a practically all but complete 
self-government as Territories. Administrative posts set up in 
a dejiendent country might be jobbed, and the dependent coun- 
tiy itself maladminiatered. Hence the only form annexation 
c,an vnth advantage take is the admission of the annexed district 
as a ,sclf-g(jverning State or Territory, the diffenaice between the 
two being that in the latter the inhabitants, though they are 
usually T)ennitted to administer their domestic affairs, have no 
vote in Federal elections. If Chihuahua and Sonora were like 
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Dakota, the temptation to annex these provinces and turn them 
into States or Territories would be strong. But the Indo-Span- 
iards of Mexico have not as yet shomi much fitness for the exer- 
cise of political power. Thej^ would be not only an inferior 
and diverse element in the Union, but an element likely, if ad- 
mitted to Federal suffrage, to injure Federal polities, to demor- 
alize the officials who might be sent among them, and to supply 
a fertile soil for all lands of roguery and rascality, which, so far 
as they lay within the sphere of State action, the Federal Govern- 
ment could not interfere with, and which in Federal affairs would 
damage Congress and bring another swarm of jobs and jobbers 
to Washington. 

One still finds in the United States, and of course especially in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, some people who declare that 
Mexico will be swallowed, first the northern provinces, and the 
whole in time. It is “manifest de.stiny,” and the land and 
mining-claim speculators of these border lands woukl be glad to 
help Destiny. But the feeling of the nation disapproves a 
forward policy, nor has either party any such interest in pro- 
moting it as the Southern slave-holders had long ago in Ininging 
in Texas. The question, which had seemed remote, came sud- 
denly to the front when the fall of President Diaz was succeeded 
by confusion, civil war*, and brigandage in Mexico. Disorder 
was rampairt when these pages were passing through the press, 
nor could the issue be foreseen. It Avas however clear that all 
the best opinion in the United States desired to avoid armed 
intervention, fearing to be thereby drawn into an occupation 
of the country Avliich would throw upon the United Stat(‘s grave 
responsibilities and involve its government in many difficmltitss. 

I have already observed that the United States Govcu'iiment 
formerly desired and seemed likely to accpiirc; some of the 
West India islands. The South had a strong motive for adding 
to the Union regions in Avhich slavery prevailed, and Avhich 
would have been admitted as Slave States. That motive lias 
long since vanished. The objections Avhich apply to the in- 
corporation of Northern Mcidco apply with greater force to the 
incorporation of islands far less fit for colonization by the vVnglo- 
American i-ace than are the Mexican table-lands. Till the acqui- 
sition of Puerto Pico in 1898-9 one islet only, Navassa, between 
Jamaica and San Domingo, belonged to the United States.^ 

' As to Puerto Rico, see next chapter. 
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(jnci si)ot tluire liad long been shewn a cliaposition to in wliich 
Ihe Americans had, over since 1843 (when lliert' was for a time 
a risk (jf ils l)eing occupied by England), dc'clared that they felt 
directly interested. This is the island group of Hawaii, winch 
lies 2()()0 mill's to tlie southwest of San Eraneisco. Tliey con- 
ceived tlmt the position of these isles over against tlii'ir own 
Western coast would be so threatening to thinr eoinmerce in 
a war Ijotwceii the United States and any naval ]Kiwer, that 
they could not suffer lire islands to be occupied by, or oven to 
fall under the influence of, any European nation, and though 
no nation had of late years such an influence, the United States 
Government was considering the purchase of land for a naval 
station at Pearl Biver in Oahu when the events of 1898 led to 
their annexing the whole of it.^ 

The fate of Western South America belongs to a still more 
distant future. Wlien capital, which is accumulating in the 
United States w’ith extraordinary rapidity, is no longer able 
to find highly profitable employment in the development of 
Western Nortlr America, it will seek other fields. When popu- 
lation has filled up the present territory of the United States, 
enterprising spirits wdll overflow into undeveloped regions . The 
nearest of these is Western South America, the elevated plateaux 
of which are habitable by Northern races. The vast territories 
in Colombia, Eciudor, Peru, and Bolivia, ^ for which the Span- 
iards have done so little, and which can hardly remain for ever 
neglected, offer a tempting field for the extension of the com- 
mercial and politi(!al influence of the United States, but the 
growth of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile into powerful States, and 
their jealousy of finy action looldug to such extension, have 
created a new factor in the situation. They alrojady resent the 
too frecpicnt ixdVucnces made by politicians and the press in tlie 
United States to the Monroe Doctrine as appliealfle to the 
Soutliern Continent; and the wisest funong North Amcu'ican 
statesmen have now recognized that the less thcjy dwell upon 
that doctrine, the bettor will be the relations of their own 
country with the gn;at republics of the Soutli, and the greater 
her influence for peace and progress in the Western hemisphere. 

1 8ee next chapter. 

® These four countries have a total area of about l,5S0,(j()0 square miles, 
with a sRttlciI population not e-voeecliug 9,000,0U0, be.sides an unascertained 
iiumljer of uueiviliaod Indians. 
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THE NEW TRANSMAKINE DOMINIONS 

The last preceding chapter, written in 1894, has lieen allowed 
to stand liecause it describes what was then the character of the 
foreign policy of the United States and the attitude of the nation 
towards other Powers. 

Much has happened since then, — much which nobody ex- 
pected, — and in order to present a view of the facts as they 
stand in 1910, some important events that have befallen in and 
since 1898 must bo briefly set forth but without the comments 
which might be proper if the events were more remote.^ 

For many years before 1898 the disturbed condition of the 
Island of Cuba, where risings against the Spanish government 
occurred from time to time, had engaged the attention of the 
American public. Suggestions were often made, but always 
rejected, that the United States should, as the nearest neighbour, 
interfere to set things right. At last an insiurection which, 
sometimes smouldering and sometimes blazing out, had con- 
tinued for many months, the Spanish troops being apparently 
unable to stamp it out, aroused public sentiment and led the 
United States government into a correspondence with Spain 
which eniled in a war between the two nations. Hostilities 
liegan on April 21, 1898, and were virtually over in the July 
following. 

During the campaign the United States forces had occupied 
the islands of Cuba anti Puerto Rico, while the fleet had destroyed 
that of Spain in an engagement in the bay of Manila, and had 
occupied that town. Though neither the government nor the 
jieople of the United States had in April, 1898, the sliglitest idea 
of acquiring any of the dominions of Spain, a. sentiment sprang up 
again.st abandoning a conquest that had been almost accidentally 


’A comprehensive and thoughtful treatment of the political problems presented 
in the foreif^n rolatious of the United States may be found, in a book by Mr. 
A. 0. Coolidgo, nntitled The United States as a Power, published in 1908* 
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achieved, and in particular against losing a port which would lie 
ser\dceable as a naval station, so the Administration, olieyiiig 
this sentiment, stipulated in the treaty of peace (signed in April, 
1899), for the cession of the Philippine Islands. For this a sum 
of $20,000,000 was paid by the United States to Spain, which at 
the same time ceded the island of Guam in the Pacific Ocean 
and also the island of Puerto Rico, with a population of about 
a million. Moreover, at the verj'' outln-eak of the war the 
United State.s, by a joint resolution of both houses of Congress, 
annexed the Ffawaiian Islands, in which a sort of republic had 
been set up by the American residents, who had five yeans before 
overthrown the native monarchy, then in the incompetent hands 
of Queen Liliuokalani. The self-constituted authorities of this 
republic had forthwith asked the United States government for 
annexation; and this, though it had been previously refused by 
President Cleveland, was in 1898 accorded with general ap- 
proval, partly because the war with Spain had evoked a wish 
to have a naval station in the central part of the Pacific, partly 
because there had been a large influx of Japanese labourers into 
the isles, and the Americans feared that if they did not take the 
islands, Japan would. 

Thus in 1899 the United States found itself suddenly and un- 
expectedly in the possession of three considerable pieces of trans- 
marine tropical territory, inhabited by races diverse in blood, 
speech, and customs from its own people and from one another. 
A fourth bit of territory, extremely small, but serviceable from 
the excellent hai-bour it contains, is the island of Tutuila in the 
Samoan group. As far l)a.(!k as 1872 the United States liad 
acquired a sort of interest in it ; and this, by a treaty with 
Britain and Germany, was tmmed into sovereignty in 1899. 
Still later a fifth acquisition, small in extent but great in value, 
was made by the cession to the United States of a strip of land 
five miles wide on each side of the lino to be followed by the 
iutei’-ocoauic shii) Canal from the Atlantic at Colon to the Ibrdfic 
at Panama. This grant, which undei- a right of administration 
practically amounts to sovereignty, was obtained from the little 
republic of Panama immediately after it had revolted and 
severed itself from the much larger mpublic of Colombia. 

Each of these five acquisitions has been dealt with in a separate 
and distinct way. Hawaii has been erected into a Teun-iloi-y with 
a governor and legislature of two houses, much as if it were on 
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tli (3 continent of North America. As its population of Ameri- 
can and British stock is very small, the bulk of the inhabitants 
being Japanese and Chinese, with nearly 30,000 Hawaiian abo- 
rigine.^ and almost as many Poiduguese, there is no present 
likelihood of its being turned into a State of the Union. The 
Constitution of the United States is, however, in full force in 
Hawaii, as in other Territories, and it is for tariff purposes a 
part of the United States. 

The island of Puerto Rico has received a sort of colonial or- 
ganization, with a legislature, the lower branch of which is elected 
on a limited suffrage, while the upper is composed of a few offi- 
cials and other persons appointed by the Federal government. 
The inhabitants, though they did not object to annexation, and 
have gained by it in material prosperity, are far from satisfied 
with these arrangements, desiring a fuller autonomy, or even 
to be admitted as a State of the Union. Considering, however, 
that they speak Spanish only, and contain a negro elemcmt 
amounting to nearly one-third of the whole population, in which 
only seventeen per cent can read and write, these wishes may 
have to wait some time for fulfilment. The people are orderly, 
and education has begun to make rapid progress. 

Guam and Tutuila are nothing more than naval coaling sta- 
tions. But the Philippine group, with their area of 128,000 
square miles and their population of nearly eight millions, much 
of it uncivilized or semi-civilized, while the rest consists of Malays 
who have received with a slight admixture of Spanish blood a 
Spanish Roman Catholic type of civilization, presents adminis- 
trative problems of no small difbculty. Although there was in 
the islands much disaffection with Spanish rule, and an insur- 
rection had broken out shortly before the American fleet appcariid 
on the scone, there was no sort of wish to be transferred to the 
United States, and when the islanders found themsedves ceded 
by their late masters, the insurgents quickly turned their arms 
against those whom they had at first regarded as deliverers. 
Resistance was stamped out after a guerrilla warfare of three 
years, and in the large island of Mindanao, as well as in Luzon, 
a regular administration has been created, but local troulrles 
have from time to time ocemrred, and the risk of their recur- 
rence may not he past. In Luzon great improvements have 
been effected in the way both of constructing roads and otlier 
public w'orks, and of introducing sanitary reforms. Municipal 
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councils have been set up, elected by the people ; natives are 
being appointed to administrative posts, and the friars, who 
were large land owners and enjoyed great power, have been 
settled vdth on liberal terms. 

Chinese immigration has been forbidden, and 11 k> laking up 
of land by incorporated companies restricted. It may fairly 
be said that the American authorities have (exerted tlKUiiselves 
in a worthy spirit for the benefit of all s(>ctions of the popula- 
tion irrespective of race or religion. Nevertheless 1lu' natives 
have so far shown themselves less grateful for beuelit s recoiv(!d 
than desirous of an autonomy for vvhich neither their rulers nor 
impartial foreign observers ckem them cpuilified. They are not 
the only people which appanmtly prefers governing itself badly 
to being well governed by strangers. 

A sharp controversy arose in the United States over both the 
constitutionality and the wisdom of the annexation of the Philip- 
pines, most of tlie Democrats and a section of the Republican 
party arguing that the fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion were being forsaken, and that these remote tropical terri- 
tories, inhabited by a population diverse in blood and speech 
from their rulers, would lie ratluir an encumbrance than a source 
of strength to the Republic. The subject was a prominent issue 
at the Presidential election of 1900. This controversy has 
since, then gradually subsided, and it played littU' part in subse- 
quent elections. There has, however, continued to exist much 
(lifferciicc^ of opinion as to the benefits derivabhs by the United 
States from the acquisition of the islands, and as to the action 
proper to be taken regarding them in the futiinu The aljsorp- 
tion of men’s minds in domc,stie questions and the fact that few 
have proposed to withdraw forthwith from the islands, kuiving 
them “to sink or smm,” has latterly reducs'd public interest 
in the matter, the discussion of wduch began t(j secun rather 
academical tlian practical when it appeared that f(}eling had 
so far cooled and opinions so far approximated that the one 
party no longer claimed any credit for the conqinwt and the 
other could not suggest how to get rid of it. 

Large suras have been voted from the revenues of th(! United 
States to be expended in the islands, and the tariff \ipon their 
products entering United States ports was in 1909 lowc'rcd almost 
to the point of extinction. Were they deemed to ]>c a part of 
the United States -adthin the meaning of Article I, § 8, par. 1 
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of the Constitution, their products would of course be suliject to 
iro import duties at all. A Icgislatiu’c has been established, one 
house of which issolected on a property qualification, the otlier 
liedng composed of officials, as in some British Crown Colonies. 
The progress made in the provision of instruction is vcay ro- 
markable viien the difficulties of the comitry are considered, 
for out of aliout 2,000,000 of chilch-en between the ages of five 
and eighteen, 529,660 were in 1912 enrolled, with an avt'rago 
attendance of 329,073. Provision has been made for the estab- 
lishment of a university, and the medical school wliich is to 
form a part of it is already at work. 

The Canal Zone (as it is called) at the Isthmus of Panama is 
important not for its area, only 474 square miles, but from its posi- 
tion, for it brings the United States into direct contact with Cen- 
tral America, while the future control of the Canal opens up a 
vista of closer relations rvith the commerce and possibly the poli- 
tics of western South America. The strip of territory which 
has been ceded is administered by the War Department, and 
the legal status of its inhabitants under the Federal Constitu- 
tion does not seem to have been precisely determined. Great 
difficulty has indeed been found in adjusting to these new trans- 
marine possessions the provisions of an instrument framed with 
no idea that it might ever have to be applied to remote countries 
inhabited by alien peoples and held by the sword. The over- 
whelming naval stren^h of the United States as towards the 
weak republics of Colombia and Co.sta Ri(!a, and the still weaker 
new republic of Panama, makes the defence of the Zone an 
easy matter, for the great difficulty of former days ~ a high 
mortality due to frequent outbreaks of yellow fever and tire 
constant presence of malarial fevers — has been removed by 
the sanitary measures carried out here, as previously in Cuba, 
by the American authorities with an admirable enci'gy and 
skill which entitle them to the undying gratitude of mankind. 

Cuba, the island whose troubles led the United States into 
the war which brought about these recent acquisitions, was not 
herself annexed, nor was even any protectorate estalrlished. 
But in 1901, at the time when the American forces were in occu- 
pation, though preparing to leave the island, Congress passed 
a statute the provisions of which were subsequently incorpor- 
ated In an ordinance appended to the Cuban Constitution and 
ultimately embodied in a treaty between the United States and 
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tho i'<';pul)lic of Cuba in 1903. These provisions detilare, micr 
alia, that the Culjan governiueiit shall never pciniiit any foreign 
Power to obtain lodginent in. or control ov()r any part of the 
island ; that the United States inay iuterveln^ for tlie proscirva- 
tion of Cuban independence and tlie maintenance of a govern- 
nient adorpiate for the in’otcction of life, pro|ierty, and individual 
liberty ; that tlie Cuban government .sliall carry out sanitary 
measures such as will prevent the reciurrence of epidemic. an<l in- 
fectious diseases, and that it will also lea.s<> or sell to the Unitcnl 
State's lands for (coaling or naval stations at points to be subse- 
quc'ntly agreed upon. Under these provisions, commonly known 
as “the Platt amendment,” the harbour.s of Guantanamo and 
Bahia Honda were subsecjneiitly leased to the United States. 
The closeness of the tic uniting Cuba wit.h her powerful neigh- 
bour was ultimatelj' further rcjcogiiized by the special 1rcat- 
ment extended by each country to the other in the framing of 
customs duties. 

The stipulations above mentioned create a very pccjuliar re- 
lation betw’cen the United States and Cuba, although they 
neither amount to an alliance nor destroy the character of the 
islatrd as a sovereign state, indeiiendent in general international 
relations. In 1906 effect was given to the clause providing for 
intervention. Disorders having arisen in Cuba, a small body 
of American troops was despatched thither. Plaving reestab- 
lished tranquillity and supervised the election of a new President, 
it withdrew early in 1909. It is generally believed that if similar 
difficulties were to recur, a similar intervention would follow. 
But the United Statess government has given eveuy evidence of 
its hoTU'st desire to avoid the annexation of the island or the 
assumption of any further rcsponsibilitifis in respect of it, nor 
is there reason to think that this policy, deliberately adopted, 
will be .soon or lightly forsaken. Reciprocal rcxlucitions have 
been made in the respective tariffs of the two governments, and 
a good deal of American capital has now been invested in the 
island. 

The notion tho.t all the republics of the New World ought, 
simply because tluy are called republics, to stand closely iogtd her 
apart from the rest of the world — a notion as old as the early 
part of last century and savouring of those simple days — was 
revived, Init ndth a view rather to busmess than to sentiment, 
when in 1899 a Pan-American Congress was invited to meet in 
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Washington chiefly for the purpose of trying to arrange some- 
thing approaching a general tariff system for the independent 
states of the AVestern hemisphere. That project came to nothing, 
but three subsequent Congresses have been held, in Mexico, in 
Rio tl(' Janeiro, and in Buenos Ajnes, at the two latter of which 
various questions of common interest have been discussed, and 
a certain reciprocal interest is believed to have been awakened. 
Under the auspices of the.se gatherings, moreover, there has 
been established in Washington an institution called the Pan- 
Amerigan Union, which collects and supplies to all enquirer.s, 
information relating to the industry, products, commerce, and 
legislation of these States which promises to be of real value, 
and doubtless tends to bring the American countries into closer 
commercial touch with one another, each republic having a 
right to be represented in tlio organization of the Union. In 
other ways also the relations of the United States with Latin 
America have become closer anil more frequent. On several 
occasions there have been pacific interventions by the former, 
.sometimes in order to give protection against European powers, 
sometimes for the purpose of averting conflicts. In the case of 
Central America, where the indi'ircndent states are the .smallest, 
the most turbulent, the most bellicose, and the least advanced 
in point of civilization, efforts were made in 1907-8 to take 
action in conjunction with Mexico, as being the republic not 
only the nearest to the disturbed area, but also more powerful 
under the rule of Diaz, than its petty neighbours to the South. 
Later, under the joint auspices of Mexico and tluj United 
States, there was set up a Central American Court of Arbitra- 
tion, by whose action, if the rather irresponsible pri'sirlc'ntifd 
dictators can be compelled to resort to it, it is hoped that the 
constantly recurring .strife that has retarded progr(;ss in these 
countries may be prevented. 

The temptation to intervene and either bring to reason or 
dethrone and expel the military adventurers who rule most of 
these states is often a strong one, especially to a nation which, 
eager to develop its trade on its own continent, perceives that 
till peace and order are .secured, trade cannot advance. But the 
wises! statesnum of America feel that the temptation ought to 
be resi.sted. The example of other countries, and espiicially of 
Great Britain in India and of Russia in Central Asia, has shown 
how difficult it is for a strong power, when once it has inter- 
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for<H:l to ].«it down oiio governniniit and set iij) aiKttlu'i-, to 
drtiw and. leave the innv govennneut to take its (;liaiLe('s. Alo.st 
of the advanees of .Russia in C.'entral and Nortliern and of Rut- 
land in Southern Asia have arisen becaust; an interl’ertiiu'e whicl\ 
seemed justifiable or even necessary led on to an annexation 
that was never intended, and in many eases inn'er desired. 
With this lesson before them such statesmen have f^emu'ally 
sought to restrain any popular impulse, whether amhil.ious or 
])hilanthropic, to .step out of their own .siihero. Th<'y have 
another sound reason in the fact that any action on their part 
that could seem aggressive or over-bearing would rekindle all 
‘over Spanish America those suspicions of the t<3o poAverful 
sister republic Avhich have been more or less felt ev(;r since the 
Mexican War of 1846. To allay such suspicions ought to be a 
main aim of United States policy. 

Americans have latterly been wont to speak of themselves as 
having become, through the events of 1898, a World Power. 
So far as potential strength was concerned, they were a WT)rld 
Power even before that year, for their material resources were 
at least equal to those of any other state. But it is true that 
the acquisition of transmarine dominions and the wider horizon 
which the control of these opened out before them, have led to 
their taking a larger part in the affairs of the planet as a whole 
than they had ever done before. To this tendency another cause 
also has contributed. The immen.se expansion of the produc- 
tive and manufactmung industries of the country htis induced 
a desire to have a larger share in world commerce and to inci'ease 
the mercantile marine.* “ New foreign markets for American 
goods " loom larger in the eyes of the mercantile class, and 
Administrations have proclaimed the wish and purpo.se to do 
all that can be done to promote American enterprise abroad. 
This tendency, which seems likely to gi’ow stronger in the years 
to come, has taken concrete shape not only in stimulating the 
effort to claim for the United States a sort of hegemony among 
the republics of its own hemisphere, but also in the adoption of 
a forward commercial policy in the Far East, where the doctrine 
of what is called “ the Open Door ” for trade in Manchuria and 
China has been repeatedly proclaimed as the watchword of the 

* Mr. Coolidge observes that whereas in 1880 manufactured goods formed 
but 1214 per cent of the total e,\porte fin value) from the United States in 190B 
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Ujiil.o(l SlatoH, and as the principle it seeks to urge upon (jllier 
Powers. 

A qiKistimi has been raised as to whether the traditional maxim 
that the l.hiitcid States should confine the assertion of its interests 
to the Wh'.'itern IJcmisphere — a maxim correlative to the declara- 
tion in which Monroe and Adams stated their objection to iin>' 
fresh ostabli.shmcut of European powers therein' — applies to 
the (.‘astern side of Asia as well as to the re.st of the Old World. ^ 
Is or is not the Patnfic Ocean to be the boundary of American 
action on tlie one side as the Atlantic is on the other ? To this 
question no answer has so fai' been retm-ned. 

As after the Spanish War the regular army of the United* 
Stat('s was more tlian doubled, so with the acquisition of terri- 
tories beyond the sea and the assumption of wider responsi- 
bilities in the rvorld, there came an even greater expansion of the 
navy, which had in 1910 become one of the three stronge,st 
afloat. In 1889 it had cost only $25,000,000 and in 1912 was 
costing $123,000,000. 

What have been the broad results of these changes, and what 
future do they portend for the United States as a World Power ? 

If ever there was a warning admini.stered to overconfident 
prophets, that warning was given by the events of 1898. It was 
the Unforeseen that happened. There was nothing in the world 
which the American people less expected when they went into 
the war against Spain than that they sliould come out of it the 
sovereigns of the Philippine Islands, four thousand miles from 
their own shores. Even the 'victory at Manila was won with no 
intent to acquire the isles. That was the result of a series of 
accidents. The Americans drifted into dominion, and w'ere 
amazed to find whither they had drifted. 

But without speculating about the future, a few remarks rnay 
be made on the present state of national opinion. 

The people have not been seized by any last for further con- 
quests. From 1903 till 1912 they apj)eared to be taking com- 
paratively litth; interest in their new possc^ssions, which were 
seldom merdioned even at election time, and regarding the !ul- 
ministration of which no more controversy was arising in the 
national legislature than in the British parliament about Ceylon 
or Borneo, It is only tariff questions affee^ting thfise ti'ansmarine 
territoi'ies that have latterly given ri.se to debates in Congress. 

^ See upon this subjeot the remarks of Mr. GooUdgo ■«« supra, pp. 117--ii9. 
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Amoufj, rtltiti'sinon, who must of course study the, iiosition Ijolli 
in i1s ;iotualiti<-!.s and its possibilities, there is a dift'ert'ncf’ of 
opinion as to tiie best mode of dealing with the posst'ssions al- 
ready aeciuirerl ; for though no one propos(;s to givoi up 1 lii with or 
Pu( rto Kico, the Democratic Convention of l<il2 reconnnended 
the al^andonment of the Philippines, while otliers, including the 
Administrations in power from 1S9S till 191 ;3, have held that the 
islanrls (juglil 1 (3 be ret ained, at least until tlicir people can be pnj- 
nounc<'d fit for self-gov<'rnment. But as to future ])oliey, all 
agr(i(! in the viitw lhat the Lhiited States ought to make no fur- 
ther conquests and, if possible, avoid the annexation of any more 
territory. Sueii territoiy, tluy observe, would lie witliin tlie 
tropics, for there is none to be had (dsewhere, and tlierefore tlie 
population would nol; )3e of American or North Eurojrean stock. 
It would either have to be governed as a subject cohiny or (Isc 
admitted to the Union as a State. Tlie objection to tlu' former 
alternative is that not only the Constitution and frame of govern- 
ment, Itut the political habits of the American p('o]3lo, are not 
well fitted for ruling over distant subjects of another race. The 
thing may no doubt be done, and in the Philippines it is being 
done, and that in a worthy spiirit. But it is not a wdcoinc task. 
The Declaration of Independence is a plant ill fitted for trans- 
plantation to tro])ieal lands inhabited by baekwai'd races. The 
latter alternative (admission to the Union) present.s still greater 
difficulties, because a State comijosed of citizens siieaking a 
different language, unused to constitutional self-government, 
imbued with quite other notions and traditions, would be detri- 
mental to the x^olitical life of the American people, as a foreign 
substance lodged in the physical body injures or endangers its 
vital forces. Or, to put it .shortlj'’, democratic government re- 
quires for its success the equality and the homogen (Ity of the 
citizens. 

Thoughtful Americans feel that the Republic has already 
a sufficiently heavy load to carry in ten millions of negroes and 
four or five millions of recent immigrants, ignorant of its insti- 
tutions. To add other millions of mixed Sisanish-Iudian or 
Simuish-negro blood would be an evil not compensated liy I ho 
gain of territory and posiisihle growth of trade. Tlu' recognilion 
of these facts and the dying down of the sudden imperialistic 
impulse of 1898-1900 make it larobalile that for some time to 
come American policy mil aun at avoiding annexations, or in- 
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terventions likely to lead to annexations. As to the more dis- 
tant future, — let us again remind ourselves of 1898 and be- 
ware of prophesying. 

In realizing herself as a World Power America has not become 
more arrogant or more combative. Relations with Mexico were 
during the prudent rule of President Diaz better than ever 
before, and still more noteworthy has been the growth of friend- 
liness between the United States and Canada, evidenced by the 
conclusion (in 1908-11) of a group of treaties designed to re- 
move, or provide means for the settlement of, all possible cause.s 
of coiitrover.sy. Though there are in her people, as in all peoples, 
latent bellicose tendencies capalrle under excitement of bursting 
into a blaze, the better sentiment which desires peace and en- 
deavours to substitute arbitration for war has gained .strength ; 
and all that recent Administrations have done in concluding 
arbitration treaties, and in urging on other Powers the desira- 
bility of establishing permanent Comds of Arbitration, has been 
heartily approved by the nation. 



CHAPTER XG^HII 


LAISSEZ FAIKE 

A Eueopean friend of a philosoidiic turn of mind bade me, 
when he heard that I was writing this liook, dedicate at least 
one chapter to the American Theory of the State. I answered 
that the Americans had no theory of the State, and felt no need 
for one, being content, like the English, to base their constitu- 
tional ideas upon law and history. 

In England and America alike (I pursued) one ini.sses a ^yhole 
circle and system of ideas and sentiments rvliich have lieen potent 
among the nations of the European contimavt. To those nations 
the State is a great moral power, the totality of tlic wisdom and 
conscience and force of the people, yet greater far than the sum 
of the individuals who compose the people, because consciously 
and scientifically, if also l>y a law of nature, organized for pur- 
poses which the people indistinctly apprehend, and because 
it is the inheritor of a deep-rooted reverence and an ahnost 
despotic authority. There is a touch of nij^stieism in this con- 
ception, winch has survived the change from arbitrary to repre- 
sentative government, and almost recalls the saei'eclness that 
used to surround the medireval church. In England the tradi- 
tions of an ancient monarchy and the social influeiuie of 1he 
% class which till lately governed have eiiahkul the Htate and its 

service to retain a measm-e of influence and rcsixset. No one, 
however, attributes any special wiscloui to the State, no onc! 
treats tliosci concerned v\dth administration or legislation as a 
superior class. Officials are strictly held within the limits of 
their legal powers, and are obeyed only so far as they can show 
that they are carrying out the positive directions of the law. 
Their conduct, and indeed the decisions of the higiicst State 
organs, are ei’iticised, perhaps with more courte.sy, but otherwise 
inexacf.lythesamewayastho.se of other per.sons and bodies. 
Yet tlie State is dignified, and men are proud to serve it. Erom 
the American mind, that which may be called the mystic a.spcet 
687 
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of tho State, aud the theory of its vast range of action, are as 
cnnspicuonsly absent as they are from the English. They are 
al)seiit, not because America is a democracy, but because the 
political ideas of the two branches of the race; arc fundaineii- 
tally the same, a fact wliich continental observers of the United 
,Stal.(‘s conslmitly fail to appreciate. In America, however, 
even the dignity of the State has vanished. It seems actually 
less than the individuals who live under it. The p('ople, that is 
to say, tlu!va.sL multitude of men who inhabit the country, inspire 
respect or awe, the organism is ignored. The State is nothing 
but a name for the legislative and administrative machinery 
whereby certain business of the inhabitants is de.spatched. It 
has no more conscience, • or moral mission, or title to awe and 
respect, than a commercial company for working a railroad or 
a mine ; and those Avho reiDre,sent it are treated in public! aud 
in private with cpiite as little deference. 

Hereupon my friend rejoined that people in America must 
at least have some general views about the functions of govern- 
ment and its relations to the individual. “We are told,” he 
continued, “that the whole American polity is more coherent, 
more self-consistent, than that of England ; it must therefore 
have what the Germans call ‘ground-ideas.’ There; is a profu- 
sion of legislation. Legislation must proceed upon the,se ideas, 
and by examining the current legislation of the Federal govern- 
ment and of the States you will be able to discover and present 
the beliefs and notions regarding the State winch the Americans 
cherish.” 

The term “ground-ideas” does not happily describe the doc- 
trines that prevail in the United States, for tho people are not 
pi’one to form or state their notions in a philosopliic way. T}i(;i'(; 
are, however, certain dogmas or maxims wiiicli are in so far 
fuiidiunciUal that, they have told widely on political thought, 
and that one usuylly strikes upon them when sinkir)g a sliaft, 
so to .speak, into an American mind. Among such dogmas are 
the following : — 

Certain rights of the individual, as, for instance, his right to 
tho enjoyment of what he has earned, and to tlie free exiu'ession 
of his ojiinions, are primordial and sacred. 

All political jrower springs from the people, and the most 
comphdc'Iy ])opular government is the best. 

Legislatures, officials, and all otlier agents of the sovereign 
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people uu<>lit to be strictly limited bylaw, by each oilier, and 
by tlie hbortiK'ss of the terms of office. 

Vv'liert' any fTinction can be eciually Wfdl (li.schargcd by a 
cenlral or by a local body, it ought by ].ireferenco to bo cntni^lcd 
to (ho local liody, for a centralized adminisl, ration is more likely 
to !)(' tyrannical, inefficient, and impure than one wliich, liicing 
on a .small soak', is more fully within the kmnvlodgi' of the 
citizens and more sensitive to their opinion. 

Two men ni-r wi.ser than one, one Imndred than ninety-nine, 
thirty millions than tw'enty-nine milfions. Wind her they arc 
wi.'^er or not, tlu' will of the larger nuinlrer niu.sl prc^'ail against 
the will of tlie smaller. But the majority is not wi.-'cr hocansc 
it i.s called tlic Nalioii, or because it controls the governmenl, 
but only becau.se it is more numerous. Tli(‘ nation is nothing 
but so many individuals. The government i.s nothing Imt 
certain rejrri'.sc'ntativt's and ofliciaLs, agents who are here to-day 
and gone to-moriw. 

The k'ss of government the better ; that is to sa.y, the fewer 
occasions for intei'fcnng with individual citizens are allowed 
to officials, and the less time citizens have to .spend in looking 
after their officials, so much the more will the citizens and the 
community prosper. The functions of government must be 
kept at their minimum. 

The first five of these dogmas have been di-scussed and illus- 
trated in earlier chaiJtors. The last of them needs a little 
c.vaminatioii, because it, suggests points of comparisoji witli the 
OJd fVorld, and because the meaning of it lies in the ajjplica- 
tion. It is all very well to say that tiie functions of govern- 
ment should be kept at a minimum; but the hureaucrats of 
IIus.sia might say the same. "What is this minimum ? Every 
nation, eveiy government, every philosopher, has lii.s own view 
as to the fuiidion.s which it must be talcen to includm 

The fk'ctrinc of Lainsez faire, or non-interference by govern- 
ment with the citizen, has two foxmdations, which may be called 
tiic seiitimontal and the rational. The sentimental ground is 
the desire of the in{li\udnal to be let alone, to do as bo plc.ascs, 
indulge Ids impulse.s, follow out liis pi’ojects. Tlio rational 
ground is the princ.iplc, gathered from an observation of the 
piienomena of society, that interference by govormneut more 
oftc'ii does harm than good — that is to say, that the do, sires 
and impuls<'.s of men when left to themselves are more likely 
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by their natural collision and co-operatioii to work out a happy 
result for tlie cominimity and the individuals that compose it 
than will be attained by the conscious endeavours of the State 
controlling and directing those desires and impulses. There 
are law.s of nature governing manldnd as well a.s the material 
world ; and man will thrive better under these laws than under 
those which he makes for liimself through the organization we 
call Government. 

Of these two views, the foi’iner or sentimental has been ex- 
treinelj’’ strong in America, being rooted in the character and 
habits of the race, and seeming to issue from that a.s,gertion of 
individual libprty which is proclaimed in such revered docu- 
ments as the Declaration of Independence and the older State 
constitutions. The latter view, incessantly canvaissed in Europe, 
has played no great part in tlie United States ; or rather it has 
appeared in the form not of a philosophic induction from ex- 
perience, but of a common-.sense notion tliat everylrody knows 
his own business best, that individual enterprise has “made 
America," and will “run America,” better than the best govern- 
ment could do. 

The State governments of 1776 and the National government 
of 1789 started from ideas, mental habits, and administrative 
practice generally similar to those of contemporary England, 
Now England in the eighteenth eentmy was that one among 
European, countries in ■which government had the narrowest 
sphere. The primitive paternal legislation of the’ later Middle 
Age.s had been alxuidoned. The central govei'mnent had not 
begun to stretch out its' arm.s to interfere with quarter sessions 
in the counties, or municipal corporations in the towns, to 
care for the health, or education, or morals of the people. Tliat 
strengthening and reorganization of adinmi.stration which was 
in progress in many ])arts of the continent, as in Prussia under 
Frederick the Great, and in Portugal under Pombal, had not 
spread to England, and Avould have been resisted there iDy men 
of conservative tendencies for one set of reasons, and men of 
lilieral toudenc.ies for another. Everything tended to malce 
the United States in this respect more English than England, 
for the circumstances of colonial life, the process of settling 
the western wilderness, the, feelings evoked by the struggle 
against George III, all went to intensify individualism, the 
love of enterprise, and the pride in personal freedom. And 
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from that day to this, indi\ddualism, the love of enterprise, and 
the i^ride in personal freedom, have been deemed l)y Arnerieans 
not only their clioioest, but their peculiar and exclusive possessions. 

The hundred yeans which have passed since the birtli of the 
Republic liave, however, brought many (ihange.s with tliem. 
Inclividualisin is no longer threatened by arbitrary kings, and 
the ramparts erected to pi-otect it from their atta<.‘k,s are useless 
and grass-grown. If any assaults are to be feai'cd Ihey will 
come from another quarter. New causes are at work in ilie 
world tending not only to lengthen the ariins of goverimu'ut, 
but to make its touch quicker and firmer. Do these causes 
operate in America as well a.s in Europe ? and, if so, does 
America, in virtue of her stronger historical attachment to 
individualism, oppose a more effective resistance to them ? 

I will mention a few among them. Modern civilization, in 
b(!coming more complex and refined, has become more exacting. 
It discerns more lienefits which the organized power of govern- 
ment can secure, and grows more anxious to attain them. Men 
live fast, and are impatient of the slow working of natural laws. 
The triumphs of physical science have enlarged their desires 
for comfort, and shown them how many things may be accom- 
plislied by the application of collective skill and large funds which 
ai'e beyond the reach of individual effort. Still greater has been 
the influence of a quickened moral sensitiveness and philan- 
thropic sympath}'-. The .sight of preventable evil is painful, 
and is felt as a reproach. He who preaches patience and reliance 
upon natural progress is thought callous. The sense of sin may, 
as theologians tell us, be declining ; but the dislike to degrading 
and brutalizing vice i.s increasing ; there is a wanner recognition 
of the responsibility of each man for his neighbour, and a more 
earnest zeal in works of moral reform. Some doctrines which, 
because they had satisfied philosophers, were in the last gono’a- 
tion accepted by the buUc of educated men, have now bcicomc, if 
not discredited by experience, yet far from popular. They are 
thought to be less universally true, less completely benefidal, 
than was at first supposed. There are benefits wbicih the laws 
of demand and supply do not procure. Unlimited com]5ctition 
seoins to press too hardly on the weak. The power of group.s of 
men organized Ijy incorporation as joint-stock companies, or 
of small knots of rich men acting in combination, has d(n'(do])ed 
with unexpect(;d strength in unexiiected ways, overshadou'ing 
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iiidiviciuiils and even eorninunities, and showing that tlie very 
freedom of association which men sought to secure l)y law" wiien 
they w"ere threatened by the violence of potentates may, under 
1he djcller of the law, ripen into a new" form of tyranny. And 
ill some countries, of which Britain may be taken as the type, 
tlie Iraiisfereiice of political power from the few to the many has 
made the many less jealous of governmental authority. The 
government i.s now their creature, their instrument — why should 
they fear to ii.se it? They may strip it to-morrow of the power 
with which tiiey have clothed it to-day. They may rest con- 
fident that its power will not be u.sed contrary to the wishes 
of the majority among thenrselves. And as it is in this majority 
that authority has now been vested, they readily assume that the 
majority ^"111 be light. 

How potent these influence.s and arguments have proved in 
the old countries of Europe, how much support they receive not 
only from popular sentiment, but from the writing.s of a vigor- 
ous school of philosophical economists, all the world knows. 
But what of newer communities, where the evils to be combated 
liy state action are foiver, where the spirit of liberty and the 
sentiment of individualism are more intense? An eminent 
Englishman expressed the general belief of Englishmen w'hen 
he said in 1883 ; — 

“How is it that while the increasing tlemooraey at home is insisting, 
with such growing eagerness, on more control by the state, we see .so 
.small a corresiionding development of the .same principle in the United 
States or in Anglo-Saxon colonies ? It is clearly not simply the demo- 
cratic spirit which demands so nuich central regulation. Otherwise we 
should find the .'=amo conditions in the Anglo-Saxon democracie.s acros.s 
the seas.” 1 

That lielief of Engliisluncn was then the general belief of Amer- 
icans also. Nine men out of ten told the stranger that both 
the Federal government and the State governments intca-fered 
little, and many ascribed the prosperity of the country to tliis 
nonint(!rference as well as to the self-reliant spii'it of the pc'-ojili' 
So far as there can be said to be any theory on the sul^jcct iu a 
land which g('ts on without theories, laissez nller has tjeon the 
ortliodox and accepted doctrine in the sphere both of Fochiral 
and, of State legislation. . 

Nevertheless the belief was mistaken then and has since then 
' Mr. Goscliun, in an atldims delivered at Edinburgli. 
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l)ecoinf' still more evi(;](uitly groundless. The new demoerncii s 
of America are as eager for .state interference as the cleinoe- 
racy of Britain, and try their exireriraents mth even more light- 
liearted promptitude. No one need be surprised at this Avlien 
he reflects that the causes wliich har/e been mentioned as telling 
on Europe, tell on the United States wdth no less force. Men 
are even more eager than in Europe to hasten on to the cnd.s 
they de,sire, even more impatient of the delays which a reliance 
on natural forces involves, even more sensitive to the wretched- 
ness of their fellows, and to the mischiefs which vice and igno- 
rance breed. Unre.stricted competitition has shoAvn its dark side : 
great corporations have been more powerful than in Britain, 
and more inclined to abu.se their power. Having lived longer 
under a democratic government, the American masse.s have 
realized more perfectly than those of Europe that they are 
themselves the government. Their absolute command of its 
organization (except where constitutional checks are inter- 
posed) makes them turn more quicldy to it for the aceompli.sh- 
mont of their purposes. And in the State legislatures they 
possess bodies with which it is easy to try legislative experi- 
ments, since these bodies, though not of themselves disposed 
to innovation, are mainly composed of men unskilled in eco- 
nomics, inapt to foresee any but the nearest coir.sequence.s of 
their measures, prone to gratify ans'- wliim of their constituents, 
and open to the pressure of any section whose self-intere,st or 
impatient philanthropy clamours for some departure from the 
general loriiiciples of legislation. For crotchet-mongers as well 
as for intriguers there is no .such paradise as the lobby of a 
State legislature. No responsible statesman is there to o])pose 
tliem. No warning voice will be raised by a scientifie economist. 

Thus it has come to pass that, though the Americans have 
no theory of the State .and take a narrow view of its functions, 
thoxigh they conceive themselves to be devoted to laissez faire 
in principle, and to be in laraetice the most self-rcliant of peo- 
ples, thciy have grown no le.ss accustomed than the hlnglish t(j 
carry the action of government into ever-widening fields. Eco- 
nomic theory did not stop tliem, for practical men are proud 
of getting on without theory.* The sentiment of individualism 

'Till recently, there has been little theoretical discussion oC these niicslinns 
in the United States. At present the two tendencies, that of faismz faire and 
that which leans to State ihterfereuee, are well represented by able writers. 
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did not stop them, because State iutervention has usually taken 
the form of helping or protecting the greater number, while 
restraining the few; mid personal freedom of action, the love 
of which is strong enough to repel the paternalism of France 
or Germany, was at first infringed upon only at the bidding of a 
strong moral sentiment, such as that which condemns intem- 
perance. So gradual was the process of transition to this new 
habit that for a long time few but lawyers and economists 
became aware of it, and the lamentations with which old-fash- 
ioned English thinkers accompany the mai'ch of legislation were 
in America scarcely heard and wholly unheeded. Now however 
the complexity of civilization and the desire to have things done 
which a public authority can mo.st quickly do, and the cost 
of which is less felt by each man because it comes out of the public 
revenue, to which he is onljr one of many contributors — these 
cau.ses have made the field of governmental action almo.st as wide 
as it is in Europe, and men recognize the fact. 

As ordinary private law and achninistratioii belong to the 
States, it is chiefly in State legislation that we must look for 
instances of such intervention. Recent illustrations of the 
tendency to do by law what men were formerly let to do for 
themselves, and to prohibit by law acts of omission and com- 
mission which used to pass unregarded, might be culled in almn- 
dance from the statute-books of nearly every commonwealth.^ 
It is in the West, which plumes itself on being pre-eminently the 
land of freedom, enterprise, and self-help, that this tendency is 
most active and plays the strangest pranks, bctaiuse legislators 
are in tlu; Wcist more impatient and self-confident than else- 
where. 

The forms which legislative intervention takes may be roughly 
classified under the followng heads : — 

Prohiifitions to individuals to do acts which are not, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, (jriminal (e.g. to sell intoxicating 
liquors, to employ a labourer for more than so many hours in 
a day). 

Directions to individuals to do things which it is not ob- 
viously wrong to omit (e.g. to provide seats for shop-women, 
to publish the accounts of a railway company). 

Iiiterhveiujos with the ordinary course of law in order to 
protect individuals from the consequences of their own acts 

^ 1 have collected some instances in a note to this chapter. 
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(e.g. the annulment of contracts between emplojmr and work- 
men making the former not liable for accidental injuries to 
the latter, the exemption of homesteads, or of a certain amount 
of personal property, from the claims of creditors, the prohibition 
of more than a certain rate of interest on money). 

Directions to a public authority to undertake work which 
might be left to individual action and the operation of supply 
and demand (e.17. the providing of schools and di.spensaries, 
the e.stablishment of State analysts. State oil inspectors, the 
collection and diffusion, at the public expcn.se, of statistics). 

Retention, appropriation, or control by the State of certain 
natural sources of wealth or elements in its iwoduction (e.g. 
thci declaration, made liy Washington, Wyoming, Montana, and 
Idaho, that the use of all waters, whether .still or flowing, within 
their respective bounds, is a public use, and forever subject to 
State control, the prohiliitioii liy Indiana of the wasteful use 
of natural gas). 

In every one of these kinds of legislative interference the 
Americans, or at least the Western States, seem to have gone 
farther than the English Parliament. The restrictions on the 
liquor traffic have been more sweeping ; while (except in the 
South) those upon the labour of women and children, and of 
persons employed by the State, have been not less .so. Moral 
duties are more frequently enforced by legal penalties than in 
England. Railroads, insurance and banking companies, and 
other corporations are, in most States, strictly regulated. 
Efforts to protect individuals coming under the third head are 
so frequent and indulgent that their policy is beginning to be 
seriously questioned.^ Gratuitous elementary and secondary 

’ “A Humorous and ever-increaaing list of possessions has been entirely 
exempted from execution for debt, starting with the . traditional hoineatead, 
and going on througii aii the nece.ssitiea of life, iinplenients of ti.ide, and even 
corner-lots and money, until in some States, as in Texas, almost every con- 
ceivable object of desire, from a house and corner-lot to a span of fast horses, 
may be lieid and enjoyed by the poor man free from all elaims of his creditors. 
AVUlidUt going further into details it may be boldly stated tlmt the tendency 
of democratic legislation on this subject has been to require the repayment of 
delrts only wlicn it can ho made out of aiipertluous aecumiilated capital.” — 
Mr, F. .T. Stirason, in a -vigorous and thoughtful article on the ‘‘Bthic.s of De- 
mocracy,” in Scribner’s Magazine for .Tune, 1SS7. 

The latest Constitution of Texas, provides that -where a contractor becomc.s 
bankrupt, the labourers employed by him shall have a right of action against 
tho company or person for whose benefit the work on which they were em- 
ployed was done. 
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education is provided all over the Union, and in the West 
there are also State imiversities provided for women as well 
as for men at very low charges. And although the State 
has not gone so far in superseding individual action as to create 
for itself monopolies, it is apt to spend money on some objects 
not equally cared for by European governments. It tries to 
prevent adulteration by putting its stamp on agricultural 
fertilisers, and prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine ; it estab- 
lishe.s dairy commissions, bureaux of aniihal industry, and boards 
of live-stock commissioners armed with wide powers of inspection, 
it distributes seed to farmers, provides a State chemist to analyze 
soils gratuitously and recommend the appropriate fertilizers, 
subsidizes agricultural fairs, sends round lecturer-s on agriculture, 
and encourages by bounties the culture of beetroot and manu- 
facture of sugar therefrom, the making of starch from State- 
grown potatoes, tree-planting, and the killing of noxious animals, 
— English sparrows in Massachusetts, panthers and wolves in 
Wyoming.’ The farmer of Kansas or Iowa is more palpably 
the object of the paternal solicitude of his legislature than the 
farmer of any European country. And in the pursuit of its 
schemes for blessing the community the State raises a taxation 
which would be complained of in a less prosperous country.^ 

What has been the result of this legislation? Have the 
effects which the economists of the physiocratie or htissez aller 
school taught us to expect actually followed? Has the natural 
coiu’se of commcr(^e and indu.stry l)e(!n disturbed, has the sclf- 
helpfulucRs of tire citizen been weakened, has government done 
its work ill and a new door to jobbery been opened ? It is still 
too soon to form conclusions on these points. Some few of the 
experiments have failed, others seem to bo succeeding ; but the 
policy of State interference as a whole has not yet 1 )een adequately 
tested. In making this new departure American legislatures are 
serving the world, if not their own citizens, for they are providing 

^ In Ivansas the gift of bounties for tlie heads of coyotes (prairie-wolvp.s) 
led to the rearing of these animals on a large scale in a new description of stook- 

““Speaking broadly, and including indirect taxation, it may )>e stated 
that the laws now purport to give the State power to dispose of at least one- 
third the annual revenues of property. . . . Of course these taxes are largely, 
by the richest citizens, evaded, but upon land at least they are effectual. It 
is certainly understating it to say that the general taxation upon land equals 
one-third the net lents, i.e, Ricardo'S: margin of cultivation less expenses of 
management." — Stirason, irf supra. 
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it \vit,li a stoi'o; of valuable data fur its instruction, data- wliicli 
deserve more attention than they have hitherto received, and 
wliose vuhu! will increase as time goo?s on. 

It is the jn-ivilf^go of these imc;on.s(!ious pliilosoydiers tii try 
experiments wit;!! le.ss ri.sk t.han countries like; Fran(;e oi- Eiig- 
laud would have to run, for the bodies on wiiich thi' c;xperi- 
rnents are tried are so relatively small and exceiitionally vig- 
orous that failures need not inflict pennanent injury. Kailroads 
and oth(;j' large busines.? interests conprlain, and sometimes not 
without r(;asun, hut no p(;ople is ahrowalcr tliaii Ihe American in 
coming to recognize tlie results of overbold legislation and modi- 
fying it when it is found to tell against the gon(;ral prosperity. 


Note 

I COLLECT a few insta.nces of iHgislatioii iUiistrating the tendency to 
extend State intervention and the scope of penal law : — 

New York provides that no gin;.st .shall lie e.xcludcd from any liotel 
on account of race, creed (some had refused to receive .lows), or colour. 

Wisconsin requires every liotcl above a certain height to he furnished 
with fireproof slaircase.s ; and Michigan punishe.s the proprietors of any 
shop or factory in which the lioaltli of employees is endangered by im- 
proper lieating, lighting, ventilation, or sanilariaii arrangements. 

ilichigan compels railroad companies to pi-ovide automatic car coup- 
lings. Other States direct the use of certain kinds of brakes. 

Georgia orders raibvay companies to put up a bulletin stating how 
much any ti-ain already halt an hour late is overdue ; Ai'kansas requires 
this even if the train is onl.v a few minutes late. 

Wyoming requires railroads passing wdthin four miles of any city to 
provide, at the nearest point, a depot whereat all local trains .shall stop ; 
while Arkansas forbids iiaggage to be tumbled from cars on to tlie pint- 
form at a depot ; and Ohio permits no one l,o ho engaged as a train con- 
ductor unless he has had two ymars’ prerious experience as trainband. 

AlassacluLsetts forliids the employment of colour-blind persons on 
raiiway.s, and provides for llm examination of Iho.so so omployed. 

Ohio requires druggists to place on bottles containing poison a red 
label, naming at least two of the most ivadily procurable antidotes. 

Several States order ornplojmrs to find seats for women, employed in 
shops, warolioiiscs, or raamifactories. 

Several States forbid any one to practise dentistry as well as medi- 
cine unless licei!sed by a State Board. 

Atassachusotts, Rhode Island, and Illinois compel corixjrations to 
pay workmen weoldy. (Massachusetts forbade employers to deiludj 
fines from the sums payable by them for tvages, but the Supreme Eourt 
of tlie Slate [by a majority] held the stahite unconstitutional.! 

Afaryland institutes a “State Board of Gommissionei's of Practical 
Plumbing,” and confines the practice of that industry to persons 
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licensed by the same. New York provides Boards of Exaniiners to 
supervise plumber’s work. 

Kmisas punishes as a crime the making any misrepresentation to or 
deceiving any person in the sale of fruit or shade trees, slmibs or biilb.s ; 
and Now Jersey does the like as regards fruit trees or briars. 

Mississippi punishes with fine and imprisonment any legislative, 
executive, judicial, or ministerial officer, who shall travel on any rail- 
road without paying absolutely, and without any evasion whatever, the 
same fare as is required of passengers generally. 

Many >States offer bounties on the raising of various agricultural 
products or on manufactures, while California appropriates money for 
the introduction from Australia of parasites and predaceous insects, 
with a view to the extermmalion of a moth which injures orange trees. 

Texas makes it a punishable misdemeanoirr to deal in “futures” or 
"keep any ‘bucket shop’ or other establishment where future contracts 
are bought or sold with no intention of an actual delivery of the article 
so bought or sold,” W'hilo Massachusetts is content with making such 
contracts voidable. 

Michigan prescribes a system of minority voting at the election of 
directors of joint-stock oorpoi-ations ; Kentucky prescribes cumulative 
voting in like oases. 

Pennsylvania forbids tbe consolidation of telegraph companies. 

Ohio punishes by fine and imprisonment tlie offering to sell "op- 
tions,” or exhibiting any quotations of the prices of “margins,” “fu- 
tures,” or "options.” Georgia imposes on dealers in "futures” a tax 
of $500 a year. 

New York forbids the hiring of barmaids, and Colorado permits no 
woman to enter a • wine room. ■ 

Colorado, Kansas, and North Carolina make the seduction under 
promise of marriage of any ehaste woman a felony. 

New York punishes wth fine and imprisoiunent any person "who 
shall send a letter with intent to cause annoyance to any otlior person. ” 

Virginia pimishea with death the destruction hy dynamite or any 
other explosive of any dwelling, if at night, or endangering human life. 

Kentucky makes it a misdemeanour to play witli dice any gairao for 
money, and a felony to keep, manage, or operate any such game. 

Washington punishes any one who permits a minor to play at cards 
in his house without the written permission of the minor's parent or 
guardian. 

Oregon prohibits secret societies in all public schools ; and California also 
forbids the fonnation of “ secret oath-bound fraternities ” in public schools. 

. Maine requires every public school teacher to devote not less than 
ten minutes per week to instruction in the principles of kijidness to birds 
and animals, and punishes any nurse who falls at once to report to a 
physician that the eye of an infant has become reddened or inflamed 
within five weeks after birth. Rhode Island in a similar statute fixes a 
fortnight from birth and allows six hours for the report. 

Illinois and Arizona forbid marriages between first cousins. 

Virginia punishes with a fine of $100 the sale to a minor, not only of 
pistols, dirks, and bowie-knives, but also of cigarettes. Twenty-four 
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other States have similar laws forbidding minors to smoko or oliow 
tobacco in public. Arizona makes it penal to soil or give liquor to a 
minor without his parents' consent, or even to admit him to a saloon. 

Several States have recently made the smoking of cigarett.e.s a punish- 
able offence. 

Kentuclq’^ prohibits the sale of any book or lairiodical, “the chief 
f(!ature of which is to record the commission of erimos, or di.siilay by 
cuts or illustrations of crimes (3ommitted, or t)io pic|;rirc« of criminals, 
desperadoes, or fugitives from justice, or of men or women inlluencod 
liy stimulants” ; and North Dakota punishes llie .sale or gift to, and 
('ven the e.xhibition within sight of, any minor of any book', magazine, 
or newspaper “principally made up of criminal news or pictures, stories 
of deeds of Ijloodshed, lust, or crime.” 

Some States permit judges to liear in private eases the ovidonoe in 
which is of an obscene nature. 

Massachusetts compels insurance eoinpauios to insure the lives of 
coloured persons on the same terms xvith those of whites. 

Orc3g'oii rijquires the dooi-s of any building used for public purposes 
to be so swung as to open outwards. 

ATimiesola enacts that all labour i erformed by contract upon a 
building shall he a first lion thereon ; and declares that the fact that 
the person performing the labour was not enjoined from so doing shall 
be conclusive evidence of the eontraet ; while Iowa gives to all workers 
in coal mines a lien for their Avagos upon all property used in conslruot- 
ing and working the mine. 

Alabama makes it penal for a banker to discount at a higher rate 
than 8 per cent. 

Many States have stringent usury laws. 

Pennsylvania forhid.s a mortgagee to contract for thepayanen t by tbs 
mortgagor of any taxes over and iibove the interest pia.yable. 

Kentucky and some other States have been tnaldng strenuous (but 
imperfectly successful) efforts to extingaiish lotteries. On the other 
hand, Nevada appetu’s to have authorized one. 

Some of the newer states by their constitutions, and many others by 
statutes, endeavour to destroy the combinations of eapitalisfc.s called 
“Trusts,” treating them as conspiracies, and threatening severe penal- 
tie.s against those concerned in them. 

Laws purporting to limit the hours of adult male labour liave been 
passed by Congress and in many States. None, however, appear to 
forbid under penalty overtime work, except as respects public servants 
(under the Federal Government, and in Massachusetts, Miiryland, 
Pennsylvania, Colorado), the limit being 8 or 1) hours, railway servants 
(Alaryland, NeAV Jersey, Aliehigan), 10 to 12 hours, and coal-miners 
(Wyoming) , 8 hours. These laws, in fact, amount to little more than 
a declaration that the number of hours mentioned shall (f)X-(3oi)t as afore- 
said) constitute a legal day’s work in the absence of an agreenient for 
longer service. 

Congress and the legislatures of at least fourteen States ha ve l>y statute 
created or proA'idod for the creation of Hoards of Arbitratioii in trade 
disputes, but have conferred very restricted poAvors for that purpose. 


CHAPTER XCIX 


WOMAN SUFFKAGE 

Although the question of admitting women to the right 
of voting has never been one of the foremost political issues 
in the United States, its history and present position are so 
illustrative of the way in which political proposals spring up, 
and are agitated and handled in that country, that it would 
deserve to be here noticed, even were it not a matter which has 
a present interest for at least one European country. All those 
who have .speculated on the foundations of human society and 
government have long been confronted by the cpie-stion how far 
differences of sex ought to imply and pro, scribe a di.stinction of 
civic rights and functions lietween men and women. Some 
of the bolder among philosopliers have answered the question 
by simply ignoring the differences. Perceiving in women an 
intelligence and will, which, if never equal to that of the very 
strongest men, yet makes the average woman the equal for 
most purposes of the average man, inasmuch as .she gains in 
quickness and delicacy of perception what .she loses in force 
and endurance, they have found no reason why woman .should 
not share the labours, duties, and privileges of man. This was 
Plato’s view, pushed by him ,so far as to ex].iunge marriage and 
domestic life altogether ; and it has found exprc.ssion in mori; 
than one religious movement in ancient as well as in modern 
time,s. 

Christianity approached the problem from another side. 
Recogiiiiiiug in woman an immortal soul equally precious with 
the soul of man, the New Testament and the usages of the 
primitive cluirch opened to her a wide range of functions, vii' 
tuos, and glories, in some of which she was fitted to surpass, 
and has in facit surpassed man ; while the imagination of the 
jMiddic! more intense and fervid than that of !Uiy other 

cjioch in history, created an ideal of feminine sweetness, purity, 
GOO 
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iuid itioru! beauty infinitely surpassing that of the ancient 
■world, and which the modern world may (jount as its noblest 
possession, an ideal on the preservation of which, more perhaps 
than of any other human conception, the welfare of the race 
depends. 

The consecration of the spiritual equality of woman would 
doubtless have gone still farther than it did to secure for hei- a 
tangible equality in social and possibly even in political mat- 
ters but for the rudeness of the time.s, in which physical force 
counted for much, and for the growth of a sacramental and 
sacerdotal system, which confined priesthood and the adminis- 
tration of certain life-giving sacraments to men. Thus, though 
the relations of the sexes were pla(!ed on a more wliole.some 
basis bban in Greek and Roman antiquity, though the .standard 
of purity was raised and the conception of marriage dignified, 
the recognition of equality in the sphere of law, both private 
and public, was less complete than might have Ireon expected. 
'Vnioii .sacramentalism and sacerdotalism were, in the peoples 
of Northern Euroije, shattered by the religious movement of 
the sixteenth century, the idea of a clerical order confined to 
men was nevertheless maintained, except in a few small sects; 
and though the law grew ultimately more just and humane to 
women, scarcely a voice was raised to claim for them a share 
in the privileges of public life. 

In the early days of the American Republic it seem,s to have 
occurred to no state, sman, though it did occur to a few keen- 
■vvitted women, that the princiides of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence might find application without distinction of sex; 
but as they were not to be applied to men of any other colour 
than white, -this need the less be wondered at. However, the 
legal position of women was speedily improved. Statfi legis- 
lation gave them fuller rights of property and a bettc'r social 
status than they had enjoyed under the English common law, 
and the respectful deference Avith which they were treatcfl was 
remarked by travellers as a singular exception to the gmieral 
imperfection of American male manners, and as in fact tending 
to affect inauspiciously the grace of female manners. 

When negro slavery began to excite the horror of sensitive 
minds, it beeame neces,sary to re-examine the foundations of 
society and find a theory which Avould, in asserting the ulti- 
mate similarity and equality of . till men, condemn the owner- 
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ship of one man by another. Tliis was done by recurring to 
the New Testament and the Declaration of Independence. Two 
questions speedily suggested themselves. If all men of what- 
ever race are equal, what of women? If equality be an abso- 
lute and, so bo speak, indefeasible truth and principle, what 
does it import? Does it cover merely the passive rights of 
citizcnsliip, the right to freedom and ' protection for person 
and proper!, y? or docs it extend to the active right of par- 
ticipating in the government of the commonwealth? “We 
demand freedom for tire negro. Do we also demand a share in 
the government ? If we do, are not women at lea,st as well 
entitled ? If we do not, it is because we see that the negro is 
so ignorant and altogether backward as to be unfit to exercise 
political power. But can this be said of women ? The con- 
siderations whicfii might ajrply to the case of the liberated 
negro do not apply to her, for .she is educated and capable. 
How, then, can she be excludofl ? ” 

This was an abstract way of looking at the matter, because 
there had not as yet been any substantial demand by women for 
political rights. But it was on the basis of abstract right that 
they were proceeding. Theory is potent with those who are 
themselves appealing from an actual state of things to theory 
and general principles. And in this instance a practical turn 
was given to the que.stion by the fact that many of the most 
zealous and helpful workers in the Abolitionist movement were 
women. They show'ed as much courage in facing obloquy and 
even danger in what they deemed a sacred cause as Garrison or 
Lovejoy. They filled the Abolition societies and flocked to the 
Abolitionist conventions. They were soon admitted . to vote 
and hold office in these organizations. The more timid or con- 
servative members prote, steel, and some seceded. But in an 
aggressive movement, as in a revolution, those who go farthest 
are apt to fare best. The advocates of women’s claims were 
the bolder spirits who retained the direction of the Anti-Slavery 
movement. The women established their right to share the 
perils of the combat and the glories of the victory. 

The claim of women to be admitted to the franchise and to 
public office would no doubt have been made sooner or later in 
America (as it has been made in England) had there been no 
anti-.slavery agitation. But the circumstances of its origin in 
that agitation have tinged its subsequent course. They invested 
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it in the eyes of one set of persons with a species of consecra- 
tion while providing it with abody of trained workers and a prece- 
dent inspiring hope and teaching patience. To minds of an 
opposite cast they gave it a flavour of sentimentalism, l•rol(’l^oti- 
iiess, and of what used to be called in America ‘‘radicalism.” ‘ 
Wliile the struggle against slavery contiinu'd, the question was 
content to stand back, but after the end of the Civil War and 
the admission of the negroes to the franchise, it came to 1h(' 
front, and continue.s from time to time to he pre,ssc<l. There are 
now woman suffra,ge societies in mo.st partsof (lie Norl li aiul West. 
An annual convention of delegates from tlicsi' societii's is held, 
which stimulates the local workers and resolves on a ])lau of 
operations,'^ Proposals for the admission of women to this or 
that species of suffrage are .sedulously urged on State. legi,sla- 
tures. In many Congresses amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution recognizing women as voters have been submitted, but 
have always failed 1,0 secure n majority in either House. The 
chance that three-fourths of the States would accept one is at 
present very small. Once or twice women have been nominated 
as candidates for the Presidency, though none has ever put 
out a li.st of prefsidential electors pledged to support her 
candidature. 

These eiforts have borne some fruit, though less than the 
party counted cm when the agitation began. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain the jiresent state of the law in the different States 
and Territories of the Union, the political rights of women stand 
as follow, s : — 

In 1869 the legi.slature of the Territory of Wyoming conferred 
the suffrage on women for all puiposes and when tlie Territory 
received .statehood in 1890, this provision was retained.'* Since 

* The word "r.-idical,” frequently applied outside the sphore of pure poli- 
ties, e.ff. to theology, deuiotc.s in American use rather a teudeiiey than eitlno' a 
party or a set of doctrines. 

^ The first Women’s Convention was held in 184S. 

‘ According to Governor Hoyt of W'yoming woman sulfragn was carried 
there in 1869, by the arts of one man. His account is as follows ; ’’ One large- 
hearted legislator in Wyoming went and talkod with other niemhera of the 
legislature. Tlicy smiled. But he got one of the Lawyers to lielp him dr.aw 
ui) a short bill, which he introduced. It was eon.sidered and di-seiissed. I’eople 
smiled generally. 1‘liere was not much expectation that anything of that sort 
would be done ; but this was a shrewd fellow, who managed the party card in 
such a way as to get, aa he believed, enough votes to carrj' the measure before 
it was brought to the test. Thus he said to the Democrats ; ‘We have a Re- 
publican Governor and a Democratic Assembly. Now then, if we cau carry this 
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then a like privilege has been given to women in Colorado and 
Hallo by amendments to their Constitutions, and in Utah by 
the first Constitution, adopted in 1895d In Colorado the pro- 
posal was (in 1893) carried by the “ Populist ” party, then for 
a brief space dominant. In several states including South 
Dakota and Oregon it has been submitted to popular vote, but 
rejected bj’ largo majorities, nor does it appeal- in the Consti- 
tutions of the three newest States. In Washington Terri- 
tory the law which conferred it in 1883 was declared invalid 
by the court.s in 1887, because its nature had not been 
properly described in the title, was re-enacted immediately 
afterwards, and was in 1888 again declared invalid by 
the U. 8. Territorial Com-t, on the ground that tlie Act of 
Congress organizing the Territorial legislature did not em- 
power it to extend the suffrage to women. In enacting their 
State Constitution (1889) the people of Washington pronouiniod 
against female suffrage by a majority of two to one; and a 
good authority declared to mo that “few women took advan- 
tage of the privilege and most of them were greatly relieved 
that the re.spon.sibiiity was removed.” But in 1910 it was 
carried on an initiative vote with little discussion, the people 
(it is stated) hardly understanding what they were doing, be- 

bill throuKb the Assembly, and the Governor vetoes it, wo Bliall have made a 
point, yon know ; wo shall have shown our liberality and lost nothiiiK. But 
keep still; don’t say anything about it.’ They promised. He then went to 
the Republicans and told them that the Demoerats wore going to support his 
ineasiue, ajid that if thty didn’t want to lose capital they hud better vote for 
it too. He didn't tiiiiilc there wotild bo enough of them to emry it; but the 
vote Avenld be on record, and thus defeat the game of the other party. And 
they likewise agreed to vole for it. So when the bill came to a vote it W’ent 
i-iglit through! The jnornbers looked at each other in astonishment, for they 
hadn’t intended to do it, i/uite. Then they laughed, and said it was a good 
joke, but they had ‘ got the Governor in a fix.’ So the bill went, in the course 
of time, to .Tohii A. Campbell, who was then Governor — -the first Governor of 
the Territory of Wyoming — and he promptly signed it! His heart was right! ” 

Address delivered at Philadelphia in 1882. Sir Horace Plunkett, however, 
discredits this story, imd a.ssigns ns the reasons for tlie passing of the Irill the 
notion thirt it would .serve to advertise Wyoming (wluch it did) and a sort of 
rough Western liking for. a joke. (The Workmi of Woman Suffmiie in Wyom- 
inu, ClKyeuno, Wyo., 1890.) In Golorado the amendment conferring the 
suffrage won the support of the Populist party, powerful iu 1893, and of large 
sections of the working men, who are supposed to have been influenced by 
abstract doctrines of equality. 

> The territorial legislature had in Utah established woman suffrage, but a 
Federal statute had abolished it, as helieved to be. employed by Mormon wives- 
at the bidding of their polygamous husbands, to mahitain polygamy. 
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cause a large number of questions were submitted to popular 
vote at the same time and this question was described on the 
ballot paper in a way which did not indicate the real issue. 

In many States besides the ten which give full suffrage ^ 
women are alloAved to vote at elections of school olfict.-rs, or on 
■some question connected with schools; and in scvtiral other 
States (nine at least), as well as in all of the.se already refcrnal 
to, they may be chosen to fill school offices, such as that of 
school visitor, or superintendent, or member of a scliool com- 
mittee. They also enjoy “school suffrage” sporadically in a 
few cities. 

In several States they have the right of voting upon ques- 
tions submitted to the vote of the tax-payers as such. This 
includes the question of granting licenses for the sale of intoxi- 
cants. A Irill to confer the same right was lost in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature of 1888 by a majority of one vote only. 

In Kansas in 1S8G and in Michigan in 1893 women received 
the suffrage in all municipal elections. In Michigan, however, 
the law was subsequently held unconstitutional.® 

In those States where women possess the school suffrage it 
is reported that few vote ; and this is ascribed partly to indif- 
ference, partly to the difficulty which women of the humbler 
class experiexrce in leaving their homes to go to the poll. In 
Massachusetts the number of Avomen going to the iroll declined 
rapidly after the first few years. But there have been cases 
there, and also in Kansas at municipal elections, in which a 
heavy vote was cast by the female voters. 

In Wyoming (while it was still a Territory) women served as 
jurors for some months till the judges discovered that tliey were 
not entitled by law to do so, and in Washington (while a Terri- 
tory) they served from 1884 to 1887, when the lojgislature, in 
regranting the right of voting, omitted to grant tire duty or 
privilege of jiuy service. Those whose opinions I have enquired 

’ Arizona, Connecticut, North Dakota, South D.-ikota, Nevada, Illinois, Indi- 
.ana, Kan.s.a.s, Kentucky, Massiudiu.sctts, Micliif!an,Minne.'3otii, Montana, Nebi'fi.skii 
New Hampshre, New Mexico, Now York, New .fcTScy, Okliihorna, OrcRon, Ver- 
mont, VV'iscnnsin. Wonion (U)joy acliool and rminicipiil frarichisf) in tiie Canndian 
l'rovincp.s of Ontario, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, .and liritigli C.’oliimbia, 

^ Similar proposiils have from time to time been defeated in a good many 
States, tlioujili often by small majoritms. In sevoral of the smaller cities of 
Kansas all tlie municipal offiee.s, from the mayoralty and police judRcsliip down- 
wards, liavc ocoaBioniUly been filled by women. 
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inform me that the presence of women on juries was deemed 
a grave evil, and that in prosecutions for gambling or the sale 
of intoxicants a defendant had no chance before them. It is 
also stated that comparatively few went to the poll. In Wy- 
oming, moreover, the women on juries are stated to have been 
more .severe than men. 

As respects the suffrage in Wyoming, the evidence I have 
collected privately is conflicting. One of the most trustworthy 
authorities wrote to me as follows : — 

“After the first excitement is over, it is impossible to get 
re,spectable women out to vote except every two or three years 
on some purely emotional question like Prohibition or other tem- 
perance legislation. The effect on family life seems to be nil; 
certainly not bad.” Another highly competent witness wrote : 
“There are no large towns. In the larger places most of the 
women, who are chiefly married, vote ; in the smaller and more 
rural places the women take little intere.st in it, as indeed the 
men do. As a rule, women are in favour of temperance and 
good schools, and so far as they have been able to cast their 
influence, it has been on the right side in those questions. 
Woman suffrage so far seems to work well, but the field of its 
operations is one pre.scnting singular immunity from the evils 
which elsewhere might attach to it, the population being sparse 
and women in the minority.” 

Beside these and similar statements may be set the fact that 
no opposition was offered in the Con%'-ention of 1889, wdnch 
drafted the present Constitution, to the enactment of woman 
suffrage for all purposes. The opiuiou of the people at large 
was not duly ascertained, because the question was not sepa- 
rately submitted to them at the polls, but there can be little 
doubt tliat it woidd have been favourable. The declarations of 
Wyoming officials may deserve no great w'eight, for they do not 
wish to offend any section of the voters, and every Western 
American feels bound to say the best he can and something 
more for the arrangements of his own State. But the whole 
proceedings of the Convention of 1889 leave the impression 
that the equal suffrage in force since 1869 had worked fairly, 
and the, .summing up of the case by a thoughtful and dispassion- 
ate -British observer (Sir H. Plunkett 0 is to the same effecit. 

I In the pamphlet already cited. . He observes that his informants never 
attempted to conneot the frequency of divorces in Wyoming with the political 
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IMoreovtsr, had the results been obviously bad in AVyomiiis. 
lliey would have been quoted against the adoiition of tlie 
[iroposal by Colorado in 1893. In these new 'Western Stid(‘s, 
however, women have been in a minoritj'’. Couqfaraiiveh 
few of them seem to have shown aiyy eagerness to obtain the 
suffrage, and the laws affecting women are mucli tlie .same 
f.here and in other parts of the West. 

No evidence has been irroduced to show that politi<“,s are in 
the Woman Suffrage States substantially imrer than in ilu' 
adjoining States, though it is said that the i)olls are ciuieter. 
The most that seems to be alleged is that th(?y ar(‘ no worse ; 
or, as the Americans express it, “Things are very nuudi wliat 
they were before, only more so.” The conditions of tin; .small 
and scattered populations of most of these States — Utah and 
in a less degree Idaho, being moreover excc])tion;d as still 
largely Mormon — render tlieir experience of slight value for 
such communities as the Eastern and Middle States. 

Colorado, with a population of nearly 800,000, and with one 
great city, Denver, offers a better field for observation, and 
a book by Miss Helen L. Sumner, published in 1909 under 
the title of Equal Suffrage, presents the results of a minute 
and careful study of the working of woman suffrage there in 
a spirit which strikes the reader as impartial and scientific. ^ 
The conclusions reached are, on the whole, favourable to the 
experiment, though there is admittedly much difference of 
opinion in Colorado itself upon the subject, among women a.s 
well as among men. Such changes as there have been, for 
good or for evil, ai’c less marked than either advocates or 

(xiimlity of the ■51 xc coiKoivuiR this to h.i\p ewipi'^prl no iiiHiiPiiPf' on the 
tnmily life, nor Icil to dompsjtin discord. “Political dillprctipps ponstitiitp (jne 
of tliP few doiiiPstic troubles wlu(!li no Stuto or Tprritory (so fnr) recorihiOJa 
i\s just (xmse for dissolution of matrimony.” 

‘ It would he impossililc to .abridge the facta and argiimpnt.s withnnt the 
danger of misrepreaeiitinK them ; but two or three points may bo wortli noting. 
Miss Sumner thinks legislation has been improved by the voting of rvoniBn, and 
cites instances, but reniai-Ks that the Prohibition cause does not appear to liave 
.sul)Staiitially gained, nor tlie salaries paid to women to have Ijeen oqualisied with 
tliose paid to men, liveu in educational work. One of the gains has, liowever, 
been the general appointment of women as County Superiutendenta of .Schools. 
lOleven women were between 1803 and 1909 elected to the State House of Uep- 
reaentativps, but none to the State .Senate. 

It is stated that “the only occupation legally forbidden to women in CVdoriido 
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oppou(‘iit f’xpcicted. Enquiries made in many quarters do 
nut slr(u\' that woman suffrage has clone any positive harm to 
polities in Colorado, and some say that it occasionally pre- 
veals UK'ii of bad character from being nominated for office'. 
W'hetlu'i', however, the State, or the women in it, have as 
a wliole gained, the discrepant evidence makes it hard to 
determine. 

Wherever the suffrage or any other public right has been 
given, it is given ecpially to married and to unmarricid 
wonien.^ No one dreams of drawing any distinction Iretween the 
claims of the single and the married, or of making marriage entail 
disfranchisement. To do so would be alien to the whole spirit of 
American legislation, and would indeed involve a much grosser 
anomaly or injustice than the exclusion of all women alike from 
political functions. This point, therefore, on wliich much con- 
troversy has arisen in England, has given no trouble in the 
United States ; and, similarly, the Americans always assume 
that wherever women receive tlie right of voting at tiie election 
to any office, they become as a matter of course cligilile for the 
office itself. In some cases eligiliility for the office has preceded 
the gift of the suffrage. There are States in which women 
have no school suffrage, but are chosen to school offices ; and 
States (Massachusetts, for instance) in which they have no 
vote at municipal or State elections, but where they are placed 
on the tStatc Board of Education or the Board of Prison Com- 
missioners. It would be deemed in the last degree illogical to 
give women municipal suffrage, and not allow a woman to be 
chosen Mayoress, to give State (and therewith congressional) 
suffrage and not allow a woman to be capalile of holding any 
State or any Federal office. In Wyoming, five voto.s out 
of thirty-five were once given for a woman candidate for the 
post of United »States Senator.® 

* In a few Stotes, however (e.ff. Indiana and Oregon) , Bohool suffrage is 
limited to women who are heads of faniilies, because these oul,v are deemed to 
he interested in respect of children: and in a few (e.g. Michigan, Indiana, and 
Oregon) thero are property qualifications of small amount attached to the 
school suffrage in the case of women wliieh are not . required in tliu case of men. 
Ih Uventucky school suffrage w granted only to widows who have children. 

* Women: are not nntrcqucntly appointed to posts connected with legislative 
bodies. I found in Washington that they had been chosen to bo clerks and 
measengers to one or othe.r of the Houses of the (then Tenitorial) legislature. 
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“ WhiU,,” il}wiII be asked, “aretiie fom;sbywhieh the Woman’s 
Rh>;h1s uio\’(>nient is now pressed forward? What are the argu- 
imuits !,o support it? Are they of a theoi’etical or of a 
])i’a(;lical ualure? Is it on the ground of abstract jiisliee and 
df'inocratie princiide that the battle is being fought, or is it al- 
all(‘gc‘d that ’ivomen suffer from positive disabililies anti iiard- 
sbips which ntjthing but an equal share in political po\ver will 
remove ? ” 

Both sets of arguments are employed ; but those of a theo- 
retical order seem to hold the chief place. In all or nearly 
all States married w'omen have complete rights Lo tlicir 
property ; and mothers have rights considerable, if not quite 
equal to those of fathers, in the guardianship of tht'ir chiklrcn. 
Women enjoy the equal protection of the law and are ailraissi- 
ble to professions and the training needed for profos.sions, while 
the laws of divorce, whatever may be said of them in other 
respects, are not more indulgent to husbands than to wives. 
Although therefore the advocates of rvoman .suffrage claim that 
some tangible legislative benefits will accrue to ■woman from 
her admission to the franchi.se, especially in the way of obtain- 
ing better protection for her and for children, the case on 
this side seems weak, and excites little feeling. No one who 
observes America can doubt that whatever is deemed lo be for 
the real benefit of woman in the social and industrial sphere 
Avill be obtained for them from the good-will and sympathy 
of men, without the agency of the political vote. It is on 
grounds of abstract right, it is because the exclirsion from 
political power is deemed in itself mijust and degradijig, and 
is thought to place woman on a lower level, that this (‘xclusion 
is resented. ft seems to be supposed that a nobler and more 
vigorous typ(? of wmmanhood would be developed by the com- 
plete recognition of her equality, a wider and grander sphere of 
ardioii opened to her efforts. Perhaps the commone.st argument 
is contained in the question, “ Why not ? What I'eason c,an you 
giv(i, you whose forefathers revolted from England because; rep- 
resentation was not suffered to go with taxation, you who 
annually repeat the Declaration of Independence as if it were the 
Nicenc C'rccd, you who after the War enfranchised ignorant 
negroes, for oxcluding from the suffrage women who pay taxes, 
who are within the reason and meaning of the Declaration of 1776, 
who are far more intellectually and morally competent than the 
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eoloured millions of the South?” TMs appeal, which becomes 
all the stronger as an argummtum ad homineni because the 
American man is exceptionally deferential to women, and the 
American statesman exceptionally disposed to comply with every 
request which is urgently pressed upon him, is the kernel of the 
suffragist case. However, it derived for a time no small practical 
aid from a practical consideration. The one question of current 
politics which usually interests women is the question of restrict- 
ing or prohibiting the sale of intoxicants. This is also the 
question which extsites not perhaps the widest yet certainly the 
keenest interest in the minds of a great host of male voters. 
The enemies of the liquor traffic have therefore a strong motive 
for desiring to see their voting power reinforced by those whose 
aid would secure wetory ; and in fact Prohibitionist Conventions 
almost always declare in favour of woman suffrage. For a dif- 
ferent reason, the Socialist and Labour parties are, as were the 
Populists also, disposed to supijort it, as indeed the Socialists 
usually do in Europe. 

Yet it must not l)e supposed that the sentimental arguments 
are all on one side. There is a widespread apprehension that 
to bring women into politics might lower their social position, 
diminish men’s deference for them, harden and roughen them, 
and, as it is expressed, “brush the bloom off the flowers.” This 
feeling is at least as strong among women as among men, and 
some judicious observers deem it stronger now than it was for- 
merly. The proportion of women who desire the suffrage seems 
to bo srnalk'r in America than in England, Of the many 
American ladies whose opinion I have from time to time during 
forty years inquired, the enormous majority expressed them- 
selves hostile; and in most of the States where the question 
has come near to being a practical i.ssue there have been formed 
Women’s Anti-Suffrage Associations whicli conduct an active 
agitation, and present to the committees of State Legislatures 
their argumenls again.st the proposal. They support journals 
also, wliich pre.ss upon women the desirability of their continuing 
in the sphere they have hitherto occupied, and dwell upon the 
greater and hotter influence which, so it is thought, they may 
exci-t on legislation and administration if they remain “outside 
politics.” It is remarkable that the movement has hitherto 
found comparatively little support among what may bf! called 
the "upper cla,sses.” Woman suffragism has been, though less 
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SO now Lhan formerly, thought “bad form,” and supposed to 
betoken a want of culture and refinement. The same reproach 
attached before the Civil War to Abolitionism. It was at one 
time an injury to the cause that some few of its prominent ad- 
vocates, di.savowed no doubt by the great bullc of the sidfrago 
party, also advotiated a general unsettlement of tlie relations 
between the sexe.s, and that a few others were too masculine in t 
their manners aird discourse. The sentimental aversion to see- 
ing women immersed in politics is all the greater becmisf? 
“politics” have a technical meaning which is repellent tore- 
fined Americans; and it is felt that “politics” are more likely 
to soil women than women to purify “politics,” 

But one of the objections deemed gravest is this, that in 
this land where the suffrage is, as respects men, univcr.«ul, the 
constituencies, which are already enormous — a member of Con- 
gress represents more than six times as many voters as an 
English member of Parliament — would be doubled in size, 
and all the difficulties which already attach to elections be 
immensely aggravated. Even those who desire to see the sale 
of intoxicants restricted doubt the expediency of attaining their 
object by the votes of women, because the difficulty of enforcing 
prohibitory legislation, already serious where the drinking mi- 
nority is strong, would be much greater if a majority of men in 
favour of keeping bars and saloons open were overborne by a 
minority of men turned into a majority by the votes of women. 

The extension, in recent years, of woman suffrage over some 
Western States does not seem to have been due to any marked 
increase in the number of women asking for the vote, for the 
great bulk of the sex in those states are reported to have re- 
mained indilferemt, but to the following four causes. 

One is the influence of the English propaganda of the scheme. 
Its advaiu'i' in Europe stimulated the hopes and Oforts of those 
who iuh'oeate it in America. 

A second is the growth of the Socialist and Labour parties, 
the leackii's of vvhi(di believe that Avoinan suffrage wll promote 
their aims. Tlie examido of Australia, where the Labour party 
has Ijcen greatly strengthened by the woman vote, has en- 
couraged this belief. 

A third is the tendency to exalt direct popular sovereignty and 
disparage representative government. The advocacy of Ini- 
tiative, Referendum and Recall disposes men to favour extensions 
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of the suffrage, and to be moved by abstract principles and a 
belief in the so-called “natural right” to vote rather than l^y 
considerati(nis of practical expediency, i.e. of what are likely to 
be the tangilde rc'siilts of any measure on the good government 
of the community. 

A fourth is tlic idea that the votes of women will further smtial 
ref(n'ms. In point of fact, such reforms havcj moved ns fast in 
State's lhal have not adopted woman suffrage as in States that 
hav(‘, and the influence of women in promotiiig useful legisla- 
tion seems to have been no slighter. Nevertheless tlu:! idea sub- 
sists, and seems to have led to the support extended to woman 
suffrage by the new Progressive party at the election of 1912. 

To these one might add the influence of what is called the 
“woman movement” as a whole, a movement too large to l)e 
entered on here, and one felt in Britain as well as in America. 

To a European observer the suffrage question seems one 
rather of social tlian of political moment. If he sees no reason 
to expect an improvement in politics from the participation of 
women in elections and their admission to Congress and to 
high political office, neither does he find much cause for fear. 
The results of universal suffrage may not, so far as legislation 
is concerned, greatly differ from those of manhood suffrage. 
Such misgivings as he entertains are of a different nature. 
They are serious misgivings, and they "are rendered not less 
serious by a study of the social changes which are passing upon 
the world in Europe as well as in America. 
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THE SUPPOSED FAULTS OF DEMOCRACY 

The question which in one form or another every European 
politician has during the last half-century been asldng about 
the United States, is the broad question, How does democracy 
answer? No other counti’y has tried the experiment of a 
democratic government on so large a scale, with so many minor 
variations, for the State governments are forty-six autonomous 
democracies, or with such advantages of geographical position 
and material resources. And those rvho think that all civilized 
countries are moving towards democracy, even though they may 
not be destined to rest there, find the question an important one 
for themselves. The reader who has followed thus far the account 
I have tried to give of the Federal Constitution and its working, 
of the State Constitutions, of local government, of the party 
machinery, of the influence of public opinion as a controlling 
power over all the institutions of the country, will ire content 
with a comparatively brief summary of the results to which the 
iirquiries made under these heads point. 

That summary naturally falls into three parts. We have to 
a.sk first, how far the faidts usually charged on democracy are 
present in .\merica; next, wliat are tin; special faults which 
characterize it here ; la.st, what are the strong points whicli it 
has developed. 

The chief faults which philosophers, from Plato downwards, 
and popular writers repeating and caricaturing the dicta of 
philosophers, have attributed to democratic goveniments, are the 
following: — 

AV'eakuess irr emergencies, incapacity to act with prompti- 
tude and decision. 

Ficklf'tmss and instability, frequent changes of opinion, con- 
sequent changes in the conduct of affairs and in executive 
officials. ' 

Insubordination, internal dissen.sions, disregard of authority, 
013 
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with a frequent resort to violence, bringing on an anarchy which 
ends in military tyranny. . 

A desire to level donm, and an intolerance of greatness. 

Tyranny of the majority over the minority. 

A love of novelty: a passion for changing customs and de- 
stroying old institutions. 

Ignorance and folly, producing a liability to be deceived and 
misled; consequent growth of demagogues playing on the 
passions and selfishness of the masses._ 

I do not say that this list exhausts the reproaches directed 
against democracy, but it includes those which are most often 
heard and are best worth examining. Most of them are drawn 
from the history of the Greek republics of antiquity and the 
Italian republics of the Middle Ages, small communities where 
the conditions of social and political life were so different from 
those of a great modern country that we ought not to expect 
similar results to follow from political arrangements callecl by 
the same name. However, as this consideration has not pre- 
vented writers and statesmen, even in our own day, from re- 
peating the old censures, and indeed from mixing together in 
one repulsive potion all the faults that belonged to small 
aristocratic republics mth aU that can belong to large demo- 
cratic repuljlics, it is worth while to examine these current 
notions, and try them by the light of the facte which America 
furnishes. 

TFea/oness and Want of Promptitude. — The American democ- 
racy is long-suft'ering and slow in rousing itself ; it is often 
perple.xed by problems, and seems to grope blindly for their 
solution. In the dealings with England and France which pre- 
ceded the AVar of .v.n. 1812, and in the conduct of that war, its 
government showed some irresolution and sluggishness. The 
habit of blustering in its intercourse with foreign powers, and 
the internal stiife over slavery, led Europeans to think it lacked 
firnme.ss and vigour. They were undeceived in 1861. While 
it seemed possible to avert a breach with the Southern slave- 
holders, tlie North was willing to accept, and did accept, a series 
of compromises whose inadequacy was soon revealed, The 
North WLis ill led in Congres.s, and the South was boldly if not 
wisely led. Yet when the crisis aiuived, the North put forth 
its power with a suddenness and resolution which surprised 
the world. There was no faltering in the conduct of a struggle 
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I which for two long yeai-s French and Englisli statcsiiuai det'iiied 

hopeless. The best blood of the North freely offered it.s(^lf to he 
shed on the battlefields of Virginia and Pennsylvania for tlie 
sake of the Union; while an enormous debt was incurred in 
equipping army after army. As every one knows, the Soufhorii 
people displayed no less -vugour even when the tide luul evident ly 
begun to turn against them, and the hope of Euroi)oun intm’ven- 
tion died away. If want of force, dash, and coiu-age in moments 
of danger is a defect generally chargeable on p(jpidar govern- 
' ments, it was not then chargeable on the United States. Bnt 

the doctrine is one which finds little to support it either in an cieiit 
or in modern history, while there are many instances fo the con- 
j trary : witness the war of the Swiss against Charles the Bold, 

and the defence of Florence against Charles the Fifth. 

Fickleness and InstaUUty. — The indictment fails on this 
count also. The people are open to sudden imi)ulse.s, and in 
particular States there have been ill-considered innovations 
and a readiness to try 'wild experiments, such as those I have 
described in California. But taking the nation as a whole, its 
' character is marked by tenacity of beliefs and adherence to 

leaders once chosen. The opposite charge of .stubbornness in 
refusing to be convinced by argument and to admit the failings 
of men who have established some title to gratitude, might 
more plausibly be preferred. Western farmers have been 
accustomed to suffer from the high price of the clothe.? they 
wear and the implements they use, but once they had imlribcd the 
belief that a protective tariff makes for the general good of the 
country they remained protectionists dorvn till 1890; and of 
those who then wavered many have since reverted to that view. 
The blunders of President Grant’s first administralion, and 
the misdeeds of the knot of men who surrounded him, playing 
upon the political inexperience of a blunt soldier, sear(!ely affected 
the loyalty of the masses to the man whose sword had saved the 
Union. Congressmen and State officials are no doubt often 
(banged , but they are changed in pursuance of a doetiiiic^ and a 
liabit in whicli the interests of a class’ are involved, not from any 
fickUmoss in the pciople.^ 

Jnsubordinalion and Contempt for Authority. — On this head 
the evidence is more conflicting. There are States and cities, 


See Chap. XX in Vol. 
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in wliicli the laws are imperfectly enforced. Homicide is hardly 
a crime in some parts of the South — that is to say, a man who 
kills another is not always arrested, often not convicted wln-n 
arrestcid and ]jut on his trial, very rarely hanged when convicteti.' 
One might almost saj^ that private war is recognized l>y opinion 
in these tlistiicts, as it was in Europe during the earlier Middle 
Ages. In tire mountainous country of Eastern Kentucky, iind 
the adjoining parts of Virginia and Tennessee!, quan-c!ls arc Icept 
11 ]) from generation to generation between hostile families and 
their res])C(!tivc friends, which the State authorities cannot sue- 
coed in rciircssing. In 1890, I was assured when passing the 
bnrdei's of that region, that in one such blood feud more than 
fifty persons had perished within the preceding ten years, each 
murder provoking another in revenge. Wlien a judge goes into 
these part,s it has sometimes befallen that a party of men eome 
down fully armed from the mountains, surround the court house, 
and either drive him away or oblige him to abandon the attempt 
to do justice on slayers belonging to their faction. In the West, 
again, particularly in such South-western States as Missouri, 
Ai’kansas, and Texas, luigandage was for a time, and is still in 
some few places, regarded with a certain amusement, rising into 
sympathy, by a part of the peaceable population. Having arisen 
partly out of the Border ruffianism which preceded the outbreak 
of the Civil War, partly among men who worn constantly engaged 
in skirmishing with the Indian tribes, there was a flavour of 

1 Thirty years ago a distinguished American iawyor said, “There ia no sub- 
jeet within the domain of iegisiation in which improvement is so needed a.s in 
tho law against murder. The practical iramunity that crime cnjo,ys in some 
sections of tho country, and the delay, difficulty, and uiicortainty in enforcing 
the law almost everywhere, is a reproach to our civilisation. Efforts to save 
assassins from punishment are so strenuous, tho chances of escaixi so numer- 
ous, and tho proeeGding.s so protracted, that the law has few terrors for tliose 
di.sposed to violate it.” — Address of Mr. E. J Phelps to the American Bar 
Association, 1881. 

More recently Presideni Taft observed, “I grieve to aay that the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law is in nearly all the States of the Union a disgrace to 
pur civilization” (address at, Yale .University), and in 1900 ho repeated, “No 
one 0 .™ examine tlio statistics of crime in this country and of successful prose- 
cutions without realizing that the administration of the ofiminal law is a disgrace 
to our civilization, and without tracing to this condition as a moving and over- 
whelming cause for them, the horrible lynchings that arc committed the country 
pyer, with all the danger of injustice and exhibition of fiendish cruelty which 
occurrences involve” (address to Pennsjdvania State Bar Association, 1906). 

Upon this whole subject see Professor Garner’s article, Grime and Judicial 
Inefficiency. 



I'OJiiiuK'f' it, wliich ceasc'd to ftiid t)io exploits of train- 

rol)l)crs only Avlien their activity throatmcil the coininorciiil 
interests of a lisins city. Jesse Jam(5s, tin? notorious haiiclit of 
Missouri, and his brothers were popular heroes in the region 
they infested, iniKih like Robin Hood and Little John in the lial- 
lads of fclie iJiirtfaintli century in England. These phf'iioniena 
are, however, explicable by other causes than democratic 
govei'iiment. The homicidal habits of the South are a relic of 
that semi-barbarism which slavery kept alive long after tin; 
northern free States had reached the level of European order. 
The Avant of a proper police is apparently the eanse aiisweralrle 
for the train-robberies which still, eAuni in .such Stat(As as Iliinoi.s 
and Ohio, sometimes ocour, and these are deterded and pun- 
ished more frequently by the eirergy of the railroad or expre.ss 
(parcel delivery) companies and their skilled detectives than 
through the action of the State autliorities. Brigarulagc i.s 
due to the absence of a liiounted gendarmerie in the vast 
and thinly peopled Further West; and there is no gen- 
darmerie because the Federal government leave.s the State.s to 
create their oato, and unsettled We.stem conununitics, being 
Aveli armed, prefer to take care of themselves rather than 
spend their scanty corporate funds on a task wdiose cost avouIcI, 
as they think, be disproportionate to the result.' In the AA'estern 
wilds of Canada, however, the mounted police secures perfect 
safety for wayfarers, and train-robberies seem to be imknown. 

Lynch law is not unknoAvn in more civilized regions, .such 
as Indiana and Illinois. A case occurred recently not far from 
NeAV York City. Noav lynch laAV, hoAVCA-er shocldng it may seem 
to Europeans and Ncav Eiighinder.s, is far removed from arbitrary 
violence. Acuiording to the testimony of careful observers, it 
is not often abused, and its proceedings are generally conducted 
Avith some regularity of form as Ave;ll as fairne.ss of spirit. What 
are the circumstances? Those highly toclmica) rules of judicial 
procedure and still more tecihnical rules of evidence which Aithu- 
ica OAves to the English common laAV, and AAdiich ha\m in some 
States retained antiquated rninutim noAV expunged from English 
practice, or ))een rendered by new legislation too favourable to 
prisoners, liave to be applied in di.stri(!t.s where population is thin, 
wher(3 there are very few officers, either for the a];)])reheusion of 

' 'rln't-n is fiUray.s it sheriff, whosB biisino.s.s it i.s to tiucsiie (.■riiiiiuals, nncl 
hang tltcm if couviutml, but munU durnnuls ou his individual vigour. 
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offenders, or for the hunting up of evidence against them, 
and where, according to common belief, both judges and juries 
are occasionally “squared” or “got at.” Mcany crimes would 
go unpunished if some more speedy and efficient method of 
dealing with them were not adopted. This metliod is found 
in a volunteer jury, summoned by the leading local citizens, or 
in very clear cases, by a simple seizure and execution of the 
criminal.' Why not create an efficient police? Because crime 
is uncommon in many districts — in such districts, for instance, 
as Michigan or rural Wisconsin — and the people have delib- 
erately concluded that it is cheaper and simpler to take the 
law into their own hands on those rare occasions when a police 
is needed than to be at the trouble of organizing and paying a 
force for which there is usually no emplojonent. If it be urged 
that they are thus forming habits of lawlessness in themselves, 
the Americans reply that experience does not seem to make 
this probable, because lawh^ssneas does not increase among the 
farming population, and has disappeared from places where the 
rudeness or simplicity of .society formerly rendered lyiich law 
necessary. Cases however occur foi which no such excuse can 
be offered, cases in which a prisoner (probably a negro) already 
in the hands of justice is seized and put to death by a mob. 
Some years ago there was in several States, and notably in parts 
of Southern Indiana, — a rough, wooded country, with a back- 
ward and scattered population, — a strange recrudescence' of 
lynching in the rise of the so-called White Caps, people who 
seized by night men or women who had given offence by their 
immoral life or other vices, dragged them into the woods, flogged 
them severely, and warned them to quit the neighbourhood 
forthwith. Similar outrages are often reported from other States 
to the south-west of Indiana, as far as Mississippi. In Ohio 
they were promptly repressed by an energetic governor. In 
1908-9 disputes connected with the alleged attempt by a powerful 
corporation to create a monopoly in the purchasing of tobacco for 
manufacture led to a series of nocturnal outrages by armed men 
who sought, by whipping or killing those farmers who refused to 
join them in their resistimce to the attempts referred to, to 

, 1 The stivagenfiss which occasionally appears in these lynohings is surpris- 
ing to one who knows the general kindliness of the American people. Not 
long ago the people of East Kentucky hunted for a murderer to burn him to 
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coerce the tobacco growers into joining that organized resistance. 
These Night Riders gave gTeat trouble in Kentucky and parts 
of Tennessee, though the Governor took vigorous measures 
against them. 

The so-called “Molly Maguire” conspiracy, which vexed 
and terrified Pennsylvania for several y^ears, showed the want 
of a vigorous and highly trained pohce. A sort of secret society 
oi-ganized a succession of murders, much like the Italian Camorra , 
which remained undetected till a daring man succeeded m per- 
suading the conspirators to admit him among them. He 
shared their schemes, and learnt to loiow their persons and 
deeds, then turned upon them and brought them to justice. 
This remarkable case illustrates not any" neglect of law or tender- 
ness for crime, but mainly the power of a combination Avhich 
can keep its secrets. Once detected, the Molly Maguires 
were severely dealt with. The Pittsburg riots of 1877, and 
the Cincinnati riots of 1884, and the Chicago troubles of 1894 
alarmed the Americans themselves, so long accustomed to domes- 
tic tranquillity as to have forgotten those volcanic forces which 
lie smouldering in all ignorant masses, ready to burst forth upon 
sufficient excitement. The miners and iron-workers of the Pitts- 
burg district are rough fidlows, many of them recent immigrants 
who have not yet acquired American habits of order ; nor Avould 
there have been anything to distmguish the Pennsylvanian 
distmbance from those wdiich happen during strilces in England, 
as, for instance, at Blackburn, in Lancashire and, later, dur- 
ing a coal strike at one or two places in Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire, or in times of distress in Pi’ance, as at Decazeville in 188(3, 
had there been a ju-ompt suppression. Unfortunately there wa.s 
in 1877 no proper force on the spot. The governor was absent ; 
the mayor and other local authorities lost their heads ; the jjolice, 
feebly handled, were overpowered ; the militia show''ed weakness ; 
so that the riot spread in a way which surprised its autliors, and 
the mob raged for several days along the raiboads in several 
Rlates, and over a large area of manufacturing and mining towns. 

The moral of this event was the necessity, even in a land of 
freedom, of keeping a force strong enough to repress tumults 
in their first stage. The Cincinnati riot began in an attempt 
to lynch two prisoners who were thought likely to escape the 
puuislimcnt they richly deserved; and it would probably ha %"0 
ended there had not the floating rabble of this city of 300,000 
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inliabitants seized the opportunity to do a little pillage and 
make a great noise on their own account. Neither sedition 
had any jxilitical character, - nor indeed any specific object, 
except tliat the Pennsylvanian mob showed special enmity to 
the railroad company. 

In 1892 the same moral rvas enforced by the sti’ike riot,s on 
some of the railroads in New York State and in the mining 
region.s of Idaho, b 3 '' the local wars between cattlemen and 
“rustlers” in Wyoming, by the disturbances at the Homestead 
works in Pennsylvania, and by the sanguinary conflict which 
arose at the convict-worked mines in Tennessee, where a mob 
of miners attacked the stockades in which were confined con- 
victs kept at labour under contracts between the State and pri- 
vate mine owners, liberated manj'- of the convicts, captured and 
were on the point of hanging an officer of the State mili tia, and 
were with difficulty at last repressed by a strong militia force. 
The riots at Chicago in 1894 and the more protracted strife be- 
tween mine owners and striking miners in Colorado somewhat 
later are other instances. Such tumults are not specially prod- 
ucts of democracy, but they are unhappily proofs that de- 
mocracy docs not secure the good behaviour of its worse and 
newest citizens, and that it mnst be prepared, no less than 
other governments, to maintain order by the prompt and stern 
application of physical force.^ 

It was a regrettable eviden(!e of the extent to which public 
autliorities have seemed to abnegate the function of main- 
taining order that tlie habit grew up among railroad directors 
and the owners of other lai’ge enterpri.ses of hiring a private 
arnuid force to protect, at the time of a .strike, not (Jiily the 
workmen they l3riiig in to replace the strikers, but also their 
jrard.s, woiks, and stock in trade. A firm which bcg.an Innsiness 
as a private dctectiviv agency was for years accustomed to supply 
for this purpose bodies of men well trained and drilled, who 
could lie relied on to defend the place allotted to them against 
a greatly superior force of rioters. This firm used to keep not 
less than one iliousand men permanently on a war footing, and 
sent them hither and thither over the country to its cust-omers. 
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TJioy wore usually sworn in as Slioriff’s deputies, on eaeli uc-ca- 
siun before the proper local authority. So frequent had betai the 
employment of “ Pinkertonts men,” as they are called (thous'li it 
is not idways from Messrs. Pinkerton of Chicago that they are 
olilained, and the name, like “Delmonico,” for a restaurant, 
sec'ms to be passing from a proper into a common noun), tliat 
.soirie lunv State con,stitut.ions {e.g. Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, 
Wa,shi!igton, Kiaitindty) and .statute.s in otlier State.s (e.g. 
AIii,.ssa(‘husetts) expres.sly prohibit the bringing of armed men 
iiitn tlie State, and a Committee of Congre.sH was .set to investi- 
gal,(‘ the subject, so far without result, for it is going a long way 
to forbid a man by .statute to hire persons to hell) him to ])rotee.t 
lii.s property when he linds it in danger. Thesi' .slriki- eases are 
of course conii)licated by the reluctance of a Rtate govemor or a 
mayor to incur unpopularity bj' taking .strong measures against 
a crowd who liave votes. Here we touch a diflicadty specially 
incident to a directly elec1;ed E.xecutive, — a difhodty noted al- 
ready in the case.s of elected judges and elected tax-ollh’ers, and 
one which must be taken into account in sticking the balance 
between the good and the evil of a system of direct and pervad- 
ing popular control. The remedy is in extreme caso.s found in 
the displeasure of the good citizens, who, aftm- all, form the voting 
majority. But it is a remedy which may follow with too tardj' 
step,s. Meantime, many large employers of labour find them- 
selves obliged to defend their pro])erty by these condottieri, 
because they cannot rely on the defence which the State ought to 
furnish, and the condottieri themselve.s, who seem to 1)c generally 
men of good character as well as proved courage, are so much 
liated by the workmen as to be sometime.s in danger of being 
lynched when found alone or in small parties.' 

In some St at.es not a few laws arc systematically ignored or 
evaded, sometimes by the eonnivance of officials who are im- 
properly iiuluced to abstain from prosecuting ti-ansgressors, 
sometimes with the general consent of the cominuuity which 
perceives tliat they cannot be enforced. Thus some years ago 
tlie law.s against the sale of liquor on Sundays in the city of 
Cliicaigo were not enforced. The German and Irish part of 
the popvdation disliked them, and showed its dislike by turn- 
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iiig out of the municipal offices those who had enforced them, 
while yet the law remained on the statute-book because, ac- 
cording to tlie Constitution of Illinois, it took a majority of two- 
thirds in the legislature to repeal an Act ; and the rural members, 
being largely Prohibitionists, stood by this law against Sunday 
dealing. When in Texas I heard of the same thing as happening 
in the city of San Antonio, and doubt not that it occurs in many 
cities. More laws are quietly suffered to be broken in America 
than in England, France, or Germany. On the other hand, it is 
fair to say that the credit which the New Englanders used to 
claim of Ijeing a law-abiding people is borne out by the general 
security of property and person which, apart from the cases men- 
tioned above, add especially from strike troubles,' the traveller 
remarks over the rural parts of the Eastern and Middle States.^ 
Political disturbances (other than occa.sional collisions between 
whites and negroes) are practically unknown. Even when an 
election is believed to have been fraudulently won, the 
result is respected, because it is externally regular. Fights 
seldom occur at elections; neither party disturbs the meet- 
ings or processions of the other in the hottest pre.sidential 
campaign. To Americans the habit of letting opponents 
meet and talk in peace seems essential to a well-ordered 
free government. 

The habit of obedience to constituted authority is another 
test, and one which Plato would have considered specially con- 
clusive. The difficulty of applying it in America is that there 
arc .so few officials who come into the relation of command 
with the people, or in other words, that the peoide are so lit- 
tle “governed,” in the French or German sense, that one has 
few op|)ortunities of discovering how they comport themselves. 
The officers of both the Federal and the State governments, in 
levying tax<'s and carrying out the judgments of the IMurts, 
have seldom any resistaii(;e to fear, except in Such regions as 
those already referred to, where the fierce mountaineers will not 
bro(jk interference with their vendetta, or suffer the Federal 
exci.'iemeu to do their duty. These regions are, however, quite 
exceptional, forming a sort of enclave of semi-barbarisrn in a 
dviliucd country, such as the rugged Albania was in. the Roman 

iThoro is littlo use in comparing the aggregate of crimeiS reported and of 
convictions with the aggregates of European countries, because in disorderly 
legions many crimes go unreported as well as unpunished. 
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Empire. Other authorities experience no difficulty in making 
tiiemselves respected. A railroad company, for instance, finds 
its passengers onl.y too submissive. They endure with a patience 
which astonishes Englishmen frequent irregularities of the train 
■service and other discomforts, which would in England produce 
a whole crop of letter.? to the newspapers. The discipline of the 
army and navy is in war time nearly as strict as in European 
armies. So in universities and colleges discipline is maintained 
mth the same general ease and the same occasional troubles as 
arise in Oxford and Cambridge. The children in the city schools 
are proverbially docile. Except when strikes occur, employers 
do not complain of any trouble hr keeping order among their 
work-people while at work. So far, indeed, is insuljordination 
from being a characteristic of the native Americans, that they 
are consspicuously the one free people of the world which, owing 
to its superior intelligence, has recognized the permanent value 
of order, and observes it on every occasion, not least when a .sud- 
den alarm ari.ses. Anarchy is of all dangers or bugbears the one 
wliioh the modern world has least cause to fear, for the tendency 
of ordinary human nature to obey is the same as in past times, 
and the aggregation of human beings into great masses weakens 
the force of the individual will, and malces men more than ever 
like sheep, .so far as action is concerned. Much le.ss, therefore, 
is there ground for fancying that out of anarchy there will grow 
any tyranny of for-ce. Whether democracies may not end in 
yielding greater power to their executives is quite another qiios- 
tion, whereof more anon ; all I obseiwe here is that in no country 
can a military despotism, such as that which has twice prevailed 
ill France and once in England, be deemed less likely to aiiso. 
During the Civil War there were many persons in Europe 
cultiv.ating, as Gibbon says, the name without the temper of 
philosophy, who predicted that some successful leader of the 
Northern armies would establish his throne on the ruins of the 
Constitution. But no sooner had General Leo surrendered at 
Appomattox than the disbandment of the victorious ho,st began ; 
and t,ho only thing wMch thereafter clistingui.shed Generals 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan from their fellow-citizens W’as the 
lialiility to have “ receptions ■’ forced on them when they visited 
a city, and find their puissant arms wearied by the handshakings 
of their enthusiastic admirers. .. 

Cte.sarisra is the last danger likely to menace America. In 
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no jiiition is civil order more stable. None is more avt.-i'se bj 
tlu' rnilitiii'y sjririt. No politic.al system would oifer a greaLer 
rc'^istanoe to au attempt to create a standing army or eeuii'aliy.o 
the administration. 

Jculousy of (ircutness, and a Denim io Levd Down. ■ — Tins 
charge derives a cJaijn to resijoctful considcr/dion from tlie 
authority of Tocqiievillc, who thought it a necessary ati;ribute 
of democracy, and professed to have discovered symptoms of it 
in the United btates. It alanned ,1. B. Mill, and has been fre- 
quently dwelt on by his disciples, and by many who have adopted 
no other part of his teachings, as an evil equally inevitable 
and fatal in democratic countries. There was probably good 
ground for it in 1880. Even now one discovers a tendency in 
the United States, particularly in the West, to dislike, possibly 
to resent, any outward manifestation of social sui^eriority, 
A man would be ill looked ujjon who should build a castle in a 
park, surround his pleasure-grounds uith a high wall, ami re- 
ceive an exclusive society in gilded drawing-rooms. One of the 
parts which prominent i)oliticians, who must be assumed to know 
their business, most like to play is the i)art of Cinciunatus at the 
plough, or Curius Dentatus receiving the Samnitc envoys over 
his dinner of turnips. They welcome a newspaper interviewer 
at their modest farm, and take pains that he should describe 
how simply the rooms are furnished, and how little “help” 
(i.e. how' few servants) i.s kept. Although the cynics of the 
New York press make a mock of 'such artie.ss wniys, the desired 
impression is produced on the farmer and the artisan. At a 
senatorial election some time ago in a North-western State, 
the opponents of the sitting candidate procured a photograidi 
of his residence in Washington, a handsome mansion in a fash- 
ionable avenue, and circulated it among the meunbers of the 
State legislature, to show in what luxury their Federal represen- 
tative indulged. 1 remember to have heard it said of a states- 
man proposing to become a candidate for the Presidency, that 
he did not venture during the preceding year to occupy his 
house in Washington, lest ho should give oc(!a.sio!i for siraila/r 
criticism. Whether or not this was his real motive, the attril)u- 
tion of it to him is equally illustrative. But how little the wealthy 
fear to display their wealth and take in public the plc!asure.s it 
procures may be understood by any one who, walking down 
Fifth Avenue in New York, observes the superb houses which 



line it, houses \vlujs() iuterual decorations and collected ohjecl.s 
of art rival those of the palaces of European nohh's, or wluj 
■watches in Newport, one of the most fasMonahle of summeo- 
resorts, tlu! lavish expenditure upon seiwants, horses, carria.a'i's, 
and luxuries of ev(M'y kind. No .spot in Europe coin'o^'s an (‘(lual 
iinpres.sion of the lust of the eyes and the pride of life, of I)( )undless 
wealth and a boundless desire for enjoyment, a.s doe.s the (.)cean 
Drive at Newport on an afternoon in August. 

Intellectual eminence excites no jealousy, though ii is more 
admired and respected than in Europe. The men who niakt^ 
great fortunes — and their number as well as the .sc-alc of llieir 
foi'tunes increases — are regarded not so much v/itl» cua'.v, as 
with admiration. "When tlioudoe.st good unto tliyself, all men 
shall speak well of thee.” Wealth does not always, as in Eng- 
land, give its possessors an immediate eafr^etofashionablc society, 
])ut it marks them as the heroes and leaders of tlie coraniercial 
world, and sets them on a pinnacle of fame which fires the imagi- 
nation of ambitious youths in dry goods stores or traffic clerks 
on a railroad. The demonstrations of hostility to •wealthy "mo- 
nopolists,” and especially to railroad companies, and the mag- 
nates of the Trusts, are prompted, not by hatred to prominence 
or wealth but by discontent at the immense power which capi- 
talists exercise, especially in the business of transporting goods, 
and which they have frequently abused. 

Tyranny of the Majority. — Of this I have spoken in a previ- 
ous chapter, and need only summarize the conclusions there 
arrived at. So far as compulsive legislation goes, it has never 
been, and is now less than ever, a serious or Avidc.sprcad evil. 
The press is free to advocate impopular doctrines, even the 
most brutal forms of anarchism. EeUgious belief and practices 
are untouched by law. The sale of intoxicants is no doubt in 
many places restricted or forbidden, hut to assume that this is 
a tyrannical proceeding is to beg a question on Avhich the wise 
are much divided. Tlie taxation of the rich for the bciujfit of 
tlie poor offers the greatest temptation to a majority disposed 
to abuse its powers. But neither Congre.ss nor the State legis- 
latures have, Avith a very few exceptions, gone any farther in 
tliis direction than the great nations of Europe. If such 
abstcnti(m from legi.slative tyranny be held due, not to the 
AA'isdom anrl fairness of the American democracy, but to the 
rcsti’aints wliich the Federal and State constitutions impose 
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Upon it, the answer is— Who impose and maintain these re- 
straints? The people themselves, who deserve the credit of 
desiring to remove from their owm path temptations which 
might occasionally prove irresistible. It is true that the con- 
ditions have been in some points exceptionally favourable. 
Glass hatreds are absent. The two great national parties are 
not class parties, for, if we take the country a.s a whole, rich 
and poor are fairly represented m both of these parties. Neither 
proposes to overtax the rich. Both denounce monopolism in the 
abstract, and promise to restrain capital from abusing its power, 
but neither is more forward than the other to take practical steps 
for such a purpose, because each includes capitalists whose 
contributions the partj^ needs, and each includes plenty of the 
respectable and wealthy classes. Party divisions do not coin- 
cide with social or religious divi.sions, as has often happened in 
Europe. 

Moreover, in State politics — and it is in the State rather 
than in the Foderal sphere tliat attacks on a minority might 
be feared — the lines on which parties act are fixed by the 
lines which separate the national parties, and each party is 
therefore held back from proftjssing doctrines which menace 
the interests of any class. The only exceptions occur where 
some burning economic question supersedes for the moment 
the regular party attachments. This happened in California, 
with the consequences already described. It came near hap- 
pening in two or three of the North-western States, such as 
Illinois and Wisconsin, where the farmers, organiztid in th(dr 
Granges or agricultural clubs, caused the legislatures to pass 
statutes which boz'e hardly on the railroads and the owJiers of 
elevators and grain warehouses. Similar attempts were more 
recently made by the Populists and must from time to time 
be expected. Yet even tliis land of legislation can scarcely 
be called tyrannical. It is an attempt, however clumsy and 
abrupt, to deal with a real economical mischief, not an undue 
extension of the scope of legislation to matters in which 
majorities ought not to control minorities at all. 

Love of Novelty; Passion for destroying Old Institutions. — It 
is easy to see how democracies have been credited with this 
teudency. They have risen out of oligarchies or aristocratic 
monarchies, the process of their rise coinciding, if not always 
with a revolution, at least with a breaking clown of many old 
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ustige-s luul inalitutioiis. It is this very brealdng doAvn that 
gives birth to them. .Frol)ably some of the former iustituli(jns 
are spared, are prc'sently foimcl iacompatible with the new cjnlc'r 
of tilings, and then have to bo changed till the people has, so 
to speak, fnrnishcd' its house according to its taste. Bui wlieu 
file luuv order has lieen established, is there any ground for 
believing that a fleinoeracy is an exception to the general ten- 
dency of mankind to adhere to the customs they have foriiK'd, 
admire the institutions they have created, and even bear the 
ills they Icnow rather than incur the trouble of finding some 
way out of them ? The Americans are not an exception. They 
value tlK'inselves onlj' too .self-complacently on their methoils 
of government; they abide by their custom.s, because they 
admire them, They love novelty in the sphere of amnsernent, 
litei'ature, and social life; but in ,seriou.s matters, such as 
the fundaimmtal institutions of government and in re- 
ligious belief, no progre.ssive and civilijiccl people is more 
conservative. 

Lialnlily to be misled ; Injluence of Demagogues. — No doubt 
the inexperiemio of the recent immigrants, the want of trained 
political thought among the bulk even of native citizens, the 
tendency to .sentimentalism which marks all large masses of 
men, do lay the people open to the fallacious reasoning and 
.specious persuasions of adventurers. This Iiappen.s in all popu- 
larly govcrmal countrie.s; and a phenomenon .suhstantially the 
same occurs in oligarchies, for you may have not only aristo- 
cratic demagogues, but demagogues playing to an aristocratic 
mob. Strippc'd of its externals and considered in its essential 
features, dcunagogism is no more abundant in America than in 
England, France, or Italy. Empty and reckless declaimer.s, 
such as were some of thosc^ who figured in the Granger and 
Populist movemcids (for .sincere and earnest men have shared 
in both), are allowed to talk themselves hoarse, and ultimately 
relapse into oliscnrity. A demagogue of greater talent may 
aspire to some high executive office ; if not to the Presith'ucy, 
then jjerhaiis to a place in the Cabinet, where he may practically 
pull the -wires of a President whom he has put into the chair. 
I'ailing either of these, he aims at the governorship of his Stale 
or the mayoralty of a great city. In no one of these. position.s is 
it easy for him to do permanent mischief. The Federal executive 
has no influence on legi,slation, and even in foreign policy and in 
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the making of appointments requires the consent of the Senate. 
That any man should acquire so great a hold on the country as 
to secure the election of two Houses of Congress subservient to 
liis will; wliilc at the same time securing the Presidcincy or S{'cro- 
tmyshi]! of State for himself, is an event too improljable to enter 
into calculation. Nothing approaching it has iieeu seen siuccj 
Dio days of Jaek.son. The size of the country, the differences 
between the States, a hundred other causes, make achieveuioiils 
ijossible enough in a European comitry all but impossible liere. 
That a plausible ailventurer should clamber to the presidential 
chair, and when seated there should cousphe with a corrupt 
congressional ring, purchasing by the gift of offices and by jobs 
their support for Ills ovm schemes of private cupidity or public 
mischief, is conceivable, but improbable. The system of counter- 
checks in the Federal government, which impedes or delays much 
good legislation, may be relied on to’ avert many of the dangers 
to which the sovereign chambers of European countries are 
exi>osed. 

A demagogue installed as governor of a State — and it is 
usually in State politics that demagogisrn appears — has but 
limited opportunities for wrong-doing. He can make a few 
bad appointments, and can discredit the commonwealth by 
undignified acts. lie cannot seriously harm it. Two politicians 
who seemed to deserve the title oIh,ained that lionourable 
post in two great Eastern States. One of them, a typical 
"ringster,” perpetrated some jobs, tampered with some elections, 
and vetoed some good bills. Venturing too far, he at last in- 
volved his party in an ignominious defeat. Tlie oihor, a man 
of greaier natural gifts and greater capacity for miscliief, whose 
capture of the cliief magistracy of the State liad drawn forth 
lamentations from the better citizens, left things much as he 
found them, and tlio most noteworthy incident whicli maiked 
his year of office — for lie was turned out at tlie next election — 
was the snub administered by the leading university in the State, 
whicli refused him the compliment, usually paid to the chief 
magistrate, of an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

This inquiry has shown us that of the faults traditionally 
attributwi, to democracy one only is fairly chargealile on the 
United States; that is to say, is manifested there more con- 
spicuously than in the constitutional monarciiies of Europe. 
This is the disposition ;^o be lax in enforcing laws disliked by 
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any large part of the population, to tolerate breaclu's of ]>iil)li(! 
order, and to be too indulgent to offenders geiu'rally. Tlu; 
Americans themselves admit this to be one of their weak ])oints. 
How far it is due to that deficient reverence for law which is 
su])p(«(‘d lo arise in j)()j)ular governments from the fact ihat the- 
people have nothing higher than themselves to look up to, how 
far to the national easy-goingness and good-natuto, how far to 
the prejudice against the maintenance of an adequale force of 
military and police and to the optimism which refuses lo recog- 
nize the changes brought by a vast increase of poiiulation, largidy 
consisting of immigrants, these are points 1 need iiot attempt 
to determine. It has pro<luced no general disjio.sil ion to lawless- 
ness, which rather tends to diminish in tlio older purt.s of the 
country. And it is sometimes (though not ahvay.s) replaced in 
a serious crisis by a firmnos.s in repressing disordi'rs -wliieh soim^ 
European governments may envy. Men who are thoroughly 
awakened to the need for enforcing the law, enforce it all the more 
resolutely becau.se it has the whole weight of the people behind it. 


CHAPTER Cl 


THE TRUE FAULTS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

We have seen that the defects commonly attributed to demo- 
cratic government are hot specially characteristic of the United 
States. It remains to enquire what are the peculiar blemishes 
which the country does .show. So far as regard.s the constitu- 
tional machinery of the Federal and of the State government 
tliis question has been anstvered in earlier chapters. It is 
now rather the tendency of the institutions generally, the dis- 
position and habits of the governing people, that we have to 
consider. The word Democracy is often used to mean a spirit 
or tendency, sometimes the .spirit of revolution, sonK'fme's tlie 
spirit of equality. For our present purpose it is Indter to 
take it as denoting simply a form of government, that in winch 
the numerical majority rules, deciding questioms of state by 
the votes, whether directly, as in the ancient republics, or medi- 
ately, as in modern representative government, of the body of 
citizens, the citizens being, if not the whole, at least a very large 
proportion of the adult males. The enquiry may begin with the 
question, IMiat are the evils to which such a form of govermnent 
is by its nature e.'cposed? and may then proceed to ascertain 
whether any other defects exist in the United States government 
which, though traceable to democracy, are not of its essence, but 
due to the particular form which it has there taken. 

It is an old maxim that republics live by Virtue — that is, 
by the maintenance of a high level of public .spirit and justice 
among the, citizens. If the republic be one in which powe.r is 
confined to, or practically exercised by^ a small educated class, 
the maintenaiico of this high level is helped by the sense of per- 
sonal dignity which their position* engenders. If the republic 
itself l)e small, and bear rule over others, patriotism ina.y be iu- 
ten.se, and the sense of the collective dignity of the .state may 
ennoble the minds of the citizens, make them willing to accept 
sacrifices for its sake, to forego private interests and suppress 
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private resentments, in order to be strong against the outer 
world. But if the state be very large, and the rights of all 
citizens equal, we must not expect them to.rise above the average 
level of human nature. Rousseau and Jefferson will tell us 
that this level is high, that the faults which governments have 
hitherto shown are due to the selfishness of privileged persons 
and clas.ses, that the ordinary unsophisticated man will love 
justice, desire the good of others, need no constraint to keep 
liiin in the right path. Experience ivill contradict them, and 
whether it talks of Original Sin or adopts some less scholastic 
phrase, will recognize that the tendencies to evil in human nature 
are not perhaps as strong, but as various and abiding even in the 
most civilized societies, as its impulses to good. Hence the 
rule of numbers means the rule of ordinary mankind, vwthout 
those artificial helps which their prirdleged position has given 
to limited governing classes, though also, no doubt, without those 
special temptations which follow in the wake of power and privi- 
lege. 

Since every question that arises in the conduct of government 
is a question either of ends or of meairs, errors may be committed 
by the ruling power either in fixing on wrong ends or in choosing 
wrong means to secure those ends. It is now, after long resist- 
ance by those who maintained that they knew better what was 
good for the people than the people knew themselves, at last 
agreed that as the masses are better judges of what will conduce 
to their own happiness than are the cla.sscs placed above them, 
they must lie allowed to determine ends. Tliis is in fact the 
essence of free or popular government, and the justification for 
vesting power in numbers. But assuming the end to be given, 
who is best qualified to select the means for its acconipli.shrnent ? 
To do so needs in many cases a knowledge; of the facii.s, a skill in 
interpreting them, a power of forecasting the results of measures, 
unattainable by the mass of mankind. Such knowledge is too 
high for them. It is attainable only by trained oconoini.sts, 
legists, statesmen. If the masses attempt it they will (iominit 
mistakes not less serious than those which befall a litigant who 
insists on conducting a complicated case instead of leaving it to 
his attorney and counsel. But in popular governments this 
distinction lietween ends and means is apt to be forgotten. 
Often it is om; which cannot be sharply drawn, because some 
ends are means to larger ends, and some means are desired 
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private resentments, in order to be strong against the outer 
world. But if the state be very large, and the rights of all 
citiiiens equal, we nm,st not expect them to.rise above the average 
level of human nature. Rousseau and Jefferson will tell us 
that this level i.s high, that the faults which governments have 
hitherto shomi are due to the selfishness of privileged persons 
and classes, that the ordinary unsophisticated man will love 
justice, desire the good of others, need no constraint to keep 
him in the right path. Experience will contradict them, and 
whether it talk.? of Original Sin or adopts some less scholastic 
phrase, will recognize that the tendencies to evil in human nature 
are not perhaps as strong, but as various and abiding even in the 
most civilized societies, as its impulses to good. lienee the 
rule of numbers means the rule of ordinary mankind, without 
those artificial helps which their privileged position has given 
to limited governing classes, though also, no doubt, without those 
special tomirtations which follow in the wake of power and privi- 
lege. 

Since every question that arisen in the conduct of government 
is a question either of ends or of means, errors may be committed 
by the ruling power either in fixing on wrong ends or in choosing 
wrong means to secure those ends. It is now, after long resist- 
ance by those who maintained that they knew better what was 
good for the people than the people knew themsedves, at last 
agreed that as the masses are better judges of what wll conduce 
to their own happiness than are the classes placed above them, 
they must be allowed to determine ends. This is in fact the 
essence of free or popular government, and the justification for 
vesting power in numbers. But assuming the end to be given, 
who is best qualified to select the means for its accomplishment ? 
To do so needs in many cases a Imowledge of the facts, a skill in 
interpreting them, a power of forecasting the results of measures, 
unattainable by the mass of mankind. Such knowledge is too 
high for them. It is attainable only by trained economists, 
legists, statesmen. If the masses attempt it they will commit 
rniistakes not less serious than those which befall a litigant who 
insists on conducting a complicated case instead of leaving it to 
his attorney and counsel. But in popular governments this 
distiiKition between ends and means is apt to be forgotten. 
Often it is one which cannot be sharply drawn, because some 
ends are means to larger ends, and some means are desired 
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iioti only for thn sako of larger ends, but for their own snke.s nl.so. 
And tlie luihit of trusting its omi 'ndsdom and enjoying Hs own 
power, in wliieli the multitude is encouraged by its leaders and 
servants, disposes it to ignore the distinction even where the 
distinction is clear, and makes it refer to the direct arbitrament 
of the people matters which the people are unfit to decide, and 
which they might safely leave to their trained ministers or repre- 
sentative's. Thu.s we find that the direct government cf the 
multitude may become dangerous not only because tlie multitude 
shares the faults and follie.s of ordinary human nature, but also 
because it is iiitellectually incompetent for the (kdieate business 
of conducting the daily work of administration, i.e. of choosing 
and carrying out with vigour and promptitude the requisite exec- 
utive means. The People, though we think of a great entity 
when we use the word, means uothiiig more than so many 
millions of individual men. There is a sense in which it is true 
that the people are wiser than the wisest man. But what is true 
of their ultimate judgment after the lapse of 1 1 iff r( f r 
full discussion, is not eipially true of decisions that have to be 
promptly taken. 

What are the consequences which we may expect to follow 
from these characteristics of democracy and these conditions 
under which it is forced to w’ork ? 

Fir.st, a certain commonness of mind and tone, a want uf 
dignity and elevation in and about the conduct of public affairs, 
an insensiljility to the nobler aspects and finer ro.sponsibilities 
of national life. 

Secondly, a certain apatiiy among the luxurious clas.ses and 
fastidious minds, who find themselves of no more account than 
the ordinary voter, and arc disgusted by the .superficial vul- 
garities of public life. 

Tliirdly, a -want of knowledge, tact, and judgment in the 
details of legislation, as well as in administration, noth an 
inadequate riicoguition of the difficulty of these kinds of w-ork, 
and of the worth of .special experience and skill in dealing witli 
them. Because it is incompetent, the multitude will not feel 
its incompetence, and will not seek or defer to the counsels of 
those who pos.sess the requisite capacity. 

Fourtiily, laxity in the management of iniblic business. The 
persons entrusted with such husineiss being only average men, 
thinking themselves and thought of by others as average, men. 
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and not rising to a due sense of their responsibilities, may suc- 
cumb to the temptations which the control of legislation and 
the public funds present, in cases where persons of a more 
enlarged view and with more of a social reputation to support 
would remain incorraptible. To repress such derelictions of 
duty is every citizen’s duty, but for that reason it is in large 
communities apt to be neglected.. • Thus the very causes which 
implant the mischief favour its growth. 

The above-mentioned tendencies are all more or less observa- 
ble in the United States. As each of them has been described 
already in its proper place, a summary reference may here be 
sufRcient to indicate their relation to the democratic form of 
government and to the immanent spirit or theory which lies 
behind that form. 

Tlie tone of public life is lower than one expects to find it 
in so great a nation. Just as we assume that an individual 
man will at any supreme moment in his own life rise to a higher 
level than that on which he usually moves, so we look to find 
those who conduct the affairs of a great state inspired by ii sense 
of the magnitude of the interests entrusted to them. Their 
horizon ought to be expanded, their feeling of duty quickened, 
their dignity of attitude enhanced. Human nature •with all 
its w'eaknesses does show itself capable of being thus roused on 
its imaginative side; and in Europe, where the traditions of 
aristocracy survive, everybody condemns as mean or unworthy 
acts done or language held by a great official which would 
pass unnoticed in a pi-ivate citizen. It is the principle of noblesse 
ohliqe Avith the sense of duty and trust substituted for that of mere 
hereditary rank. 

Such a sentiment is comparatively weak in America. A 
ealhnct minister, or senator, or governor of a State, sometimes 
even a President, has sometimes felt himself scarcely more 
bound by it than the director of a railway company or the 
mayor of a to'wn does in Europe. In order to avoid the 
assumption of being individually 'wiser or better than his 
fellow-citizeiis, he has been apt to act and speak as though 
he were simply one of them, and so far from magnifying his 
office and making it honourable, seems anxious to show that 
he is the mere creature of the popular vote, so filled by the 
sense that it is tiie people and not he who governs as to 
fear that he should be deemed to have forgotten his per- 
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sonal insignificance. There is in the United State.? abundance 
of patriotism, that is to say, of a passion for the greatness 
and happiness of the Republic, and a readiness to make sacrifices 
for it. The history of the Civil War showed this pas.sion at 
least a.? strong as in England or France. There is no want of 
an appeciation of the collective maje.sty of the nation, for this 
is the theme of ince,ssant .speeches, nor even of the past and 
future glories of each particular State in the Union. But these 
sentiments do not bear their appropriate fruit in raising the 
conception of public office, of its worth and its dignity. The 
newspaper's assume public men to be selfish and cynical. Dis- 
interested virtue is not looked for, is perhaps turnecl into ridicule 
where it exists. The hard commercial spirit which pervades the 
meetings of a joint-stock company is the spirit in which most 
politicians speak, and are not blamed for speaking, of public 
business. Something, especially in the case of newspapers, 
must be allowed for the humorous tendencies of the American 
mind, which likes to put forward the absurd and even vulgar 
side of things for the sake of getting fun out of them. But after 
making .such allowances, the fact remains that, although no 
people is more emotional, and even in a sense more poetical, 
in no country has the ideal .side of public life, what one may 
venture to call the heroic element in a public career, been so 
ignored by the mass and repudiated by the leaders. This has 
affected not only the elevation but the independence and courage 
of public men ; and the country has suffered from the want of 
what we call distinction in its conspicuous figures.* 

I have discussed in a previous chapter the difficulties which 
surround the rule of public opinion where it alhjws little di.sere- 
tion to its agents, relying upon its own competence to suix?rvise 
administration and secure the legislation which a pragres.sive 
country needs. The American masses have been obliged, both 
by democratic theory and by the structure of their government, 
to proceed upon the as.sumption of their own competence. 
They have succeoided better than could have been expected. 
No people except the choicest children of England, long trained 
by the practice of local .self-government at home and in the 
colonies before their revolt, could have succeeded half so well. 
Nevertheless the ma.sses of the United States as one finds them 

‘ There are signs that the view here presented is becoming less true than 
it was when this paragraph wag first written. 
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to-day show what are the limitations of the average man. They 
can deal with broad and simple issues, especially with issues into 
which a moral element enters. They spoke out with a clear 
strong voice upon slavery, when at last it had become 23lain that 
slavery must either spread or vanish, and threw themselves with 
enthusiasm into the struggle for the Union. Their instinctive 
diislike for foreign compjications as well as for acquisitions of new 
territory have from time to time checked unwise attempts 
to incur needless responsibilities. Their sen.se of national 
and commercial honour has defeated more than one mischievous 
scheme for tampering with the public credit. But w'hen a ques- 
tion of intricacy irrcsents itself, requiring either keen foresight, 
exact reasoning, or wide knowledge, they are at fault. Questions 
relating to currency and coinage, free trade and protection, 
improvements in the machinery of constitutions or of municipal 
governments, the control by the law of corporations and still 
more of Trusts, the method of securing purity of elections, 
the reform of criminal procedure in the State courts, these are 
problems which long bafHed, and some of which seem still 
to baffle them, just as the Free Soil question did before the war 
or the reconstruction of the revolted Sotithern States for a long 
time after it. In those two instances a solution came about, but 
in the former it was not so mudi affected by the policy of the 
people or their statesmen as forced on them by events, in the 
latter it left gi-avc evils behind. 

Is this a defect incidental to all popular governments, or is 
there anything in the American system specially calculated to 
produce it ? 

A state must of course take the people as it finds them, with 
such elements of ignorance and passion as exi.sts in masses 
of men everywhere. Nevertheless, a representative or parlia- 
mentary system provides the means of mitigating the evils to 
be feared from ignorance or haste, for it vests the actual conduct 
of affairs in a body of specially chosen and presumably specially 
qualified men, who may themselves entrust such of their func- 
tions as need peculiar knowledge or sldll to a smaller governing 
body or bodies selected in respect of their more eminent fitness. 
By this method the defects of democracy arc remedied, while its 
strength is retained. The masses give their impulse to the 
representatives : the representatives, directed by the joeople 
to secure certain ends, bring their sldll and experience to bear on 
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the choice and application of the best means. The Americans, 
liowever, have not so constructed or composed their representa- 
tive bodies as to secure a large measure of these benefits. The 
legislatures are disjoined from the administrative offices. The 
members of legislatures are not selected for their ability or ex- 
perience, but are, two-thirds of them little above the average citi- 
zen, being in many places so chosen as to represent rather the 
local machine than the people. They are not much respect('d 
or trusted, and finding no exceptional virtue exijected from them, 
thoiy behave as ordinary men do when subjected to temptations. 
The separation of the executive from the legislature is a part of 
the constitutional arrangements of the country, and has no 
doubt some advantages. The character of the legislatures is 
due to a mistaken view of human equality and an exaggerated 
devotion to popular sovereignty. It is a result of democratic 
theory pushed to extremes, but is not necessarily incident to a 
democratic government. The government of England, for 
instance, has now become substantially a democracy, but there 
is no reason why it should imitate America in either of the points 
just mentioned; nor do.es democratic France, apt enough to 
make a bold use of theory, seem to have pushed theory to excess 
in these particular directions. I do not, however, deny that a 
democratic system makes the people self-confident, and that self- 
confidence may easily pass into a jealousy of delegated power, 
an undervaluing of skill and knowledge, a belief that any citizen 
is good enough for any political work. This is perhaps more 
likely to happen with a people who have really reached a high 
level of political competence : and so one may say that the 
American democracy is not better just because it is .so good. 
Were it less educated, less shrewd, less actively interesi.erl in 
public affairs, loss independent in spirit, it might be m(n■(^ dis- 
posed, like; the masses in Europe, to look up to the classes whitih 
have hitlierto done the work of government. So perliaps the 
excellence of rural local self-government has lowered the con- 
ception of ira tional government. The ordinary American farmer 
or shopkeeper or artisan bears a part in the local government of 
his township or village, or county, or small municipality. He 
is quite competent to discuss the questions that arise; there. He 
knows his fellow-citizens, and can, if he takes the trouldo, select 
the fittest of them for local oflfice. No high standard of fitness 
is needed, for the work of local administration can be adequately 
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despatched by any sensible man of business habits. Taking 
his ideas from this local government, he images Congress to 
himself as nothing more than a larger town council or board 
of county commissioners, the President and his Cabinet as a 
sort of bigger mayor and city treasm-er and education superin- 
tendent; he is therefore content to choose for high Federal 
posts such persons as he would’ elect for these local office.s. 
They are such as he is himself ; and it would seem to him a 
disparagement of his own civic worth were lie to deem his 
neighbours, honest, shrewd, hard-working men, unfit for any 
places in the service of the Republic. 

A European critic may remark that this way of presenting 
the case ignores the evils and losses which defective government 
involves. “If,” he will say, “the mass of mankind possesses 
neither the knowledge nor the leisure nor the skill to determine 
the legislation and policy of a great state, will not the vigour of 
the commonwealth decline and its resources be squandered? 
Will not a nation ruled by its average men in reliance on their 
own average wisdom be overtaken in the race of prosperity or 
overpowered in a warlike .struggle Ijy a nation of equal resources 
which is guided by its most capable minds?” The answer 
to this criticism is that America has hitherto been able to afford 
to squander her re, sources, and tliafc no other state threatens her. 
With her wealth and in her position she can with impunity com- 
mit errors which might be fatal to the nations of Western Europe. 

The comparative indifference to political life of the educated 
and wealthy classes which is so much preached at by American 
reformers and dwelt on by European critics is partly due to 
this attitude of the multitude. These classes find no smooth 
and easy path lying before them. Since the masses do not 
look to tliem for guidance, they do not come forward to give 
it. If tliey wish for office they must struggle for it, avoiding 
the least appearance of presuming on their social position. I 
think, however, that the abstention of the upper class is largely 
asoriliable to causes, set forth in a previous ehapter, that have 
lit, tie to do with democracy, and while believing that thci United 
States have suffered from this abstention, do not regard it as an 
insoparablcinciflcntoftheirgovernment. Accidental causes, such 
as the Spoils System, which is a comparatively recent distemper, 
already partially eliminated, have largely contributed to it. 

The Spoils System reminds us of the Machine and the whole 
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organization of Rings and Bosses. This ugliest feature in the 
politics of the country could not have grown up save under 
the rule of the multitude ; and some of the arrangements which 
have aided its growth, such as the number and frequency of 
elections, have been dictated by what may be called the narrow 
doctrinairism of an irreflective democratic theory. It is not, 
however, nece>ssarily incident to popular government, l)ut is 
in America due to peculiar conditions -which might be removed 
without rendering the government less truly popular. The city 
masses may improve if immigration declines ; offices may cease 
to be the reward of party victory; the better citizens may 
throw themselves more actively into political work. 

The many forms in which wealth displays its power point 
to a source of evil more deep-seated than the last, and one which, 
though common to all governments, is especially dangerous 
in a democracy. For democracy, in relying on the average citi- 
zen, relies on two things, the personal interest which he has in 
good government and the public virtue which makes iiim desire 
it for the sake of the community. Wealth, skilfully used, can 
overcome the former motive, because the share of tiie average 
man in the State is a small one, le,ss tiian the gain by which wealth 
may tempt him. As for virtue, the average man’s standard 
depends on the standard maintained by the public opinion of 
other average men. Now the sight of wealth frequently pre- 
vailing over the sense of duty, with no punishment following, 
lowers this standard, and leads opinion to accept as inevitable 
what it knows to be harmful, till only some specially audacious 
offender stirs the public wrath. Under arbitrary governments 
one, expects a low level of honour in officials, because they are, imt 
responsible to the people, and in the people, because they have 
no power. One looks for renovation to freedom, and struggles 
for freedom accordingly. If similar evils appear under a govern- 
ment which is already free, the remedy is less obvious and the 
prospect darker. 

Such corruption as exists in the United States will not, liow- 
ever, be ascribed to its democratic government by any one who 
remembers that corruption' was rife in the Eirglish Parliamciit 
in the days of Walpole, in English constituencies very nmeh 
later, and now prevails not only in an almost absolutist State like 
Russia but also (less widely) in some other European monarchies. 
There are diseases which attack the body politic, like the natural 
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body, at oertain stages of growth, but disappear when a nation 
has passed into another stage, or when sedulous experimentation 
lias discovered the appropriate remedy. The corruption of 
Parliament in Sir Robert Walpole’s days characterized a period 
of transition when power had passed to the House of Commons, 
but the control of the people over the House had not yet been 
fully established, and when, through a variety of moral causes, 
the tone of the nation was comparatively low. The corruption 
of the electorate in English boroughs appeared when a seat had 
become an object of desire to rich men, while yet the interest 
of the voters in public affairs was so feeble that they were will- 
ing to sell their votes, and their number often so small that 
each vote fetched a high price. The growdih of intelligence and 
independence among the people, as well as the introduction 
of severe penalties for bribery, and the extinction of small cons- 
tituencies, have now almost extinguished electoral corruption. 
Similar results may be expected in American constituen- 
cies from the better ballot and election laws now being 
enacted. 

It is not, however, only in the way of bribery at popular 
elections that the influence of wealth is felt. In some places 
it taints the election of Federal senators by State legislatures. 
In others it induces officials who ought to guard the purity of 
the ballot box to tamper with returns. It is always trying to 
procure legislation in the interests of commercial undertakings. 
It supplies the funds for maintaining party organizations and 
defraying the enormous costs of electoral campaigns, and de- 
mands in return sometimes a high administrative post, sometimes 
a foreign mission, sometimes favours for a railroad, sometimes 
a clause in a tariff bill, sometimes a lucrative contract. Titles 
and ribands it cannot, as in Europe, demand, for these the 
country happily knows not ; yet these would be perhaps less 
harmful than the recompenses it now obtains. One thing alone 
it can scarcely ever buy, — impunity for detected guilt. The 
two protections which the people retain are criminal justice, and 
the power, when an election comes, of inflicting condign chas- 
tisement not only on the men over whose virtue wealth has 
prevailed, but even over the party in State, or nation, which 
they have compromised. Thus the money powcjr is held at 
bay, and though cities have suffered terribly, and national in- 
terests seriously, the general tone of public honour seems to bo 
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rather rising than falling. It would, I think, rise faster but 
for the peeuliar facilities which the last few years have revealed 
for the action of great corporations, wielding enormous pe- 
cuniary resources, but keeping in the background the person- 
ality of those who direct the.se resources for their own behoof. 

Of the faults summarized in this chapter, other than the 
influence of wealth, those which might seem to go deoipest, 
beGau,se they have least to do mth the particular constitutional 
arrangements of the country, and are most directly the off- 
spring of its temper and habits, are the want of dignity in public 
life, prominence of inferior men, and the absence of distinguished 
figures. The people are good, but not good enough to be able 
to di.spense ivith efficient service by capable representatives 
and officials, wise guidance by strong and enlightened leaders. 
There is too little of good serving and good leading. 

If it were clear that these are the fruits of liberty and equality, 
the prospects of the world would be darker than we have been 
wont to think them. They are, however, the fruits not of liberty 
and equality, but of an optimism which has underrated the in- 
herent difficulties of politics and inherent failings of human 
nature, of a theory which has confused equality of civil rights 
and duties with equality of capacity, and of a thoughtlessness 
which has forgotten that the problems of the world and the 
dangers which beset society are always putting on new faces and 
appearing in new directions. The Anu'-ricans started their 
Republic with a determination to prevent abuses of power such 
as they had suffered from the British Crown. Freedom seemed 
the one thing necessary ; and freedom was thought to consi.st 
in cutting down the powers of legislatures and officials. Freedom . 
was the national boast during the years that followed down till 
the Civil War ; and in the delight of proclaiming themselves 
superior in this regard to the rest of the world they omitted to 
provide tliemselves with further requi.site,s for good govern- 
ment, and forgot that power may be a])used in other ways 
than })y monarchic tyranny or legislative usiu'pation. They 
continued to beat the drum along the old ramparts erected in 
1770 and 1789 against George III., or those wlio might try to 
irnitato him, when the enemy had moved quite away from 
that side of the position, and was beginning to threaten their 
rear. No jnaxini was more popular among them tlian that 
W'hich declares eternal vigilance to be the price of freedom. 
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Unfortunately their vigilance took account only of the old 
dangers, and did not note the development of new ones as 
if the captain of a man-of-war were to think only of his guns 
and armour-plating, and neglect to protect himself against tor- 
pedoes. Thus abuses were suffered to grow up, which seemed 
trivial in the midst of so general a prosperity ; and good citi- 
zens who were occupied in other and more engrossing ways, 
allowed politics to fall into the hands of mean men. The 
efforts which these citizens are now making to recover the 
control of ijublic business would have encountered fewer ob- 
stacles had they been made sooner. But the obstacles \vill 
1)6 overcome. No one, I think, who has studied either the 
history of the American people, or their present mind and 
habits, will conclude that there is among them any jealousy of 
merit, any positive aversion to culture or knowledge. Neither 
the political arrangements nor the social and economical con- 
ditions of the country tend at this moment to draw its best 
intellects and loftiest characters into public life. But it is not 
the democratic temiier of the people that stands in the way. 

The commonest of the old charges against democracy was 
that it passed into ochlocracy. I liave sought to show that 
this has not happened, and is not likely to happen in America. 
The features of mob-rule do not appear in her system, whose 
nio,st characteristic faults are the existence of a professional 
class \ising government as a means of private gain and the 
nnmaciug power of wealth. Plutocracy, which the ancients 
contrasted with democracy, has shown in America an inaus- 
picious affinity for certain professedly democratic institutions. , 

Perhaps no form of government needs great leaders .so much 
as democracy. The fatali,stic habit of mind perceptible among 
the Americans needs to bo corrected by the .spectacle of courage 
ami independfmcc taking their own i;)ath, and not looking to see 
whither tlie mass are moving. Those whoso material pro,si)ei-- 
ity tends to lap them in self-cornplacency and dull the edge (jf 
aspiration, need to be thrilled Ijy the emotions which great 
men can exfiito, stimulated by the ideals they present, stirred 
to a loftier sense of what national life may attain. In some 
countries men of lu’illiant gifts may bedaugeroms to freedom ; but 
the; ambition of American state.smen has been schooled to flow 
in (ionstitutional channels, and the Republic is strong eiiough 
to stand any strain to which the rise of heroes may expose her. 


CHAPTER CII 


THE STBENGTH OP AMEEICAN DEMOCRACY 

Those mcirits of American government which belong to its 
Federal Constitution have already been discussed : ‘ we have 
now to consider such as flow from the rule of public opinion, 
from the temper, habits, and ideas of the people. 

I. The first is that of Stability. — As one test of a human 
body’s soundness is its capacity for reaching a great age, so it 
is high praise for a political system that it has stood no more 
changed than any institution must change in a changing world, 
and that it now gives every promise of durability. The people 
are profoundly attached to the form which their national life has 
taken. The Federal Constitution has been, to their eyes, an 
almost sacred thing, an Ark of the Covenant, wlieroon no man 
may lay rash hands. All over Europe one hears schemes of 
radical change freely discussed. There is still a mouarchical 
party in France, a republican party in Italy and Spain, a social 
democratic party everywhere, irot to speak of sporadic anar- 
chist groups. Even in England, it is impossible to feel confident 
that any one of the existing institutions of the country will be 
standing fifty years hence. But in the United States the dis- 
cussion of political problems bu.sies itself with details, so far 
as the native Americans are concerned, and has assumed 
that the main lines must remain as they arc.^ This conscii'va- 
tive spirit, jealously watchful even in small matter.s, sometimes 
prevents reforms, but it assures to the people an easy mind, and 
a trust in tluar future which they feel to be not only a present 
satisfaction but a reservoir of strength. 

The best proof of the well-braced solidity of the system is that 
it survived tlie Civil War, changed only in a few points wliich 
have not greatly affected the balance of National and Htate 
powers. Auotlier must have struck every European traveller 
who questions American publici.sts about the institutions of 
their country. When I first travelled in the United States, I 

; Sec chiipters XXVII.-XXX. in Vol. I. . . 

* This attitiuie is liowover leas gonerul now thiin it was iu ISSO. 
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used to ask thoughtful men, superior to the prejudices of cus- 
tom, whether they did not tliink the States’ system defective 
in such and such points, whether the legislative authority of 
Congress might not profitably be extended, whether the suf- 
frage ought not to be restricted as regards negroes or immi- 
grants, and so forth. Whether assenting or dissenting, the 
persons questioned invariably treated such matters as purely 
speculative, saying that the present arrangements were too 
deeply rooted for their alteration to come witiiin the horizon 
of practical politics. So when a serious trouble arises, such as 
might in Europe threaten revolution, the people face it quietly, 
and assume that a tolerable solution will be found. At the 
disputed election of 1876, when each of the two great parties, 
heated with conflict, claimed that its candidate had lieeh chosen 
President, and the Constitution supplied no way out of the 
difficulty, public tranquillity was scarcely disturbed, and the 
public funds fell but little. A method was invented of settling 
the question which both sides acquiesced in, and although the 
decision was a boundle,SH disappointment to the party Avhich 
had ca-st the majority of the popular vote, tliat party quietly 
submitted to lose those spoils of office whereon its eye.s had 
been feasting. 

II. Feeling the law to be their own work, the people arc dis- 
posed to obey the law. — In a preceding chapter I have examined 
instances of the disregard of the law, and the superse.s.sion of its 
tardy methods l>y the action of the crowd. Such instance, s, seri- 
ous as they are, do not disentitle the nation as a whole to Ihe credit 
of law-abiding habits. It is the best result that can he ascribed 
to the direct participation of the people in their government that 
they have the love of the mailer for his work, that every citizen 
looks upon a statute as a regulation made by himself for his own 
guidance no less than for that of others, every official as a, person 
he has liimself chosen, and whom it is therefore hi.s in tercst, 'with 
no di,sparagement to his personal independence, to obey. Plato 
thought that those wdio felt their owm sovereignty would be im- 
patient of all control : nor is it to be denied that the principle of 
equality may result in lowering the status and dignity of a 
magistrate. But as regards law and order the gain much ex- 
ceeds the los,s, for every ohe feels that there is no appeal from 
the law, loehind which there stands the force of the nation. 
Such a temper can exist and bear these fruits only where minor- 
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ities, however large, have learned to submit patiently to major - 
ities, however small. But that is the one lesson which the 
Aimn'ican government through every grade and in every depart- 
ment daily teaches, and which it has woven into the texture 
of every citizen’s mind. The habit of living under a rigid consti- 
tution superior to ordinary statutes — indeed two rigid consti- 
tutions, since the State Constitution is a fundamental law within 
its (Wvn sphere no less than is the Federal — intensifies this 
legality of view, since it may turn all sorts of queistions which 
have not been determined by a direct vote of the people into 
questions of legal construction. It even acoustom.s people to 
submit to see their direct vote given in the enactment of a State 
Constitution nullified by the decision of a court holding that 
the Federal Constitution has been contravened. Every page 
of American history illustrates the wholesome results. The 
events of the last few years present an instance of the con- 
straint which the people put on themselves in order to re- 
spect e/ery form of law. The Mormons, a community not 
exceeding 140,000 irersons, persistently defied all the efforts 
of Congress to root out polygamy, a practice eminently 
repulsive to American notions. If tiiey had inhabited a State, 
Congress could not have interfered at all, but as Utah was then 
only a Territory, Congress had not only a power of legislating 
for it which overrides Territorial ordinances passed by the 
local legislature, but the right to apply military force inde- 
pendent of local authorities. Thus the Mormons were really 
at the mercy of the Federal government, had it chosen to em- 
ploy violent methods. But by entrenching thom.sclvos behind 
the letter of the Constitvition, they continued for many years 
to maintain their “peculiar institution” by evading the statutes 
passed. again.st it and cliallenging a proof which under tlic com- 
mon law rules of evidence it was usually found impossilile to 
give. Declaimers hounded on Congress to take arbitrary means 
for the suppression of the practice, but Congress and the Execu- 
tive suhinitted to he outwittoid rather tlian d(!part from the 
accustomed principles of administration, and succeeded at la,st 
only by a statute whose searching hut strictly constitutional 
provisions the recalcitrants failed to evade. Tiie same sjririt of 
legality shows itself in misgoverned' cities. Even where it is 
notorious that officials have been chosen by the grosso.st fraud 
and that they are robbing the city, the body of the people, 
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however indignant, recognize the authority, and go on paying 
the taxes Avhich a Ring le^des, because strict legai proof of the 
frauds and robberies is not forthcoming. Wrongdoing supplies 
a field for the display of virtue. 

III. There is a broad simplicity about the political ideas of 
the people, and a courageous consistency in carrying them out 
in practice. When they have accepted a principle, they do not 
shrink from applying it “right along,” however disagreeable 
in particular cases some of the results may be. I am far from 
meaning that they are logical in the French sense of the word. 
They have little taste either for assuming abstract propositions 
or for syllogistically deducing practical conclusions therefrom. 
.But when tliey have adopted a general maxim of policy or rule 
of action they show more faitli in it than the English for in- 
stance would do, they adhere to it where the English would 
make exceptions, they prefer certainty and uniformity to the 
advantages which might occasionally be gained by deviation.* 
If this tendency is partly the result of obedience to a rigid 
constitution, it is no less due to the democratic dislike of ex- 
ceptions and complexities, which the multitude finds not only 
difficult of comprehen.sion l3ut disquieting to the individual 
who may not know how they otII affect him. Take for instance 
the boundless freedom of the press. There are abuses obviously 
incident to such freedom, and these abuses have not failed to 
appear. But the Americans deliberately hold that in vieAV of 
the benefits which such freedom on the whole promises, abuses 
must be Imrno with and left to the sentiment of the people 
and the private law of libel to deal with. When the Ku Klux 
outrages disgraced several of the Southern States after the 
military o(!cuj)ation of those Statc.s had ceased, there was mucli 
to ].ie said for sending back the troops to protect tlie negi’oes 
and Nortliern immigrants. But the general judgment that 
things ought to be allowed to take tlieir natural course prcr 
vailed ; and the result justified this policy, for the outrages 
after a while died out, when ordinary self-government liad beiac 

‘ What has been aaicl (Chapters XXIV and XLV) of special and local legis- 
lation by the State legislatures may seem an exception to this rule. Such 
legislation, however, is usually procured in the dark and by que.stionable means. 

Looking both to the National and to tin; State, govcirrimfmts, it may Ije said 
that, with a few exceptions, no people has shown a greater regard for public 
obligations, and that no people has more prudently and honourably refrained 
from legislation bearing hardly upon the rich, or indeed upon any class what- 
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reHloi-o'd. When recently a gigantic organization of unions of 
working men, purporting to unite the whole of American 
labour, attempted to enforce its sentences against particular 
firms or corporations by a boycott in which ail labourers wer<3 
urged to join, there was displeasure, but no panic, no call for 
violent remedies. The prevailing faith in liberty and in the 
good sense of the mass was unshaken ; and the result soon jus- 
tified this tranquil faith. Such a tendency is not an unmixed 
blessing, for it sometimes allows evils to go too long unchecked. 
But in giving equability to the system of government it gives 
steadiness and strength. It teaches the people patience, accus- 
toming them to expect relief only by constitutional means. 
It confirms their faith in their institutions, as friends value one 
another more when their friendship has stood the test of a jour- 
ney full of hardships. 

IV. American government, relying very little on officials, 
has the merit of arming them with little power of ai’bitrary 
interference. The reader who has followed the description of 
Federal authorities. State authorities, county and city or town- 
ship authorities, may think thei-e is a great deal of athninistra- 
tion ; l.)ut the description has been minute just because the 
powers of each authority are so canifully and closely restricted. 
It is natural to fancy that a government of the people and by the 
people will be led to undertake many and various functions for 
the people, and in the confidence of its strength will constitute 
itself a general philanthropic agency for their social and economic 
benefit. Of late years a current has begun to run in this direc- 
tion.' But the paternalism of America differs from that of 
Europe! in acting not so much through officials as through the 
law. That is to say, wlieu it prescribes to a oitizon a particular 
course of action it relies upon the ordinary legal sanctions, 
insbiad of iinwstiug the admini.strative officers with inquisitorial 
duties or pow(!i's that might prove oppressive, and when it de- 
volves active functions upon officials, they are functions serving 
to aid the individual and the eoinmuiiity rather than to interfere 
with or supersede the action of private enterprise. I-laving 
dwelt on the evils which may flow' from the undue application 
of the doctrine of direct popular sovereignty, I must remind the 
European reader that it is only fair to place, to the credit of that 
doctrine and of the arrangements it has dictated, the intelligence 
> See Chapter XCVm. 
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which the average native American shows in his political judg- 
ments;, the strong sense he entertains of the duty of giving a 
vote, the spirit of alertness and enterprise, which has made him 
.self-helpful above all other men. 

V. There are no struggles between privileged and unprivi- 
leged orders, not even that perpetual strife of rich and poor 
which is the oldest disease of civilized states. One must not 
pronounce broadly that there are no classes, for in parts of the 
country social distinctions have begun to grow up. But for 
political purposes classes scarcely exist. No one of the question.? 
which now agitate the nation is a question between rich and 
poor. Instead of suspicion, jealousy, and arrogance embitter- 
ing tlie relation.? of classes, good feeling and Idndliness reign. 
Everything that government, as the Americans have hitherto 
understood the term, can give them, the poorer class have 
already, political power, equal civil rights, a career open to all 
citizens alike, not to speak of that gratuitous higher as well as 
elementary education which ou their own economic principles 
the United States might have abstained from giving, but which 
political reasons have led them to provide with so unstinting 
a hand. lienee the poorer have had little to fight for, no 
grounds for disliking the well-to-do, few complaints to make 
against them. The agitation of the last few years has been 
directed, not again,st the richer sort generally, hut against in- 
corporated companies and a few wealthy capitalists, who are 
deemed to have abused the powers Avhieh the privilege of incor- 
poration conferred upon them, or employed their wealth to 
procure legislation unfair to the public. Where violent language 
has been used like that with which France and Germany are 
familiar, it has been used, not by native Americans, but by nojw- 
comers, who bring their Old World passions with them. Prop- 
erty is safe, because those who hold it are far more numerous 
than those who do not : the usual motives for revolution vanish ; 
universal .suffrage, even when vested in ignorant ne-w-coiruirs, 
can do comparatively little harm, because the masses have ob- 
tained everjdhing which they could hope to attain except l:)y a 
general pillage. And the native Americans, though l.he .same 
cannot be said of some of the recent immigrants, are shi'cwd 
enough to see that the poor would suffer from .such pillage no 
less than the rich. 

When I revised in 1894 the preceding part of this chapter, 
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I left these words, which w’-ere written in 1888, to stand as they 
were. I leave them still in 1910, because they seem still to 
express the vierv which the mo.st judicious Americans thounselves 
then took and take now of their country. Looking at the labour 
troubles which have more than once occurred since 1888, includ- 
ing the great railroad strike riots of July, 1894, that view may 
seem too roseate. But it must be remembered that strike riots 
are largely due to the passion of recent immigrants, -whom Ameri- 
can institutions have not had time to educate ; and it must also 
be noted tliat the opinion of the native Americans, with little 
distinction of class, has u.sually approved the action, however 
bold, of the Executive, Federal or State, whenever it puts forth 
all its legal powers to repress disorder. It is not wonderful 
that over the immense area of the country the public should be 
now and then disturbed, and that the force to preserve it should 
sometimes be wanting. But things, so far from getting worse, 
seem rather to be mending. 

A European censor ma3'’ make two reflections on the state- 
ment of this part of the case. He will observe that, after all, 
it is no more than saying that when you have got to the bot- 
tom you can fall no farther. And he will ask whether, if prop- 
erty is safe and contentment reigns, these advantages are 
not due to the economical conditions of a new and resourceful 
country, with an abundance of unoccupied land and mineral 
wealth, rather than to the democratic structure of the govern- 
ment. The answer to the first objection is, that the descent 
towards ecpiality and democracy has involved no injury to the 
richer or better educated classes : to the second, tliat although 
much must doubtless be ascribed to the bounty f)f nature, her 
favours have been so used by the people a.s to bring about a 
pro.sperity, a general diffusion of property, an almudauccof 
freedom, of equality, and of good feeling which furnish the 
best security against the recurrence in America of (du'onif! Old 
World evils, even when her economic state shall have become 
less auspicious than it now is. Wealthy and powerful such a 
country must have l)een under any form of government, and 
tlie specfl with which .she has advanced has been no unmixed 
gootl, hut tlu! employment of the sources of wealth to diffuse 
comfort among millions of families may be placed to the credit 
of stimulative freedom. Wholesome halfits have l.ieen estal)- 
lished among the people whose value will be found when the 
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times of pressure approach, and though the troubles that have 
arisen between labour and capital may not soon pass away, 
the sense of human equality, the absence of offensive privileges 
distinguishing class from class, will make those troubles less 
severe than in Europe, where they are complicated liy the recol- 
lection of old wrongs, by arrogance on the one side and envy on 
the other. - 

Some American panegyrists of democracy have weakened 
their own case by claiming for a form of government all the 
triumphs which modern science has wrought in a land of un- 
equalied natural resources. An active European race would 
probably have made America rich and pro.sperous under any 
government. But the volume and the character of the pros- 
perity attained may be in large measure ascribed to the insti- 
tutions of tlic country. As Dr. Charles W. Eliot observes in 
a singularly thoughtful addi-ess : — 

“Sensildo anil rig)it.eou.s government ought ultimatofy to make a 
nation ricli ; and although thi,s i>rQposition cannot he directly reversed, 
yet diffused well-boing, oomfort. and material prosperity establish a fair 
])rosui option in favour of the government and prevailing social oon- 
ditions under wliieh those blessings have been secured. . . . 

“The successful establishmenl. a.nd .support of roligiou.s institutions, 
— chnrehos, .seminaries, and religious charities, — upon a purely volun- 
tary system, is an unprecedented aohievomeiit of the Amerioan demoe- 
raoy. In only three generations American deinooratio sfxdoty has 
effected the complete separation of Gluirch and State, a reform which 
no other people has ever attempted) Yet religious institutions are hot 
stinted in the United States ; on the contrary, they abound and thrive, 
and all alike are proto(ited and encouraged, but not supported, by the 
State. . . . The niaintonanco of churches, seminaries, and charities by 
voluntary contributions and by the administrative labours of volunteers, 
implies an enormons and inoes.sant expenditure of mental and moral 
forcio. , It is a force wliieh rriust over be renewed from generation to 
gonoration ; for it is a personal force, epnstantly expiring, and as con- 
stantly to be replaced. Into the maintonaneo of the voluntary system 
in roligien has gone a good part of the moral energy which three geuerai- 
tions have been able to spare from the work of getting a living ; but it 
is worfih tlie sacrifice, and will be accounted in liistory one of tlie most 
remarkable feats of Amerioan public spirit and faith in IToedom. 

“A similar oxliiliition of diffused mental and moral energy has accom- 
panied the ostablislvment and the development of a system of higher 
instruction in the United States, with no inheritanoe of monastic en- 
dow in eats, and no gifts from royal or ecclesiastical personages di.sposing 
of groat resources derived from the State, and with hut .scanty liel].) from 
the pulilio pui'so. Whoever is familiar witli the colleges and univer.sities 
of the United S tates knows that the creation of these democratic iustitu- 
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I ions luiH ciist Iho life-work of thousands of devoted men. A1 tlie suci-i- 
iieo! of otlier aspiral.ious, and under heavy diseoiirasoments and disap- 
pointments, but with faith and hope, these teachers and trustees have 
built up institutions, which, lunvover imperfect, have cherished scientific 
enthusiusni, fu.sterml piety, literature, and art, maintained tlie standard.s 
of honour and public duty, and steadily kept in view the ethical ideals 
which democracy cherishes. It has been a popular work, to which lai'se 
jumilicrs of jieoplo in successive generations have contributed of their 
Kiibstancu or of theur labour. The ondow'ment of instil.ul.ion.s of educa- 
tion, including libraries and museums, by private persons in the United 
Stale IS a phenomenon without precedent or parallel, ami is a legiti- 
mate effect of democratic institutions. Under a tyranny — -were it that 
of a Marmus Aurelius— -or an oligarchy — were it as enlightened as 
that which now rules Gonnany — such a phenomenon would he simply 
impossible. Like the voluntary system in religion, the voluntary sys- 
tem in the higher education buttresses democracy ; each demands from 
the community a large outlay of intellectual activity and moral vigour.” 

VI. The government of the Republic, limited and languid 
in ordinary time.s, is capable of di'veloping ijiuncnse vigour. 
It can pull itself together at moments of danger, can put forth 
unexpected efforts, can venture on .stretches of authority trans- 
cending not only ordinary practice but even ordinary law. 
This i.s the result of the unity of the nation. A divided people 
is a weak people, even if it olieys a monarch ; a united people 
is doubly strong when it is democratic, for then the force of 
each individual will swells the collective force of the govern- 
ment, encourages it, relieves it from internal embarras.sments. 
Now the American people is united at moments of national con- 
cern from two causes. One is that absence of (dass divisions 
and jealousies which has been already described. Tire people 
are homogeneous : a feeling which stirs them stirs alike rich 
and iwor, fanners and traders. Eastern men and Western men 
— ou(' may now add, Southern men also. Tlieir pati’iolism has 
ceased to be defiant, a.nd is conceived as tlie duty of ju-omoting 
the greatness ami happiness of their country, a greatness which, 
as it does not look to war or aggre.ssioii, does not redound spe- 
cially, as it might in Europe, to the glory or lienefit of tlie ruling 
caste or the military profe.ssion, but to that of all the citisens. 
The otlier source of unity is the tendency in democracies for 
the sentiment of the majority to tell upon the sentiment of 
a minority. That faith in the popular voice whereof I liave 
already spoken strengthens every feeling which has once be- 
come strong, and makes it rush like a wave over the country. 
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sweeping everything before it. I do not mean that the people 
become wild with excitement, for beneath their noisy demon- 
strations they retain their composure and shrewd view of facts. 

I mean only that the pervading symi^athy stirs them to unwonted 
efforts. The steam is superheated, but the effect is seen only 
in the greater expansive force which it exerts. Hence a spirited 
executive can in critical times go foiward with a courage and 
confidence possible only to those who know that they have a 
whole nation behind them. The people fall into rank at once. 
With that surprising gift for organization which they possess, 
they concentrate themselves on the immediate object ; thej'^ dis- 
l)ense with the ordinary constitutional restrictions ; they make 
personal sacrifices which remind one of the self-devotion of 
Roman citizens in the earlier days of Rome 

Speaking tlius, 1 am thinidng cliiefly of the spirit evolved by 
the Civil War in Iroth the North and the South. But 1hc' sort 
of .strenglh which a de>inocratic govornnK'nt derives from i1s 
direct dependence oji the people is seen in many smaller in- 
sianees. In 18(18, when on the making of a draft of men for 
the war, the Irish mob rose in New York City, excited by the 
atlvauec of (lomu-al Robert E. Lee into Pennsylvania, the State 
governor called out the troop.s, and by them restored order witli 
a stern vigour which Avoiild have done credit l.o Radetz.sky or 
Cavaigiiac. More than a thousand rioters were; shot down, and 
public opinion entirely approved the slaughter. Y’ears after 
the war, when the Orangemen of New York purposed to have a 
12th of July procession through the streets, the Iri.sh Catholics 
threatened to prevent it. The feeling of the native Americans 
was aroused at once; young men of wealth came back from 
their mountain and seaside resorts to fill the militia regiments 
which Avere called out to guard the procession, and the display 
of force Avas so overAvhelming that no disturbance followed. 
These Americans had no .sympathy with the childisli and mis- 
chievous partisanship Avhich leads the Orangemen to perpetuate 
Old World feuds on New World soil. But processions Avere 
legal, and they were resolved that the law should be respected, 
and the spirit of disorder repressed. They would have been 
equally ready to protect a Roman Catholic procession. 

Given an adequate occasion, executive authority in America 
can better venture to take strong measures, and feels more sure 
of support from the body of the people, than is the case in 
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Eiislatul. Whoii there is a failure to enforee the la-w, (lie 
fault lies a, I, the door, not of the people, hut of timid oi' time- 
S(n'vinfi' offieiids who fear to offend some interested ion of (he 
voters. 

VII. Democra(!j'- has not only taught the Amei-i(‘ans how lo 
use liberty without abusing it, and how to stMaire ecpiality : it 
ha.s also taught them fraternity. That Avord has gone out, of 
fashion in the Old World, and no wonder, eonsiih'ring whut 
was d(.)ne in its name in 1793, considering also tluit it s1ill fig- 
ures in the programme of assassins. Nevertheless, (lu're is in 
the United States a sort of Idudliuess, a sense of human feliow- 
ship, a recognition of the duty of mutual help owed by man to 
man, stronger than anywhere in the Old World, and certainly 
stronger than in the upper or middle classes of England, France, 
or Germany. The natural impulse of every citisjen in America 
is to re-spect every other citizen, and to feel that citizenship 
constitutes a certain ground of respect. The idea of each man’s 
equal rights is so fully realized that the rich or powerful man 
feels it no inciignity to take his turn among the crowd, and docs 
not expect any deference from the poorest. Whether or no an 
employer of labour has any stronger sense of his duty to those 
whom he employs than employers have in continental Europe, ho 
has certainly a greater sense of responsibility for the use of his 
wealth. The number of gifts for benevolent and other public 
purposes, the number of educational, artistic, litei’ary, and 
scientific foundations, is larger than even in Britain, the wealth- 
iest and most liberal of European countries. Wealtli is generally 
felt to be a trust, and exclusiveness condemned not merely a.s 
indicative of selfishness, but as a sort of offence against tlui public. 
N(5 one, for instance, thinks of shutting up his plcasurc'-gi’ounds ; 
ho seldom even builds a wall round them, but puts up only a 
loAV railing, so that the sight of his trees and shrubs is cnjojnid 
by passers-by. That any one should be pormi(,f,ed (nf her l)y 
opinion or by law to seal up many square mile.s of benutiful 
mountain country against tourists or artists is to the ordinary 
American almost incredible. Such things are to him the marlrs 
of a band still groaning under feudal tyranny. 

It may seem strange to those who know how difficult Euro- 
pean .states have generally found it to conduct negotiations 
with the government of the. United States, and avIio are, accus- 
tomed to read in European newspapers the defiant utterances 
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which American jiolitieians address from Congress to the effete 
monarchies of the Old World, to be told that this spirit of 
fraternity has its influence on international relations also. 
Nevertheless if we look not at the irresponsible orators, who 
play to the lower feelings of a section of the people, b\it at the 
general sentiment of the whole people, we shall recognize that 
democracy makes both for peace and for justice as Ijetween 
nations. Despite the admiration for military exploits which ' 
the Americans have sometimes shown, no country is at l)ottom 
more pervaded by a hatred of war, and a sense that national 
honour stands rooted in national fair dealing. The nation 
has been often misrepresented by its statesmen, but although 
it has sometimes allowed them to say irritating things and ad- 
vance unreasonable claims, it has seldom permitted them to 
abuse its enormous strength, as mo.st European nations possessed 
of similar strength have in time past abused theirs. 

The characteristics of the American people which I have 
passed in revi(iw, though not all due to democratic government, 
have been strengthened by it, and contribute to its solidity and 
to the smoothness of its Avorldng. As one sometimes sees an 
individual man who fails in life because the different parts of 
his nature seem unfitted to each other, so that his action, 
swayed by contending influences, results in nothing definite 
or effective, so one sees nations whose political institutions 
are either in advance of or lag behind their social conditions, 
so that the unity of the body politic suffers, and the harmony 
of its movements is disturbed. America is not such a nation. 
There have, no doubt, been two diverse influences at work on 
the minds of men. One is the conservative English sifirit, 
brought from home, expressed, and (if one may say so) en- 
trenched in those fastnesses of the Federal Constitution, and 
(to a less degree) of the State constitutions, which reveal tlicir 
English origin. The other is the devotion to democratic equality 
and popular sovereignty, due partly to Puritanism, partly to 
abstract theory, partly to the circumstances of the Revolutionaiy 
struggle. But since neither of these two streams of tendency 
has been able to overcome the other, they have at last become 
so blent as to form a definite type, of political habits, and a self- 
consistent body of political ideas. Thus it may now be said (hat 
the country is made all of a piece. Its institutions have become 
adapted to its economic and social conditions and are the duo 
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expression of its character. The new wine has been poured 
into new bottles; or to adopt a metaphor more appropriate 
to the coinitiy, the vehicle has been built with a lightness, 
strength, and elasticity which fit it for the roads it has to 
traverse.'- 

I Noth to Kdition of 1914, 

I. hiivo iillowc.d this fuul lliii two hist iirccoding cliaptiTs to stimd subatiin- 
tially us they were written in 18S8 and revised in 1894, because the picture they 
iireseut seems to be still true iu its general outlines, though one might qualify 
it in some of the details. However in every country time brings certain cliungea, 
and of tlio.sG to be noted as having come to pass ,sineo 1894, the following seem 
most noteworthy. 

Respect for the Inw is less generally evident, as has appeared in the frequent 
diaordcr.s caused hj' labour disputes. 

The administration of the criminal law is more conspicuously defective. 

There is less faith iu representative government, and less reverence for the 
Federal Constitution. 

The power of wealth, and especially the power of the groat corporations, has 
liegun to dciclino. It had gone so far as in 1900 to arouse fear and resentment, 
and has since then been curbed. 

The spirit which makc.s for "good citiisensldp ” is more gciierall.y diffused, and 
the educated class in particular are more disiio.si'd to discliarge llieir civic duties 
witli earnestness and penseveranee. Tliia plicnomenon, full of iiroraise for tlio 
future of deinocratie govermueiit, is duo partly to that resentment against tlio 
undue influouee of wcaltli alread.v mentioned, partly to a growing interest in 
wliat are called "social reforms.” 

A reader who may tliink that .some reeoat events point to conelusions more or 
less at variance with 'those stated in the.se chapters is requested to take tlio latter 
subjeut with the foregoing qualifications. 
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HOW PAR AMERICAN EXPERIENCE IS AVAILABLE FOR EUROPE 

There are two substantial services which the study of history 
may render to politics. The one is to correct the use, which is 
jrenerally the abuse, of the deductive or a priori method of 
reasoning in politics. The other is to save the politician from 
being misled by superficial historical analogies. He who re- 
pudiates the a priori method is apt to fancy himself a practical 
man, when, running to the other extreme, he argues directly 
from the phenomena of one age pr (iountry to those of another, 
and finding somewhat similar causes or conditions bids us to 
expect similar results. His error is as grave as that of the 
man who relies on alistract reasonings; for he neglects that 
critical examination of the premises from which every process 
of reasoning ought to start. The better trained any historical 
inquirer is, so much the more cautious vdll he be in the employ- 
ment of wliat are called historical arguments in politics. He 
knows how necessary it is in attempting to draw any conclusion 
of practical worth for one country from the political experience 
of another, to allow for the points in which the countries differ, 
because among these points there are usually some which affect 
the soundness of the inference, mailing it doubtful whether that 
which holds true of the one will hold true of the other. The 
value of history for students of politics or practical .statesmen 
lies rather in its power of quickening their insight, in its giving 
tliem a larger knowledge of the phenomena of man’s nature as 
a political l)cing and of the tendencies that move groups and 
communities of men, and thus teaching them how to observe 
l,he facts that come under their own eyes, and what to exp('(;t 
from the men with whom they have to deal. A thinker duly 
exercised in historical research will carry his stores of the world’.s 
political experience about with him, not as a book of pre- 
scrijitions or recipes from which he can select one to apply to 
a given case, but rather as a physician carries a treatise on 
pathology which instructs him in the general principles to be 
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followed in obscirving the symptoms ami iavesiigatiug the 
causes of the maladies that come before him. So, although the 
character of democratic government in the United States is full 
of instruction for Europeans, it supplies few conclusions directly 
hearing on the present politics of any European country, be- 
cause both the strong and the weak points of the American pt'ople 
are not exactly repeated anywhere in the Old World, not evoni in 
such countries as Fi-ance, Switzerland, and Enghuid. Tlu' i)i('- 
ture given of the phenomena of America in preceding chaptei's 
has probably ah'eady suggested to the reader the inferences to be 
drawn from it, and .such application as they may have to Europe. 
I shall therefore be here content with recapitulating in the most 
concise way the points in which the institutions of the Uni Led 
States and the methods employed in working them seem, if 
not quite directly, yet most nearly, to touch and throw light 
upon European problems. America has in some respects antici- 
pated European nations. She is walldng Ijefore them along a 
path which they may probal)ly follow. She carries behind lier, 
to adopt a famous simile of Dante’s, a lamp whose light helps 
those who come after her more than it always does herself, 
because some of the dangers she has passed through may not 
recur at any other point in her path ; whereas they, following 
in her footsteps, may stumble iii the same stony places, or be 
entangled in the quagmires into which she slipped. 

I. Manhood Suffrage. • — This has been now adopted by so 
many peoples of Europe that they have the less occasion to 
study its transatlantic aspects. The wisest Americians, while 
appreciating the sti’ength which it gives to their government, 
and conceiving that they could hardly have stopped short of it, 
hold that their recent experience does not invite imitation by 
European nations, unless at least Em’opeans adopt safeguards 
resemliling those they have appliojd. With those safeguards, 
the abolition of property qualifications has, so far as the bulk 
of the native population is concerned, proved successful ; Init 
in the hands of the negroes at tlie Soutli, or the recent immi- 
grants of the larger cities, a vote is, and is now generally 
admitted to bo, a dangerous weapon. 

II. The CmlScririce . — To keep minor administrative offices 
out of politics, to make them tenable for life and obtainal)le by 
merit Instead of by private patronage, is at present one chief 
aim of American reformers. They are laboriously striving to 
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bring their civil service up to the German or British level. If 
there is any lesson they would seek to impre.ss on Eiii'o])eaiis, 
it is the danger of allo^Ying politics to get into tlic hands of 
men who seek to make a living by them, and of .suffering pul^lic 
ofFioes to become the reward of party work. R^atlier, Ihcy 
would say, interdict office-holders from jiarticipation in politics: 
appoint them by competition, however ab.surd competition 
may sometimes appear, choose them by lot, like ilie Athenians 
and Florentines ; only do not let offices be tenable at the j)lea,sure 
of party chiefs and lie in the uncontrolled patronage of persons 
who can u.se them to strengthen their own political position.’- 

III. The Judiciary. — The same observation applies to judi- 
cial posts, and with no less force. The American State Bench 
has suffered both from the too prevalent system of popular 
election and from the scanty remuneration allotted. To pro- 
cure men of character, learning, and intellectual power, and 
to secure in them that public confidence which is now some- 
times absent, ample remuneration must be paid, a life tenure 
secured, and the appointments placed in responsible hands. 
There is nothing in the English frame of government which 
thoughtful Americans so much admire as the maintenance of 
a high level of integrity and capacity in the judges ; and they 
often express a hope -that nothing will be done to lower the 
position of officials on whose excellence the well-being and com- 
mercial credit of. a country largely depend.** 

IV. Chnvnctei' and Working of Legislatures.* Although the 
rule of representative chambers has been deemed the most 
characl eristic feature of well-ordered free governments, a.s con- 
trastetl with those impetuous democracies of antiquity which 
legislated by primary assemblies, it must be confessed that the 
h'gislative bodies of the United States have done something to 
discredit representative government. Wliether this result is 
mainly due, as some think, to the chsconnection of Ihc; Executive 
from the legislature, or whether it must be traced to dee])er 
sources of wealaiess, it is not without instruction for those! 
who would in Europe vest in legislatures, and, perhajDS, even in 
one.-ebambered legislatures, still wider powers of interference 
with administration than they now possess. 

* Soo Chapter LXV. 

“ See Chapters XLII and Oil. 

•’ See Chapters XIV, XIX. XIJ, XUV, XLV. 
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V. Second Chambei'sd — The Americans consider the divi- 
sion of every political legislature into two co-ordinate bodies 
to be absolutely necessary ; and their opinion, in this respect, 
is the more valuable because several States tried for a time to 
work with one chamber, and because they are fully sensible 
of the inconveniences which the frequent collision of two cham- 
bers involves. Their view is, doubtless, tinged by the low opin- 
ion which they hold of the quality of their legislators. Distrust- 
ing these, they de.sire to place every possible (iheck upon their 
action. In cities it does not apijear that either the two-clnun- 
bcred or the one-chambered system shows any advantage over 
the other ; but it is now beginning to be .seen that city govern- 
ment has altogether been planned too much on political lines, 
and is conducted too little according to business methods. 

VI. Length of Legislative Terms? — The gain and the loss in 
having legislatures elected for short terms are sufficiently obvi- 
ous. To a Europeair, the experience of Congress seems to indi- 
cate that the shortness of its term is rather to be avoided than 
imitated. It is not needed in order to secure the ol)edience of 
Congress to the popular will : it incrca,ses the cost of politics 
by making elections more frequent, and it keeps a (ionsiderable 
proportion of the legislators employed in learning a business 
from which they are dismissed as soon as they have learnt it. 

VII. Indired Elections? — American experience does not 
commend this device, which, until the establishment of the pres- 
ent mode of choosing the French Senate, wa,s chiefly known from 
its employment in the Republic of Venice. The choice of the 
President by electors, chosen for the purpose, has wholly failed 
to attain the olqect its authors desired. The election of sena- 
tors by State legislatures gives no better, and possibly worse, 
men to the Senate than direct popular election would give. 

Vni. A Rigid CmistitutionA — Although .several Europefin 
states have now placed theimselves under (jonstitutions not 
alteraide by thdr legislatures in the same way as ordinary 
.statutes are altered, America furnishes in her , State govern- 
ments, as well as in her Federal government, by far the moat 
instructive examples of the worldng of a system under which 

i Sco Chapters XVTir, XL. and L. 

® See Chapters XIX and XL. 

= .See Ciniptcrs V. X, and XII. 

LSoc Chapters XXIII, XXXI, XXXV, and XXX VII. 
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certain laws are made fundamental, and surrounded not only 
with a sort of consecration, but -with provisions which make 
change comparatively difficult. There is nothing in their 
system with whose results, despite some obvious drawbacks, 
the multitude, scarcely less than the vwse, are so well satisfied ; 
nothing which they more frequently recommend to the con- 
sideration of those Kuropeans who are alarmed at the progress 
which democracy makes in the Old World. 

IX. Direct Legislation by the People.^ — In this respect also 
the example of the several States - — for the Federal government 
is not in point — deserves to be Avell studied by English and 
French statesmen. The plan, whose merits seem to me in 
America to outweigh its defects, could hardly work as well 
in a large countiy as it does in communities of the size of the 
American States, and in the new form of Initiative it offers an 
alluringly easy means of effecting radical changes. The method 
is u.seful less by its own merits than by comparison with the 
faults of the legislatures. The people are as likely to be right 
in judgment as are those bodies; and they are more honest 
and more independent, but in countries which have capable 
and trustworthy legislatures direct legislation might Avork ill by 
loAvering the dignity and importance of such Irodies. It would 
be an appeal from comparative knowledge to comparative 
ignorance. This consideration does not apply to its use in 
local affairs, AA'here it stimulates the activity of the citizen with- 
out superseding the administrative body. 

X. Local Self-government.^ — Nothing has more contributed 
to give strength and flexibility to the government of the United 
States, or to train the masses of the people to work their demo- 
cratic institutions, than the existence everyAvhere in the Northern 
States of self-governing administrative units, such as toAvnship.s, 
small enough to enlist the personal interest and be subject to 
the personal Avatchfulness and control of the ordinary citizen. 
Abuses haAm indeed sprung up in the cities, and in the case 
of the largest among them have become formidable, partly 
because the principle of local control has not been sufficiently 
adhered to. Nevertheless the system of local government as a 
Avhole has been not merely beneficial, Imt indispensable, and 
AAmll deserves the study of those who in Europe arc aliA'c to the 
evils of centralization, and perceive that those evils Avill not 

' See Chapter XXXIX. = See Chapters XLVIII-LII. 
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ntcefisiaily dimijiish with a further democratization of such 
countries as Britain, Germany, and Italy. I do not .say that in 
any of the great European states the mass of the rural population 
i,s equally competent \¥ith the American to work such a system : 
still it presents a model towards which European institutions 
ought to tend. Very different is the lesson which the American 
cities teach. It is a lesson of wdiat to avoid. Nowhere have 
the conjoint influences of false theory, party coliesioii, and the 
ajiathy of go(xl cj|.iz(!ns, tog(;th(M- Avith a riuiklessly granted suf- 
frage, rendered municipal government so wasteful, inetficient, 
and impure. 

XI. The Absence of a Church Establishment. — As the dis- 
cussion of ecclesiastical matters belong.s to a later part of this 
book,^ I must he content with observing that in America every- 
body, to whatever religious communion he belongs, professes 
satisfaction with the complete separation of Church and State. 
This separation has not tended to make religion less of a force 
in America as respects either political or social reform, nor does 
it prevent the people from considering Christianity to V>e the 
national religion, and their commonwealth an ol)joct of tho 
Divine care. 

XII. Party Machinery.'^ — The tremendous power of party 
organization has been doscril)cd. It enslaves local officials, it 
increases the tendency lo regard mcmlnirs of Congress as mere 
delegates, it keeps men of independent character out of local 
and national politic.s, it puts bad men into place, it perverts 
the wishes of the pecjple, it has in some places set up a tyranny 
under the forms of democracy. Y(it it is hard to see hotv free 
government can go on without parties, and certain that tho 
strenuous rivalry of parties will not dispense with machinery. 
The moral .seems to be the old one that “ Eternal vigilance, 
is the price of freedom,” that, the best citizens must, as the 
Americans .say, “take hold,” must by themselves accepting 
posts in the organization keep it from falling into tho hands 
of professionals, must entrust as few lucrative places as pos- 
.sible to popular election or political patronage, must leave 
reasonable discretion to their representatives in the national 
councils, mUiSt endeavour to maintain in politics the same 
standard of honour which guides them in private life. These 
are nioral rather than political precepts, but party organization 

» See Chaptei's CX and CXI. « See Chapters LIX-LXV. 
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is one (;f those tilings which is good or bad according to the 
spirit with which it is worked. 

XIII. The Unatlractiveness of Politics} — Partly from the 
influence of party machinery, partly from peculiarities of the 
Federal Constitution, partly from social and economical causes, 
tlie American system has but imperfectly succeeded in bringing 
the best men to the top. Yet in democracy more perhaps than 
in other governments, seeing it is the most delicate and difficult 
of governments, it is essential that the best men .should come to 
the top. There is in this fact matter for Europeans to reflect 
upon, for they have assumed that political success will always 
attract ambition, and that public life will draw to itself at 
least enough of the highest ability. America disproves the 
assumption. Her example'does not, however, throw much light 
on the way to keep politics attractive, for her conditions are 
dissimilar to those of European countries, where ambition finds 
less scope for distinction in the field of industrial enterprise, 
and rank is less disjoined from political eminence. 

XIV. The Power of Wealih. — Plutocracy used to be consid- 
ered a form of oligarchy, and opposed to democracy. But 
there is a strong plutocratic element infused into American 
democracy; and the fact that constitutions ignore differences 
of property, treating all voters alike, makes it neither less potent 
nor less mischievous. Of the power of wealth flemocraeio'S may 
say, with Dante, Here we find the great enoniy.^ Though it 
has afflicted all forms of government, it seems specially per- 
nicious in a popular government, because when the disease ap- 
peared under despotisms and oligarchies, freedom was deemed 
tlie only and sufficient antidote. Experience, how'cvcr, sliows 
that in democracies it is no less menacing, for the personal 
iutcirest of the average man in good government — and in a large 
democracy he feels himself insignificant — is ovorboriui l^y tlui 
inducements which wealth, skilfully employed, can offer him ; 
and wlien oiuje the average man’s standard of public virtue lia.s 
been lowered by the sight of numerous deflections from virtue 
in others, great is the diflflculty of raising it; In. the United 
States the money power acts by corrupting somfdimes tlie voter, 
sometimes the juror, sometimes the legislator, sometimes a ivhole 
party; for large subscriptions and promises of political support 

' Sen Chapters LVIII and LXXIV. 

2 Quivi tTOvuiuiuo Pluto il gi'iui ueiniiio ; VI, 115. 
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Li'ftu known to influence a party to procure or refrain from 
such legislation as wealth desires or fears. The ricli, and espe- 
cially great cmioorabions, have not only enterprises to promote 
but dangers to escai:)e from at the hands of unscrupidous 
demagogues or legislators. But whether their action has this 
palliation, or not, the belief, often well grounded, that they 
exercise a secret power in their own interests, exasperates other 
sections of the community, and has been a factor in producing 
not only unwise legislation directed against them, but also 
outbreaks of lawless violence. 

To these scattered observations, which I have made abrupt in 
order to avoid being led into repetitions, I need hardly add the 
general moral which the United States teach, that the masses 
of the people are more reasonable, and more temperate in 
any matter to which they can be induced to bend their minds 
than most European philosophers have believed it possible for 
the masses of the people to be ; because this is the moral wliieh 
the preceding chapters on Pul)lic Opinion liave been intended 
to make clear. But the reader is again to be reminded that 
while the foregoing points are those in which American expe- 
rience seems most ilireetly available for Euroi)ean states, he 
must not expect the problems America has dealt witli to 
reappear in Europe in the same forms. Such facts — to men- 
tion two only out of many — as the abundance of land and 
the absence of menace from other Powers show how dissimilar 
are the conditions under which popular government works in 
the Eastern and in the Western hemisphere. Instructive as 
American experience may be if discreetly used, nothing will 
be more misleading to one who tries to ai,)ply it without allow- 
ing for the differences of economic and social environment. 
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CHAPTER CIV 


THE BAR 

Among the organized institutions of a country which, while 
not directly a part of the government, influence politics as well 
as society, the Bar has in England, Scotland, and France played 
a part only second to that played by the Church. Certainly 
no English institution is more curiously and distinctively 
English than this body, with its venerable traditions, its aristo- 
cratic sympathies, its strong, though now declining, corporate 
spirit, its affinity for certain forms of literature, its singular 
relation, half of dependence, half of condescension, to the solici- 
tors, its friencOy control over its official superiors, the judges. 
To see how such an institution has shaped itself and thriven 
in a new country is to secure an excellent means of estimating 
the ideas, conditions, and habits which affect and colour the 
social system of that country, as well as to examine one of the 
chief among the secondary forces of pubhc life. It is therefore 
not merely for the sake of satisfying the curiosity of English 
lawyers that I propose to sketch some of the salient features of 
the legal profession as it exists in the United States, and to show 
how it has developed apart from the restrictions imposed on it 
in England by ancient custom, and under the unchecked opera- 
tion of the laws of demand and supply. 

When England sent out her colonies, the Bar, like most of 
her other institutions, reappeared upon the new soil, and had 
gained before the revolution of 1776 a position similar to that 
it held at home, not OAving to any deliberate purpose on the 
part of those who led and ruled the hew communities (for the 
Puritan settlers at least held lawyers in slight esteem), but be- 
cause the conditions of a progressive society required its exist- 
ence. That disposition to simplify and popularize law, to 
make it less of a mystery and bring it more within the reach 
of an average citizen, which is strong in modern Europe, is 
of course still stronger in a colony, and naturally tended in 
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Ainorica to lojsseii the corporate exclusiveness of the legal pro- 
fession, and do away with the antiquated rules wliich had gov- 
erned it in England. On the other hand, the increasing complexity 
of relations in modern society, and the development of many new 
arts and departments of applied science, bring into an always 
clearer light the importance of a division of labour, and, by at- 
taching greater value to special knowledge and skill, tend to 
limit and define the activity of every profession. In spite, 
therefore, of the democratic aversion to exclusive organizations, 
the lawyers in America soon acquired professional liabits and 
a corporate spirit similar to that of their brethren in England ; 
and early last century they had reached a power and social 
consideration relatively greater than the Bar has ever held on the 
eastern side of the Atlantic. 

But the most characteristic peculiarity of the English system 
disappeared. In the United States, as in some parts of Europe, 
and most British colonies, there is no distinction between 
barristers and attorneys. Every lawyer, or “counsel,” is per- 
mitted to take every kind of business; he may argue a cause 
in the Supreme Federal court at Wa.shington, or write six-and- 
eightpenny letters from a shopkeeper to an obstinate delator. 
He may himself conduct all the proceedings in a cause, confer 
with the client, issue the writ, draw the declaration, get together 
the evidence, prepare the brief, and conduct the case wlienit 
comes on in court. Efe is empio3'-ed, not like the English bar- 
rister, by another professional man, but by the client himself, 
who seeks him out and makes his bargain directly wdth him, 
just as in England people call in a physician or make their 
bargain with an architect. In spite, however, of this union of 
all a lawyer’s functions in the same person, consid(u-ations of 
practical com’^enience have in many places established a divi- 
sion of labour similar to that existing in England. Where two 
or more! lawyers are in partnership, it often happens that one 
member undertakes the court work and the duties of the advo- 
cate, while another or others transact the rest of the business, 
see the clients, conduct correspondence, hunt up evidence, 
prepare witnesses for examination, and manage tlie thousaiKl 
little things for which a man goes to his attorney. The merits 
of tlie plan are obvious. It saves the senior member from 
drudgery, and from being distracted by petty details; it intro- 
duces the juniors to business, and enables them to profit by 
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the experience and knowledge of the mature practitioner; it 
secures to the client the benefit of a closer attention to details 
than a leading counsel could be expected to give, while yet 
the whole of his suit is managed in the same office, and tlie 
responsilhlity is not divided, as in England, between two inde- 
pendent personages. However, the custom of forming legal 
partnerships is one which pr-evails much more extensively in 
some parts of the Union than in others. In Bo.ston and New 
York, for instance, it is common, and I think in the Western 
cities; in the towns of Connecticut and in Philadelphia one 
is told that it is rather the exception. Even apart from the 
arrangement which distributes the various kinds of business 
among the members of a firm, there is a certain tendency 
for work of a different character to fall into the hands of dif- 
ferent men. A beginner is of course glad enough to be employed 
in any way, and takes willingly the smaller jobs ; he will conduct 
a defence in a police-court, or manage the recover.y of a trades- 
man’s petty debt. I remember having been told by a very 
eminent counsel tliat when an old apple-woman applied to his 
son to have her market licence renew'ed, which for some reason 
had been withdrawn, he liad insisted on the young man’s taking 
up the case. As he rises, it becomes easier for him to select 
his business, and when he has attained real eminence he may 
confine himself entirely to the higher \valks, arguing eases and 
giving opinions, but leaving mo.st of the preparatory work and 
all the communications with the client to be done by the juniors 
who are retained along with him. He i.s, in fact, with the impor- 
tant difference that he is liable for any negligence, very much in 
the position of an English leader or King’s counsel, and his ser- 
vices are sought, not only by the client, but by auotlicr counsel, 
or firm of counsel, who have an important suit in hand, to which 
they feel themselves unequal. He may however be, and often is, 
retained directly by the client ; and in that case lie is allowed to 
retain a junior to aid him, or to desire the client to do so, naming 
the man he wishes for, a thing which the etiquette of the English 
bar is .supposed to forbid. In every great city there are .several 
practitioners of this kind, men who only undertake 1 he i\eightiost 
business at the largest fees ; and even in the minor towns euurt 
practice is in the hands of a comparatively small group. In one 
New England city, for instance, whose population is about 
50,000, there are, I w^as told, some sixty or seventy practising 
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Ifiwyor.s, of whom not more than ten or twelve ever conduct a 
case in court, the remainder doing what Englislimen would 
call attorney's aird conveyancer’s work. 

IVhiitovor disadvantages this system of one undivided legal 
lu'ofcission lias, it has one con.spieuous merit, on which any one 
who is iiccustoined to watch the career of the swarm of young 
mi'll who annually press into the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn full 
of liright hopes, may be pardoned for dwelling. It affortls a 
far belter prospect of speedy employmeni, and ;ui active ]iro- 
fessional life, than the beginner rvho is not “strongly backed” 
can look forward to in England. Private friends can do much 
more to help a young man, since he gets business direct from 
the client instead of from a solicitor; he may pick up little 
bits of work which his prosperous seniors do not care to have, 
may thereby learn those details of practice of which in Eng- 
land a barrister often remains ignorant, may gain experience 
and confidence in his own powers, may teach himself how to 
speak and how to deal Avith men, may gradually form a con- 
nection among those for Avhom he has managed trilling matlers, 
may commend himself to the good opinion of olden- lawyers, 
who will be glad to retain him as tluur junior Avhon they have 
a brief to give away. So far ho is bettor off tiiau the young 
banister in England. Ho is also, in anothor Avay, jnoro favour- 
ably placed t]\an the young English solicitor. H<e is not tauglit to 
rely in cases of legal difliculty Aipon the opinion of anothc'r person. 
He does not see the i)ath of an honourable ambition, the o])i3or- 
timitios of forensic oratory, the access to the judicial boucjli, 
definitely closed against him, but has the fulhist fi'oc'dom to 
choose Avhatftver line his talents fit him for. Every English 
lawyer’s exp(!rionce, as it fm-nishes him with cases whore a man 
was obliged to remain an attorney Avho would have shonci as a 
counsel, so also suggests cases of persons Avho were believed, and 
Avith reason believed, by their friends to jiossess the highest 
forensic alrilities, but literally never had the ehanee of displaying 
them, and languished on in oliscurity, while otliers in every way 
inferior to them l)ecame, by mere dint of practice, flttfir for 
ultimate success. Quite otherwise in America. Tlioi-o, a(!C(n'd- 
iiig to the universal witness of laymen and Uuvyers, lU) man 
Avho combiiAes fair talents with reasonable industry fails to 
earn a competence, and to have, AAothin the first six or seven yc-ars 
of Ills career, an opportunity of showing whether lie lias 'in him 
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the makings of something great. This is not due, ns might be 
supposed, merely to the greater opportunities which every- 
body has in a new country, and which make America the working 
man’s paradise, for, in the Eastern States at least, the profes- 
sions are nearly as croAvded as they are in England. It is owing 
to the greater variety of practice which lies open to a young man, 
and to the fact that his patrons are the general public, and not, 
as in England, a limited class who have their oawi friends and 
connections to push. Certainit is that American lawyers profess 
themselves unable to understand how it can happen that deserv- 
ing men remain briefless for the best years of their life, and are at 
last obliged to quit the profession in disgast. 

A further result of the more free and open character of the 
profes.sion may be seen in the absence of ma,ny of those rules 
of etiquette wliich are, in theory at least, observed by the Eng- 
lish lawyer. It is not thought undignified, except in the great 
cities of the Eastern States, for a counsel to advertise himself 
in. the newspapers.^ He is allowed to make whatever bargain he 
pleases with his client ; he may do work for nothing, or may 
stipulate for a commission on tlie result of the suit or a share 
in whatever the verdict produces — a practice which is open to 
grave olijections, and whicli, in the opinion of more than one 
eminent American larvyer, has produced a good deal of the mis- 
chief which caused it to be seventeen centuries ago prohibited 
at Rome. HoAvever, in some cities the sentiment of the Bar 
seems to be opposed to the practice, and in some States there 
are rules limiting it. A counsel can, except in New Jersey 
(a State curiously conservative in some points), bring an action 
for the recovery of his fees, and, pari ratione, can be sued for 
negligence in the conduct of a cause. 

A laAvyer can readily gain admission to practise hr the Eed- 
cral courts, and may by courtesy practise in the courts of 
every State. But each State has its own Bar, that is to say, 
there is no general or national organization of the legal pro- 
fession, the law.s regulating which are State laws, differing in 
each of the forty-eight commonwealths. In no State does there 
exist any body resembling the English Inns of Court, with 
tlie right of admitting to the practice of public advocacy and 
of exercising a disciplinaiy jurisdiction : and in foAV liavo 

1 California has passed a statute forbidding counsel to advertise for divorce 
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any professional associations resembling the English Incorpo- 
rated Law Society obtained statutory recognition. State law 
generally vests in the courts the duty of admitting persons 
ius attoriiciy.s, anrl of excluding them if guilty of any serious 
offence. Hut the oversight of the judges is necessarily so lax 
flnit in many .States and cities voluntary Ba.r A.ssoeiations have 
been formed witli the view of exercising a sort of censoi’shi]) over 
tlio pro[(ission. .Such associations can blackball ))ad candidates 
for admi.ssion, iind expel offenders against jirofessional honour ; 
and they nrc! said to accomplish some good in this way. More 
rarely tlicy in.stitute proceedings to have black sheep removed 
from practice. Being virtually an open profe.ssioii, like stock- 
broking or engineering, the profession has le.ss of a distinctive 
character and corporate feeling than the barristers of England 
or France have, and perhaps less than the solicitors of Eng- 
land have. Neither wig, bands, gown, cap, nor any other pro- 
fessional costume is worn, and tins circuinstanci’, trivial as it 
may seem, no doubt contributes to weaken the sc'utiment of 
professional privilege and dignity, and to obseure the distinction 
between the advocate in his individual capacity and thcadvocate 
as an advocate, not deenujd to be ph'dging himself to the truth 
of any fact or the soundne.ssof any argument, but simi^ly present- 
ing his client’s case as it is presented to him. 

In most States the judges impose .some sort of examination 
on persons seeking to be admitted to practice, often delegating 
the duty of questioning the candidate to two or three counsel 
named for the purpose. Candidates are ,som(rl,inu!s required 
to have read for a certain ireriod in a lawyer’s offic(5, but this 
condition is easily evaded, and the examination, nowhere strict, 
is often lif.tlo better than a form or a farce. Notwithstanding 
this liixity, the level of legal attainment is in some cities as 
high or higher than among either the barrisl.cv.’.s (jr lln^ solicitors 
of London. Tins is due to the extraordinary oxciellcnce of many 
of til claw .schools. I do not know if there is airything in which 
America has advanced more beyond the mother countiy than in 
the provision she makes for legal education.* As fur liack ns 1860, 
when there was nothing that could be called a scientific school 

* Modern England soems to stand alone in her comparative neglect of the 
theoretic study of law as a preparsition for legal practice. Other countries, 
from Germany at the one end of the scale of civilization to the Mohammedan 
East at the other end, exact three, four, five, or even more years spent in this 
study before the aspirant begins his practical work. 
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of law in England, the Inns of Court having practically ceased 
to teach law, and the univei’sities having allowed their two or 
three old chairs to fall into neglect and provided scarce any 
new ones, several American universities possessed well-equipped 
law departments, giving a highly efficient instruction. Even 
now, when England has bestirred herself to make a more ade- 
quate provision for the professional training of both barristers 
and solicitors, this provision seems insignificant beside that which 
wc find in the United States, where, not to speak of minor insti- 
tutions, all the leading universities poissess law schools, in each 
of which every branch of Anglo-American law, i.e. common 
law and equity as modified by Federal and State constitutions 
and statutes, is taught by a strong staff of able men, sometimes 
including the most eminent lawyers of the State.* Here at 
least the principle of demand and supply works to perfection. 
No one is obliged to attend these courses in order to obtain 
admission to practice, and the examinations are generally too 
lax to require elabora,te preparation. But the instruction is 
found so valual;)lc, so helpful for professional success, that young 
men throng the lecture halls, willingly sjiending two or throe 
years in the scientific study of the law which tliey might have 
spent in the chambers of a practising lawyer as pupils or as 
junior partners. The indirect results of this theoretic study in 
maintaining a philosophical interest in the law among the higher 
class of practitioners, and a higher sense of the dignity of their 
profession, are doubly valuable in that abseiuic of corporate 
organizations on which I Iiave already cominented.- 

In what may be called habits of legal thought, their way (jf 
regarding legal questions, their attitude towards changes in 
the form or substance of the law, American practitioners, while 

■ This instnuStoii is in most of the law .schools coiifirn-'d to Angl(i-.4raericiiu 
law, omitting theoretic jurisprudence, Roman law (except, of cour.se, in Louisi- 
ana, where the Civil Law is the basis of the code) and iiitcriiLitional law. 
The latter subjects arc, however, now beginning to be morn frequently taught, 
though sometimes placed iu the historical eurriculura. In some few law schools 
educational value is attiihuted to the moot courts in which the students are 
set to argue cases, a method much in vogue in England two eenturies ago. 

“ Some of the best American law-books, as, for instance, that admirable 
series which made Justice Story famous, have been produced as lectures given 
to students. .Story was professor at Harvard while judge of the Supreme 
Court, and used to travel to and from Washington to give his lectures. A few 
years ago there were .several men in large practice wlio used to teaoh in the 
law schools out of public spirit and from their love of the subject, rather than 
in respect of the comparatively small payment they received. 
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closely resembling their English brethren, seem on the -wimh) 
more conservative. Such larv reforms as have been effected in 
England during the last century have mostly come from the 
profession itseff. They have been carried through Parliament 
by attonieys-general or lord-chancellors, usually with the tacit 
approval of tlie bar and the solicitors, The masses and their 
leaders have seldom ventured to lay profane fingers on the law, 
either in despair of understanding it or because they saw nearer 
and more important work to be done. Hence the profession has 
in England been seldom roused to oppose projects of change; 
and Its division into two branches, with inter-ests sometimes 
divergent, weakens its political influence. In the United States, 
although the legislatures are largely composed of lawyers, many 
of these have little practice, little knowledge, comparatively 
little professional feeling. Hence there is usually a latent and 
sometimes an open hostility between the better land of lawyers 
and the impulses of tlie masse.s, seeking probably at the instiga- 
tion of some lawyer of a demagogic turn to carry through legal 
changes. The defensive attitude which the upper part of the 
profession is thus led to assume fosters those conservative 
instincts which a system of case law engenders, and wliich are 
further stimulated Iry the ]ial)it of eoiistantiy recurring to a 
fundamental instrument, the E(;deral Constitution. Tims one 
finds the same dislike to theory, the same attachment to old 
forms, the same unwillingness to he committed to any broad 
principle which distinguisljcd the orthodox type of English 
lav’yers in the first half of last century. Prejudices survive on 
the shores of the AHssissippi which Benthiim assailetl -when 
those shores were inhabited only by Indians and Ijoavers; 
and in Chicago, a place which living men remember as a lonely 
swamp, special demurrers, replications (h injuria, find various 
elaborate formalities of pleading whicli were swept away liy 
the Eiiglisli Common Law Procedure Acts of 1850 and JS52, 
flourish and abound to this day. 

Is the AixKirican lawyer more like an English If.arrister or 
an English solicitor? This depends on the position lie liolds. 
Tlio leading counsel of a city recall the former class, the fivor- 
age practitioners of the smaller places and rural districts the 
latter. But as every American lawyer has the right of advfi- 
eacy in the highest courts, and is accustomed to advise clients 
himself instead of sending a case for opinion to a counsel of 
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erninencic, the level of legal knowledge — that is to say, knowl- 
edge of the principles and substance of the law, and not merely 
of the rules of practice^is somewhat higher than among English 
solicitors, while the familiarity with details of practice is more 
certain to be found than among English barristers. Neither 
an average barrister nor an average solicitor is so likely to have 
a good working all-round knowledge of the wdiole field of common 
law, equity, admiralty law, probate law, patent law, as an 
American city practitioner, nor to be so smai’t and quick in 
applying his knowledge. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that England pof3sesses more men eminent as draftsmen, though 
perhaps fewer eminent in patent cases, and that much American 
business, especially in State courts, ‘s done in a wmy which Euro- 
pean critics might call lax and slovenly. 

I have already observed that both in Congress and in most 
of the State legislatures the lawyers outnumber the persons 
belonging to any one other walk i jf life. Nevertheless, they have 
not that hold on polities now which they had in the first and 
second generations after 1783. Politics liave, in falling so com- 
pletely into the hands of party organiKatious, become more 
distinctly a separate profe.ssion, and an engrossing profe.ssion, 
which a man occupied with his clients cannot follow. Thus 
among the leading lawyers, the men wdio win wealth and honour 
by advocacy, comparatively few enter a legislative body or 
become candidates for public ofiiee. Their influence is still 
great when any question arises on which the profession, or the 
more re.spectable part of it, stands together. Many bad meas- 
ures have been defeated in State legislatures by the action of the 
Bar, many bad judicial appointmeirts averted. Their influence 
strengtliens the re,spect of the people for the Coastitution, and 
i.s felt by the judges when they are called to deal with consti- 
tutional questions. But taldng a general survey of the facts of 
to-day, as compared with those of the middle of last century, 
it is clear that the Bar counts for less as a guiding and restrain- 
ing powder, tempering the crudity or haste of democracy by its 
attacliinent to rule and precedent, than it did then. 

A similar decline, due partly to this diminished political 
authority, may be observed in its social position. In a country 
whore there is no titled class, no landed class, no military class, 
the chief distinction which papular sentiment can lay hold 
of as raising one set of persons above another is the character 
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of thoiir occupation, the degree of culture it implies, the extent 
to which it gives them an honourable prominence. Such 
distinctioirs carried great weight in the early days of the Republic, 
when society was smaller and simpler than it has now become. 
But of late years not only has the practice of public speaking 
ceased to be, as it once was, almost their monopoly, not only 
has the direction of politics slipped in great measure from their 
hands, but the gro-wth of huge mercantile fortunes and of a finan- 
cial class has, as in France and England, lowered the relative 
importance and dignity t'f the Bar. Air individual merchant 
holds perhaps no better pla le compared with an average individ- 
ual lawyer than he did forty years ago ; but the millionaire is a 
much more frequent and patent personage than he wa.s then, 
and outshines everybody in the country. Now and then a 
brilliant orator or writer achieves fame of a different and higher 
kind; but in the main it is tie glory of ■succes.sful commerce 
which in America and Europe now draws wondering eyes. 
Wealth, it is true, is by no means out of the reach of the leading 
lawyers : yet still not such wealth as may be and constantly is 
amassed by contractors, railwaymen, financial .spe(julator.s, 
hotel proprietors, newspaper owners, and retail storekeepers. 
The incomes of tlic first counsid in cities like New York are 
probably as large as tliose of the great Englisli loaders. I have 
heard firms mentioned as dividing sums of .^300,000 a year, and 
individual lawyers as earning S200,000 or more. It is, however, 
only in two or three of the greatest cities that sucli incomes 
can be made, and possibly not more than thirty counsel in the 
whole country make liy their profession more tlian SI 00,000 
a year, Next after wealth, education may he taken to be the 
element or quality on which social standing in a purely demo- 
cratic country depends. In this respect the Bai- i'ank.s high. Mast 
lawyers liave had a college training, and arci, by the necessity 
of their employment, persons of some mental cultivation; in 
the older towns tluiy, with the leading clergy, form the intel- 
lectual ch'ie of the place, and maintain worthily the literary tra- 
ditions of the Roman, French, English, and Scottish Bars. 
But education is so much more diffused than formerly, and cheap 
literature so much more abundant, that they do not stand so 
high above the multitude as they once did. It may, however, 
still be said that the law is the profes.sion which an active youth 
of intellectual tastes naturally takes to, that a large proportion 
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of the highest talent of the country may be found in its ranks, 
and that almost all the first statesmen of the present and the last 
generation have belonged to it, though many soon resigned its 
practice. It is also one of the links which best serves to bind the 
United States to England. The interest of the highei- class of 
American lawyers in the English law, Bar, and judges, is wondcir- 
Mly fresh and keen. An English barrister, if properly authen- 
ticated, is welcomed as a brother of the art, and finds the law 
reports of his own country as sedulously read and as acutely 
criticised as he would in the Temple.' 

I have left to the last the question which a stranger finds it 
most difficult to answer. The legal profession has in every 
country, apart fi'om its relation to politics, very important func- 
tions to discharge in connection with the achninistration of 
justice. Its members are the confidential advisers of private 
persons, and the depositaries of their secrets. They have it in 
their power to promote or to restrain vexatious litigation, to 
become accomplices in chicane, or to check the abuse of legal 
rights in cases where morality may require men to abstain from 
exacting all that the letter of the law allows. They can exercise 
a powerful influence upon the magistracy l)y shaming an mrjust 
judge, or by misusing the ascendency which they may happen 
to possess over a weak judge, or a judge who has something 
to hope for from them. Does the profe.ssio2i in the United States 
rise to the height of those functions, and in maintaining its own 
tone, help to maintain tlie tone of the community, especially 
of the mercantile community, which, under the pressure of com- 
petition, seldom observes a higher moral .standard than that 
which the law exacts? So far as nty limited opporimutics for 
observation enable me to answer this question, I should answer 
it by saying that the profession, taken as a whole, seems to have 
stood on a level with the profession, also taken as a whole, in 
England. But I am bound to add tliat some juditdous Ameri- 
can observers hold that since the Civil War tli(>re has been a 
certain decadence in the Bar of the greater cities. Tluiy say 
that the growth .of enormously rich and powerful corporations, 

> .'Vmnric.'m lawyera remark that the English Law Reports have become less 
useful since the number of deiasious upon the eou.stn:fttion of .statutes has so 
greatly increased. They oomphim of the extreme . difficulty of keeping tiTireast 
of tlio vast multitude of eases reported in their own country, from the courts 
of all the States as well as Federal courts. 
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willing to ]Day vast sums for questionable services, lias seduced 
the virtue of some counsel whose eminence makes their ex- 
ample important, and that in a few States the degradation 
of the Bench has led to secret understandings between judges 
and counsel for the perversion of justice. Strenuous efforts 
have of late lieen made by the Bar Associations to establish 
codes of legal ethics and etiquette, and much good is expected 
from their action. 

As the question of fusing the two branches of the legal pro- 
fession into one body has been of late much canvassed in Eng- 
land, a few words may be expected as to the light winch Ameri- 
can experience throws upon it. 

There are two sets of persons in England who complain of 
the present arrangements — a section of the solicitors, who are 
debarred from the exercise of advocacy, and therefore from the 
great prizes of the profession; and a section of the junior bar, 
whose members, depending entirely on the patronage of the 
solicitors, find themselves, if they liappen to have no private 
connections among that branch of the iirofession, unable to got 
employment, since a code of etiquette forbids them to under- 
take certain sorts of work, or to do work except on a fixed scale 
of fees, or to take court work directly from a client, or to form 
partnerships with other counsel. Attempts have also lieen made 
to enlist the general public in favour of a change, Ijy the argu- 
ment that law would be cheapened if the attorney ivere allowed 
to argue and carry through the courts a cause which he has 
prepared for trial. 

There are three points of view from which the merits or de- 
merits of a change may be re.garded. These are the interests 
respectively of the profession, of the client, and of the community 
at large. 

As far as the advantage of the individual membe]’.s of the 
profession is concerned, the example of the United States 
seems to show that the balance of advantage is in favour of 
uniting barristers and attorneys in one body. The attorney 
would liiivo a wider fiedd, gi-eater opportunities of distinguish- 
ing himself, and the legitimate satisfaction of .seeing his cause 
through all its stages. The junior barrister would find it easier 
to get oil, even as an advocate, and, if he discovered that advo- 
cacy was not his line, could subside into the perhaps not less 
profitable function of a solicitor. The senior barrister or leader 
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might, liowever, suffer, for Ms attention would be more distracted 
by calls of different kinds. 

The gain to the client is still clearer ; and even those (very 
few) American counsel who say that for their own sake they 
would prefer the English plan, admit that the litigant is more 
expeditiously and effectively served where he has but one 
p(3rson to look to and deal with throughout. It does not suit 
him, say the Americans, to be lathered in one .shop and shaved 
in another; he likes to go to his lawimr, tell him the facts, 
get an off-hand opinion, if the case be a simple one (as it is nine 
times out of ten), and issue his writ with some confidence: 
whereas under the English system he might either have to wait 
till a regular case for the opinion of counsel was drawn, sent to a 
barrister, and returned, written on, after some days, or else take 
the risk of bringing an action which turned out to be ill-founded. 
It may also be believed that a ease is, on the whole, better dealt 
with when it is kept in one office from first to last, and managed 
by one person, or by partners who are in constant communication. 
Mistakes and oversights are less likelj’' to occur, since the advo- 
cate knows the facts better, and has almost invariably seen and 
questioned the witnesses before he comes into court. It may 
indeed be said that an advocate does his work with more ease of 
conscience, and perhaps more sang-froid, when he luiows nothing 
but his instructions. But American practitioners are all clear 
that they are able to serve their clients better than they could if 
the responsibility were divided between the man wlro prepares 
the case and the man who argues or addresses the jury. Indeed, 
I have often heard them say that they could not understand 
how English counsel, who rarely see the witne,sses beforehand, 
were able to conduct witness causes satisfactorily. 

The English plan is more conducive to the despatch of business, 
because in England the few leading counsel know the judges, and 
the judges know them, whereas in America, the absence of a small 
class ’to whom advocacy is restricted brings into court a number 
proportionately much larger of lawyers handling causes. Where 
the counsel and the judges are in constant contact, cases are 
more promptly dealt with. The counsel Imows when he has 
said enough to the judge. The judge knows how far he can 
trust the counsel. 

If asked whetlier the community has gained by the disappear- 
ance of a distinction between the small body of advocates and 
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tlio l:u'(j;e Ixxly of attorneys, I should reply that it has not,, 
yocicty is interested in the maintenance of a liif!;li toni^ among 
those' who can powerfully influence the achniuisti'ation of jus- 
tice and the standard of commercial morality. Tt is easier to 
luaiiitain such a tone in a small body, which can [)c ke|rt under 
a comparatively strict control and cultivate a warm in'ol’essiomil 
feeling, than in a large body, many of whose members are prac- 
tically just as much men of business as lawyers. And it may 
well be thought that the conscience or honour of a member of 
either branch of the profession is exposed to less strain where the 
two branches are kept distinct. The couirsel is under less 
temptation to mii his cause by doubtful means, since he is 
removed from the client by the interposition of the attorney, 
and therefore less personally identified noth the elient’s success. 
He probably has not that intimate knowledge of thi' elient’s 
affairs which he must have if he had prepared tlu' whole case, 
and is therefore less likely to be drawn into speculating, to take 
an obvious instance, in the shares of a client company, or other- 
wise playing a double and disloyal game. Similarly it may be 
thought that the attorney also is less temi)ted than if he ap- 
peared himself in court, a.ud were not obliged, in carrying out 
the schemes of a fraudulent client, to call in the aid of another 
practitioner, amenable to a strict professional discipline. Where 
the advocate is also the attorney, he may be more apt, when he 
sees the wtnesscs, to lead them, perhaps unconsciously, to 
stretch their recollection ; and it is harder to check the iiracticc 
of paying for legal services by a share of the proceeds of the 
action. 

L<mking at the question as a whole, I doubt whether a study 
of the American arrangements is calculated to commend them 
for imitation, or to induce England to allow her historic bar 
to be swallowed up and vanish in the more miinerous branch of 
the profession. Those arrangements, however, suggest some use- 
ful minor changes in the present English rules. The passage 
from each branch to the other might be made easier ; barristers 
might be permitted to form, open (as they now sometimes do 
covert) partnerships among themselves; students of both 
branches might be educated and examined together in the pro- 
fessional law schools as they now are, with admittedly good 
results, in the universities. 



CHAPTER CV 


THE BENCH 

So much has already been said regarding the constitution 
and jurisdiotion of the various courts, Federal and State, that 
what remains to be stated regarding the judicial Bench need 
refer only to its personal and social side. What is the social 
standing of the judges, the average standard of their learning 
and capacity, their integrity and fidelity in the discharge of 
functions whose gravity seems to increase with the growth of 
wealth and the complexity of society ? 

The English rentier who wishes to understand the American 
judiciary ought to begin by realizing the fact that his concep- 
tion of a judge is purely English, not applicable to any other 
country. For some centuries Englishmen have associated the 
ideas of power, dignity, and intellectual eminence with the 
judicial office; while a tradition, shorter no doubt, but still of 
respectable length, has made them regard it as incorruptible. 
The judges are among the greate,st permanent officials of the 
State, They have earned their place by success, more or less 
brilliant, but generally considerable, in the struggles of the 
Bar ; they are removable by the Crown only upon an address 
of both Houses of Parliament ; they enjoy large incomes and 
great social respect. Some of them sit in the House of Lords ; 
some are members of the Privy Comicil. When they traverse 
the country on their circuits, they are received by the High 
Sheriff of each county with the ceremonious pomp of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and followed hither and thither by admiring crowds. 
The criticisms of an outspoken press rarely assail their ability, 
hardly ever their fairness. Even the Bar, which watches 
them daily, which loiows all their ins and outs (to use an 
American phrase) both before and after their elevation, treats 
them with more respect than is commonly shown by the 
clergy te the bishops. Thus the English form their concep- 
tion of tiie judge as a personage necessarily and naturally 
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dignified and upright; and, having formed it, they esarry it 
aln'osid with them like their notions of land tenure and other 
insulai- eoneeptions, and are astonished when they find 'that it 
does not Itold in other countries. I t is a line and fruitful couetip- 
tion, and one which one might desire to see acxaijjtoMl evei’y- 
where, though it has Ijeen secured at the cost of compelling 
litigants to carry to Ijondoir much business which in other coun- 
tries would have been dealt with in local courts. Ilut it is 
j)eculiar to Britain; the British judge is as abnormal as the 
British (Jonstitution, and owes his character to a noi, less curious 
and complex comlnnation of conditions. In most parts of 
the Continent tlie judge, even of the superior courts, does not 
hold a very high sodal position. He is not chosen from the 
ranks of the Bar, and has not that community of feeling with 
it which England has found so valuable. Its leaders outshine 
him in B'rance ; the famous professors of law often ('xert a greater 
authority in Cermany. His ind(ipendence, and even liis ])urity, 
are not always above susjucion. In no part of Europe do his 
wishes and opinions carry the same weight, or does he exunmand 
the same deference as in England. Th(! English o>ight not, 
therefore, to );e surprised at finding him in America ilifferent 
from what they expect, for it is not so much his inferiority there 
that is exceptional as his excellence in England. 

In America, the nine Federal judges of the Suprcmci Court 
retain much of the dignity which surrounds the English Su- 
preine Court of Judicature. They are almo.st the only officials 
who are appointed for life, and their functions are of the utmost 
importance to the smooth working of the Constitution. Ac- 
cordingly groat public interest is felt in the choice of a judge, 
and the, post is an object of ambition. Though' now and then 
an cinineiit lawyer declines it because he is alr(‘ady nuddug by 
practice ten times as much as the salary it carries, still there has 
been no difficulty in finding first-rate men to fill the court. 
The minor Federal judges are usually persons of aliility and 
experience. They are inadequately paid, but the life tenure 
makes the place desired and it is usually respected. 

Of the State judges it is hard to speak generally, because 
there are great differences between State ancl State. In six or 
seven commonwealths, of which Massachusetts is the best ex- 
ample among Eastern and Michigan among Westcu’n States, tlrny 
stand high -- that is to say, the post attracts a prosperous bar- 
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riKSter though ho will lose in inoomc, or a law professor though 
he must sacrifioo his leisure. But in some States it is othenvise. 
A plaee on the Beneh of tlie superior courts carries little honour, 
and coinniands but slight social con.sidcration. It is lower than 
that of an English count3'' co<irt judge or stipendiary magistrate, 
or of a Scotch .sh(!riff-substitute. It raises no presumption that 
its holder is abh^ or evdtivated or trusted by his fellow-citizens. 
He may Ijo all of these, but if so, it is in respect of his personal 
merits that lie will lie valued, not for his official position. Often 
he stands below the leading members of the State or city bar 
in all these points and does not move in the best society, ^ 
lienee a leading counsel seldom aceopl.s the post, and men often 
resign a judge.ship, or when their term of office expires do not 
seek rc-electioii, but return to practice at the bar.'^ Hence, too, 
a judge is not exi^ected to set an examjde of conformity to the 
conventional standards of decorum. No one is surprised to see 
him in low company, or to hear, in the ruder parts of the South 
and West, that ho took jiart in a shooting affray. He is as wel- 
come to ho “a child of nature and of freedom” as any private 
citizen. 

The European reader may think Unit these facts not only 
betoken but tend to pei-petuatc a low standard of learning and 
capacity among the State judges, and from this low standard 
he will go on to conclude thal. ju.stice must be badly administered, 
and will ask with surprise why an intelligent and practical 
] 30 oplo alknv this very important part of their public work to be 
ill discharged. I shrink from making positive statements on 
so large a matter as the administration of justice over a vast 
eounlry whose States differ in nianj'- respects. But so far as I 
could ascertiiin, civil justice is hotter administered than might 
be expected from the character which tlie Bench hears in most 
of tl 30 St(it(',s. In the Ecclcral courts and in the superior courts 
of the six or seven States just mentioned it is equal to the justice 
dispen.sed in the sui)crior courts of England, France, and Ger- 

' Years ago .'i prominent New Yorker aaiti to mo, spealdng of one of the chief 
judges of the city, "I don't think liini suoli u had fellow; he,ha.s always been 
very triondly to me, and w’ould give me a midnight injunction or do anything 
else for me at a inomont’s notice. And he’s not an ill-natured man. But, of 
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many. In the remainder it is inferior, that is to say, civil trials, 
whether the i.gaue be of law or of fact, more frequently give an 
unsatisfactory result; the opinions delivered by the judges are 
wanting in scientific accuracy, and the law beconioi.s locjse aiul 
uncertain.' This inferiority is more or le.ss mai’ked a,cc!orditig Ln 
the general tone of the State. That it is everywhere le.ss markcid 
than a 'priori reasonings would have .suggested, may b(5 ascribed 
partly to the way shrewd juries have of rendering substantially 
just verdicts, partly to the ability of the Bar, whose argument, s 
make up for a judge’s want of learning, by giving him the means 
of reaching a sound decision, partly to that native acuteness of 
Americans which enables them to handle any sort of practical 
work, roughly perhaps, but well enough for the absolute needs 
of tlie case. The injury to the quality of State law is mitigated 
by the fact that abundance of good law is produced by the Federal 
courts, by the highest courts of the best States, and by the 
judges of England, whose reported decisions arc frequently re- 
ferred to. Commercial men complain less of the inefficiency 
than of the delays of State tribunals, while the leading lawyers, 
whose interest in the scientific character of law makes them 
severe critics of current legislation, and opponents of these 
schemes for codifying the common law which have lieen dangled 
before the multitude in several States, blame the legislatures 
more than the judges for such faults as they discover. 

Whatever the defects of civil justice, those of criminal justice 
are. much more serious. It is accused of being slow, overtech- 
nical, uncertain, and unduly lenient both to crimes of violence 
and to commercial frauds. Yet the blame is laid less on the 
judges than on the wcakne.ss of juries,- and on. the facilities for 
escape which a cumbrous and highly technical pi'ocedure, allow- 
ing numerous opportunities for interposing delays and rai.sing 
points of law, provides for prisoners.® Indulgence to prisoners 

* state Constitutions sometimes require tiie judges of the liigher courts to 
give their dGei3ion.s in writing iind this seems to ire the imictioe everywlieiu. 

*,Tliero are ptace.3 where the purity of juries is not above suspicion. New 
York has recently created a new office, that of Warden of the Grand Jury. 
As a distinguished lawyer observed in mentioning this, Quis custodict ipsum. 
oxistodem? 

“ Even judges suffer from this misplaced leniency. Here is a ease which 
happened in Kentucky. A decree of foreclosure was pronounced by a respected 
judge against a defendant of good local family connections. A.s die judge was 
rvalking troin the court to the railway station the .s.;ime afternoon the defendfint 
shot hini dead. It was hard, to avoid arresting and trying a man guilty of so 
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is now as marlced as harshness to them was in England before 
the days of Bentham and Romilty. Legislation is chiefly to 
blame for this procedure, though stronger men on the Bench 
would more often overrule trivial points of law and expedite 
convictions.'- 

The European traveller must own his surprise that stronger 
and more persistent efforts have not been made long ago to 
secure the needed improvements in the administration of jus- 
tice in State Courts. 

The causes which have lowered the quality of the State 
judges have been referred to in previous chapters. Shortly 
stated they are : the smallness of the salaries paid, the limited 
tenure of office, often for seven years only, and the method of 
appointment, nominally by popular election, practically by the 
agency of party wirepullers. The first two cau.ses have pre- 
vented the aldost lawyers, the last often prevents the most hon- 
ourable men, from seeldng the post. All are the result of demo- 
cratic theory, of tlie belief in ecpiality and popular sovereignty 
pushed to extremes. And this theory has aggravated the mis- 
chief ill withdrawing from the j udge, when it has appointed him, 
those external badges of dignity which, childi.sli a.s they may 
appear to the philosoijher, have power over the imagination 
of the mass of mankind, and are not without a useful reflex 
influence on the person whom they surround, raising his sense 
of his position, and reminding liiin of it.s res2ion.sibilities. No 
American magistrate, except the judges of the Supreme Court 
when sitting at Washington, and those of thf' Intermediate! 
Federal Courts (jf Appeal, the judges of the New Yoi'k Court 
of Appeals at Albany, and those of the Supreme Coui'tof Pemi- 

flagrant an offence, so arrested he was, tried, and convicted ; but on nn alle- 
gation of lunacy being put forward, the Court of Appeals ordered a new trial ; 
he was aetuiitted on the ground of insiinity, under instructions based on the 
opinion of an appellate court, and presently allowed to escape into Ohio from 
the asylum to which ho had been consigned. There was, T was told, a good deal 
of sympathy for him. 

‘The ines.sage of President Taft of December', 1909, in referring to ‘‘the de- 
ploralile dehiys in the administration of civil and criminal law” prnt'ccdcd as 
follows : ‘‘A cliango in judicial procedure, with a view to rtsdiKu'ng its expense 
to private litigants in civil oases and facilitating the despatch of business and 
final decision in both civil and enrainal cases, constitutes the greatest need in 
our American institutions. Much of the !u.wles.s vdolericc and enielty exliiljitcd 
in lynchings is directly due to the uncertainties and injustice growing out of the 
delays in trials, judgments and the execution thereof by our courts.” See also 
a note to Chapter C., page 616. 
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sylvanifi, wciu’s n,ny robe of offiiie, or ot.lier distiiieiive drosn, 
or luis any attendant to oseort liiin/ or ia in any reajxict treat, ed, 
dil'fen'nLly from an ordinary eitizen. Popidar scaitiinenl l-oier- 
atea not hills that Biiems to elevate a man above bis fellows, even 
when his dignity is really the dignity of the peojile who have pul, 
him where lie is. I remember in New York umler tiie reign ol 
Boss Tweed to have been taken into one of the (!ourl,s. An ill- 
omened-looking man, flashily dressed, and rude in demeanour, 
was sitting behind a table, two men in front were addressing him, 
the rest of the room was given up to disorder. Had one not 
been told that he was a Judge of the highest court of the city, 
one might have taken him for a criminal. His Jurisdiction was 
unlimited in amount, and though an appeal lay from him to the 
Court of Appeals of the State, his power of issuing injunctions 
put all the property in the district at his mercy. This was what 
democratic theory had brought New York to. For the change 
which that State made in 1846 was a perfectly wanton change. 
No practical object was to lie gained by it. Tliere had been an 
excellent Bench, adorned, as it happened, by one of the greatest 
Judges of modern times, the illustrious Chancellor Kent. But 
the Convention of 1846 thought that the power of the people was 
insufficiently recognized while Judges were named by the Gov- 
ernor and Council, and held office for life, so theory , was obeyed. 
The Convention in its circular addre.ss announced in propo,sing 
the election of Judges for five years by the votc;rs of the dis- 
trict, that “the liappiness of the people of this State will henee- 
forth, under God, be in their own hands.” But the quest of a 
more perfect freedom and equality on which l.he Convention 
started the people gave them in twenty-five years Judge Bar- 
nard instead of Chancellor Kent. 

The liinitod attainments of the Bench in many States, and 
its conspicuous inferiority to the counsel who practise; before 
it, are, however, les.s serious evils than the eorriiption witli 
which it is ofteui charged. Nothing has done so much to dis- 
credit American institutions in Europe as the belief that tlie 
fountains of Justice are there generally polluted; nor is tliere 
any point on which a, writer treating of the United States 
would more desire to be able to set forth incontrovertible facts. 

' Save that in the rural counties of Massachusetts and possibly of some other 
New England States, the sheriff; as in England,, escorts the judges to and from 
the court-house. 
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Unluckily, this is just what from the nature of the case cannot 
be done as regards some parts of the country. There is no 
doubt as to the purity of most States, but as to others it is 
c^xtremely hard to test the rumours that are current. I give 
such results as careful inquiries in many districts have enabled 
me to reach. 

The higher Federal judges are above .suspicion. I do not know 
that any member of the Supreme Court or any Circuit judge has 
been ever accused of corruption ; and though tlie apioointments 
made to District judgeshqis are sometimes freely criticised, the 
allegations made against these persons have not been, except in 
two or three instances, seriously pressed. 

The State judges have been and are deemed honest and im- 
partial in most parts of the Union. In a few States, such as 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, the 
Bench has within the last or the present generation included 
men who would do credit to any court in any country. Even 
in other States an eminent man is occasionally found, as in 
England there are some County Court judges who are sou^^der 
lawyers and abler men than some of the persons whom po- 
litical favour has occasionally raised to the Bench of the High 
Court. 

In some States, perha])s six or seven in all, suspicions have 
at one lime or another since the Civil War attached to one or 
more of the superior judges and in a few other States they 
are deemed to be, although j^ersonally honest, subservient to 
powerful local influences. Sometimes these suspicions may have 
been ill-foundcd.’^ But though I know of very few cases in which 
they have been substantiated, there can be little doubt that 
some improprieties have been committed. The judge may not 

‘ An instiincc! told mo in tlie AVest shows how suspicions may iirisc. A person 
living in the capital of the State nised his intimacy with the superior judges, 
most of whinn were in the habit of occasionally dining with him, to lead liti- 
gants to believe that iris itifluence with the Bench would procure for them 
favourable decisions. Considerable sums were accordingly given him to secure 
his good W'Ord. When the litigant obtained the decision he desired, tlie money 
given was retained. When the ease w'ent against him, the. eonlidant of the 
Bencli was delieahily .serupulous in liaading it IkicIc, saying tliat as iris influ- 
ence had failed to prevail, he; could not possibly thinlc of keeping the inoiicy. 
Evcrytliiug was done in the most sem'ct and confidential way, and it wrts not 
till after the death of this judicious dinner-giver that it was discovered that 
he had never spoken to the judges about law-suits at all, and that they 
had lain under a groundless suspicion of sharing the gains their friend had 
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have taken a bribe, but he has perverted justice at the instance 
of .--oiiio person or persons Avho either gave him a coTisideralion 
or exercised an undue influence over him. It would not follow 
that in such instances the Avhole Bench was tainted; indeed I 
have never hoard of a State in which more than two or three 
of tli(‘ supoiior judges were the objects of distrust at the same 
time.i 

In one State, viz. New York, in 1869-71, tluu’e were Hagmut 
scandals Avhich led to the disappearance of three' justices of the 
superior courts who had unquestionably both sold and denied 
justice. The Tweed Ring, when masters of New York City 
and engaged in plundering its treasury, found it convenient to 
have in the seat of justice accomirlices who might check inquiry 
into their misdeeds. This the system of popular elections for 
very short terms enabled them to do ; and men where accord- 
ingly placed on the Bench whom one might ratlior have e,.xpented 
to see in the dock — bar-room loafers, broken-down Tombs ^ at- 
torneys, needy adventurers whose waut of character made tlu'm 
absolutely dojpendent on their patrons. Being eleel.ed for eight 
years only, these fellows were obliged to purcihasc' re-election 
by constant' subservience to the party managers. They did 
not regard social censure, for they were already ('xcluded from 
decent society; impeachment had no terrors for them, sijice 
the State legislature, as well as the executive machinery of the 
city, was in the hands of their masters. It would havti been 
vain to expect such people, without fear of Cotl or man before 
their eyes, to resist the influence politicians could exert or the 
temptations which capitalists could offer. 

To what precise point of infamy they descended I canuoij at- 
tempt, among so many discordant stories and rumours, to 
determine. It is, hoAvever, beyond a doubt that, thi'y mailc 
orders in defiance of the plainest rules of practice ; issued, in 

• For instance, there is a Western . State in wliich not long ago there was 
one, but only one, of the superior judges whose integrity was doubted. So 
little secret was made of the matter, that when a very distinguished English 
lawyer visited the city, .and was taken to see the courts sitting, the newspapers 
announced the fact next day as follows : — 

"Lord X. in the city. 

He has seen Judge Y.” 

A statute of Arizona prescribes a change of venue where an affidavit is 
made alleging that a judge is biassed. . 

* The Tombs is the name of the eiti’’ prison of New York, round which law- 
yers of tire lowest class hover in the hope of picking up defences. 
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rum-shops, injunctions ’which thej'’ had not even read over; 
appointed notorious vagabonds receivers of valuable projjerty ; ^ 
turned over important cases to a friend of their own stamp, 
and gave whatever decision he suggested. There were mem- 
bers of the Bar who could obtain from these magistrates what- 
ever order or decree they chose to ask for. A leading lawyer 
and man of high character said to me in 1870, "When a client 
brings me a suit which is before — — (naming a judge), I feel 
myself bound to tell him that though I will take it if he pleases, 
he had much better give it to So-and-So (naming a lawyer), 
for we all know that he orvns that judge.” A system of client 
robbery had sprung up, by which each judge enriched the knot 
of disreputable lawyers who surrounded him; he referred cases 
to them, granted them monstrous allowances in the name of 
costs, gave them receiverships with a large percentage, and so 
forth ; they in turn either at the time sharing the booty with 
him, or undertaking to do the same for him when he should 
have descended to the Bar and they havt; climbed to the Bench. 
Nor is there any doubt that criminals who had any claim on 
tlieii- party often managed to elude punishment. The police, 
it was said, would not arrest such an offender if they could 
help it; the District Attorney would avoid prosecuting; the 
court officials, if public opinion had forced the attorney to act, 
would try to pack the jury; the judge, if the jury seemed 
honest, would do his best to procure an acquittal; and if, in 
spite of police, attorney, officials, and judge, the criminal was 
convicted and sentenced, he might still hope that the influence 
of his party would procure a pardon from the governor of the 
State, or enable liim in some other way to slip out of the grasp 
of justice. For governor, judge, attorney, officials, and police 
were all of tjiein party nominees ; and if a man cannot (tount on 
being helped by his party at a pinch, who will be faithful to his 
party ? 

' “III the minds of eertain New Yorlc judges,” said Mr. Charles F. Adfima 
at that time, “the old-fashioned distinction between a receiver of property in a 
Court of Equity and a receiver of stolen goods at common law may he said to 
have been lost.” The abuses of judicial authority were mostly irerpotrated in 
the exercise of equitable jurisdiction, which is no doubt the moat delicate part 
of a judge’s work, not only because there is no jury, hut beeaune the effect of 
an injunction may be irremediable, whereas a decision on the main ciue.slinn 
may Ire reversed on appeal. In Seotiand some of tlie local courts have a. juris- 
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7\.11iu)u,s>;h thciKt! malpractices diverted a good deal of business 
from the (iourts t,o private arbitration, the damage to the regular 
course of civil justice was much less than might have been 
expected. Tlie guilty judges were but three in number, and 
tliere is no reason to think that even they decided unjustly 
in. an ordinary commercial suit between man and man, or took 
direct money Inulje.s from one of the parties to such a suit. The 
lietter opinion seems to be that it was only where the influence 
of a political party or of some particular persons came in that 
injustice was perpetrated, and -the truth, I believe, was spoken 
by another judge, an honest and worthy man, who in talking 
to me at the time of the most unblushing among these offenders, 

said, " Well, I don’t much like ; he is certainly a bad follow, 

with very little delicacy of mind. .He’ll give you an injunction 
without hearing what it’s about. But I don’t think he takes 
money down from everybody.” In the instance which made 
most noi.se in Europe, that of the Erie Railroad suits, there was 
no need to give bribes. The gang of thieves who had gained 
control of the line and were “watering” its stock were leag\ied 
with the political "ringsters” who ruled the city and nominated 
the judges; and nobody doubts that the monstrous decisions 
in these suits wore obtained by the influence of the Tammany 
leaders over their judicial minions. 

The fall of the Tammany Ring was swiftly followed by the 
impeachment or resignation of these judges, and no similar 
scandal has since disgraced the. Empire State', though it must 
be eonfesscel that some of the criminal courts of the city would 
1)0 more worthily presided over if they were “talcon out of 
politics.” At present New York appoints her chief city judges 
for fourteen years and pays iliem a large; salary, so she gets 
fairly good if not lii'st-rato men.* Unhappily the rnagnitude of 
this one judicial scandal, happening in the greatest city e)f the 
Union, and tlie one whie'.h Europeans hear most of, hfis tlirown 

' Ag to the recent introduction in some States of the Recall of jmlges by popu- 
lar vote, sec Vol. I. Chap. XLII (.State Jiidiciai'y), Althoush the Recjill is a 
significant evidence of distrust in the Bench, that distrust springs not so much 
from suspicions of comiption as from the belief that judges are apt to be too 
, muoh under the influence of financial mterests, especially tho.se of great cor- 
porations. The similiir proposal for a Recidl (f.c. reversal) of judicial decisions 
byithe people i,s grounded on the notion that in interpreting the State Con- 
stitutions the judges are over technical, and are too much in sympathy with the 
sentiments of the wealthy class. 
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ovc'i' tho iuli^.uirity of the American Bench a shadow which clot's 
great iujnstie.c'. to it as a whole. 

Although judicial purity has of late years come to be deemed 
an indispcmsable accompaniment of high ci^lization, it is one 
which has Ireen realized in verjr few times and countries. Hesiod 
complained that the kings who heard the cause between himself 
and his lirother received gifts to decide against him. Felix 
expected to get moi\cy for loosing St. Paul. Among Orientals 
to this day an incorruptible magistrate is a rare exception.' 
In England a lord chancellor was removed for taking bribes as 
late as the time of George I. In Spain, Portugal, Russia, parts 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and even in Italy, the 
judges, excc'pt perhaps those of the highest court, are not as- 
sumed by general opinion to be above suspicion. Many are 
trusted individually, but the office is not deemed to guarantee 
the honour of its oecupant. Yet in all these countries the judges 
are appointed by the government, and hold either for life or at 
its pleasure,'^ whereas in America suspicion lias arisen only in 
States where popular election prevails ; that is to say, where the 
responsibility for a bad appointment cannot be fixed on any one 
person. The shortcomings of the Bench in these States do not 
therefore indicate unsoundness in the tone either of the people 
or of the profession from whom the offenders have been taken., 
but are the natural result of a system which, so far from taking 
precautions to place worthy persons on the seat of justice, has 
left the choice of them in four cases out of five to a secret com- 
bination of wirepullers. When this system has been got rid of, 
— and the current seems to be flowing against it, — the quality 
of the Bencli null doubtless improve. 

' Noitlicr is li(5 at all too common in Central and Soutli Amevicn. In Ew.vpt I 
was lold in ISSS ^hiit there might be here and there among the mvtive judges a 
mall who did not take bribes, but iirobably not more than two or three in the 
whole eonntr.v. Things have, however, mended since tlinii. 

- There is the i iiportant difference between those conntrii's and England 
tliat in all of them not only is little or no use made of the civil jury, but inililio 
opinion is less active and justice more loealiKcd, i.e. tv smaller proportion of im- 
portant suits are brought before the supreme, courts of the capital. The oentral- 
lantiou of Engli-sh justice, costly to suitors, has contributed to make law more 
pure as well as more scientific. 
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RAILROADS 

No one will expect to find in a book like this a description 
of that prodigy of labour, wealth, and sidll ~ the American 
railway system. Of its management, its finance, its commercial 
prospects, I do not attempt to speak. But railroad.s, and those 
who own and control them, occupy a place in the political and 
social life of the country which requires some passing words, 
for it is a place far more significant than similar enterprises have 
obtained in the, Old World. 

The United States are so much larger, and have a population 
so much more scattered than any European state that tliey 
depend even more upon means of internal communication. It 
is these communications that hold the country together, and 
render it one for all .social and political purpo.sos a.s well as for 
commerce. They may indeed be said to have made the West, 
for it is along the lines of railway that the West has bcicn set- 
tled, and population still follows the rails, .stretching out to 
south and north of the great trunlc lines wherever they send 
off a branch. The Americans are an eminently locomotive 
people. Were statistics on such a point attainable, they wonld 
probably show that the average man travels over thric(' as many 
mile.s by steam in a year as the average Englishman, six times 
as man}'- as the average Ez-enchman or Goz-zziau. The New 
Yoi'ker thinks of a Joui'ney to Chicago (900 milo.s) as a Lozzdoner 
of a journey to Glasgow (400 miles) ; and a family fit, St. Louis 
will go for sea-bathing to Cape May, a jonrnoy of thirty-five 
or forty hours, as readily as a Birmingham family goes to Scar- 
borough. The movements of goods traffic are on a gigantic 
scale. The greatest branch of heavy freight tmizsportatiou in 
England, that of coal from the north and west to London, is 
not to be compai’cd to the weight of cotton, grain, liacon, cattle, 
fruit, azzd ores which come from the inland rtfgious to the Atlantic 
coast. Tills traffic does not merely give to the ■trunk lines an 
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enormous yearly turnover, — it interests all classes, I might 
almost say all individuals, in railway oiierations, seeing that every 
branch of industry and every profession except divinity and medi- 
cine is more or less directly connected with the movements of 
commerce, and prospers in proportion to its prosperity. Conse- 
(luently, railroads and their receipts, railroad directors and their 
cioings, occupy men’s tongues and pens to a far greater extent 
than in Europe. 

Some of the great railway companies possess yet another 
source of wealth and power. At the ^ time when they were 
formed, the enterprise of laying down rails in thinly-peopled, 
or perhaps quite uninhabited regions, in some instances over 
deserts or across lofty mountains, seemed likely to prove so 
unremunerative to the first shareholders, yet so beneficial to 
the country at large, that Congress was induced to encourage 
the promoters by vast grants of unoccupied land, the property 
of the United States, lying along the projected line.^ Tlie grants 
were often improvitlent, and they gave rise to endless lobbying 
and intrigue, first to secure them, then to keep them from being 
declared forfeited in respect of some breach of the conditions 
imposed by Congress on the company. However, the lines 
were made, colonists came, much of the lauds was sold to 
speculators as well as to individual settlers ; but much long 
remained in the hands of tAvo or three companies. These 
gifts made the railroads great landowners, gave them a local 
influence and divers local interests besides those arising from their 
proper business of cai-riers, and brought them into intimate 
and often perilously delicate relations with leading politicians. 

No wonder, then, that the railroads, even those that held no 
land beyond that on which their rails ran, acquired immense 
power in the districts they traversed. In a new and thinly- 
peopled State the companies were by far the wealthiest bodies, 
and able by their wealth to exert all sorts of influence. A city 
or a district of country might depend entirely upon them for 
its lorogress. If they ran a line into it or through it, omigrtyits 

• Tlie.>ie gr-ints ii-sually consisted of alternate sections, in the oarlier cases 
of (ivo to the mile olong the line. The total grant made to the Union Pacific 
Railway was 13,000,100 acres ; to the Kau.sas Pacific, 6,000,000 ; to the Central 
Pacific, 12,100,100 i to the Northern Pacific, 47,000,000; to the Atlantic and 
Pacific, 42,000,000 ; to the Southern Pacific, 9,620,000. ISnormoiis money wuli- 
sidics, exceeding SCO,000,000, were also granted by Congress to tliu (ircl Iraus- 
continental lines. 
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followed, the value of fixed property rose, trade beeaitu' brisk: 
if they passed it by, and bestowed transportation facilities on 
some other district, it saw itself outstriirped and began to lan- 
guish. If a company owned a trunk line it could, by raising 
or lowering the rates of freight on that line through which the 
products of the district or State pas.sed towards the ,s(!a, stimu- 
late or retard the prosperity of the agricultural poimlation, or 
the miners, or the lumbermen. That is to say, the great com- 
panies held in their hands the fortunes of cities, of counties, 
even sometimes of States and Tenitorics.' California was for 
many years practically at the mercy of the Central Pacific Eail- 
way, then her only road to the Mississippi Valley and the 
Atlantic. Oregon and Wa.shington were almost eqiiall}^ de- 
pendent upon the Oregon Eailroad and Navigation Company, 
and afterwards upon the Northern Pacific. What made the 
position more singular was that, although these railroads had 
been built under statutes passed by the State they traversed 
(or, in the case of Territories, wholly or partially under Federal 
statutes), they were built with Easl;ern capital, and were owned 
by a number, often a small number, of rich men living in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, unamenable to local influences, 
and caring no more about the ivishes and feelings of the State 
whence their profits came than an Engli.sh bondholder cares 
about the feelings of Paraguay. Moreover, although the rail- 
roads held a fuller sway in the newer States, they were sometimes 
potent political factors in the older ones. In 1870 I often hoard 
men say, “Camden and Amboy (the Camden and Amboy 
Eailroad) rules New Jersey.” In New York the gi’cat New 
York Central Eailroad, in Pennsylvania the Pe/insylvauia 
Eailroad under its able chiefs, exerted immense inlluoncc with 
the legislature, ptxrtly by their wealth, partly by tlie oppor- 
tunities of bestowing favours on individuals and localities 
which they possessed, including the gift of free jxisses, and 
possibly influence exercised on the votes of their employees. 
Sopiotimes, at lea.st in Pennsylvania and New York, they oven 
throw their weight into the scale of a political jiarty, giving 
it money as well as votes. But more commonly they have 

1 Thw wiia of coursp napfinially tho case with the newer Wcsti!rn States ; yet 
even in the older parts of the country any Very large rail-way sy.steni had great 
powoa-, for it miglrt have a monopoly of commmiication ; or if thorf; were two 
lihes they might have agreed to '‘pool,” as it is called, their traffic receipts and 
work in harmony. , . . - . 
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confined themselves to securing their own intei’ests, and obliged, 
or threatened and used, the State leaders of both parties alike 
for that purpose. The same sort of power was at one time 
exerted over some of the cantons of Switzerland by tlie greater 
Swiss railway companies; though, after the Constitution of 
1874, it was believed to have disappeared.^ 

In such circumstances conflicts between the railroads and 
the State governments were inevitable. The companies might 
succeed in “capturing” individual legislators or committees 
of either or both Houses, but they could not silence the dis- 
contented cities or counties who complained of the way in which 
they were neglected Avliile some other city obtained better 
facilities, still less the farmers who denounced the unduly high 
rate,? they were forced to pay for the carriage of their produce. 
Thus a duel began betrveen the companies and the peoples 
of some of the States, which has gone on with varying fortune 
in the halls of the legislafcui-es and in the courts of law. The 
farmers of the North-West formed agricultural associations called 
“Patrons of Husbandry,” or popularly “Granges,” and passed 
a number of law,s imposing various restrictions on the railroads, 
.and providing for the fixing of a maximum scale of charge, s. 
But although the railroad coinpanie.s had been formed under, 
and derived their powers of taking land and making bye-laws 
from. State statutes, these statutes had in some cases omitted to 
reserve the right todeal freely with the lines by subsequent legisla- 
tion; and the companies therefore attempted to resist the 
“Granger laws” as being unconstitutional. They were defeated 
by two famous decisions of the Supreme Federal Gourt in 1876,® 
establishing the right of a State to impo.so restrictions on 
pulilic undertakings in the nature of monopolies. But in otlu'r 
directions they had better luck. The Granger laws proved 
in many respects umvorkable. The companies, alleging that 
they could not carry goods at a loss, vexed tins ptioplci by refusing 
to construct branches and other new lines, and in various 
ways contrived to make the laws difficult of execution. Thus 
they procured (in most States) the repeal of the first set of 
Granger law's ; and when further legislation was projected, secret 
engines of influence were made to play upon the legislatures, 

1 The Rwi.^s railways are now the property of the Federal Goyer-nmout. 

]\runn V. Illinois, and Poatcc. v. Chicago, Burlinfiton, and Quincy Jlail- 
rociri, 94 U. S. Reports. 
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hifluciicc^; whioli, since the first wave of popular impulsi' liad now 
spent itself, often provcid effioacious in averting furllier I'c'si fic- 
tions or impeding the enforcement of those imposed. Those 
who profited most by the strife were the les,s scrupulous among 
the legislators, rvho, if they did not receive some favour from 
a railroad, could levy blaclanail upon it by bringing in a tlireaten- 
ing bill* 

The contest, however, was not confined to the several States. 
It passed to Congress. Congress was supposed to have no au- 
thority mrder the Coastitution to deal with a railway lying entirely 
•\vitliin one State, beeause it carried intra-state commerce only, 
but to be entitled to legislate, under its power of regulating com- 
merce between different States, for all lines (including connect- 
ing lines which are worked together as a through line) which 
traverse more than one State there being agencies of inter-state 
commerce. And of course it has always had power over rail- 
ways situate in the Teri-itories. As the Fedc'ral courts decided 
some time ago that no State could legislate against a railway 
lying partly outside its own limits, boeau.se this would trencli 
on Federal competence, the need foi- Federal higislation, long- 
pressed upon Congress, became urgent; and aftca- mucb dCaxlo 
an Act was passed in 1887 establishing an Inter-Stale (.'oni- 
merce Commisision, with power to regulate railroad transporta- 
tion and charges in many material re, specks. The companies 
had opposed it; but after its pas.sage they discovered that it 
hurt them less tliau they had feai-eil, and in some points even 
benefited them; for the proliibition of all di-sca-iminalious and 
secret rebate, s, and the requirement to adhere to their published 
list of charges, although they could not “ take earo ” of the 
commissioners as they oftcar had State legi.slature.s, gave tliem 
a ready answer to demands for exceptional privilege, s.“ This 
momentous statute, which forbade the exaction of un rraisoriable 
charges and all discriminations between pei'sons and places 
gave rise to a , swarm of difficult legal questions, and while 

’ Some time ago the legialature of Iowa passed a statute giving the State 
Railway Commission full powers to fix charges ; and injunctions were obtained 
from tlio courts rostraining the Commission from imposing, as they were 
proceeding to do, rates so low as to he destructive of reasonable profits. 

’ Subsequent statutes have enlarged the functions of this fluininission find 
have, among other things, put an end to the bestowal of free pas.sca for passen- 
gers, a form of preference which had assumed large proportions and given rise 
{especially where legislators were coneeruedj to .some abuses. 
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hampering the railroads did not at first do much to lessen the 
complaints of the fanning and commercial classes. It has, how- 
ever, been amended, and the Act of 1906, while strengthening 
the Commi.ssion in its numbers and its powers, provided for 
it a more efficient procedure. The Act of 1910 has still further 
extended its powers, which now cover telegi-aph and telephone 
companies so far as relates to inter-state business, and also 
pipe-lines carrying oil. A Court of Commerce was also created, 
(ionsisting of five judges to be selected from the Federal Circuit 
judges. 

That the railroads had exercised autocratic and irresponsible 
power over some regions of the country, and had occasionally 
' abused this power, especially by imposing discriminations in 
their freight charges, is not to be denied.^ They had become 
extremely unpopular, a constant theme for demagogic denun- 
ciations ; and their success during many years in resisting public 
clamour by their secret control of legislatures, or even of the 
State commissioners appointed to deal with them, increased 
the irritation. All corporations are at present unpopular in 
America, and especially corporations possessed of monopolies. 
The agitation may continue, though the confidence felt in the 
honesty of the Commis,sion has done something to allay it, 
and attempts be made to carry still more stringent legislation. 
Some have proposed that all railways, as well as telegrai)hs, 
should be taken over by the nation, and that not merely for 
revenue purposes, but to make them serve more perfectly the 
public convenience. Apart from the question of amending the 
Constitution for this end, the objection which to most men 
seems decisive against any such arrangement is that it would 
not only encumber government with most difficult rate-problems, 
affecting local interests, and therefore involving the certainty of 
local political pressure, but would also thrown a stupendous mass 
of patronage and power into the hands of the party for the 
time being holding office. Considering wdiat a iierennial spring 
of bitterness partisan patronage has been, and how liable to 
I)erversion under the best regulations patronage alw.ays must 
be, he would be a bold man who would toss an immense number 

1 It would appear that the freight ehargea on American railways were, 
before 1887, generally lower than those in England and in Western Europe 
Bonerally. They are now lower, and in wjinc! very much lower, than those 
of British railways. English third-class pa,sset)ger fares are, however, ns a rule 
slightly lower than those in the ordinaiy jVmcrican cars. 
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of pliiocK — the railroads employed in 1907, 1,672,000 persons 
and paying them $1,072,386,427 — into the laj) of u ])arty 
minister. Eeoiiomie gain, a.ssuming that hv-cIi gain could be 
.secuired, would be dearly l)ought by political danger. 

Their strife 'wnth the State governments has not ixien enough 
to occupy the pugnacity of the companies. Tlniy must maids 
fight rvith one another; and their wars have lieen long and 
fiorcoi, involving immense 23ocuniary interests, not only to Ihe 
sharclioldors in the combatant lines, but also to the inhalritaiils 
of the districts which they served. Such conflicts have been 
most frequent betAveen the trmik lines competing for the car- 
riage of goods from the We.st to the Atlantic cities, and have 
been conducted not only by lowermg charges so as to starve' 
out the weaker line,'- but by attacks upon its stocks in the great 
•share markets, by efforts to defeat its bills in the State legisla- 
ture.?, and by law-suits with applications for injunctions in the 
courts. Sometimes, as in the famous case of tlu' struggle 
of the Atchison Topeka and Santa Fc railway with tlie Dcuvi'r 
and Rio Grande for the i30sses.sion of tlie great canon of the 
Arkansas River,* the easiest route into an important gi'onp of 
Rocky Mountain valleys, tlie navvies of the two c(.)mi)anieH 
fought ■with shovels and iiickaxes on the .spot, while their coun- 
sel were fighting in the law courts sixteen hundred miles away. 
A well-established company lias sometimos had to meet a 
peculiarly anno^dng form of attack at the. haiuls of audacnous 
adventurers, who construct a competing line where the traffic 
is only sufficient to enable the exi.sting one to pay a dividend 
on the capital it has expemled, aiming, not at the creation of a 
l)rofitablc undertaking, but at levying blackmail on one which 
exists, and obtaining an ojrportunity of raanipuluLiiig bonds 
and stocks for their orvn benefit. In such a case the raihva.y 
company in possession has its choice betAveeu two c.curscAS : it 
may allow the new enteri)i'i.se to go on, then lower its own rate.s, 
and so ilestroy ail po.ssil)ility of profits; or it may buy u]-) the 
rival line, perhaps at a heavy price. Sometimes it tries the first 

' In onfi of fcluiai! (umtosts, oiio railw-iy litiviuR lowortid ifci ratoa for ontfUi 
to a figure below paying point, tho manager of the other promptly liought up 
all the cattle ho could find at the inland torininua, and sent them to the coast 
by the enemy’s line, a costly lesson to the: latter. 

? This so-oiilled "Royal Gorge” of the Ai'kansaa is one of. the most striking 
pieces of scenery on the North American continent, not unlike the grandest 
part of the famous Bariel Pass in the Gauoasusi 
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course long enough to beat clown the already small prospects of 
the new line and then buys it; but although tliis may ruin 
the “pirates” who have built the new line, it involves a hideous 
waste of the money spent in construction, and the shareholders 
of the old company as well as the bondholders of the new one 
suffer. This is a form of raid upon property which evidently 
ought to be, prevented by a greater care on the part of State 
legislature.s in refusing to pass special Acts for unnece.ssary rail- 
roads, or in so modifying their law as to prevent a group of 
promoters from using, for purposes of blackmail, the powers of 
taking land and constructing raihoads, which general statutes 
confer.^ 

This atmosphere of strife has had something to do with the 
feature of railway management which a European finds most 
remarkable; I mean its autocratic character. Nearly all the 
great lines are controlled and managed either by a small knot of 
persons or by a single man. Sometimes one man, or a knot of 
three or four capitalists acting as one man, holds an actual ma- 
jority of the shares, and then he can of course do exactly what 
he pleases. Sometimes the intere.st of the ruling man (or knot) 
comes so near to being a controlling interest that he may safely 
as.sume that no majority can be brought against him, the ten- 
dencies of many shareholders being to support “the administra- 
tion” in all its policy. This accumulation of voting power in 
a few hands seems to bo due partly to the fact that the shares 
of new line,s do rrot, in the first instance, get scattered through 
the general public as in England, but are commonly allotted in 
mas.scs to a few persons, often as a sort of bonus upon their sub- 
scribing for, or undertaking to place, the bonds of the company. 

' “It is an extraordinary fact," said Mr. Hitchcock, "that the power of 
eminent domiiin which the State itself confessedly ought never to use save on 
grounds of public necessity should he at the command of iiTBsponsible indi- 
viduals for purposes of private gain, not onlj' without any guarantee that the 
public interest will be promoted thereby, but when it is perfectly well known 
that it may be, and has been, deliberately availed of for merely speculative 
purpo.ses. The facility with which, under loosely drawn railroad laws, purely 
speeulativo railroad chartei-s can be obtained has contributed not a little to 
develop the law of receiverships. In Missouri there is nothing to prevent any 
tivf' men whose eombiiiod capital would not enable Ihein to build five miles 
of track on a le.vel prairio from forming a railroad corporation with power to 
construct a road five hundred miles long, and to condemn private property for 
that purpo.se, for n line whose construction no public interest demands, and from 
wliiclv no experienced man could expect dividends to accrue.” — Address to 
the American Bar Association, 1887.. . 
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In the United States shares do not usually represent a cash sub- 
scription, the practice being to construct a railway with the 
proceeds of the bonds and to regard the shares as the materials 
for future profit, things which may, if the line be of a speculative 
character, be run up in price and sold off by the promoters ; 
or, if it be likely to prosper, be held by them for tlie purpose 
of controlling as well as gaining profits from the undertaking, 
the profits including those derivable from watering the stockd 
It is partly also to be ascribed to the splendid boldness with which 
financial operations are conducted in America, where the k-adi'rs 
of Wall Street do not hesitate to buy up enormous masses of 
shares of stock for the purpose of some coup. Having once got 
into a single hand, or a few hands, these stock masses stay tliere, 
and give their possessors the control of the line. But the power 
of the railways, and the position they hold towards local govern- 
ments, State legislatures, and one another, have also a great 
deal to do with the phenomenon. War used for a time to be, and 
in some parts of the country is still, the natural state of an Ameri- 
can railway towards all other authorities and its own fellows, 
just as war was the natural state of cities towards one another 
in the ancient world. And as an army in the field must be com- 
manded by one general, so must this latest militant ]>roduct of an 
eminently peaceful civilization. The president of a great rail- 
road needs gifts for strategical combinations scarcely inferior to 
those, if not of a great general, yet of a great war minister — 
a Chatham or a Carnot. If his line extends into a new coun- 
try, he must be quick to seize the best routes, — the best physi- 
cally, because they mil be cheaper to operate, the be.st in agri- 
cultural or mineral resources, because they will oiler a groatc'r 
prospect of trafRc. He must so throw out his braucluis as not 
only to occupy promising tracts, but keep his comiieting enemies 
at a distance ; he must annex small lin&s when he sees a good 
chance, first "bearing” their stocks so as to get them esheaper; 

> The Rreiit Central Pneific Railway was eonstnictnfl by four niKn, two of 
whom wore, when they began, storekeepers in a small way in Sun .Francisco, 
and none of whom could be called 'capitalists. Their united funds when they 
began in 1860 were only S120,000 (£24,000). They went on issuing bonds and 
biiilding the line bit by bit as the' bonds , put them in funds, retaining the con- 
trol of the company through the shares. . This Central Pacific Company ulti- 
inately built the Southern Pacific and numerous branches, and became by far 
the greatest power in; the West, owning nearly all the railways in California 
and Nevada. When one of the four died in 1S78, his estate was worth .$30,000,000, 

, a vast sum for those days. 
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he must make a close alliance mtli at least one other great line, 
which completes his commimications with the East or 'wnth the 
farther West, and be prepared to join this ally in a conflict 
with some threatening competitor. He must know the Govern- 
ors and watch the legislatures of the States through which 
his line runs; must have adroit agents at the State capitals, 
well supirlied with the sinews of war, ready to “see” leading 
legislators and to defeat any legislative attacks that may be 
made by blackmailers or the tools of rival presidents. And all 
the while he must not only keep his eye upon the markets of New 
York, prepared for the onslaught which may be made upon his 
own stock by some other railroad or by speculators desiring to 
make a profit as “bears,” and maintaining friendly relatioirs 
with the capitalists whose help he will need when he brings out 
a new loan, but must supervise the whole administrative system 
of the railroad — its stations, permanent way, locomotives, rolling 
stock, engineering shops, freight and passenger rates, perhaps 
also the sale of its land grants and their defence against the cabals 
of Washington. No talents of the practical order can be too 
high for such a position as this ; and even .the highest talents 
would fail to fill it properly e.xcept with a free hand. Concen- 
tration of power and an almost uncontrolled discretion are 
needed; and in America whatever commercial success needs 
is sure to be yielded. Hence, when a group of capitalists own 
a railway, they commit its management to a very small com- 
mittee among themselves, or even to a single man ; and when 
the shares are more widely distributed, the shareholders, recog- 
nizing the necessary conditions of prosperity, not to say of sur- 
vival in the struggle for existence, leave themselves in the hands 
of the president, who has little to fear except from the shares 
being quietly bought up by some syndicate of enemies seeking 
to dethrone him. 

Of these great railway chieftains, some come to the top 
gradually, by the display in subordinate posts of brilliant ad- 
ministrative gifts. Some begin as financiers, and spring into 
the presidential saddle at a bound by forming a combina- 
tion which captures the railway by buying up its stock. Oc- 
casionally a great capitalist will seize a railroad only for the 
sake of manipulating its stock, cleaiing a profit, and throwing 
it aw.ay. But more frequently, when a really importatit line 
has pas.sed into the hands of a man or group, it is held fast and 
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developed iuto a higher efficiency by means of the capital Ire or 
they command. 

These', railway kings are among the greatest men, perlui})s I 
may siiy arc the greatest men, in America. Tlusy hav(! weallh, 
else thcjy (ionld not hold the po.sition. Tliey have fame, for 
every one has heard of their achievements ; evc;ry newspapc'r 
ciirotiichw their movements. They have power, more power - - 
that i.s, more opportunity of making their jxjr.sonal 'will jirevail 
— tlian perhaps any one in political life, except tin; President 
and the Speaker, who after all hold theirs only for four years 
and two years, while the railroad monarch may keep his for 
life. When the master of one of the greatest Western lini;s 
travels towards the Pacific on his palace car, his journey is 
like, a royal progress. Governors of States bow before him ; 
legislatures receive him in solemn session; cities seek to pro- 
pitiate him, for has he not the means of making or marring a 
city’s fortunes? Although the railroad companies are un- 
popular, and although this autocratic sway from a distance 
contributes to their unpopularity, I do not think tliat tlie 
ruling magnates are themselves generally disliked. On tlie 
contrary, they receive that tribute of admiration which tlie 
American gladly pays to whoever has done best what every 
one desires to do. Probably no career draws to it or unfolds 
and develops so much of the csharacteristic ability of the 
nation. Not even legislation can greatly reduce the command- 
ing positions which these potentates hold as the mastc'rs of 
onterjirises whose wealth, geographical extension, and influence 
upon the growth of the country and the fortunes of individuals, 
find no parallel in the Old World. 

It has already lieen shown how the task of regulating rail- 
roatls by law, nowlinro an easy one, is in the Unitecl States reii- 
der(?d more perplexing by the division of juri.sdiction between the 
National government and the States, the control of the former 
having been deemed to be confined to traffic betwe(;n tlu' Statc'.s. 
To adliere to and apply this distinction has luioome in pra(d.ie(! 
more and more difficult with the increase not only of inter-state 
traffic but of the demands made for regulating ma(,l(;rs formerly 
untouched by legislation. Thus the tendency to enlarge the 
scope of national control is inevitable, and likely to go furth(;r. 
Lillie a.-i tlic railroads relish regulation from either quarter, they 
prefer that which proceeds from Congresis, because it is uniform, it 
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hampers them less, it is less subject to frequent change, and it is 
exerted through a body, the inter-state Commerce Commission, 
whose members possess capacity and experience. People already 
ask whether the ultimate issue 'vvill not be the assumption by the 
National government of the sole power of controlling an agency 
of transportation of national magnitude which ought to be dealt 
with as a whole and which would, one can hardly doubt, have been 
assigned to that Government by the framers of the Consti- 
tution had it existed in their day. 

It may be thought that some of the phenomena I have 
described belong to an era of colonization, and that when the 
West has been filled up, and all the arterial railways made, 
when, in fact, the United States have become even as England 
or France, the power of railroads and their presidents mil 
decline. No doubt there will be less room for certain bold 
ventures and feats of constructive strategy ; and as the network 
of railways grows closer. States and districts may come to depend 
less upon one particular company. At the same time it must 
l;)e rememl jered that the more populous and wealthy the country, 
so much the larger the business of a trunk line, and the number 
of its branches and its employees ; while the consolidation of small 
limos, or their absorption by large ones, is a process evidently 
destined to continue. In 1910 six or seven financial groups con- 
trolled more than four-fifths of all the 250,000 miles of railroad 
in the United States ; and it seemed probable that some of these 
groups might unite or make arrangements with one another, 
under which the vast systems which each group administered 
might be worked as one system. It may therefore be con] ectured 
that the railroad will long stand forth as a great and perplexing 
force in the economico-political life of the country. It cannot be 
left to itself — the most extreme advocate nl laissez jaire would 
not contend for that, for to leave it to itself would be to make it a 
tyrant. It can hardly be taken over and worked by the N ational 
government as are the railways of Switzerland and marry of 
those in Germany and the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Only 
the most sanguine state socialist would propose to iinyrosc' so 
terrible a strain on the virtue of American politicians, no! lo 
speak of the effect upon the constitutional balance; belwecn the 
States and the Federal authority. Many experiments may he; 
needed before the true mean course between these extremes is 
discovered. Meanwhile, the railroads illustrate two tendencies 
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specially conspicuous in America, ^ — the power of the principle 
of association, which makes commercial corporations, skilfully 
handled, formidable to individual men ; and the way in which the 
principle of monarchy,, banished from the field of government, 
creeps back again and asserts its strength in the scarcely less 
momentous contests of industry and finance. 



CHAPTER evil 


WALL STREET 

No invention of modern times, not even that of negotiable 
paper, has so changed the face of commerce and delighted law- 
yers ^vith a variety of new and intricate problems as the creation 
of incoiporated joint-stock companies. America, though she 
came latest into the field, has developed these on a grander 
scale and with a more refined skill than the countries of the 
Old World. Nowhere do trading corporations play so great a 
part in trade and industry ; nowhere are so many huge under- 
taldngs in their hands; nowhere else has the method of con- 
trolling them become a political problem of the first magiutude. 
So vigorous, indeed, is the inventive genius of American com- 
merce that, not satisfied with the new applications it has found 
for the principles of the joint-stock corporation, it subsequently 
attempted a further development of the arts of combination 
by creating those anomalous giants called Trusts, groups of 
individuals and corporations concerned in one branch of trade 
or manufacture, which are placed under the irresponsilde man- 
agement of a small knot of persons, who, through their com- 
mand of all the main producing or distributing agencies, intend 
and expect to dominate the market, force manufacturers or 
dealers to submit, and hold the consumer at their mercy.^ 

Here, however, I am concerned with the amazing expansion 
of joint-stock companies in America, only as the cause of the 
not less amazing activity in buying and selling shares which 
the people display. This is almost the first thing that strikes 
a Eurojjean visitor, and tlie longer he remains the more deeply 
is he impressed by it as something to which his own country, 
be it England, France, or Germany, furnishes no parallel. In 

' The fiueatioii what is the legal status (if any) of these Trusts, the first of 
wliicli was created iu ISliO, has been nuinh discussed by American .iurists. When 
( 'ongie.-s legislated iiKainst them in 1890 there existed at least thirty, and their 
power grew thereafter. 

During the last ten years many law.suits have been brought by successive 
administrations, under the Sherman Act, to restrain the monopolistie action of 
Ti'usta and great eorporations, and conaiderablK results have been therelry at- 
tained. (Note to edition of 1914.) 
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Europe, speciiilation in bonds, shares, and stocks is coniinc'd to 
a scdlion of the commercial world, with a few stragglers from 
other walks of business, or from the professions, who flutter 
near the flame and burn their wings. Ordinary steady-going 
p(!ople, even people in business, know little or nothing about 
tlie matter, and seldom think of reading the share lists. When 
they have savings to invest they do as they are bidden by their 
banker or stockbroker, if indeed they have a stockbroker, 
and do not get their banker to engage one.^ In the United 
States a much larger part of the population, including profes- 
sional men as well as business men, seem conversant with the 
subject, and there are times when the whole community, not 
merely city people but also storekeepers in country towns, even 
farmfu’s, even domestic servants, interest themselves actively in 
share spe(!ulations. At such times they watch the fluctuations 
of price in the stocks of the great railroads, telegraph compa- 
nies (or rather the Telegraph Company, since one overshadows 
all others), and other lea^ng undertakings; they discuss the 
prospects of a rise or fall, and the probable policy of the great 
operators; they buy and sell lionds or stocks on a scale not 
always commensurate with their own means.” In the great 
cities the number of persons exclusively devoted to this occu- 
pation is very large, and naturally so, because, while the under- 
takings lie all over a vast extent of country, the capital which 
owns them is nn)stly situate in the cities, and, indeed, six- 
sevenths of it (so far as it is held in America) in four or five of the 
greatest Eastern cities. It is chiefly in railroads that these 
Easterns speculate. But in the Far We.st mines are an even 
more exciting and pervasive interest. In San Francisco every 
one gambles in mining stocks, even the nursemaids and the 
Chinese. The share lists showing the oscillations of prices 
are hung up outside the newspaper offices, and fixed on posts 
in tlic streets, and iire changed every hour or two during the day. 
In the silver districts of Colorado and New Mexico, the same 

: ' There are, of course, simple folk in England who take slmres on the faith 
of prospectuses of new companies sent to them ; but the fact that it pays to 
send such prospectuses is the best proof of the general ignorance, in such matters, 
of layjmjn (including the chn-gy) and women in that eoimtry. 

many country towns there, are small offices, commonly called “bucket 
shops," to which farmens and tradesincn resort to effect their purchases and 
sales in the stock markets of the greiit citip.s. . Not a few ruin themselves 
Some States have endeavoured to extinguish them by penal legislation. 
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land of thing goes ond It is naturally in such spots that the 
fire burns hottest. But go where you will in the Union, except, 
be sure, in the more stagnant and impeeuniou.s pai-ts of tlio 
South, you feel bonds, stocks, and shares in the atmosphere all 
round you. Te venie7ite die — they begin the day with the news- 
paper at breakfast : they end it with the chat over the nocturnal 
cigar.2 

Tills eager interest centres itself in New York, for finance, 
more perhaps than any other land of business, draws to few 
points, and New York, which has as little claim to be tlie social 
or intellectual as to be the political capital of the country, is 
emphatically its financial capital. And as the centre of America 
is New York, so the centre of New York is Wall Street. This 
famous thoroughfare is hardly a quarter of a mile long, a little 
longer than Lombai’d Street in London. It contains the Sub- 
Treasury of the United States, and the Stock Exchange (which 
used to be in it) is quite close to it. In it and the three 
or four streets that open into it are situated the Produce Ex- 
change, the offices of the great railways, and the places of 
business of the financiers and stockbrokers, together represent- 
ing an accumulation of capital and intellect comparable to 
the capital and intellect of London, and destined before many 
years to surpass every similar spot in either hemisphere.*' Wall 
Street is the great nerve centre of all American business ; for 
finance and transportation, the two determining powers in 
Irusiness, have here their headquarters. It is also the financial 
barometer of the country, which every man engaged in large 
affairs must constantly consult, and whose only fault is that it is 
too sensitive to slight and tr-ansient variations of pressure. 

The share market of New York, or rather of the whole Union, 
at “the Street,” as it is fondly named, is the most remarkable 

' In a raining town in Colorado the landlady of an inn in which I stayed for 
a iilglit pi'caacd iik! to liriiig out in London a company to work a iniiiing claim 
which she liiid acquired, offering me what is called an option. I inquired how 
much money it would take to begin to work the claim and get out the ore, 
"L(«s than thirty thousand dollars” (£0000). (The carbonates are in that 
part of Colorado very near. the surface.) “And what is to he the capital of 
your couipuny ?” “Five millions of dollars” (.£1,000,000) ! 

“ Of course I am speaking of the man you meet in travelling, who is a sample 
of the ordinary citizen. In poHte society one’s entertainer would no more 
bring up such a subject, unless you drew him on to do so, than he would think 
of talking politics. 

’ Tho balances settled in the New York Clearing House each day are two- 
thirda of all the clearings in the United States. 
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sight in the country after Niagara and the Yellowstone (leyscrs. 
It is not unlike those geysers in the violence of its explosions, and 
in the rapid rise and equally rapid subsidence of its active parox- 
ysms. And as the .sparlding column of the geyser i.s girt about 
and often half concealed by volumes of steam, .so are the rise 
and fall of stocks mostly surrounded by mist.s and clouds of 
rumour, some purposely created, some self-generated in the 
atmosphere of excitement, curiosity, credulity, and suspicion 
which the denizens of Wall Street breathe. Opinions change 
from moment to moment ; hope and fear are equally vehement 
and equally irrational ; men ai’e constant only in inconstancy, 
superstitious because they are sceptical, distrustful of patent 
probabilities, and therefore ready to trust their own fancies or 
some unfathered tale. As the eagerness and passion of New 
York leave European stock market.s far behind, for what 
the Paris and London exchanges are at rare moments Wall 
Street is for weeks, or perhap.s, with a few intermissions, for 
months together, so the operations of Wall Street are va.ster, 
more boldly conceived, executed with a steadier precision, than 
those of European speculators. It is not only their bearing on 
the prosperity of railroads or other great undertakings that is 
eagerly watched all over tlie country, but also their personal and 
dramatic asirects. The various careers and eharactors of the 
leading operators are familiar to every one who ujads a news- 
paper ; his schemes and exploits are followed a.s Ein'tjpe followed 
the fortunes of Prince Alexander of Batteidjerg or tlui Dreyfus 
trial. A groat “corner,” for instance, is one of the (ixeiting 
events of the year, not merely to those eoncenuid with the stock 
or species of produce, in which it is attempted, but to the ])ul)lie 
at large. 

Hoav far is this .state of things transitory, dm; l,o temporary 
cau.scs arising out of tlie swift material dev(‘l()pm(!nt of tluj 
United Btates ? During the Civil War the creation of a paper 
currency, which I'iqndly depreciated, produced a wild specula- 
tion in gold, lasting for several years, who.se slightest fluctua- 
tions were followed with keen interest,, because in indicating 
the value of the ])aper currenicy they indicated the credit of 
the nation, and the view taken by the financial eommunity of 
the pro, speeds of the war. The re-establishment of peace broiighi/ 
with it a i)urst of inilustrial activity, specially directed to th<i 
making of new railroads and general oi)ening up of the West. 
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Thus the eyes that had been accustomed to watch Wall Street 
did not cease to watch it, for these new enterprises involved many 
fortunes, had drawn much capital from small investors, and 
were really of great consequence— the transcontinental railways 
most of all — to the welfare of the country. From time to time 
die work of railway construction slackens, when trade is de- 
pressed and loans are less easily raised, but it jn'esently revives. 
In the five years from 1903 to 1907 inclusive the average num- 
ber of miles annually added exceeded 6000. Silver mines have 
been less profitable since the heavy fall in that metal : copper 
mines, however, continue subject to rapid variations, their 
value having greatly increased \vith the new applications of 
electricity. The price of United States bonds fluctuates, in 
ordinary times, less than does that of the public securities of 
the great European countries. Times of commercial depression 
are comparatively quiet, yet even when transactions are fewer, 
the interest of the public in the stock markets does not greatly 
diminish. Trade and manufactures cover the whole horizon 
of American life far more than they do anywhere in Europe. 
They — ^ I include agriculture, because it has been, in America, 
commercialized, and become really a branch of trade — are the 
main concern of the country, to which all others are subordinate. 
So large a part of the whole capital employed is in the hands 
of joint stock companies,^ so easy a method do these com- 
panies furnish by which the smallest investor may take part in 
cotnmercial venture.s and increase his pile, so general is the 
diffusion of information (of course often incorrect) regarding 
their state and prospects, so vehement and pervading is the 
passion for wealth, so seductive are the examples of a few men 
who have realized stupendous fortunes by clever or merely lucky 
hits when there came a sharp rise or fall in the stock market, 
so va,st, and therefore so impressive to the imagination, is the 
scale on which these oscillations take place, ^ that the universal 
attention given to stocks and shares, and the tendency to specu- 
lation among the iion-financial classes which reveals itself from 
time to time, seem amply accounted for by permanent causes, 

• Tlie we.ilth of norporations has been estimated by high authorities .at ono- 
fourth of the. total value of all property in the United States. 

* The great rebound of trade in 1879-83 trebled -within tho.se years the value 
of many railroad bonds and stoeka, and raised at a- still more rapid rate the 
value of lands in many parts of the West. 
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and tlicrcfore likely to prove normal. Even admitting that 
neither such stimulations as were pre.sent during the war period 
nor those that belonged to the era of inflated jjrosperity which 
followed are likely to recur, it must be observed that habits 
formed under transitory conditions do not always pass away 
with those conditions, but may become a permanent and, so to 
speak, hereditary element in national life. 

So far as politics are concerned, I do not know that Wall 
Street does any harm. There is hardly any speculation in 
foreign securities, because capital finds ample emirloyment in 
domestic undertakings ; and the United States are so little likely 
to be involved in foreign complications that neither the action 
of European powers nor that of the Federal government bears 
directly enough upon the stock markets to bring polities into 
stock or stocks into politics.’- Hence one source of evil which 
poisons public life in Europe, and is believed to have proved 
specially pernicious in France — the influence of financial specu- 
lators or holders of foreign bonds upon the foreign policy of 
a government — is wholly absent. An American Secretary of 
State, supposing him base enough to use his official knowledge 
for stock-jobbing operations, would have little advantage over 
the meanest broker in W all Street.’’ Even as regards domestic 
politics, the division of power between Congress and the State 
legislatures reduces the power of the former over industrial 
undertaldngs, and leaves comparatively few occasions on which 
the action of the Federal government tends to affect the market 
for most kinds of stocks, though of course changes in legislation 
regarding railroads and corporations generally, as well as in 
matters relating to the public debt and the currency, affect 
by sympathy every part of the machinery of commerce. The 
shares of railroad companies owning land grants used to bo 
depressed and raised by the greater or slighter prospeuds of 
legislative interference; but this point of contact between 
’ speculators and politicians, which, like the meeting-point of 

^01 courae the prospects o£ -n’ar or peace in Europe do aeusibl5' affect the 
American produce markets, and therefore the railroads, and indeed all groat 
commercial ImdertaldngB. , But these prospects are as much outside the prov- 
ince of the American statesman as the drought which affects the coming crojr 
or the blisizard that stops the earnings of a railway. 

» The Secretary of the Treasury, by his control of tho public debt, has no 
dqiibt Jlieans of affecting the markets; but I have never heard any Charge of 
.-improper conduct in such matters oh the part of any one connected with the 
■ 'Treasury Department. . 
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currents in the sea, was marked by a good deal of rough and 
turbid water, has now ceased to exist, there being no more rail- 
road lands which Congress has to deal noth. 

The more serious question remains ; How does Wail Street 
tell on the character of the people ? They are naturally inclined 
to bo speculative. The pursuit of wealth is noAvliere so eager 
as in America, the opportunities for acquiring it are nowhere 
so numerous. Nowhere is one equally impressed by the prog- 
ress wliifdi the science and arts of gain — I do not mean the 
arts that add to the umrld’s wealth, but those by which individ- 
uals appropriate an exceptionally large share of it — make from 
year to year. The materials with which the investor or the 
speculator has to work may receive no sensible addition ; but 
the constant application of thousands of keen intellects, spurred 
by sharp desire, involves new combinations out of these old mate- 
rials, devises new methods and contrivances apt for a bold and 
skilful hand, just as electricians go on perfecting the machinery 
of the telegraph, just as the accumulated labour, s of scholars 
present us with always more truistworthy texts of the classical 
writers and more precise rules of Greek and Latin syntax. 
Under these new methods of bu.siness, speculation, though it 
seems to become more of a science, does not become less specula- 
tive. People seem to buy and sell on even slighter indications 
than in Paris or London. The processes of " Inilliug ” and “ bear- 
ing” are more constant and more skilfully applied. The whole 
theory and practice, of “margins” has laeen more completely 
worked out. The stock market is worked in conjunction with 
the stock markets of Europe, and the fact that the stock 
exchange in London opens four hom's earlier than that of New 
York enables the former to be used so as to nffact the latter. 
Hcnvevm-, it is of less consequence for our present purpose to 
dwell on the proficiency of the professional operator than to 
note the prevalence of the liabit of spcciilation : it is not 
intensity so much as extension that affects an estimate of the 
people at large. 

Except in New York, and perhaps in Chicago, which is more 
and more corning to reproduce and surpass the characteristics 
of New York, Americans bet less upon horse-races than, the 
English do. Horse-races are, indeed, far lefss common, though 
there is a good deal of fuss made about trotting-matches. How- 
ever, much money changes hands, especially in Eastern cities, 
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over yiiicht-raiiois, and plenty evijrywhere over elections^ The 
purchase and sale of “produce futures,” i.e. of cotton, wheat, 
iiuiize, bacon, lard, and other staples not yet in exist ('no; but to 
b(' (leliverod at some distant day, has reaclnxl an enormous 
develoiuTK'ni.'- The Produce Exchange in New York and Mk; 
Wheat Pit in Chicago are among the most remarkable sights of 
the country. There is, even in tlie Eastern cities, where the 
value of land might be thought to have become stable, a real 
estate market in which land and houses are dealt in as matter 
for pure speculation, with no intention of hokliiig except for a 
rise within the next few hours or days ; while in the new West 
the price of lands, especiallj'- near cities, undergoes fluctuations 
greater than those of the most unstable stocks in the London 
market. It cmi hardly be doubted that the pre-existing ten- 
dency to encounter risks and “back one’s opinion,” inborn in the 
Americans, and fostered by the circumstances of tlieir country, 
is further stimulated by the existence of so vast a number of 
joint-sto(3k enterprises, and Iry the facilities they ofl'ei' to the 
smallest (iapitalists. Similar facilities exist in the Okl World ; 
but few of tlie inhabitants of the Old Woild hav(' yc't Icairuod how 
to use and abuse them. Tlie Americans, quick at eviu-ylhing, 
have learned long ago. The habit of speculation is now a part 
of their character, and it increases that constitutional excitab’lity 
and high nervous tension of which they are proud. 

Some may think that when the country fills up and settles 
dowm, and finds itself altogether under conditiou.s more nearly 
resembling those of the Old World, these peculiarities well fade 
away. I doubt it. They seem to have already passed into the 
national fibre. 

> The miiic'lik'f hiis been tliouKht. suffideiit to bo appoiiilly fhockccl by the 
constitutions or statutes of some States; and there has been a good deal of 
legislation against betting on races. 

“^It is stilted tliat the Cotton Exchange sells in each year five times the 
value of the cotton orop, and that the Petroleum Exehange hiis sometimoa sold 
fifty times the iunount of that year’s yield. 

I have referred in a note to a preceding chapter to some attempts to eheok 
by legislation this form of speculation (p. 51)8, ante). 
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Among the universities of America there is none which has 
sprung up of itself like Bologna or Paris or El Azhar or Oxford, 
none founded by an Emperor like Prague, or by a Pope lilce 
Glasgow. All have been the creatures of private munificence 
or denominational zeal or State action. Their hi.story is short 
indeed compared with that of the universities of Europe. Yet 
it is full of interest, for it shows a .steady growth, it records 
many experiments, it gives valualile data for comparing the 
educational results of diverse .systems. 

When the first Engli.sh colonists went to America, the large 
and lilieral mediuwal eonception of a university, as a place 
wlnu'c graduates might teach fi'i'cly and student.s live freely, 
was waxing feeble in Oxford and Gambridge. The instruction 
was given cliiofly by the colleges, which had already become, 
what they long continued, organisms so strong as collectively 
to eclipse the university they had been meant to aid. Accord- 
ingly when places of superior instruction began to grow up in 
the colonies, it was on the model not of an English university 
but of an English college that they were created. The glory 
of founding fhe first place of loarning in the English parts of 
America liolongs to a Puritan minister and gi-adua1e of Cam- 
bridge, .John Harvard of Emmanuel College, ‘ who, dying in 
1(138, eighteen years after the landing of this Pilgrim Fathers, 
gave half his property for the establishment of a college in. 
the town of Camliridgc, three miles from Boston, whicli, origi- 
nally organized on the plan of Emmanuel College, and at once 
taken uiuIct the protection of the infant coininonwealth of 

> I'^mmaruiyl ii rollego then miKili fmiuontcd by tbn Puritims. Of the" 
English graduates who emigrated to Now England between IGZO and 1B47, 
nearly one hundred in number, three-fourths eamo from the University of 
Cambridge. . 
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Massachusetts, has now grown into the most famous university 
on the North American continent.t 

The second foundation was due to the Colonial Assembly of 
Virginia. So early as 1619, twelve years after the first settle- 
ment at Jamestown, the Virginia Company in England voted 
ten thousand acres of land .in the colony for the establishniont 
of a seminary of learning, and a site was in 1624 actually s(}t 
apart, on an island in the Susquehanna River, for the “ Ifound- 
inge and Mmntenance of a University and such scJiools in Vir- 
ginia as shall there be erected, and shall be called Academia 
Virginiensis et Oxoniensis.” This scheme was never carried 
out. But in 1693 the Virginians obtained a grant of land and 
money from the home government for the erection of a college, 
which received the name of the College of William and Mary.^' 
The third foundation was Yale College, establi-shed in Connect- 
icut (first at Saybrook, then at New Haven) in 1700; the 
fourth Princeton, in New Jersey, in 1746. None of these 
received the title of university: Harvard is called a “school or 
colledge” ; Yale used the name “ collegiate school ” for seventeen 
years. “ We on purpose gave your academy as low a name 
as we could that it might the better stand the wind and weather ” 
was the reason assigned. Other academies or colleges in New 
England and the Middle States followed : such as that which 
is now the University of Pennsylvania, in 1749 ; King’s, now 

'In 10.30 the G(5iieral Court of the colony of Mnsaaohusntta Buy UKroed "to 
give Four Hundred Pounds towards a school or college, whcrMif Two Hundi'cd 
Pounds shall bo paid the next year, and Two Hundred Pounds wlicn tlie work 
is finished, and the next Court to appoint where and what building.” In 1037 
the General Court appointed a Conmiission of twelve "to take order for a eol- 
legc at Newtown." Tlie name Newtown was presently (diuiiged to Cambridge. 
John Harvard's bequest being worth more than twieo the .£‘100 voted, the name 
of Harvard Gollogo was given to the institution ; and in 1042 a statute was 
passed for the ortleriug of the saino. Teaching began in 10.70. 

* The Virginians had worked at this project for more than thirty years 
before they got their charter and grant. " W'hen William and Maiy had agreed 
to allow £2000 out of the quit rents of Virginia towards building tile, college, 
the Rev. Mr. Blair went to Seymour, the attorney-genei'al, with the royal 
commaad to is.sue a cliarter. Seymour demurred. The country was then en- 
gaged in war, and could ill afford to plant a college in Virginia. Mr. Blair 
urged that the institution was to, prepare young men to become mirii3ter.s of 
the gospel. Virginians, he said, had souls to be saved as well as their English 
eouiitrymeu, ‘ Souls ! ’ said Seymour. ‘ Damn your souls I Make tobacco ! ” ’ 
~ The] College of William and Mary, by Dr. H. B. Adams. This oldest of 
Southern colleges was destroyed in the' Civil War [1862] (it has recently received 
a natiounl grant of §64,000 as compensation), but was restored, and lUis been 
: re-endowed by the legislature of Virginia in 1888. 
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Columbia College ia New York, in 1754; an4 Rhode Ishuid 
College (now Brown University), in 1764; and tlie iuibit, of 
grauiiug (h-grcc's grew up naturally and almost iinjjerceptibly. 
A new departure is marked after the Revolution by the estal.)lish- 
mejd, at the instance of Jefferson, of the University of Virginia, 
wlujse laj'g(; and liberal lines gave it more resemi)liiu(;e to (he 
unjv('rsiti(!s of tlie European continent than to the thou 
educaliounliy narrow and socially domestic colleges of 
England. 

At present most of the American universities 'are referable 
to one of two tyires, which may be described as the older and 
the newer, or the Private and the Public type. By the Old or 
Private type I denote a college on the model of a college in 
Oxford or Cambridge, w'ith a head called the President, and a 
number of teachers, now generally called professors ; a body of 
governors or trustees in whom the property and general control 
of the institution is vested ; a prescribed course of instruction 
whitih all students are expected to follow; buildings, usually 
callcid dormitories, provided for the lodging of the students, 
and a more or less strict, but alwaj'-s pretty effective, discipline 
enforced by the teaching staff. Such a college is usually of 
private foundation, and is almost ahvays connected with some 
religious denomination. 

Under the term New or Public type I include universities 
established, endowed, and governed by a State, usually through 
a body of persons called Regents. In such a university there 
commonly exists considerable freedom of choice among various 
courses of study. The students, or at least the majority of 
them, reside whore they please in the city, and are subject to 
very little discipline. There are seldom or never denomina- 
tional afliliati(ms, women are admitted, and very low charges 
are Tiuide for iustniction. 

There are, however, institutions which it is hard to refer to 
one or other typo. Some of these began as private foundations, 
with a collegiate and quasi-domestic character, but have now 
d(!V(doped into true universities, generally resembling tho.se of 
(Germany or Scotland. Harvard -in Massachusetts and Yale in 
Connecticut are in.staticea. Others have been founded Iry pri- 
vate iMU'sons, but as fully equipped universities, and wholly 
undenomiuatioual. Cornell at Ithaca in. We.stern. New Yoi'k 
and the University of Chicago are instances ; Johns Hopkins 
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in Baltimore is another of a different order. Some have been 
founded liy public authority, yet have been practically left to 
be controlled by a body of self-renewng trustees. Columbia 
College in New York City is an instance. Still if we were to run 
tlii’ough a list of the universities and colleges in the United 
Stains, we should lind that the great majority were eitluT slriclly 
private founrlii lions governed by trustees, or wholly 2niblic fouu- 
diitious govfu'iKid by the State. That is to say, tlu! Iwo most 
familiar English types, viz. the University, which though a i)ublic 
inslilulion is yet little interfered with by the State, wliich is 
dcenu'd to be composed of its graduates and students, and 
whose self-government consists in its being governed by the 
graduates, and the College, which is a private corporation, 
consisting of a head, fellows, and scholars, and governed by the 
head and fellows — neither of them appear in modern America^ 
On the other hand, the American university of the Public type 
differs from the universities of Germany in being placed under 
a State Board, not under a Minister. Neither in Germany nor 
in Scotland do we find anything corresirouding to the American 
university or college of the Private tyi)e, for in neilher of these 
countries is a university governed by a body of self-renewing 
trustees.^ 

It is impossible within the limits of a chapter to do more 
than state a few of the more salient characteristics of the Ameri- 
can universities. I shall endeavour to present those cliaracteria- 
tics in the fewest possible words, and for the sake of clearness 
shall group what I have to say under sejrarate heads. 

Statisiici^. — The United States Education Bureau i-cccived 
in 1912 reports from 590 universities and colleges and 
tcchuolcjgical s{‘hools, i.e. institutions granting degrecj.s and 
l)rof<'ssing to give* an instruction, higher than that (.)f schools, 
in the lUieral arts. Of those 144 were for men only aucl 
343 for both men and women, while 109 were for women 
only, The total number of tcacliers was 30,034, 24,508 men 
and 5520 women teachers, teaching in the 590 iuBtitutions. 

* Ah reapeets govftl'nment the American University moiti reacmbli’s the newtU’ 
typo of University recently created in some great cities, which is gnverup,d by a 
Council iu wiiich various elements are represented and, for som(3 educationul 
pnirposcs, by its Faculty. , 

“The Scolch UniverHitie.s (since the Act of 1858), under then Univfi.aity 
Courts, present, however, a certain reseniblance to the American system, 
inasmuch as the governing body is in these institutions not the teaching body. 
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Of the total number, 80.2 per cent were men, 19.8 per cent 
Women.“ 

The total number of students in the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate departments of the 596 institutions was 198,453, viz. 125,750 
men and 72,703 rvomen. In the 109 colleges for women only 
th('i'(' wi'i’c' 21,423 undergraduate students. These numliers 
do not include those in the preparatory departments. The 
attendance has risen rapidly : it is double that of eighteen years 
ago. B('sicU's tlu'se there are returned — ■ 

Schools of theology 182 with 1502 teachers 11,242 students 

“ law 118 “ 1707 “ 20,760 

“ medicine® 115 “ 7572 “ 18,542 “ 

“ dentistry and pharmacy 8050 “ 13,352 “ 

The total number of baccalaurate degrees conferred is returned 
as 22,354, 58 per cent on men, 42 per cent on women ; of grad- 
luite degrees, 5220, 83.4 per cent on men, 16.6 per cent on women. 

General Character of the Universities arid Colleges. — Out of 
this enormous total of degree-granting bodies very few answer 
to the modern conception of a university. If we define a uni- 
versity as a place where the teaching that puts a man alu'east of 
the fullest and most exact knowledge of the time is given in a 
range of subjects covering all the great departments of intel- 
lectual life, not more than fifteen and possibly only ten or 
twelve of tlie American institutions would fall within the defini- 
tion. Of these two-thirds are to be found in the Atlantic States. 
Next below them come some forty or more foundations which 
are Scarcely entitled to the name of university in this modern 
sense, some few because their range of instruction is .still limited 
to the traditional literary and scientific course such as it stood 
fifty years ago, others because, while professing to teach a 
great variety of subjects, they teach them in an imperfect way, 
liaving neither a sufficiently large staff of highly trained pro- 
h'ssors, nor an adequate provision of laboratories, libraries, and 
other external appliances. The older New England colleges are 
good types of the former group. Their instruction is sound 
and thorough, well calculated to fit a man for the professions 

1 These figures are to some extent imperfect, because a few institutions omit 
to send returns, and cannot be compelled to do so, the Pederid government hav- 
ing no authority in the matter. The number of degree-giving bodies, teachers, 
and students is therefore somewhat larger than is hero stated, but how much 
larger it is not easy to aseertain. 

2 Of these .students 712 were women. 
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of Ifiw or divinity, l)ut it omits some branches of learning and 
science which have grown to importance within the last fii'ty 
years. Tlna’c are also a few Western colleges worthy to lu' 
placed in the same category. Most of the W(^.stern Stale 
universities belong to the other group of this second class, 
Hull of institutions wMch aim at covering more grounii than 
tliey are as yet able to cover. They have an amliitious pro- 
gi'aminc!; but neither the state of preparati<.)n of tlu'ir 
stuchaits, nor the strength of the teaching staff, enabh.ss 
tliom to do justice to the pi-omise which the prograimne 
holds out. They are true universities rather in aspiration 
than in fact. 

Below these again there is a third and much larger class of 
colleges, three hundred or more, which are for most intents 
and purposes schools. They differ from the gymnasia of Ger- 
many, the hjchs of France, the grammar schools of England 
and high schools of Scotland, not only in the f.aet that they give 
degrees to those who have satisfactorily passed through tluar 
prescribed course or courses, but in permitting greater ])crsonal 
freedom to the students than boys w^ould be alloweil in those 
countries. They are universities or colleges as re,spcots .some 
of their arrangements, but schools in respect of the educational 
results attained. This large group may be further divich'd into 
two sub-classes, distinguished from one another partly by their 
revenues, parlly by the chai’acter of the population they servo, 
partly by the personal gifts of the pre,sident and teachor.s. 
Some seventy or eighty, though comparatively small, arc strong 
by the zeal and capacity of tlieir staff, and while not attempt- 
ing to teach everything, teach the subjnrtts whieli th(\y do under- 
take witli inc.i'ea,siiig thoroughness. The remainder would do 
bettor to renouiuit-; the privilege of granting chigree.s and be con- 
tent to do school work according to school methods. Tlie West 
and South are covered with these small colleges. In Illinois I 
find S2 named in the Report of the United States Education 
B ureau, in Tennessee 25. Oklahoma has already six, witl i nearly 
2000 students, but all are still in an early stage of development. 
In Ohio out of 35, or po.ssibly more, scarce any deserve, s to la? 
called a university. The numlxir of teaclua’s and studeiils is 
scrmetiincs largo, but not very many are in the collegiate and 
far fewer in the graduate departments. .Most of the students 
are to be found in the preparatory department. 
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The total number of students in Harvard University was, in 
1913, 4354, in Yale 3262, in Columbia University, New York, 
•9379, and in lour great State Universities as follows: Michigan 
5805, Illinois 5054, Wisconsin 5982, California 6817. These 
numbers, wliieh except in the first case include Avomen, show 
a great increase during the last tiventy years. 

Revenues. — Nearly all, if not all, of the degree-granting 
bodies are endoAved, the great majority by priA'^ate founders, 
but a good many also by grants of land made by the State in 
Avhich they stand, partly out of lands set apart for educational 
purposes by the Federal government. In most cases the lands 
have been sold and the proceeds invested. Many of the State 
universities of the West receive a grant from the State treas- 
ury, voted annitally or biennially by the legislature, but a 
preferable plan, adopted by several State.s, is to enact a perma- 
nent .statute giving annually to the university some fraction of a 
cent, or a mill (titV-o of a dollar) out of every dollar of the total 
valuation of the State. This acts automatically, increasing 
the grant as the resources of the State increase. The greater 
universities are constantly being eiAiiehed by the gifts of private 
individuals, often their own graduates; but the complaint is 
heard that these gifts are too frequently appropriated to some 
specific purpose, instead of being added to the general funds 
of the university. Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Cornell, 
and Johns Honkius are noAv all of them wealthy foundations, 
and the stream of munificence SAvells daily.^ Before long 
there Avill be universities in America Avith resources far .sur- 
passing those of any Scottish university, and exceeding even 
the collective income of the university and all the CAjlleges in 
Oxford or in Cambridge. In some States the real property and 
funds of universities are exempt from taxation. 

Govenmieni. — As already remarked, no ykmerican university 
or college is, so far as I laiow, governed either by its graduates 

' Mr. .lohiiH ITopkiii.^ .£700,000 to tho univwsity he foundcii ut JBriHi- 
move. 1(1 1900-7 tlm State University of Wisconsin received from it.s State 
treasury S024,4.50, that of California $446,040, that of Illinois $3.50,000. The 
legislature of California has since further raised its Brant. Some Universities, 
.siKih as Columbia (in New Yoi-k), Harvard, and Chicago, have very large 
revenues derived from private endowments. A maguifieent endowment Avas 
given liy Mr. Ijchand Stmiford, Senator for California, to found a new university 
at Palo .41to in that Stirte, aiAd stiU more recentlj’' Mr. John.D. Rockefeller 
hcatoAved immense sums on the new. university (opened in 1891) he established 
in Chicago. 
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alone, lilce Oxford and Cambridge, or by its toaetiing staff 
alone, like the Scotch universities before the Ae,t of IS5S. 
The State universities are usually controlled and managed by. 
a i)oard, generally called the Regents, sometinu’s ehsited by 
the [HHiple of tlie State, sometimes appointed by the Covernor 
or Ibn legislntin-e. There are States with an (sidigli toned ]rop- 
ulfition, fir in wliich an able president has been able to guide 
and influence the R.egents or the legislature, in wliich this plan 
has woi'kod excellently, securing liberal appropriations, and 
intcrfistiug I, ho commonwealth in the welfare of tlie highest 
organ of its intellectual life. There have also been States in 
which the haste or unwisdom of the legislatiire seemed for a 
time to be cramping the gr-owth of the university. On the 
whole the Regents of late years have generally ruled well 
and the States have shown more and more interest in 
university work, though too apt to bestow their liberality 
almost wholly on the more directly practical branches of its 
work. 

All other universities and colkiges are governed by board,? 
of governors or trustees, .sometimes allowed to renew themselves 
by co-optation, .sometimes nominated by a religious denomina- 
tion or other external authority.* The president of tiie institu- 
tion is often, but not always, an e.t: officio member of this board, 
to which the management of property and financial interests 
belongs, while internal discipline and educational arrangements 
arc usually left to the academic staff. A visitor from Europe 
is sti'iuik by the prominence of the president in an American 
university or (iollege, and the almost monarchical po,Hition whifih 
he sometinuis occuijaes towards the professors as well as towartls 
the students. More authority is vested in him, more turns 
upon his individual talents and character, than in the uni- 
versitie,s of Europe. Neither the German Pro-Re(!tor, 
nor the Vice-(l!haneellor in Oxford and Cambridge, nor 
the Principal in a Scottish university, nor the Provost of 
Trinity College in Dul)lin, nor the head in one of the 
collegcis in Oxford or Cambridge, is anything like so iinpor- 

* III Harviird this Kovnrtimnnt ia veated in a aolf-renowing body of Sevan 
persons called the Corporation, or teehnioally, the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, who have the nharge of. the property; and in n Board of 
Overseer.?, appointed formerly, by the legislature,, now by the graduates, five 
each year to serve for six years, with a general supendsign of the educational 
system, educational details and discipline being left to the Faculty. 
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tant a personage.'' In this, as in not a few other respects, 
America is less republican than England. 

Of late years there have been active movemeut.s'to secure 
the representation of the graduates of each university or col- 
lege upon its governing body ; and it now frequently happens 
that some of the trustees are elected by the alumni. Good 
results follow, because the alumni are often disposed to elect 
men younger and more representative of the whole body than 
might be the persons whom the existing trustees would co-opt. 

The Teaching Staff. — The Faculty, as it is usually called, 
varies in numlrers and efficiency according to the popularity 
of the university or college and its financial resources. The 
largest staff mentioned in the tables of the Bureau of Education 
is that of Harvard, with 731 professors, instructors, and lec- 
turers : while Yale has 455, Columbia lias 907, the University 
of Pennsylvania 653, Princeton 203, the University of Michigan 
331, Johns Ho])kins 225. Cornell returns 700, Init apparently 
not all of these arc constantly occupied in teaching. 

In the colleges of the We.st and North-west the average num- 
ber of teachers i,s .small, say twelve to fifteen in the collegiate, 
five to ten in the preparatory department. It is larger in the 
State universities, but in some few of the Southern and ruder 
Western States sinks to five or six in all, each of them taking 
two or throe .subjects. 1 remember to have met in the Far West 
a college president — I will call him Mr. Johnson — who gave 
me a long account of his yoimg university, establislied by public 
authority, and receiving some small grant from the legislature. 
"He was an active, sanguine man, and in dilating on his plans 
frequently referred to “the Faculty’’ as doing this or contem- 
plating tliat. At last I asked of how many professors the 
Ibiculty at pro.seut consisted. “Well,’’ he answered, “just at 
jn-esent the Faculty is below its full .strength, but it will soon 
1)0 more numerous.” “And at pre, sent?” I enquired. “At 
pi't'sent it consists of Mrs. Johnson and myself.” 

* Till) iiriwidDut of a oolloge Wiis fonnerly usually, and iu deuomimitionHl 
liolluKoB aliuoBt invariably, n olergyimiii. and generally lectured on mental 
and moral philosiopliy. (Wlien a layman was chosen at Harvard in 182, S tin; 
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The salaries paid to professors, although tending to rise, 
are small (soinpared with the generiil wealth of the country 
and the cost of living. The highest known to mo are those in 
Columbia College, a few of which exceed $5000 a year, and 
in the University of Chicago, which pays some of $7000. 
Even in Yale, Johns Hopldns, and Cornell, most fall below 
$4000. A very few presidents receive $10,000, but over the 
countiy generally I should guess that ii president rai'fily re- 
ceives $4000, often only $3000 or $2000, and l,h(' prul'essors less 
in proportion. Under tliese conditions it may l)e found sur- 
prising that .so many able men arc to be found on tin' teaching 
staff of not a few colleges as w'cll as universities, and that in 
the greater nuivensities there are also many who have trained 
themselves by a long and expensive education in Europe for 
their work. The ri-'ason is to bo found partly in the fondness 
for science and learning which has grown apace in Airieriea, and 
which makes men <rf intellectual tastes pnder a life of letters 
with poverty to suecess in business or at tlu; bar; partly, as 
rt!gai'(ls the smaller Western colleges, to religious motivi's, th('S(i 
colleges being largely officered by the clergy of th(' denomination 
they belong to, especially by those who love study, or find their 
talents better suited to the elas.s-room than to the pulpit. 

The professors seem to ])c always among the social aristocracy 
of the city in which they live, though usually unable, from the 
smallness of their incomes, to enjoy social life as the correspond- 
ing class docs in Scotland or even in lingland. The position 
of president is often one of high honour and wide influence. 

The Sludcids. — It is the glory of the American univc-rsities, 
as of those of Scotland and Germany, to 1)0 fn;(‘ly aeciessible to 
all classes of the people. In the JCastorn Stat(>s a eomi)aralively 
small yet an increasing number have boon the .sous of worldng 
men, Ix'causc parents can rarely bear the (5xpens(' of a uni versify 
course, or disijen.se with a boy’s earnings after he j'eaelu'S foiu- 
teen. But even in the E.ast a good many now come IVoni strail- 
ened homes, receiving assistance from some I’ichor neiglihour 
or from charitable funds belonging to the college at which iliey 
may present themselves ; while some, in days wlien the standard 
of inst, ruction was lowin’, and women were less generally em- 
ployed as teachers, used to teach district schools for three months 
in wintcH’. lutlie We.st, where there is little distinction of classes 
though griait di.sparityof wealth, the State Universities make a 
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small or poasil)]y no charge, and soino other institutions either 
I'oiquire a nuirely nominal fee, or arc; ready to receive without 
eharffe a promising student. Tims the only difficulty in a young 
man’s way is that of supporting Itimself during his college course ; 
and this he frequently does by earning during one half the 
year what keeps him during the otlun half. Often he earns 
it l)y toaehiug school : — many of the eminent men, including 
several Presidents of the United States, from 1840 to 1890 
thus sup])ortod themselve.s in some part of their earlier careers. 
Sometimes he works at a trade, as many a student has done in 
Scotland ; and, as in Scotland, he is all the more respected by 
his class-mates for it. The instruction which he gets in the 
humbler among these Western colleges may not carry him very 
far, but it opens a door through wliicli men of real power can pass 
into the professions, or even into the domain of learning and 
scientific research. In no country are the higher kinds of 
teaching mort' (‘heap or more acees.sil)le. ' There is a growing 
t(mdeney for well-to-do parents to send their sons to one of the 
greater universities irresiieetive of the profession they con- 
template for them, that is to say, purt'ly for the .sake of general 
culture, or of the social advantages which a university course 
is thought to confer. The usual age at which students enter 
one of the leading universities of the East is, as in England, 
from eighteen to nineteen, and the usual age of graduation 
twenty-two to twenty-three, ‘ the regular course covering four 
years. In tlic West some students come at a more advanced 
age, twenty-four or twenty-five, their early education having 
been n(!gleeted, so the average in AVestern colleges is higher 
than in the East. In Scotjaud boys of fourteen, and men of 
twenty-four used to .sit .side by side in univensity class-rooms, 
and eornpodo on equal terms, a pleasing relic of medieival 
times Avhich survives in the Ilnivcmsity of El Azliar in Cairo, 
d.'he places of loss note draw students from their immediate 
vicinity only; to those of importance boys are sent from all 
parts of tlie Union. Tlie Univensity of Michigan, the lirst 
among the State Universities to develop on a large scale, 
u.sod to be a sort of metropolitan university for tlifi North- 
western S tates. Harvard and Yale, which used to lie iilled only 
from the Atlantic States, now receive students f)-om the AVest, 


PresidCTit Eliot gives it for Harvarcl at 22 years aud 7 months. 
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and even 1'fom the shores of the Pacific. Princeloii has 
drawn many from the South.‘ A student genei'aily eoiupleies 
lus four years’ ;>;raduation course at the same institution, hut 
some few leave a .small college after one yciir to ent,er at a 
larger one, A mau who has graduated in a eolli'<!;(' Avliieh has 
only an iVrts or collegiate department, will often, in ea.se lu' 
designs liiuiself for law or medicine, resort to the law or unalieal 
Hcliool of a larger university, or even, if he means t,o de.vote 
himself to sciencie or philology, will pursue what is called a 
“post-graduate course” at some one of the greatest seats of 
learning. Thus it may happen, as in Germany, that a man has 
studied at two or three universitie,s in succession. 

Buildings and External Aspect. — Few of the bullding.s in 
any college or university are more than a century old,- and am,mg 
these there i.s none of an impo.sing character, or with rnarlcod 
architectural merit. Bdany of tin* newer one.s are h.'uidsoino 
and well arranged, but I have heard it remarked that too much 
money i.s now being- spent, at Iea.st in the West,, ujmii showy 
buildings, pos,sil)ly with the view of eommanding athaition. 
The ground plan is rarely or never that of a (piadranglc', as in 
England and Scotland, not because' it wa.s desii’cd to avoid 
monastic precedents, but l)eea,use detaelic’d buildings are' thought 
to be better adapted to the cold and snows of winter. At 
Harvard and Yale the brick dormitorie's (buildings in wliich 
the students live) and class-rooms are scat.t(.'red ovei' a lai’ge 
space of grass planted with ancient elms, and have a veu'y pleas- 
ing effect Roelmster, too, has a spacious Campus. Prince- 
ton, Amherst, Williams, and Dartmouth, being placed in small 
country towns and pleasing scenery, have even more attractive 
surroundings, and the situations of the TTnivm’sitic's of Virginia, 
Wis(!on.sin, and Oalifornia are highly favoiinsd by natiu'e. Ample 
and agrec'ahle pleasure-grounds surrounil the women’, s uolleges 
of Vassal’, Welle.sley, and Bryn Mawr. 

Time spent in Study. — Vacations are shorter than in Eng- 
laml or Scotland. That of saminer usually lasts from the 
middle of June to the midillc or end of September, and tliere 

' Mnu.y students now come from Europe .ind .Asia. In 190!) tliere were in 
;il TTnitod States Uiiiv«rsiti<!.s 1407 from iiliroad, itieliidinR 4.')S from Asia (includ- 
ing 158 .Tapaness! and 193 Chinese, with. GO from the East Indies), 313 from 
Eui ope, 154 from Soutli America, and 04 from Australia. 

‘‘I reincinbi!!' one in Yalo of A.i>. 1753, called .South Middle, whiidi was ven- 
erated as the oldest building tliere. 
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are generally ten days or moi-e given at Christmas and at least 
a week in April. Work begins earlier in the morning than in 
England, but seldom so early as in Germany. Hardly any stu- 
dents seem to work as hard as the men reading for high honours 
do at Cambridge in England. 

Loc,al Distrilinlioii of Universities and Colleges. — The num- 
ber of degree-granting bodies seems to be larger in. the Middle 
and North-western States than either in New England or in the 
South. In the tables of the Bureau of Education I find New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, credited 
with 191, one-third of the total for the United States; but 
as many are small and indifferent, the mere number does not 
necessarily speak of an ample and solid provision of education. 
Indeed Ohio has no single institution to which a place in the 
front rank would be assigned. The fourteen Southern States 
(excluding Missouri, Maryland, and Delaware) stand in the 
tables as possessing 191, but it may be doubted whether any 
of these, except the University of Virginia, attains the very 
first rank; and though some have been rising steadily, the 
great majority are undermanned and hampered by the im- 
perfect prc]raration of the students whom they receive. In 
this respect, and as regards education generally, the South, 
though advancing, is still behind the other sections of the 
country. There are several colleges, all or nearly all of them 
denominational, e,stablished for coloured people only. 

System and Methods of Instruction. — In 1860 it would have 
been comparatively ea.sy to d&scribe the.se, for nearly all the uni- 
versities and colleges proiscribed a regular four years’ curriculum 
to a student, chiefly consisting of classics and mathematics, 
and leading up to a B.A. degree. A youth had little or no 
option what he would study, for CAmr^ybody Avas expected to 
take certain classes in each year, and received his degree upon 
liaAung sati.sfactorily performed what AAms in each class required 
of him.^ The course Avas not unlike that followed (till 1892) 
in the Scottish universities : it began AAuth Latin, Greek, and 
inathcmatio.s, and wound up Avith logic, mental ami moral phi- 
losoiihy, and a tincture of physics. Instruction was mainly, 
indeed in the small colleges wholly, catechetical. Al)Out 1870 
the simple uniformity of this traditional system began to Auini.sh 

' Thp University of Virginia was .m exneption, having received from the 
eniigliteiiod views of Jefferson an impulse towards greater freedom. 
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in the leading universities of the Eastern and Middle States, 
and in nearly all the State universities of the West. In most 
of the smaller colleges, however, there are still regular (dasses, 
a certain number of which every student must attend, but he 
is allowed to choose for himself between a variety of courses 
or curricula, by following any one of whic.h lu' may obtain a 
do'gree. The freedom of choice is greater in some universities, 
less in others; in some, choice is permitted from tiu' first, in 
most, however (including the great University of Yale), only 
after two years. In Harvard freedom rcaehed ils maxinnun. 
The controversio,s out of which the “elective system” emerged 
turned lai'gdy on the question whether Greek .should be a 
compulsory subjec.t. The chaugo was introduced for the sake 
of bringing scientific subjects into the cun'iculum and ena- 
bling men to specialize in them and in matters like history 
and Oriental or Romance philology, iind was indeed a nec- 
essary concomitant to su(*.h a hroadoning of universities as 
may enabhi them to keep pace with the. swift development of 
new branches of .study and reseai'cii during the last forty years. 
It is defend(!d both on this ground and as Ixang mure likely 
than the old stricdly limited cour.ses to give ('vc'iy stu<lent 
something which will intfuest him. It is opposed as tending 
to bewilder him, to dispense and scatter his mind over a too wide 
range of subjects, perhaps unconnected with one anotiier, to 
tempt him with the offer of liberty which lie wants the ex- 
perience to use wisely. One or two conspicuous universities, 
and many smaller colleges, hav<! clung to the old system 
of two or three prescribed degree courses in which ciomiiara- 
tivcly little variation is admittod.i An elective system is 
indeed po.ssible only where the teaching staff is largo enough to 
do justice to a wide range of subjeet.s. ■ 

A p.-irallel change has passed upon the methods of teaching. 
T.ecturing willithe iiiLerjiosition of W or no que.stions to the class 
is becoming the rule in the larger universities, those esfiecially 
which adopt the elective sj^stera, while what are called “reci- 
tations,” that is to say, catechetical methods resembling those 
of Scotland or of a college (not university) lecture in Oxford 

» The small colleges, were the more unwilling to drop Greek as a compulsory 
subject because thej’ thought that by doing so they would lose the .anchor by 
which they held to the higher culture, and oonfeaa theraselvea to bo no longer 
umversities. But Greek declines in theni also. 
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sixty yours iigo, rciniain the rule iir the more conservative ma- 
jority of institutions, and are practically universal in the smaller 
colleges. Some of the largest universities have established a 
system of informal instruction by the professor to a small group 
of students on the model of the German Seminar. Private 
“coaching,” such as prevailed largely in Oxford and fstill prevails 
in Gambridge, is almost unknown. . 

Requirements for Entrance. — All the better universities and 
colleges exact a minimum of knowledge from those who matric- 
ulate. Some do this by imposing an entrance examination. 
Others allow certain schools, of whose excellence they are 
satisfied, to issue leaving certificates, the production of which 
entitles the bearer to be admitted without examination. This 
plan is said to w'-ork well.i Michigan led the way in establishing 
a judiciously regulated and systematized relation between the 
public schools and the State university, and other universities 
have now an excellent system for inspecting schools and ad- 
mitting students on the basis of school certificates. 

Degrees and Examinatiom. — It is only institutions which 
have been chartered by State authority that are deemed entitled 
to grant degrees. There are others which do so without any 
such legal title, luit as the value of a degree per se is slight, the 
mischief done by such interlopers can hardly be serious. B.A., 
M.A., (loss b’equently) Ph.D., D.D., and LL.D., the two 
latter usually for honorary purposes,^ are the oidy degrees con- 
ferred in the majority of colleges ; but of late years the larger 
universities have, in creating new courses, created a variety of 
new degrees also.® Degrees arc awarded by examination, but 

' At Harvard I wua informed that about one-third of the students oamofrom 
the public (f.e. publicly supported) schools. The proportion is in most universi- 
ties larger. There is a growing tendeney in America, especially in the East, for 
boy.? of tbfi richer class to be .sent to private schools, and the excellence of such 
scliool.s iucroaso-s. The total number of endowed academies, .seminaries, and 
other private! secondary schools over the country in 1912 is retnrniid a.s 2041, 
with 12,110 pupils (7646 boys and 4404 girls) preparing for a nollege classical 
cour.so; S57.5 pupils (7679 boy.s and 896 girls) preparing for a scientific course. 
But those flgure.s are far from complete. 

, -Honorary degrees arc in some institutions, and not usually those of the 
highest stiindiiig, conferred with , a profuseness which seems to argue an exag- 
gerated appreciation of ineonspicuous merit. 

® jVmong the dogrcio titles awarded in .some institutions to womi!n, tliC! titles 
of Bachelor and Master, , being deemed imappropriate, arc tlio following—. 
Laureate of Science, Profieiont iu Music, Maid of Philosophy, Mistress of Polite 
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ricv('i', 1 think, aw often in Britain, upon a single exaniiiiaiion 
iickl after Ihc; course of study has been completed, "riie stu- 
dent, as lie iio('s through the various classes which make up Ids 
course, is examined, sometimes at frequent intervals, sonu;- 
tinu's at I lie end of each year, on the work done in tlie classes or 
on proscriln'd hooks, and the degree is ul1imal(>ly awarded or 
refusi'd on tlic combined residt of all these i,esi,H. At no point 
in his career is he expected to submit to any one examimilion 
comparable, for the combined number and difficulty of the sub- 
jects in which he is questioned, to the final honour examinations 
at Oxford or Cambridge, even as now constituted, much less 
as they stood in the middle of last century. 

There is indeed no respect in wdiich the American system is 
more contrasted with that of Oxford and Cambridge than the 
comparatively small part assigned to the awaixl of honours. In 
England the Class list or Tripos has for many years past, ever 
since the universities awoke from the lethargy of the eighteenth 
century, been the main motive powei’ in stimulating under- 
graduates to exertion and in .stemming the current rvhich runs so 
strongly towards amusement and athletic exercises. Examina- 
tions have governed teaching instead of being used to test it. 
In the United Rtate.s, although mo.st univ(‘rsities and colleges 
reward with some* sort of honouralile mention the students 
who have acquitted theniiselvos conspicuously well, graduation 
honours are not a great object of ambition ; they win little or 
no fame within the institution, they are unnoticed beyond its 
walls. In many univer.sities there is not even tlici stimulus, 
which acts powerfully in Scotland, of class inlzes, awarded by 
examination or by the votes of the students. It is only a few 
institutions that jrosscss scholarships awarded by compidlllon. 
American teachers noom to find the discipline of their regular 
class system sufficient to maintain a reasonal)le level of dili- 
gence among their students, being doubtl(Js.s aided by the fact 
that, in all but a very few universities, the. vast majority of the 
students come from simple homes, possess scanty means, and 
haen-* their way in life to make. Diligence — a moderate but 
fairly sustained diligence — was the tradition of the Arnoriean 
colleges until the passion for athletic competitions became 
pronounced ; and this is still true in most of those remote from 
the dissipating influences and social excitements of large cities. 
It is still the rule in post-graduate courses and in the pro- 
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fessidnal schools, for students who have got so far feel the 
need for turning their opportunities to full account. Even 
the greater universities have never been, as the English uni- 
versities largely were in the first half of last century, and to 
some extent are still, primarily places for spending three or four 
years, only incidentally places of instruction. For the absence 
of a competitive system two merits have been claimed. One is 
that it escapes that separation which has grown up in Oxford 
and Cambridge between pass or poll men and honour men. The 
ordinary student supposes himself to have come to college for the 
purpose of learning something. In all countries, even in Switz- 
erland and Scotland, there is a percentage of idle men in places 
of study ; but the idleness of an American student is due to some- 
thing in his own character or circumstances, and does not, as 
in the case of the English “poll-man,” rest on h theory in his 
own mind, probably shared by his parents, that he entered the 
university in order to enjoy himself and form useful social con- 
iu'(;tions. It is Iicld to be another meiit that the love of know- 
ledge and 1r>ifh is not, among the better minds, vulgarized by 
being math' the slave of conii)etitioTi and of the passion for 
(juiek and conspicuous success. An American student is not 
induced by his \miv{u-sity to think less of the inti'insic value 
of what he is learning than of how far it will pay in an exam- 
ination : nor (.lo('s he regard his ablest fellow-students as his 
rivals over a difficult course for high stakes, rivals whose speed 
and streuglli he must constantly be comparing with his own. 
Americans who have studied in an English university after 
graduating in one of their own have told me that nothing sur- 
prised them more in England than the incessant canvassing of 
one another’s intellectual capacities Avhich went on among the 
clever undergraduates.^ Much less work is got out of the 
better American students than the examination system exacts 
from the same class of men in Oxford and I’ambridgc;. Probably 
the qualities of readiness and accuracj'' are not so thoroughly 
trained. Possibly it is a loss not to be compelled to cany 
for a few weeks a large mass of facts in one’s mind imdcir the 
obligation of finding any one at a moment’s notice. '^I’hoso 
who direct the leading American universities recognize in these 
points the advantages of English practice, but have not so far 

' If thifs be true of England,, the evil is probably no' smaller under the class- 
prize system of Scotland. . ■ ; 
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iK'on (li^iiOHC'd to iiJtor their own traditional Ky.stem, wliieli 
rtilli's on tli(' interoHt the .stndcnii has in tnrninfi; lo .‘i(‘(‘ount his 
collese years and doing vvoJ'k enough to seoure his ilegreo. 

Ts'eariy all Aittcjinian students do graduate, tlial is lo say, as 
lliose who would he likely to tail dro]) oh hcd’ore the close of (he 
I'ourtli year, (he proportion of [)lucks in the later ('xaniinations is 
sniali. As regards the worth of degre(‘s giv(Mi, tlu-re is of eoiirs(' 
tlui greatest ))(rssihle differenee l)c;twccn those of the, luAter and 
thoso! of lihe lower institirtions, nor is this (,lirf(a-e.n(,',e nierely one 
hi'tween the few grcait universities and tin; ]ua,ss of small 
colleges or Western State univ(U'sitios, for among (ho smaller 
colleg(!s there are some wliich maintain as liigh a slandard of 
thoroughness as tlui greatest. The degreo.s of ihe very nu- 
merous colleges to which I have referred as belonging to the 
lower group of the third e.liiss have no assigirahle vtdue, except 
that of indicating that a youth has been made l,o wt)j-k during 
four years at. subjects al)ove l.lu' elinueutary. Tliose of insti- 
tutions belonging fo the higlu'r group and the two other (ilasses 
ropreH('n1, on an average, as miuh knowledge and mental dis- 
cipline as the i)oll or i)ass di'grec's of {lambri(lg{> oi' Oxford, 
possibly less Llian tlie ])ass degrees of t.lu' Seottisb universities. 
Jletweeu tlu' highest Anuu-iiam dcigrees and the liononr dogre.os 
of Oxford and Oambridge it is hard to make any eoiujiarisoii. 

A degree is in the United Bl.ate.s giv('H only f.o tlios(' who have 
followed a preserilwid cour.se in the leaching instihitiou which 
confers it. No American in.stitution has so far depiirt('(l from 
the old and true eon(! 0 ])tion of a university, a,i)proved by both 
history and policy, as to become a men; oxaminiiig board, 
awarding degrees to anybody who maypniseut himself from any 
qufu'tcr. However, tlu; evils of existing arrang('men1s, umler 
whicih places ])elow the level of Ciorin.an (lyiimaHia ai-e pen-mil ted 
to grant aoadcniiic titlc.s, have been deemed, so serious by some 
educational reformc'rs that it was i)rop()sed as far baeik as 1890 
to create in each State a single degree-conferring autliority to 
which the various in.stitution.s within the State slionld be, so 
to spe-ak, tribut.n,i'y, sending up their students to ils ('xamimi- 
tions, wiiich would of course };)e kept at a higlim- ]<ivel t.han 
inusl of the present hidependent liodics maintain. This is 
what' pliysicians call a “lieroie r(;inody”; it does jiot , scorn to 
have won favour, nor need this be regretted. 

Notwithstanding these evils, and the vast distance between 
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tlu! staadarcl of a imivfa'sit.y liko Johns Hopkins at the one end 
of the scale, aiitl that of the weakest Southern colleges at 
the other, a degree, whevcv'er obtained, seems to have a cer- 
tain social value. “It is,” said one of my informants, “a thing 
which you would nientioii regarding a young niaii for whom 
you were writing a lett(ir of introduction.” 'riiis does not mean 
very nnich, but it is better than nothing; it would appear to 
give a man some sort of advantage in seeking for edmaitional 
or literary work. In several State.s a man who can point to 
his rlegr(‘(', obtains .speedier entrance to the bar, ami some d('- 
nominations endeavour to secure that their eh'i’gy shall have 
graduated. , 

Pod-graduate Courses. — Several of the leading univer.sities 
began in the later decade.? of last eentuiy to institute sets of 
lectures for students who have completed the regular four years’ 
collegiate course and taken their B.A. or B.Sc., hoping in this 
way to provide for the special study of subjects for wliich room 
cannot be found in the n'gular course. Johns Tiopkins Univer- 
.sity was among the fir.st to devote itself esp(’cially to this object. 
Its aim Avas not .so inucih to rival the existing univer.sities as to 
discharge a function which many of them had not the means 
of undertaking — that of provitling the highest special in- 
struction, not uccessarily in every subject, but in .subjects for 
which it could .secure the ablest professors. It did much 
admirable work in this direction, and soon made good its 
claim to a place in the front rank of transatlantic seats of 
education. There are also many graduate.? who, desiring to 
devote themselves to some particular branch of science or 
h'arning, such as experimental physics, philology, or history, 
speiul a semester or two at a German or to a les.s extent at a 
French univer.sity.' Fewer come to Oxford or CainV)ridge, but 
the numVier has increased since the foundation of the Rhodes 
scholarships provided funds ’for two from (lach State to pro- 
ceed to Oxford. Amoric.an professors, when asked wliy they 
send their men chielly to Germany, considering that in Eng- 
land they would have the advantage of a more interesting social 
life, and of seeing liow England is trying to deal with problems 
similar in many respects to their own, answer that the Engli.sh 
universities make .scarce any provision for any students except 
‘ In 1909 there were said to be 398 Amei-ican students curolled at the Ger- 
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those; who wisli to go through one of the regular clegrox; (ioursea, 
and are so itiucli occupied in preparing men to pass ('xaniiualions 
as to give', (except in two or three branches, but lil.tle advanced 
teaching. 'I'lnn-es can be no doubt that if Oxford and t'arn- 
liridgt' offered the advantages which Leipzig and Berlin do, 
the afflux to the two former of American graduates W'ould soon 
be considerable. 

Professional and Scientific Schools. — Besides the very largo, 
number of schools for all the practical arts, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, mining, and so forth, as well as for the professions of the- 
ology, law, and medicine, statistics of which have been already 
given, many universities have established scientific schools, 
or agricultural schools, or theological, legal, and medical 
faculties. The theological faculties are usually denomi- 
national ; but Harvard, which used to be practically Unitarian, 
has now an unsectarian faculty, in w'hicih there are sev- 
eral learned divines belonging to Trinitarian deuoniinations ; 
and no difficulty seems to have arisen in w'orking this arrangc- 
nient. The law school is usually treated as a separate depart- 
ment, to which students inay resort who have not graduated 
in the university. The course is usually of two, sometimes 
of three, years, and covers all the leading branches of common 
law', equity, e fines, e.ivil and criminal proe, 0 !dure. Many of 
these schools are extremely efficient. 

Research. — Till recently no special provision was made for 
the promotion of research as apart from the work of learning 
and teaching; but the example set by Johns Hojikins and 
Harvard in founding fellowships for this purpose has now been 
largely folUnved, and in 1907 there W'ei’e 664 fellowships, of which 
1 15 were in Massaerhusetts, 114 in Illinois, and 85 in New York, 
The munific(mee of private benefactors may be expected to con- 
tinue to supply the necessary funds, There is now, especially 
in the greater universities, a good deal of specialization in teach- 
ing, so an iiicreusing number of professors are al)le to occupy 
themselves w'ith research. The Institution firr Besearfji 
founded in Washington by Mr. Carnegie incidentally aids tlu; 
univcrsitie,s by its grants of money to professors engaged in 
research work. 

fo Dcservimj Students. — In proportion to the number of 
colleges, not many have scholarships or bursai'ies open to com- 
petition like those of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge and 
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of the Scottish universities. The number has, however, been 
increasing.^ But in a large number there exist funds, generally 
placed at the disposal of the President or the Faculty, which 
are applicat ile for the benefit of industrious men who need help ; 
and it is common to remit fees in the case of those whose circum- 
stances warrant the indulgence. When, as occasionally happens, 
free places or grants out of these funds are awai'ded upon exam- 
ination, it would be thought improper for anj^ one to compete 
whose circumstances placed him above the need of pecuniary 
aid : when the selection is left to the college authorities, they 
are said to dischai’ge it with honourable impartiality. Having 
often asked whether favouritism was complained of, I could 
never hear that it was. In some colleges there exists a loan 
fund, out of which money is advanced to the poor student, who 
afterwards repays it. President Garfield obtained his edu- 
cation at Williams College by the help of such a fund. The 
denominations often give assistance to promising youths who 
intend to enter the ministry. Says one of my most experienced 
informants: “In our countiy any young fellow of ability and 
energy can get education without paying for it.” The ex- 
periment tried at Cornell University in the way of providing 
remunerative labour for poor students who were at the same 
time to follow a course of instruction, seems to have proved un- 
workable, for the double effort imposes too severe a strain. 

Social Life of the Students. — Those who feel that not only 
the keenest pleasure, but the most solid moral and intellectual 
benefit of their university life lay in the friendships which they 
formed in that happy spring-time, will ask how in this respect 
America compares with England. Oxford and Cambridge, 
with their historic colleges maintaining a corporate life from 
century to century, bringing the teachers into easy and friendly 
relations with the taught, forming between the members of 
each society a close and almost family tic which is not incom- 
patible with loyalty to the great corporation for whose sake all 

' The, Report, of the Bureau of Education for 1911-12 gives the total number of 
scholarships and fellowships at 13,989, but does not state how many are awarded 
by competition. Of the.se, 7073 were reported from the North Atlantic States. 

“ Fc(W, in the West especially, are low. In the Uiuvor,sity of MiehiKiiii ii 
student belonging to the State pays 810 on admission and an animal fee of 
830 (Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts), or S45 (other dejjart- 
monts) , students from without the State paying S25 (admission) , S40 (Depart- 
ment of Literature, etc.), 865 (other departments), with .special fees in law and 
laboratory courses. 
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tho minor eorporatious exist, have siieetiocled in prodneiiip; a 
more polislmtl, p:ra(iefnl, and I think also intelUHttiiidly slhnii- 
hifivc', l.ype of student life than either Germany, witli its .some- 
what boyish frolics of duelling and comjjotations, or Seolland, 
where the youth has few facilities for social intercourse with 
his classnuik's, and none with his professor. I'lie AiiK'rican 
universities oc.cujjy an intermediate position i>etween those; of 
England and those of Germany or Scotlaml. Eormerly all 
or nearly all the students were lodged in buildings eallod dor- 
mitories — which, however, were not me.rc'ly sleejhng places, 
but contained sitting-rooms jointly tenanted by two or more 
students — and meals were taken in common. This is still 
the practice in the smaller colleges, and remains in Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton, though in the two former for part 
only of the students. In the new State universities, and in 
nearly all universities planted in large cities, the great bulk 
of the students Iroard with private families, or (more rarely) 
live in lodgings or hotels, and an increasing nuralrer have begun 
to do so even in placjos which, like Harvard and Brown Uni- 
versity (Rhode Island) and Cornell, have some dormitories. 
The dormitory plan works well in comparatively small establish- 
ments, especially when, as is the case witli the smaller denom- 
inational college, s, they are almo.st like large families, and are 
permeated by a religious spirit. But iu the larger universities 
the tendency is now towards letting tho students reside whore 
they please, though some State IJniversitic's luive dormitories, 
The maintenance; of disciidine is deemed to give ksss trouble ; 
the poorer student is less inclined to imitate or envy the lux- 
urious habits of the rich. Sometimes, liowewer, as wlu'.re there 
is no town for students to lodge in, dormitories are iudisp<;ns- 
able. The chief breaches of order which tho authorities liavo 
to deal with arise in dormitories from the practice of “hazing,” 
i.c. playing practical jokes, especially upon freshmen. In an 
American college the students are classed by years, those of the 
fir,st year being called freshmen, of the second j'-ear sophonK)r(;s, 
of the third year juniors, of the fourth year seniors. T1)0 bond 
between, the members of each "class” {i.e. the entrants of the 
•same year) is a pretty close one, and they are apt to act together. 
Between sophomores and freshmen- — ^for the seniors and 
juniors are supposed to have put aAvay childish things — there 
is a smouldering jealousy which sometimes breaks out into a 
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strife sufficientlj^ acute, though there is seldom anything more 
than mischievously high spirits behind it, to give the President 
and Faculty troubled Otherwise the conduct of the students 
is generally good. Intoxication, gaining, or other vices are 
rare, those who come to work, as the vast majority do, being 
little prone to such faults ; it is only in a few universities situate 
in or near large cities and resorted to by the .sons of the rich 
that they give serious trouble. Of late years the passion for 
baseball, foot-ball, rowing, and athletic exercises generally, has 
become very strong in the universities last mentioned, where 
fashionable youth congregates, and the student who excels in 
these seems to be as much a hero among his comrades as a mem- 
ber of the University Eight or Eleven is in England. 

The absence of colleges constituting social centres within a 
university has helped to develop in the American universities 
one of their most peculiar and interesting institutions — I mean 
the Greek letter societies. These are clubs or fraternities of 
students, denoted by two or three Greek letters, the initials of 
the secret fraternity motto. Some of these fraternities exist in 
one (jollege only, but the greater are e.stablished in a good many 
universities and colleges, having in each what is called a Chapter, 
and possessing in each a sort of club house, with several meet- 
ing and reading rooms, and sometimes also with bedrooms 
for the members. In some colleges as many as a third or a 
half, in a very few nearly all of the studeirts, belong to a fra- 
ternity, which is an institution recognized and patronized by 
the authorities. New members are admitted by the votes of 
the Chapter; and to obtain early admission to one of the best 
is no small compliment. They are, so far as I know, always 
non-political, though political questions may be debated and 
political essays read at their meetings; and one is told that 
they allow no intoxicants to be kept in their buildings or used 
at the feasts they provide. They are thus something between 
an English club and a German Studenien Corps, with a literary 
element sometimes thrown in. They are deemed a valual')le 
part of the university system, not so much because they cul- 
tivate intellectual life as on account of their social influence. 

‘ Sophomores and freshmen used to have a whimsical habit of meeting one 
another in dense masses and trying which can push the other aside on the stairs 
or path. This is called "rushing.” In some universities the admission of 
women as students put an end to it. Haainghas diminished of late years. 
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It is an object of ambition to be elected a member ; it is a point 
of honour for a member to maintain the credit of the fraternity. 
Former members, who are likely to include some of 1lu> imiver.sity 
pi’ofe.ssors, kee[) up their connection with the frati'rnity, and 
often attend its chapters in the college, or it.s geiu'ral mt'otings. 
Jle.mber.shiii c;onstitutes a bond between old memliers during 
liieir whole life, .so that a member on settling in soine dislani 
city would probably find there persons who had belonged to Ids 
fraternity, and would be admitted to tht'ir loeal gallrerings.^ 
Besides these there exist a few honoraiy societies into wdiich 
students are elected in virtue of purely literary or scientific 
acquirements, as evidenced in the college examinations. The 
oldest and most famous is called the <1’ B K, which is said to 
mean pCm and exists in many of the lead- 

ing univer'.sitie,s in .some of the State.s. 

Religion. — I have already observed that a good many of the 
American universities, and indeed a majority of the smaller 
colleges, are denominational. This term, however, does not 
mean what it would mean in Europe, or at least in Erighuid. It 
means that they have been founded by or in connection with a 
particular church, and that they remain to some extent as- 
sociated with it or influenced by it. Apart from the 81 state or 
municipal institutions, only 84 oiit of the 498 mentioned in the 
Educational Report state that they are unsectarian. The Metho- 
dists claim 77 colleges; the Pre.sbyterians, r)4 ; the Baptists, 
39; the Roman Catholics, 52; the Congregatioualists, .10; the 
Protestant Episcopalians, 2. But, except as rcigards tlie Roman 
Catholic institutions, there is .seldom any exchasion of teachers, 
and never of students, belonging to other (dmvclu's, nor any 
attempt to give the instruction (except, of course, in the theo- 
logical department, if there be one) a sectarian cast; this in- 
deed is .apt to be expressly repudiated by them. Altliough 
it usually happ(;ns that students belonging to the church which 
influences the college are more munerous than those of any 
other church, students of other persuasions a))Ound ; nor are 
efforts made to proselytize them. For imstauce, .Harvard re- 
tains a. certain slight flavour of Unitarianism, and has one or 
two Unitarian clergymen among the professors in its theo- 
logical faculty; Yale has always been Congregational!. st, and 

1 There are, of course, other students’ societies and social clubs, sometimes 
expensive and exclusive, besides these Greek letter ones. 
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has by its charter ten Congregationalist clergymen among the 
trustees ; and moreover had formerly Congregationalist clei'gy- 
men as its presidents, as Brown University has a Baptist ch'rgy- 
mand Princeton used to be specifically Presbyterian, and the 
episcopalians have denominational colleges m Avhich the local 
bisliop is ,one of the trustees. But in none of the.se is there 
anything approachiirg to a test imposed upon professors , all 
are resorted to alike by students belonging to any churcii or 
to none. 

In all the older universities, and in the vast majority of the 
more recent ones, there is a chapel in which religious services are 
regularly held, short prayers on week-days and sometimes also 
a full service on Sundays. In most institutions every student, 
unless of course he has some conscientious objection, is e.\- 
pected to attend. The service seldom or never contains any- 
thing of a sectarian character, and arrangements are sometimes 
made for having it conducted by the clergy of various denom- 
inations in turn. Even among the professedly neutral new 
State universities, there are soinci which, like the University 
of Michigan, have daily prayers. There are of cjourse persons 
who think that an unsectarian place of education cannot be a 
truly Christian place of education, and Cornell University 
in its early days had to face attacks directed against it on this 
score.“ But the more prevalent view is that a university ought 
to be in a general sense religious without being sectarian.® An 

' Brown University, formerly called Rhode- Island Collejro (founded in 1701), 
is in the rather pocnlittr position of having hy its regidatioii four denorninutions, 
Baptists, Congrogationalists, Episcopalimia, and (Quakers, rcpresciitcri on its 
two governing bodies, the trustees and the fellows, the Baptists liaving a 
majority. 

» At Cornell University tliero exists a Sunday preaehership endowed ^vith a 
fund of SSI), (ICO (.t'liOOU), wliieh is used to rceompeuse the .serviecs of distin- 
guished ministers of different denominations, who preach in sucecssioii during 
twenty-one Sundays of the academie year. The founder was an Episcopalian, 
wluwe first ideii was to have ,a chaplaincy limited to minkstisra of his denomi- 
nation, lint tlu! trualnea refused the endowment on such terras. The only stu- 
dents wlio absent tliiunselves are Homan Catholics. 

“ Tliis idcii is exactly expressed in the regulations for the great foundation 
of Mr. Lelaiid Stanford in California. It is deelared to be the duty of the trus- 
tees ‘‘to prohibit sectarian instruction, but to have taught in the University 
the immortality of the soul, the existence of an all-wise and benevolent Creator, 
and that olKjdienee to His laws is the highest duty of man." The founders fur- 
tluu deelare, " Wiiile it is our desire that there shall lie no sectarian teatliing in 
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interesting experiment in unsectarian religious worsliif) lias 
for some Lime jiast been tried at Harvard. Attmidanee at IIk' 
college cliapt'l, formerly compulsory, is now volimlniy, and 
short moruing daily services with extempore prayers are con- 
dueled by the cluiplains, who are eminent mini.slers of different 
denominations, serving in turn for a few weeks each. Tiie 
late l.)r. PhiHip.s Brooks was one of them; and his short ad- 
dresses pi'ofoundly impi'essed the students. 

Hie Provmon of Ihiiversiiy Education for Women. — The 
efforts made and experiments tried in this matter furnish ma- 
terial for a treatise. All I have space to mention is that these 
efforts have chiefly flowed in two channels. One is the admis- 
sion of women to co-education with men in the same places of 
higher education. This has gone on for many years in some 
of the denominational colleges of the West, such as Oberlin 
and Antioch, in Ohio. Both sexes have been taught in the 
same classes, meeting in the hours of recreation, but lodged in 
separate buildings. My informants generally conmu'uded tlu' 
plan, declaring that the effect on tlie manners and gcsierid tone 
of the students was excellent. The State universities founded 
in the West are by law open to women as well as to men. 'riie 
number of women attendhrg is nearly always smaller t ban that 
of men, yet in some institutions it is considerable, as for instance 
at the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor tlu'rci were, in 
1911-12, 810 women and 4120 men, in that of California 1710 
women and 3088 men, in that of Mijuussolia, 1710 women and 
3143 men, while Oberlin had 1064 women .and 670 men .and 
Chicago 3611 women and 3421 men. The students live where 
they will, but are taught in the same classes, geiuaadly, howovc'r, 
sitting on the opposite side of the class room from the men. 
The evidence given to me as to tlie working of this system in 
tlie Universities of California and Michigan, as well as in Cor- 
nell University, was on the whole favourable, save that tlu; 
young men sometimes find the competition of the, girls rather 
severe, and cjill them “study machines,” observing that th(\v 
are more eager, and less addicted to sports or to mere lounging. 

discourses not sectarian in nharanter.” On the other hand, tlie still more recent 
foundation of Mr. Rockefeller at Chicago prescribes that "at all times two-thirds 
of the trustees and also the president of the university and of its said college shall 
be inenihurs of regular Baptist ehnrehes — and in this particniar the eharter sliall 
be for ever unalterable.” All profesaorahipa, however, are to be free from any 
religious tests. 
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111 the Eastern States the tendency has been to establish 
universities or colleges exclusively for women, and cases arc 
known to me in which institutions that i-e'ceived both sexes 
ended by having a distinct department or separate college for 
women. There are persons even in the East who would prefer 
the scheme of co-education, but the more general view is that 
the stricter etiquette and what is called the “more complex 
civilization” of the older States render this undesirable.^ The 
total number of colleges specially for women was given in the 
Education Report for 1909 at 113, at two grades. In Divi.sion 
A were 16 colleges, with 357 male and 668 female instructors 
and 8610 students of whom 142 were in preparatory depart- 
ments. The 97 colleges in Division B might more fitly be 
described as “ upper schools ” with 301 male instructors, 1443 
women, 12,211 “collegiate students” and 6691 preparatory. 
The number of degrees conferred was 978. Among thc.s6 
colleges the be.st known, and apparently the most complete and 
efficient,- are Vassar, at Poughkeepsie, New Yorkj Wellesley, 
Smith, and Mount Holyoke in Massachusetts; Bryn Mawr 
in Pennsylvania. In visiting three of these, I was much 
impressed by the earnestnes.s and zeal for learning by which 
both the profesisors and the students seemed to lae inspired, 
as well as by the high level of the teaching given. They have 
happily escaped the temptation to which some similar institu- 
tions in England were in danger of yielding, of making every- 
thing turn upon degi'ee examinations. Harvard has establislied, 
in what was called its Annex, but is now more generally known 
as Radcliffo College, a separate department for women, in which 
the university 23rofessors lecture. I have no adequate data 
for comirariiig the quality of the education given to womiai 
ill Ami'ricii with tliat jirovidcd by women’s colleges, and es- 
pecially liy tliose in Camhi-idge and Oxford, in England, but 
there can be no doubt that the eagerness to make full provision 

' Ab thi.! Uvtn Mr. Cioorfjn William Curtis wmte : " It is now ssttled that Juliet 
may study, but shall she study with Romeo? — that is a question whioh gives 

2 III ltnU -1'1 Wellesley had 14SO students, with T.SS i)Tofessor.B and teiiehers 
iind an ineome from all sources of S71(i,000. .Smith Colloge had 1548 students. 
1117 instruetor.s and an income from all sources of S.5S1,000. Va.B.sar had 1073 
.students, 11,-) iiistruetors and an ineome of SI, 176, 108. Bryn Mawr had 409 
students, 67 instructors and an income of §331,274. The proportion of men 
teiu'liers to women teachers varied from one-third to two-thirds. 
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for -vvonK’n has been keener in the former country, aiid (.hat a 
much larger number avail themselves of what has been pro- 
vided. 

General Observations. — The European reader will by thi.s 
time have perceived how hard it is to give such a g('iu‘r,‘d I'sti- 
mate of the educational and social worth of tlic higlicr It'ju'liing 
in the United States a.s one might give of the universities of 
Germany, England, and Scotland. In America Llu' uuiversilii's 
are not, as they are in those countries, a well-thdined class of 
institutions. Not only is the distance between the best and the 
worst greater than that which in Germany separates Leipzig 
from Eostock, or in England Cambridge from Durham, but the 
gradations from the best do\vn to the worst are so imperceptible 
that one can nowhere draw a line and say that here the true 
imiversity stops and the pretentious school begins.' As has 
been observed already, a large number present the external 
seeming and organization — the skeleton plan, .so to speak ■ — 
of a university with the actual performance of a rather raw 
school. 

Moreover, the American universities and colleges are in a 
state of transition. True, nearly everything in Americia is 
changing, the apparently inflexible Constitution not excepted. 
But the clianges that are passing in tlie universities are only 
to be paralleled by those that pas,s upon Western cities. The 
number of colleges, e.specially in the Mississippi and Pacific 
States, has greatly increased since 1870. The character of the 
Eastern universities is being constantly modified. The former 
multiply, because, under the Federal system, every State like.s to 
have its own universities numerous, and its inhairitants inde- 
pendent of other States, even as re,spects educ-ation ; while the 
abundance of W(!alth, the desire of rich men to commemorate 
themselves and to benefit their community, and the rivalry of 
the ehurche.s, lead to the establishment of new colleges \vher(i 
none are needed, and where money would be bett(ir spent in 
improving those which exist. Individualism and laissez faire 
have, in this matter at least, free scope, for a State legislature is 

‘ Even in Europe it is curious to. note how each country is apt to think the 
univer,5itic.s of (he other to he rather schools than universities. The Gormans 
call Oxford and CarabridKe schools, because they, have hitherto given compara- 
tively little professional and specialized teaching. The English used to call the 
Scotch universities schools because many of their students entered at fifteen. 
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always ready to charter any number of new degree-giving bodies^ 
Meanwhile, the great institutions of the Atlantic States con- 
tinue to expand and develop, not merely owing to the accretion 
of wealth to them from the liberality of benefactors, but because 
they are in close touch with Europe, resolved to bring their 
highest education up to the European level and to keep pace 
with the progress of science, filled with that love of experiment 
and spirit of enterprise which are stronger in America than any- 
where else in the world. 

Not the least interesting of the phenomena of the last thirty 
years is the struggle which has gone on in the Middle and West- 
ern States between the greater, and especially the State uni- 
versities, and the small denominational colleges. The Ia,tter, 
which used to have the field to themselves, became afraid of 
being driven off by the growth of the former, and not only 
redoubled their exertions to increase their own resources and stu- 
dents, but — in some States — sought to prevent the State uni- 
versity from obtaining larger grants from the State treasury. 
They alleged that the unsectarian character of the State estab- 
lishments, as well as the freedom allowed to their students, 
made them less capable of giving a moral and religious training. 
But as the graduates of the State universities became numerous 
in the legislatures and influential generally, and as it was more 
and more clearly seen that the small colleges would not, for want 
of funds, provide the various appliances — libraries, museums, 
laboratories, and so forth — which univensitie's need, the balance 
inclined in favour of the State universities. It is probable that 
while these will rise towards the level of their Eastern sisters, 
many of the denominational colleges will subside into the posi- 
tion of places of preparatory training. 

One praise which has often been given to the universities of 
Scotland may be given to those of America. While the German 
universities have been popular but not free, while the English 
universities have been free* but not popular, the American 

> Tho New York legislature recently offered a charter to the Chauteiiqua 
gathering, one of the most interesting institutions in .'Vnieriea, and one moat 
thoroughly characteristic of the country, standing midway between a popular 
university and an educational camp-meeting, and representing both the re- 
ligious spirit and the love of knowledge which characterize the better part of the 
n.ative American middle and poorer classes. It has been imitated in the West ; 
there arc many such gatherings called Chautauquas. 

^ Free as regards self-government in matters of education, for tliey were 
tightly bound by theological restrictions till a.d. 1871. 
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univ(ir.sitif;s have been both free and popular. Although sotuo 
liijs-e ho(;n managed on too narrow a basis, the numbcu' lias been 
so great that the community have not suffcretl. They Iiave 
been established so easily, they have so fully reflecl,ed iluj habits 
and eotidilions of the people, as to have been aiicessible to tivery 
sfratum of the loopulation. They show all the nuvril.s and all 
I ho faults (jf a development absolutely uiuioni, rolled by govw'u- 
ment, and little controlled even by the law which binds endow- 
ments down to the purposes fixed by a founder,' Ixjcausi! lunv 
foundations were constantly rising, and new eiidownu'uts ■\'s’ere 
accruing to the existing foundations. Accordingly, while a 
European observer is struck by their inequalities and by the 
crudeness of many among them, he is also struck by the life, the 
spirit, the sense of progress, which pervade them. In America 
itself educational reformers are apt to deplore the absence, of 
control. They complain of the multiplication of degree-giving 
bodies, and consequent lowering of the worth of a degree. They 
point to such instances as the dissip.atiou over thirty-five colleges 
in Ohio of the funds and teaching power which might have pro- 
duced one first-rate university. One strong iicstituliou in a 
State docs more, they argue, to raisti the standard of t(!aehiug 
and learning, and to (uvilizc tlie region whicdi it serve.s, 1 hau ('.an 
be done by twenty W(>ak ones. 

The European observer, whiUs lie admit.s this, (ioncoives that 
his American friends may not duly realize the .services which 
these small college's have perforitu'd in the rural di.struits of the 
country. They get hold of a multitude of jioor men, who might 
never resort to a distant place, of education. They set learning 
in a visible form, plain, indeed, and humble, but dignified even 
in her humility, before the eyes of a rustic ))eople, in whom the 
love of knowledge, naturally strong, might never lireak from the 
bud into the flower but for the oare of .some zealou.s gardener. 
They give tlie ehaiu’o of rising in .some intellectual walk of lite to 
many a strong and earnest nature who miglrt otlierwise have 
remained an artisan or storekeeper, and perhaps failed in those 

' The law of most Annerieau States has not yet recognized the iiece.ssity of 
providing proper method.s for setting aside the dispositions made by founders 
when circumstances change or their regulations prove unsuitable. Endow- 
ments, if they continue to increase at their present rate, will become a 
very doubtful blessing unless this question is boldly dealt with. The 
dinicultiea of so dealing are complicated by . the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. 
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avocations. They light up in many a country town what is at 
first only a farthing rushlight, but which, when the town swells 
to a city, or when endowments flow in, or when some able 
teacher i.s placed in charge, becomes a lamp of growing flame, 
which may finally throw its rays over the whole State in which it 
stands. In some of these smaller Western colleges one finds to- 
day men of great ability and great attainments, one finds students 
who are receiving an education quite as thorough, though not 
always as wide, as the best Eastern universities can give. I do 
not at all deny that the time for more concentration has come, and 
that restrictions on the power of granting degrees would be use- 
ful. But one who recalls the liistory of the West during the sec- 
ond half of last century, and bears in mind the tremendous rush of 
ability and energy towards a purely material development which 
has marked its people, will feel that this uncontrolled freedom 
of teaching, this multiplication of small institutions, have done 
for the country a woi'k which a few State-regidated universities 
might have failed to do. The higher learning is in no daiigor. 
The great nnivci'sities of ttie East, as Avell as several in the West, 
are already beginning to rival the ancient universities of Europe. 
They will soon have far greater fuud.s at their command with 
which to move towards tlie same ideal as Germany sets before 
horsc'lf ; and they have already what is better than funds — an 
ardour and industry among the teachers wliich equals that dis- 
played early in last century in Germany l.)y the foremost men of 
the generation which rai.sed the German schools to their glorious 
eminence. 

Tl, may be thought that an observer familiar with two uni- 
versities which are among the oldest and mo.st famous in Euroix?, 
and are iieyond question the most externally suiiqotuous and 
hoauliful, w'ould he inclined to disparage the corresponding 
iuslil 111 , ions of I, he United States, who, se traditions are compara- 
tively short, and in who.se outward aspect there i.s liltle to attract 
the eye or touGi the imagination. I have not found it so. An 
Eiiglialnmui who visits America can never feel sure how fai’ his 
judgment iias been affected by the warmth of the welcome he 
recei\'os. But if I may venture to state the imprns,sion which 11 le 
Ainm'ic.aii unive,rsities have made upon me, I will say tliat wiiile 
of all the in.stitutions of the country they are those of which 
the Americans speak most modestly, and indeed deprecatingly, 
they are those which seem to be at this moment making the 
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swil't('.sl, pi'ogress, and to have the brightest jn'oniise foi' the 
future. They are supplying exactly those things which I'iuropean 
critics have hitherto found lacking to America; and tliey are 
contributing to her political as well as to her contemplative life 
elements of inestimable worth. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNIVERSITIES 

As the many years that have elapsed since the last preceding 
chapter was written have brought many changes to the Univer- 
sities of the United States, it seems fitting to note here the more 
important among those changes, and thus convey more fully 
than can be done by insertions made here and there in that 
chapter the present state of the Universities, the course which 
their development is taking, the reflections which a more in- 
timate Jmuwledge of them suggests. 

1. Except in the ucAvest parts of the West such as Oklahoma 
and parts of the Pacific Slope, the founding of colleges or Uni- 
versities has alnnist stopped. It is generally felt all through the 
mor(* j)opulons and well-settled regions that tlnu'e are already 
at least eiu ugh degree-giving institutions, and that it is more 
important to strengthen and improve those that exist than to 
create new ones. Nevertheless the desire of a rich man to 
perpetuate his name by a ncAv foundation and the desire of a 
denomination to have the satisfaction of pointing to a college 
as its very own may be expected to cause new institutions to 
be from time to time, though less frequently than heretofore, 
established even in districts where they are not needed. 

The development of the already existing Universities and 
Colleges goes on with undiminishing speed. It is seen in four 
directions : additions to the endowments, the creation of new 
departments, the raising of salaries paid to teachers, and an in- 
crease in the number of students. In 1913 the total gifts of 
money for the purposes of higher education amounted to 
!p2 1,983,090, and the number of students in institutions of 
higher education (including science schools) had risen from 
55,687 in 1889 to 227,074, exclusive of those in preparatory 
departments. 

In every civilized country the march of scientific disrmvery 
has led to an enormous increase in the applications of science 
A 743 
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to productive iudustr 3 ''. This has been followed by a demand 
for men conversant with these applications, and to sii.])ply Lluiti 
dfMuand the teaching of applied science has beiui ])rovidcd on 
a s(;al() iindrt!amed of even a generation ago. Novvlici'e, ijcr- 
haps not even in Oermany, has tliis movement gonci so fast, 
or so far as in tlui United .States. While tlit-s (^.xistiiig Univer- 
siti('.s have lieen enlarged by the addition of ,sei(uitilic dep.u'i- 
mcnt,s, a liost of indepeiuhiiit or aflilitited H(!i(uitili(.! .schools and 
tochni(!al inst itutes have sirnuig up. Most of tihesc hav(' been 
planted in tlio cities, but the agricultural colleges, ix'rh.aps t.lui 
most num(;rous class, are often placed in rural areas. Of these 
latter many are really secondary schools, or are teacliing on- 
gineering quite as much as agriculture, but some of the best 
have experimental farms attached to them. Many of the 
States, and e, specially the Western States, have Ixseu active in 
setting up and endowing such schools of agricultui’c either as 
parts of a State University or as independent institutions, and 
in the case of the best of these, such as tho.se of Wi‘'Consin and 
Illinois, the large sums spent in buildings and annual gi-auts are 
deemed to have been amply repaid to the StaU' b.y the iiuireaso 
in its production whether of tillage crops, or of IViiit, or of milk 
and cheese, or of other forms of food, 'riu; classes in these best 
agricultural colleges are attended l,)y crowds of ,stud<'uts, some 
of them middle-aged or elderly farmers ; while the Univer.sil ies 
also send their lecturers out through tiie country iuid supply 
from their head oflices inforaiation and advice to thos(' who ap- 
ply for it. Thus one may say that the idea that Agriculture in 
all its brancihes is a science, to be pursued with ('xac.t knowledgt' 
and by scientific methods, has now thorougldy laid iiold of tlus 
American mind, and is, in the North and W<'st, almo,st as fully 
realized liy the farmers as by the men of scieuce.^ 

Those now devolopmimts, including the enlargemcurt of tlio 
professional schools (inedicino, dentistry, and law) attaelied to 
the Universities, have of cour.se led to large increases in the 
teaching staff. The mimber^ of profes.sors a.nd instj’iict.ors of 
ail kinds rose from 7918 in 1889 to 30,034 in 1912. There lias 
also lieen a tendency to rai,se the salaries of the teachers, and 
in some few Universities the full professor now receives ■S.'iOOO 

' Though many of the so-called agricultural colleges are still far from having 
reached the level of those few mentioned above. .Some trenchant remarks on 
this subject may be found in the Eeport of the Caraegie Eoundation for 1909. 
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to StiOOO a yearJ But as a rule the remuneration allotted 
to presidents and teachers of all grades remains small when 
compared on the <me hand wdth the attaiimients now expected 
and on the other liand with the growing cost of hving.^ 

d'ho most (!onsi(l(!ral)lo improvement in the position of tlie 
professor has come from a private source. Mr. Andrew ( 'arin'git' 
has crciatod a fund witli jin annual income (in 1901)) (jf s.j00,000 
for tlie })urpo.se of iiroviding retiring allowances for professor, s 
in llujse llniv('r.sitie.s and ( lolleges in the United State.s, (’auada, 
and Newfoundland that comply with certain conditions pro- 
scriix'il, the, mo.st imirortant of which is that they are not to 
be under the control of any particular .sect or denomination, 
the trustees of the fund having a di.scretionary power to deter- 
mine how this principle is to Ixi applir«l in each particular case.® 
The rccfiiit development of the higher education Is, however, 
most conspicuous in the enornujus increase in the attendance of 
stutlonts. In 18R9-IS90 the t.otal number returned to the 
Bureau of Education as collcgiat(i and resident graduate students 
was 44,926 nnui and 10,761 woim'n. In 1910-11 the numbers 
were 169,026 men !ind 61,540 woiik'u, besides .several thou.sand 
students in 1 he eollegiah^ and graduate (h'partments of a diflVri'nt 
and much h'ss ailv:inc('d group of (iolhsgea for women. The 
actual number was lai'gcu', l)('caus(! thc're are e.ollegos which malce 
no return. But tlu'se figtiois ari' enough to sliow how rapid has 
Ijocn the growth in twcuity years, a growth whose rate is far 
in ('xeoss of the rate at which the population has grown, and 
which i.s twiet! us large foi- w(mien .students a.s for tire men. 
Of tlu! total uumb('r of stiuhmts who are receiving higlnjv ed\ica- 
tiou no accurate record is atlainablc, for though the Bureau of 
Education R('])ort. gives a total euroluiont of 608,166 in the pre- 
paratory, collegiate, graduate, and protessional dei)artment.s of 


‘111 Hai'vtird tlie miiximiim siiliiry is in llic Law Scliool $7,500, in other 
depjiitincnts ,^.5,500, but this iniixiinum is reached only after a nuinber of years’ 
service ns full iwofessor. 

' In 1008 oiie-tliird of the dcKroe-Kranting Universities paid their full pro- 
fessors ail average salary of loss than SIOOO a year, and only 20 paid an average of 
,18000 or over, only .5 paying an average salary of $3,500 or over. The .salaries of 
Assistant iirofe.ssora ai-e much lower, thoso of Iu.struc.ton) lower still. 

■Mn 1913 the total number of retiring allowances in force was 315, and 83 
widows' pensions, total annual disti'ibutioii being $.570, '123. 

The creation of this fund has had the incidental result of teiuiing to establish, 
not without proto,sts and nnmplaint.Si a sort of uuofFicial standard of excellence 
for colleges, and this “ by-pi'oduct ” ia deemed valuable. 
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the 605 Universities, Colleges, and technological schools that 
have made retuinis, it is quite impossible to say how juany of 
these arii receiving instruction of a true University tyi:)e. The 
institutions that make up the 606 enumerated are of all kinds 
and (Icseriirtions. Many are not above the grade of secondary 
schools, and it is impossible to draw tbe lino bel.wetai tiiem and 
those w-hieh give an instruction correspondiirg to tliai, of Univer- 
sities in Europe. Still, without venturing to form any juunerieal 
estimate of the students in institutions of the latter class, it is safe 
to say that they boar a larger proportion to the population of 
the United States than similar students do to the whole popula- 
tion in any other country. That is to say, Universities and 
technical or professional schools of the University level are more 
numerous and attract more students, not merely absolutely, 
but relatively to the v/hole coraimmity, than in the most ad- 
vanced of European countries. 

Of the quality of the instruction given it is even more difficult 
to speak in general terms than it is to fix the type to which each 
institution belongs. But the fact remains that the institutions 
are there and the students are there. The revenues grow ; the 
attendance grows. Quantity at hnist has been obtained. Of 
quality I shall speak later. 

Thi.s striking growth in the nimrber of students seems du<3 to 
two causes. One cause, operative all over the et)inif,ry, but 
perhaps most operative in the Western Btahjs, is I, In- sense that 
a knowledge of applied science has great practical value for 
many occupations, and especially for agricultum and for the 
various branches of engineering, and that it is therefore worth 
while “as a business proposition” to spend some years in ac- 
quiring that knowledge systematically rather than to Ix'gin prac- 
tical life on leaving school at fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
The other cause is that University education has l)e(;ome fash- 
ionable,^ and is more and more coming to be considered not a 
luxury for the fenv, nor a thing needed only by those who mean 
to enter one of the so-called “learned professions,” but a prep- 
aration for life with which all those who can afford llui mou(3y 
and the time ought to be furnished. Formerly young men 
intended for a business life seldom thought, exe.ept in two or 

‘ A degrnc! eonfeiTcd »t one of the few oldest and moat fnnioiis Unh'eraitica 
haa even a social value, especially. to a member of a “ new rich ’’ family which 
da, aa people say, " on the make.” 
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three of the older States, of going to college. Now they are 
just as likely to go as are any others. This is the most note^ 
worthy new feature of the last thirty yeans, and is also the most 
striking educational difference between America and Europe. 
A University education has m the United States ceased to be 
the privilege of the few. It is for all the world. 

The change is itself largely due to two economic facts. One 
is the rapid increase in the mraiber of per, sons mth incomes 
large enough to make it easy for them to send sons and daughters 
to college The other is the creation of State Universities, espe- 
cially in the Western States, in which instruction is provided at 
a very low charge. These have so much popularized the higher 
education that through their example and influence the afflux 
of students to all Colleges has increased It may be added that 
charges are everyivhere moderate, and that in the smal er towns 
of the West a student can lodge and board cheaply. Two 
other causes,' however, must not be ahogether omitted. Col- 
leges have profited by the modem passion for athletic competi- 
tion and the immense interest which the public tje in foo tball 
and baseball matches between the teams of different Uiiivot- 
sities Many a boy finds in these an incitement to University 
life which the desire for knowledge might have failed to provide. 
Nor can it bo denied that the rivalry, not only of denoramations 
but of particular places, even comparatively small places, has 
borne a part iu this iimnense multiplication of teaching institu- 
tions Each little city or even rural area thinks it a foathor m 
its cap to possess a college, and those who oivn real estate be- 
lieve that it raises tlie value of the land they have to sell. Once 
the college is established, its staff as well as the local people are 
eoiicerned to “boom” and “boost” it. So the resources ^of ad- 
vertising are called in, sometimes ivith a certain lack of the digmty 
which befits a seat of learning. Thus it happens, not only that 
colleges are established where they are not wanted, but that many 
students are drawn to them who ought to he preparing them- 
selves at school, including some whom nature has not blessed 
with the gifts needed to profit by the higher branches of edu- 

This increase has tended to give the Universities, and 
especially the larger ones, a much more prominent place in the 
life of the country than they formerly had. They have become 
objects of general interest. Questions affecting them are more 
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tho (iOi) Universities, Colleges, and technological schools that 
hiU'c miwh' returns, it is quite impossible to say how many of 
those arc receiving instrue-tion of a true University type. The 
institutions tliat make up the 606 enumerated are of all Muds 
and descriptions. Many are not above the grade of .secondary 
schools, and it is impo.ssible to draw the line between them and 
those which give an instruction corresponding to that of Univer- 
sities in Europe. Still, without ventuiing to fonn any numerical 
estimate of the .students in institutions of the latter class, it is safe 
to say that they beai- a larger proportion to the population of 
the United vStalcs thair similar students do to the whole popula- 
tion in any other country. That is to say, Universities and 
technical or profo.ssional .schools of the University level are more 
numerous and attract more students, not merely absolutely, 
but relatively to the whole community, than in the most ad- 
vanced of European countries. 

Of the quality of the instruction given it is even more difficult 
to speak in general terms tlian it is to fix the type to which each 
institution belongs. But tho fact remains that the institutions 
are there and the students arc there. The revenues grow : the 
attendance grows. Quantity at lea.st has been obtained. Of 
quality I shall speak later. 

This striking grovdh in the mmiber of students seems due to 
two causes. One cause, operative all over the country, but 
perhaps most operative in the Western States, is the sense that 
a Icnowledge of applied science has great practical value for 
many occupations, and especially for agricultme and for the 
various branches of engineering, and that it is therefore worth 
while “as a busine.ss proposition” to spend some years in ac- 
quiring that knowledge systematically rather than to begin prac- 
tical life on leaving school at fifteen or si-xteen years of age. 
The other cause is that University education has liecome fash- 
ionable,' and is more and more coming to bo con.sidered not a 
luxury for tho lew, nor a thing needed only by those Avho mean 
to enter one of tlie so-called “learned professions,” Imt a prep- 
aration for life with which all those wlio can afford the money 
and tlie time ought to lie furnished. Formerly young men 
iutendod for a business life seldom thought, except in two or 

‘ A degree conferred at one of the few oldest and most famous TJniver.sitie3 
has even a social value, especiiilly to a member of a ‘‘ new rich " family which 
is, as people say, " on the make." 
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three of the older States, of going to college. Now they are 
just as likely to go as are any others. This is the most note- 
worthy new feature of the last thii-ty years, and is also the most 
striking educational difference between America and Europe. 
A University education has in the United States ceased to be 
the privilege of the few. It is for all the world. 

The change is itself largely due to two economic facts. One 
is the rapid increase in the nimiber of laersons with incomes 
large enough to make it easy for them to send sons and daughters 
to college. The other is the ci'eation of State Unwersities, espe- 
cially in the Western States, in which instruction i.s provided at 
a very low charge. These have so much popularized the higher 
education that through their e.xample and influence the afflux 
of students to all Colleges has increased. It may be added that 
charges are everywhere moderate, and that in the smaller towns 
of the West, a student can lodge and board cheaply. Two 
other causes, however, must not be altogether omitted. Col- 
Ifiges have profited by the modern pas.sion for athletic competi- 
tion and the immense interest which the public take in football 
and baseball matches between the teams of different Univer- 
sities. Many a boy finds in thc,se an incitemeirt to University 
life which the desire for knowledge might have failed to provide. 
Nor can it be denied that the rivalry, not only of denominations 
but of particular places, even comparatively .small places, has 
borne a part in this immense multiplication of teaching institu- 
tions. Each little city or even rural area thinks it a feather in 
its cap to possess a college, and tho,se who owm real estate be- 
lieve that it raises the value of the land the5' have to sell. Once 
the college is established, its staff as well as the local people are 
concerned to “boom” and “boost” it. So the resource.s of ad- 
vertising are called in, sometimes with a certain lack of the dignity 
which befits a seat of learning. Thus it happens, not only that 
colleges are establi.shed where they are not wanted, but that many 
students are drawn to them who ought to be preparing them- 
selves at school, including some whom nature has not blessed 
with the gifts needed to profit by the higher bi-anches of edu- 
cation. 

This increase has tended to give the Universities, and 
especially the larger ones, a much more prominent place in the 
life of the country than they formerly had. They have become 
objects of general interest. Questions affecting them are more 
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;im}ily ilircussod in. iw'w.spMiK'rs aud magazhiert, and appear to 
lay more hold on the ati.eutioii of the eominuail.y at large (lam 
the ca-a' in England or perhaps in any European country. 
The ahimni of the greater Universities form associations, some 
few of wliich have branches in the chief cities of the, country, 
wliile othi'i’s are locally established. They meet from time to 
tiiiu!; aud wlnvu their Almu Makr eelebi'ates an annivi'vsary or 
oitens a new laiildiug or inaugurates a new President, they llnck 
to her, and givi' importanen to the festivity. They an; inclined 
— soinelimt's unduly inclined — to ’di.seourage innovations. 
The elder nmii wtt.s even in the dEjnsof Horace la,udator iemporis 
ucti, HP. pupi'o, and a reforming pre.sident sometimes finds the 
influence of lh(! alutnui to be a drag on his efforts. But they 
resporul generously when the University asks them to contribute 
to .some new object : indeed, it is largely through them that 
exteii.sion fimd.s are raised. In otic University the custom has 
grown up that etich shall c»u the completion of the 

twenty-fifth year from graduation oiler not less than $100,000 
(£20,000) to the Univeisity lii-asuiv 
With this rise in the importance of the American University 
its headship has come to be an office of enhanced dignity and 
influence. The man selected lor u is usually a person of literary 
or .scientific eminence, though he i.s also expected to possess 
administrative talents. H(' is now, in the larger Universities, 
almost always a lajuniui, and needs to have unusual energy and 
tact, for one of his chief duties is to travel hither and thither 
delivering public addresses, meeting the societies of the alumni 
of his University, and endeavouring, by a description of its de- 
sires and needs, to obtain furlher funds for its pui'po.ses. His 
liowcrs in tlie maiiagnincnt of the institution ami the selec- 
tion of profes.sor,s are much greater than tho.so of the }i(!ad 
of an I’lnglish or Scottish University. But ho is often also a, 
leading figure in the State, perhaps even in the Nation. No 
j jor.son.s in the country, hardly even the greate.st railway magiiate.s, 
are Ijetter known, and certainly none are more re.spected, than the 
.I’resideiits of tlie leading Univonsities. Much of course depends 
on pensonal qualities. The place will not give .strength to a 
u'fiak man. But if he be strong, the place doubles his oiipor- 
tunities for exerting his strength, and ensures a wide and 
attentive hearing for amdhing he may have to say. 

Although the terms ‘ ‘ University ” aud “ College ’ ’ continue to be 
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loosely used in, the United States, and although it is still difficult 
to draw lines dividing into classes the various institutions which 
bear these names, still it may be said that tlu'ee main tj'pes are 
now beginning to cmei’ge, to one or other of which all may be 
referred. 

The first includes the larger among the old degree-giving bodies 
of the Eastern States, such as Haiward, Yale, and Columbia, to 
which may be added some more recent institutions of private 
foundation, such as the University of Chicago, Cornell Uni- 
versity in New York, Stanford Univensity in California, and 
Washington University in St. Louis. All the.se were originally 
colleges giving imstruction of the old-fashioned kind in tiassic.s, 
mathematics, mul moral philosophy. They have* now suj)er- 
added to those subjects, fonnoiiy deemed to constiffitc a general 
liberal education, various professional and teehuical department.', 
as well as post-graduate courses in special but not professional 
subjects, the .students in which, taken all tog(‘ther, exceed in 
number tho.se punsuiug the coiuvse for the regular academic art.s 
or science degrees. In these institutions it is now tlie practice 
to use the term “ University” to denote the aggregate of all the 
various aforesaid schools and to restrict the term “College” to 
that central department which prepares students for some 
regular degree in the liberal arts, science, or philosophy. 

The institutions of this tyioe ai-e all (with minor difference.s 
in their constitutions) governed by bodies of tru.stees who per- 
petuate themselves by co-optation (rvith .sometimes the addition 
of persons representing the alumni) and they ai'e supported by en- 
dowments plm the sums which the students pay for instruction.'- 

The second tyi>e embraces Universities founded and supported 
wholly or mainly by a State. There are several of these in the 
Eastern States, such as the Universities of North Carolina,^ Vir- 
ghda, Vermont, and Maine. But the largest and most char- 
acteristic examples occur in the West, .such as the Universities 
of Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, lorva, Minnesota, California. 
There are in all 38 such State Universities, including three in 

* Cornell, however, i'fieeivi.'.s also a grant from the State of Now York, though 
not strictly a State University. 

® The State University of North Carolina, founded in 1789, seems to be the 
oldest .State institution of the modern type, though in several States, such aa 
Ma-asaeliusetto, Coimectieut, and Pcunsylvnnia, tlio logislfituri's h:irl granted 
(iliurters and money to Colleges whieli were or suhsequently boeanio self-govern- 
ing. See an interesting paper entitled The Onffin o/ Ameriraii Stale Cniversities 
by Ur. Elmer lUsworth Brown (Univ. of Calif. Publications, 1003). 
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Ohio, and the youthful Universities of New Mexico and Arizona. 
These resemble the first type in having an undergraduate de- 
partment giving a general liberal education, round which cluster 
a number of profe.s.sional and technical schools, the schools of 
medicine and agriculture being the most important, ’'riiey 
differ from the first type in being governed by a body, usually 
calhjcl ilc'gents, appointed by the State Government (generally 
by the legislature) and in being supported by annual or biennial 
grants from the revenues of the State, which has of course 
provided their buildings and apparatus. In a few of them 
instruction is gratuitous to citizens of the State ; in all it is 
supplied very cheaply to citizens and cheaply to all comers. 
Women .stmlents are admitted on equal terms with men. As 
respects instruction, they differ little from the Universities of 
the former type. Being State-supported, they are of course 
alisolutely undenominational. 

The third tyire is leas easy to describe, and is, indeed, rather a 
residual mass than a well-defined class. It includes those degree- 
granting bodies, most of them called Colleges but .some of them 
Universities (there being seldom any distinction in fact corre- 
sponding to the difference in name), which confine themselves 
wholly or mainly to the giving of a general liberal education 
without providing either post-graduate courses or professional 
departments. To this division belong a very few Eastern Col- 
leges of high rank and a large attendance of students — Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth, and Brown (in Rhode Island) are examples 
— which have not yet set up professional schools. Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore holds a peculiar position, for having 
begun witli post-graduate and professional schools it has now 
engrafted tlKU'eon an academic department. Here too wo must 
place those old New England colleges such as Williams, Am- 
herst, and Bowdoin, which, situated in small country towns, 
have adhered to the older traditions and devoted themselves 
chiefly to the preparation of students for the B.A. degree, 
whether in literary or in scientific courses. These latter 
Cullcges have as a rule remained, and have wished to remain, 
comparatively .small. They retain, and they well deserve, the 
(U'cilit of making their instruction thorough and of cultivating 
a strong social spirit among their alumni. From them have 
come many of the strongest intellects and characters of the 
last generation. In this division we must also place the large 
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number of small Colleges in the Middle, the Southern, and 
the Westenr Stat<;s, most of which pro\dde only the regular 
undergraduate CfHirse, though a very few have begun to de- 
velop special departments, especially of a technical kind. Most 
of these arc; connected with some denomination, those of llie 
Roman Catliolic, Methodist, Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
and Baptist bodies being the most numerous, but students of all 
persuasions are freely admitted to them. There are such great 
differences among them both as regards the size and qualifications 
of the staff, the attendance of students, and the standard 
of instruction that no general statements can be made'. Com- 
paratively few, however, have ait attendance ex(!ceding’ 500; 
many miglit be classed rather with upper secondary schools 
than with Universities ; some can scarcely be called efficient 
even a.s schools. Some few, such as the Iowa College at Grin- 
nell, resemble the small Colleges of New England, such as Am- 
herst, in the thoroughness of their academic work ; and it is to 
be desired that this useful order was more largely represented in 
the West. As has been already observed, Colleges of this third 
type now spring up less frequently than formerly, and we may 
conjecture that in the West and South the weakest among 
them will either die out, or fraiildy admit themselves to be no 
more than secondary schools, or possibly be affiliated to some 
strong State University, while the richest and strongest will 
grow into institutions of the first type. Denominational senti- 
ment is a less powerful force now than it was fifty years ago, 
so the State University, vith its conspicuous visibility and its 
eonunaud of money, begins to dwarf all but the best endowed 
Universities of private foundation. 

It was noted in the preceding chapter that the. old system of 
prescribed course.s for degi'ees limited to a few subjects, taken in 
regular order, had about 1880 begun to break up and disappear 
in nearly all the Universities. The process went on briskly 
after 1890, until, in some institutions, a student might attend 
lectures and offer himself for examination in any one. or more 
of the numerous subjects taught. The subjects need not have 
any relation to one another, the selection of a pres{iril)cd number 
among them being left entirely to his personal tastes. After 
a Avhile a reaction set in against this “unchartcred freedom.” 
Much debate followed as to the desiral.)ility of prescril)ing a 
certain small number of regular curricula, either for the whole 
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or at least for the first year, or first two years, of the stiulents’ 
four years of residence. Great diversity stiil exists, both in 
opinion and in practice: indeed, the present situation is, if not 
chaotic, yet evidently transitional. Only two things are pretty 
clear ; the first that the general tendency i.s at present away 
from the extreme form of what is called the elective system ; the 
second that nothing like the rigidity of the old curriculum will 
reappear. Probably, -while some Universities may continue to 
allow the widest freedom, the bulk will arrange some four, five, 
or six groups or curricula suited to different tastes and capaci- 
ties, or will permit the student a choice, within certain limits, 
or subject to tin; approval of some members of the faculty en- 
trusted with tlie duty of advising. 

Controversies, similar to those ■with which Europe is fa- 
miliar, are carried on regarding the respective values of various 
subjects of study. But the main i.s.sue between the ancient 
classics verms the natural sciences and so-called “modern sub- 
jects” has been practically decided in favour of the latter. Latin 
and (still more) Greek are, e.specially in the West, vanisliing 
quantities. Less than 10 per cent of all the students in the 
Universities and Colleges acquire an effective knowledge of the 
former, less than 2 per cent of the latter language, under- 
standing by “effective knowledge” the ability to read a previ- 
ously unseen but easy Latin or Greek passage two years after 
graduation, If Universitie.s of the first type only were taken, 
the percentage would be larger, yet even in them small. Efforts 
are being made to restore the study of the ancient authors to 
their proper place in the scheme of a truly liberal education, 
But in America, as in Europe, the stream runs strong towardrs 
those branchi's of instruction deemed most directly useful for 
gainful occupations. Even in Europe, where traditions are 
more powerful than in America, it is hard to convince persons 
who have not themselves either a knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages or a taste for letters and for liistory, of what is callcid the 
“cultural vahie” of a knowledge of ancient literature. Philo- 
.sophieal courses have in America dc'.clined kss tlian classical; 
and history, which does not usually require a knowledge of 
ancient languages, holds its o-wn. It is indeed one of the sub- 
jects for which a comparatively ample provi.sion is made in 
Universities both of the first and of the second of tlie, ahovo- 
mentioned types. The number of persons teaching it in all the 
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rn.ivt'vsilii's nitd imirtt, l)t^ rockuui'il l)y Iniudn'ds, indf'i'd, 

by m;iiiy liimdriidH. Il is, huwi'ver, towiinls .scu'utific subjci'ts, 
and cspcfiall.y towiirds ti])p)i('d S(!ieii(:(.i, Lliat tlin diil’li is 
siroip^esl. Tlui saiiio i.ondenoy 7 Droviiils in Enrojin, and seems 
likely to continiKj for ti j^ood while to come. 

The graduate .schools mentioned in the jn'cccdinp,' (’hai)lcr 
a.s novelti<'.> iuive imiiicnsely expanded. Johns Tlopkiu.s has 
the honour of Iiaving led the waj' ; and now .such scdiools have 
been crealetl in most of the greater Univensities, a notable in- 
stance in wliii.-h th(i educational spirit and enterprise of Anicri- 
caiis hav(^ ouf stripped tlie conservatism or the poverty of Eng- 
lish and Scottish seats of learning. It may, howevt'r, 1 lo doubt cil 
whether it would not have been better if some at least of 
the Universities which h.avo founded the.Sf‘ schools had, instead 
of attempting to spread thein.selves over a large v.ariety of .sub- 
jects, eaeli confined itself to a few only, on which its re.sourcc,s 
might have been concentrated. Some few Univcirsities may 
command revenues large enough to enaldo tln'in to eover tlte 
wliole field of knowledge, but in others tlie sfiirit of rivalry in- 
duces the spending, in efforts to do many things imperfectly, 
the money winch might better have been employed in doing 
a few tilings ' thoroughly. The Academic Department must 
of course make full provision for all the general academic sub- 
jects ; and to specialize a University, on its general teaching 
side, would be to narrow it, and to lose the benefit that comes 
from the minghng of minds pursuing different brandies of 
scholarship or scientific enquiry. But more might be done 
for advanced study in particular subjects if one lTniver.sity de- 
voted itself chiefly to one gi'oup of subject.s, another to anotlna-, 
so that the graduate student might re.sort to an institution 
which had gathered together the most .eminent teacliens and 
investigators in the line he desired to follow, and had pro- 
vided the most complete laboratory or apparatus. The coun- 
tiy is so large that there would always be several Universities 
dedicated to each group, so that none would enjoy a monopoly, 
yet the benefits incident to division of labour and special- 
ization of function would follow. Nearly all the .scientific Avork 
of the country, except that directly connected with inv(;nfions 
of practical commercial value, is done in the Universities and 
the need for strengthening re, search departments begins Lo bo 
more and more recognized. 
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It, may be added that in this, as in some other respects, tliere is 
at present less diversity lietweeir American Universities than the 
European visitor who sees the vastness of the country, the dif- 
ferent economic conditions of its different parts, and the different 
elements in its population has been led to expect. Oxford and 
Cambridge are more unlike either the Scottish Universities or 
tlic new Uuivc'i'sities in Manchester and Liverpool, than any 
American University is to any other, for although the appli- 
ances are generally (not always) inferior in the newer parts of 
the country, although the students are lc.ss well prepared and 
possibly rougher in externals in some districts than in others, 
still the educational habits and views of policy and methods of 
instruction are essentially similar all over the country. This is 
a natural result of the long course of historical development 
in Britain, as compared with the shorter time during which the 
higher education has been developing itself in the New World, 
but it suggests the wish that American Universities may in 
time I similarly differentiate themselves from one another, for 
there is in variety a sort of richness helpful to the thought and 
imagination of a great country. 

The restless activity of our time has further di.splayed itself in 
the University Extension Movement, which, coming a little later 
than it did in England, has reached even larger proportions. 
It was felt that something ought to be done for those who could 
not spare the time to follow a regular degree course, as well as 
for tho.se whose previous training had not qualified them to ma- 
triculate. Of the many institutions which are doing this work, 
twenty-three State Universities offer general extension work, 
and fifteen of these have organized departments for the purpose'. 
Correspondence study has been found valuable for students 
living in rural areas which lecturers cannot easily reach. Borne 
Universities, notably the great one at Chicago, have e,staljlished 
summer schools to which great numbers of students resort who 
liave not time for a regular four years’ course. It is believed 
that these extension methods have been helpful to the elenuMi- 
tary teachers and are serving to bring the teaching profession of 
a Btate into closer touch with the leading Universities, a tiring 
]rroliLable to both.* They throw, however, a heavy burden on 

‘ Tim Uiiivorslties tmcl ColleRos in and near Boston have ori'anizod a <ami- 
biiH'd .system of courses and offer the degree of A.A. to those who attain a lier- 
tain standard. 
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the University staff, which is already so hard worked as to 
Irave insuflicifniit time I'or study and research. 

The nuinlx'f of women .students has increased fiHlc'r tlian 
tJiat of iii(>u find fast.or in the West than in the other part.-' of 
tlic i;ountry. In the University of Illinois the iircrpoj'tion of 
one-fourth is sic'adih' luaintained, hut in Cliicaso (he attend- 
ance of women liear.s a higher ratio. All State Univeisitie.s 
are coeduealioirai, though fears are expressed tlmt as these 
instituticms become more fasliionalile places of ro.sorl i( may 
jrrove less easy to maintain that spirit of hard work wlii(!h 1ms 
hitherto prevented questions of college di.scipliiie from cainsing 
trouble. There is even some talk of est.abli, slung s(‘parat<' 
departments Cor women in the State Ihiiverslties. In the 
East coeducation does not make tvay. Ihircmls prefer to send 
their daughters to colleges for women ordy, and three colleges 
which taught men and women together have reecuitlj" ceased 
to do so.^ So far, the women are said to have shown more 
assiduity and zeal in their studies than the men. A sort of 
differentiation is visible in tire fact that %\liile men prefer 
science as practically serviceable, women favour the courses in 
languages and history, and keep going, in the West, the classes 
in Latin and Greek. As the public schools in the North and 
West are chiefly staffed by female teachers, who in some States 
are five-sixths or even more of the total number of instructors, 
this equal right of access to the Universities does much for the 
teaching prof e,ssion. 

Among the minor changes of the last twenty 5'-cars it is not 
without interest to note that the grondh of an lesthetic spirit 
among the educated classes has led some Universities to 
erect handsome buildings in medimval or post mediteval styles. 
Washington University at St. Louis has followed the tyires of 
English college architecture -with felicity; the University of 
Chicago has reproduced the hall of Christ Church, O.xford and 
the tower of Magdalen College. Stanford University, near 
San Francisco, has beautiful cloisters and lecture rooms of a 
colonial Spanish type ; and the University of California has 
half erected, half carved out of the hillside, a Greelc theatre 
modelled on that at Epidaurus which has preserved the ad- 
mirable acoustic properties of the, original. So too, the facuKies 
of nearly all the greater Universities liav(! now blossomed out 
* One of those hius provided ii BcxMiratu oollcge for women. 
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into ii vsn'icty of gowns and a still richer and more In'illiiinf, 
Viii'ii'ty of colourod Iannis worn upon solemn academic, occa- 
sions. The ('fleet when a long procession, clad in nil llie colours 
of tlif! rainbow, wind.s across the green spaces of the college 
cami)us und{>r the shade of spreading trees has been such as to 
silenc(‘ the cavils of those who condemned this departure from 
democratic siraj^licity. It is an innovation which even the 
alumni do not disapprove. 

'I'hrcf! other (pn.'stions besides that relating to curricula and 
the range of choice allowed to students, have of recent years 
begun to claim the attention of those who direct University 
policy. 

Oin^ of these is the increased passion for athletic competitions, 
especially in football and baseball, and, to a much smaller 
extent, in rowing. The ordinary undergraduate plays games far 
less than does the (jrdinary hlnglish youth at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and as little as the ordinary youth in a Scotch or German 
University. But he is incomparably more interesttjcl in the 
performauct'S of his College team when it competes with that of 
. another University. The members of the team arc the heroes 
of their time. The contests somc'times draw fifty or sixty thou- 
sand .spectators and e\cit(' inis lonate curiosity over the coun- 
try, among womi'n not le-is than among men ; and while the long 
list of hurts, not rarely fatal, received in these contests leads to 
protests against the roughness of the way in wliich football is 
played, some college presidents declare that the preoccupa- 
tion of the undergraduate with these games has reduced the 
attention, not too great before, which is given to .study. But 
these eontesta continue to be the most conspicuous, and to many 
the most attratdive, feature of University life, especially in the 
Eastern State.s, where the rival claims of learning might be 
thought to have a better chance than in the strenuously 
practical and fie rcebr competitive West. 

Another topic of discussion is the possibility of creating in 
those Universities which have grown very large something in 
tlu' nature of the residential Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is tliought that these might furnish social groups of a size 
favourable, to tlie formation of friendships and the cremation of 
a sort of (iuasi-dome.stic life. The idea has not yet had time 
to strilic root, but if it does, benefactors to give effect to it will 
be found, for the Universities have now lunong their alumni 
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a great many rich men who care on the lookout for mt'an.s of 
s[)('iuling' I, heir fortunes on purposes useful in themselves, and 
calculated to perpetuate their names. 

The tliii'd question touches a more vital point. Iir the pro- 
fe,«sional and s<!ientific and post-gi'caduate departments of Uiii- 
v('rsities, diligciKic and interest on the part of tlie stiahnits are 
tluj rule. They have entered in order to fit them, selves for their 
future ;iv( cations, and they apply themselve.s steadily, throw- 
ing their force into work which they feel to be for their practiced 
benefit . But in the so-called “ College,” or academic part of the 
institution, that which give.s a general liberal education, whether 
in languages or philosophy or history or natural science, things 
are said to be otherwise. The average undergraduate, espe- 
cially the son of well-to-do parents, is now described as being more 
absorbed in social life and its amusemKuts than in the subjects 
in which he is lectured and on which he is examim'd. Hc' doe,s no 
more than is absolutely needed to got his degree. The man 
who enjoys his work and follows it con amove is the exception. 
That intellectual stimulation which a University ought to give 
is received by comparatively few ; tliat atmosphere of keen and 
eager thought which ought to pervade all the more vigorous 
minds is, if not wanting, yet comparatively faint. 

To these criticisms, those who know Oxford and Cambridge 
sometimes add another, viz. that there is not a sufficiently close 
relation between teacher and student whereby the latter is influ- 
enced and stimulated privately as well as in class lectures. 
Many of the teachers are young men — the in.structors (as 
distinct from the full professors) are nearly all so. Yet it is 
alleged that the want of something re-seinloling a college and 
something in the nature of a tutorial system prevents the teach- 
ers from getting into personal touch with the students as indi- 
viduals as they do in the older English Universities, though to 
be sure neither in Scotland nor in Germany.^ 

How far either of these allegations is true, I am not able 
to determine. But this at least seems certain, that in most 
ITnive-rsities, including the oldest and greatest in the Eastern 
States, intellectual distinction in the work of the college is 
little sought by ambitious spirits, and little valued by their 
companions, A prominent athlete is a far more brilliant and 
honoured figure than the man most distinguished in tlu^ studies 
* Excopt of coui'.sc; in wliiit is culled iu Gcrinauy the Seminar. 
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of the plact!. Undergraduates declare that the assiduous stu- 
dent, f'ven if there be nothing of the bookworm about him, is 
apt to i)e looked down upon as a dull and plodding fellow. 
And a further point of imlikeness to English and Scotch con- 
ditions appears in the fact that nobody seems to think he 
will get any better .start in his i^rofession by having done well 
at college ; nor when references are made to men who have 
won success or fame in after life, does one hear anything said 
about their University careers, though statistical enquiries 
have shown that the proportion of suceesse.s in life is 
much larger among those who did in fact apply themselves 
to their studies. ^ In England there are of course many 
undergraduates, pcahaps a half, who neglect their work, and 
others who, though they do .study, are moved less by love of 
knowledge than for the sake of getting a degree sufficiently 
high to help them forward in their future profession. Still 
there are also many who are really interested, and care far 
more for their studies than they do for the amusement.s of the 
place. Among nearly all the men of talent the desire to achieve 
distinction is strong, and the men who achieve it are marked out 
among their fellows. Accordingly those who in the American 
Universities regret what they think the deficient interest taken 
by undergraduates in their studies and the preponderating 
attraction of intn’-imivcrsity contests in such games as football, 
have begun to canvas the question whether the introduction 
of honour courses and of competitions for literary and scientific 
distinctions may not be needed. Observers from other coun- 
tries have long expected that such a debate would some day 
arise, and await with curiosity its issue. 

One who surveys the progi-ess of the United States during 
the last fifteen or twenty years finds nothing more sig- 
nificant than the growth of the Universities in number, in 
wealth, and in the increased attendance of students from ail 
ranks of life. They have become national and popular in a 
sense never attained before in any country. This growth is not 
due to any set purpose; and in it the National government 

1 Diatirictlon in a pi-ofossioual sclinnl (law .and mndiniuc) in a fnw oF thn 
greatest Univetaities is. however, supposed to help a man in his start in pro- 
fessional life, and in some few Universities there are honours to be Won bj'; com- 
petition. Harvard so awai-ds scholarships, and the number of those who though 
they obtain the honour do not receive, because they do not need, the emolu- 
ment, practically equals that of those to whom the stipend is paid. 
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has had no hand.^ For nearly a century it was a quite sponta- 
neous gru^vtll, due to private liberality and denominational zeal, 
since it is only within the last few decade, s that the State 
LegisiaOires have thrown themselves effectively into the work. 
Effective as their action has been, it has been done without 
concert, and seldom upon any fixed plan, so the State Univer- 
sities have enjoyed a large freedom of natural development and 
have, taking them all in all, suffered little more from govern- 
mental control than have those which depended on pihmte 
liberality or on the payments made by students. 

In some ways they would all, both State and private institu- 
tions, have profited by a little more, not indeed of uniformity, yet 
of systematic direction and regulation. There has been much 
wa.ste of effort and of money in planting several weak colleges 
where one strong one would have rendered better service. 
Weakness has meant acquiescence in a low standard of entrance 
requirements (hard anjhmv to avoid in the newer States where 
secondary schools are still insufficient in number and tiuality), 
in imperfect teaching, in degrccis which Avitness to no high level 
of attainment. This has been specially unfortunate as respects 
the profes-sion of medicine, where the maintenance of a high 
level is essential for the safety of the whole community. Some 
of the American medical schools are equal to any in Europe, l)ut 
some are far below the level of any recognized ' in England, 
France, or Gel•man3^“ The abundance of Colleges and Uni- 
versities Avhose pcrfoi’mances are obviously mediocre has natu- 
rally lowered among the people at large the conception of 
what a Univensity ought to be and achieve, and the eagerness 
of rival institutions to .secure students has led not only to super- 
ficiality but to a preference of the subjects most attractive to the 
practical mind and a corresponding undervaluing of those whose 
virtue lies in the general intellectual cultivation they give. 

Nevertheless, Awth all these defects the Universities and 
Colleges have, taken as a whole, rendered an immensfj service. 

* Except of course in respect of the land grants niude by Congre.ss to the 
States for University and agricultural education. Latterly, moreover, the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington has rendered valuable help to Agricultural 
State Oollngc.s. 

The Carnegie Foundation Report for 1909 observes, “ There are in this 
country nior(3 medical schools than in all Europe, and these schools have turned 
upon the public a far larger number of physicians than are needed, the majority 
ill trained and educated, the imperative need being now not more medical schools 
but fewer and better ones,” p. 01. 
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'riu'\' htsvc hvvJiisht iustructiou wtliin the reach of every boy 
;uui sirl of t'vcry class. They receive a larger proportion of the 
yoiitlil'ul po]nilation than do any similar institutions in any 
other country. The3^ are resorted to hardly loss l.\y tlioso who 
moaii lo iroad the paths of oonnncrcc or iudii.stiy than by those 
who prepare themselves for a learnetl profe.ssiou. Tlu',y luive 
turned a University course from being the luxury which it has 
In'cii in the Old viha-ld into being almost a necessary of life. 
And they have so expanded their educalionai .sclu'me as to 
])rovidc (in Ihe larger institutions) instructirtu in almost every 
suhji'ct ill which men and women are likely to ask for it. 

Bo far then as Quantity goes, Avhether (piantity and variety 
of utteiidanoe or quantity and variety of instruction, nearly 
all that the neerls of tlie time and the countiy demand has been 
attained. 

Quality is of course another matter. In education, iraprove- 
in(.'nt,s in quality do not always keep pace ivith increase in quan- 
tity, and often follmv with .sadly lagging steps. Nevertheless, 
they do generally tend to follow. No doubt the first and easier 
thing for an ambitious institution is to devote itself to material 
improvements, to enlarge its buildings and it.s library, its scien- 
tific apparatus, even its gymnasium.' 'Wlien money is spent 
on these things tlie result can be seen, and even the least in- 
structed vi.sitors are impressed. To secure more able, more 
learned, more inspiring teachers, and by theiir help to improve 
the instruction given and the standard of attainment which a 
degree represents is a slower and more diflicult task. Yet 
liere, too, the natural tendency is upward, and the emulation 
of these numerous and aspiring bodies helps that tendency. 
When one University has made evident its excellence by the 
work of its teachers and by the kind of men it turns out, others 
fed I hoy must try to reach its level by similar methods. 

Tlie things which the most judicious friends of the Universi- 
ties (including many of their Presidents) hold to be now most 
needed, wouhl .appear to be the following : — 

(1) The, development in each region of the countiy — by 
whicdi I mean in <'ach populous State or in each group of less 
populous Stales — of at least one University which may serve as 
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a model to the others in that section, setting before them in 
a tangible form the organs of activity and the excellences of 
arrangement and method which a first-rate place of education, 
learning, and research ought to possess. In some parts of the 
country tinsre arc several Universities so much ahead of others 
that they arc ab'cady being taken as patterns. In other parts 
none such yet exi.st. 

(2) As a irKnin.s to the above end, there is required a higher 
scale of salarj(;s for the teaching staff. This is no doubt needed 
in European countries also, but in those countries the attractions 
which other careers have for a man of energy are seldom so 
great as in the United States, and the co.st of living is neither so 
high nor rising so rapidly. 

(3) It is felt that there ought to be a stronger pulse of intellec- 
tual life among the undergraduates in the “ College ” or Academic 
department. They are not generally idle or li.stless, but ratlier, 
like most young Americans, alert and active in temperament. 
Their conduct is usually good ; in no country are vices 
less common among students. But those who are keenly 
interested either in their particular studies or in the “things of 
the mind” in general are comparatively few in number. Ath- 
letic competitions and social pleasures claim the larger part of 
their thoughts, and the University does not seem to be giving 
them that taste for intellectual enjoyment which ought to be 
acquired early if it is to be acquired at all. 

(4) The conception of a general liberal education, the ideal 
of such an education as something which it is the function of a 
University to give in order to prepare men for life as a whole, 
over and above the preparation required for any particular walk 
of life, is described as being in some institutions insufficiently 
valued and imperfectly realized. Those whose views I am set- 
ting forth admit that professional and other special schools 
can give, and often do give, an effective training of the men- 
tal jrowers in the course of the special instruction, they impart. 
What they miss is that largeness of view and philosophic habit 
of thouglit which the study of such subjects as literature, phi- 
losophy, and history is fitted to implant when these subjects are 
taught in a broad and stimulating way. In short, the pressure 
of the practical subjects and of the practical spirit in handling 
these subjects, is deemed to be unduly strong. 

How far the criticisms summarized under the two last heads 
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as nuide by competent American observers are generally appli- 
cable, I mil not attempt to detenninc. They are given because 
they are made by persons entitled to be heard. Tliis, however, 
may be said, that forces and tendencies ai'e discernible all over 
the country which cannot but work for raising the level of in- 
struction and diffusing more widely those educational ideals 
which the best I'epresentatives of University progress already 
cherish. 

Foreign critics often say, and some domestic critics have 
echoed the censure, that what is chiefly admired in America is 
Bigness, things being measured by their size or by what they 
cost. This quantitative estimate finds little place in the Univer- 
sities. With very few exceptions, the teaching staff are not 
thinking of size, nor of money, except so far as it helps to extend 
the usefulness of their institution. All the better men, and not 
merely the ablest men, but the good average men, feel that it is 
the mission of a University to seek and find and set forth the 
real values. It has been well said by one of the most acute and 
large-minded of all recent visitors to the United States ^ that 
nowhere in the world do University teachers feel more strongly 
that the first object of their devotion is Truth. They are of all 
classes in the country that which is least dazzled by wealth, least 
governed by jnaterid considerations. No wealth-seeker would, 
indeed, choose such a profession. To one who looks back over 
the last twenty years, the Universities seem to have grown not 
only in their resources and the number of their students, but also 
in dignity and influence. They hold a higher place in the eyes 
of the Nation, They have almost entirely escaped any delete- 
rious contact either with politics or with those capitalistic groups 
whose power is felt in so many other directions.^ Through the 
always widening circle of their alumni they are more closely in 
touch than ever before with all classes m the community. The 
European observer can express now with even more conviction 
than he could twenty years ago the opmion that they constitute 
one of tlie most powerful and most pervasive forces working for 
good in the country. 

' Professor Dr. Lamprccht of Leipzig in his Amerikana. 

* The e-Yceptioiis to this general statement are so rare as to emphasize the faot 
that it is almost nniversally true. 
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TH3D CHURCHES AND THE CLERGY 

In examining the National government and the State govern- 
ments, we have never once had occasion to advert to any eccle- 
siastical body or question, because with such matters govern- 
ment has in the United States absolutely nothing to do. Of all 
the differences between the Old World and the New this is per- 
haps the most salient. Half the wars of Europe, half the internal 
troubles that have vexed European States, from the Monophysite 
controversies in the Roman Empire of the fifth century down to 
the Kulturkampf in the German Empire of the nineteenth, have 
arisen from theological differences or from the rival claims of 
Church and State. This whole vast chapter of debate and strife 
has remained virtually unopened in the United States. There 
is no Established Church. All religious bodies are absolutely 
equal before the law, and unrecognized by the law, except as 
voluntary a,s.sociations of private citizens. 

The Federal Constitution contains the following prohibi- 
tions : — 

Art. VI. ■ No religious test shall ever be I’equired as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States. 

Amendment I. Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free e.xercise thereof. 

No attempt has ever been made to alter or infringe upon these 
provisions. They affect the National government only, placing 
no inhibition on the States, and leaving the whole subject to their 
uncontrolled discretion, though subject to the general guaran- 
tees again, st oppression. ■ 

Every State constitution contains provisions generally simi- 
lar to the above. Most declare that every man may worship 
God according to his own conscience, or that the free enjoyment 
of all religious sentiments and forms of worship shall be held 
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sacred ; ' most also provide that no man shall be compelled to 
support or attend any church ; some forbid the creation of an 
established church, and many the showing of a preference to any 
particular sect ; while many provide that no money shall ever 
be drawn from the State treasury, or from the funds of any 
municipal liody, to be applied for the. benefit of any church or 
sectarian institution or denominational school. Thirty-three 
constitutions, including those of the six most recently admitted 
States, forbid any religious test to be required as a qualifica- 
tion for office ; .some declare that this principle extends to all 
civil right.s ; some specify that rcligiou.s belief is not to affect 
a mau’.s competence as a witness. But in several States there 
still exist qualifications wmrth noting. Vermont and Delaware 
declare tliat every .sect ought to maintain some form of religious 
worship, and Vei-mont adds that it ought to observe the Lord’s 
Day. Six Southern States exclude from office any one who 
denies the exi.stence of a Supreme Being. Besides the.se six, 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee pronounce a man ineligible for 
office who does not believe in God and in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. Maryland and Arkansa,s even make 
such a person incompetent as a juror or witness.^ Religious 
freedom has been generally thought of in America in the form 
of freedom and equality as between different sorts of Christians, 
or at any rate different sorts of theists; persons disclaiming 
any kind of religion have till recently been extremely few every- 
wdiere and practically unknown in the South. The neutrality of 
the State cannot therefore be said to be theoi-etically complete.® 

Tn earlier day.s the States were very far from lieiiig neutral. 
Rhode Island indeed, whose earliest settlers were secedei's 
from Massachu.setts, stood from the first for Ihi; ])riiH;i]fio 
of complete religious freedom and the detacilnnout of .Christian 
communities from all .secular power or secular control. Roger 
Williams, the illustrious founder of thi.s little State, wms one of 
those few to whom this principle was revealed wlien the great 

‘ Four .Sttrtos proviclf! that thU declaration is not to la; l,akcn i.o ('xoiso In-caches 
of the public poace, many that it shall not excu.qe acts of licentiousne.sa, or justify 
practices inconsistent with the peace and safety.of the State, and three that no 
ptn-son i=:liall disturb nthers.iu their religious worship. 

4 Full details hn the.se points will be found in Mr. Stim.son’s valuable collec- 
tion entitled American Statute Law. 

4 Idalio disfranchises all polygamists or .advoeatas of polygamy ; but Mor- 
monism is attacked not so ranch as a religion as in respect of its socual features and 
hiBrarohioal character; 
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mass of C’hristians were still iu bondage to tlie ideas of the 
Middle Ages. But the other two States of old New England 
began with a sort of Puritan theocracy, and excluded from some 
civil rights persons who stood outside the religious community. 
Congregationalism was the ruling faith, and Roman Catholics, 
Quakers, and Baptists were treated w-ith great severity. The 
early constitutions of several States recognized wdiat was vir- 
tually a State church, requiring each locality to provide for and 
support the public worship of God. It was not till 1818 that 
Conneoticut in adopting her new constitution placed all reli- 
ious bodies on a level, anfl left the maintenance of churches to 
the voluntary action of the faithful. In Massachusetts a tax 
for the support of the Congregationalist churches was imposed 
on all citizens not belonging to some other incorporated reli- 
gious body until 1811, and religious equality was first fully recog- 
nized by a constitutional amendment of 1833. In Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Maryland, Protestant Episco- 
pacy was the estalilished form of religion till the Revolution, 
wlien undtir the impulse of the democratic spirit, and all the 
more heartily because the Anglican clergy were prone to Toryism 
(as attachment to the British connection was called), and 
because, at least in Virginia, there had been some persecution of 
Nonconformists, all religious distinctions were abolished and 
special ecclesiastical piivileges withdrawn. In Pennsylvania 
no church was ever legally established. In New York, however, 
first the Dutch Reformed, and afterwards the Anglican Church 
had in colonial days enjoyed a measure of State favour. What 
is remarkable is that in all these cases the disestablishment, if 
one may call it by that name, of the privileged church was ac- 
cioinplished with no great effort, and left very little rancour 
behind. In the South it seemed a natural outcome of the 
Revolution., In New England it came more gradually, as the 
necessary result of the political development of each common- 
^vealth, The ecclesiastical arrangements of the States were not 
inwoven with the pecuniary interests of any wealthy or socially 
dominant class; and it was felt that equality and democratic 
doctrine generally were too palpably opposed to the inainteumice 
of anyprivileges in religious matters to be defensible in argument, 
liow'ever, both in Connecticut and Massachusetts there "was a 
politi(‘al struggle over the irrocess of disestablishment, and the 
Congregationalist ministers predicted evils from a change winch 
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they afterwards admitted to have turned out a blessing to their 
own churehes. No voice has ever since been raised in favour 
of reverting — I will not say to a State establishment of religion 
— but even to any State endomnent or State regulation of 
ecclesiastical bodies. It is accepted as an axiom by all Americans 
that the civil power ought to be not only neutral and impartial 
as between different forms of faith, but ought to leave these 
matters entirely on one side, regarding them no more than it 
regards the artistic or literary pursuits of the citizens.* There 
seem to be no two opinions on this subject in the United 
States. Even the Protestant Episcopal clergy, who are in many 
ways disposed to admire and feel with their brethren in England ; 
even the Roman Catholic bishops, whose creed justifies the 
enforcement of the true faith bj'' the secular arm, assure the 
European visitor that if State establi.shment were offered them 
they would decline it, preferring the freedom they enjoy to any 
advantages the State could confer. Every rcligiou.s community 
can now organize itself in whatever way it pleases, lay down its 
own rules of faith and discipline, create and administer its 
own system of judicature, raise and apply its funds at its uncon- 
trolled discretion. A church established by the State would not 
be able to do all these things, because it would also be controlled 
by the State, and it would be exposed to the envy and jealousy 
of other sects. 

The only controversies that have arisen regarding State 
action in religious matters have turned upon the appropriation 
of public funds to charitable institutions managed by some par- 
ticular denomination. Such appropriations are expressly pro- 
hibited in the constitutions of some States. But it may happen 
that the readiest way of promoting some benevolent public 
purpose is to make a grant of money to an institution already 
at work, and succes.sfully serving that purpose. As this reason 
may sometimes be truly given, so it is also sometimes advanced 
where the real motive is to purchase the political support of the 
denomination to which the institution belongs, or at least of its 
clergy. In some State.s, and particularly in New York, State 
or city legislatures have often been charged with giving money 

^ Thorfi was, howovut', for some time, a movement, led, I think, hy some 
Baptist and Methodist ministera, for obtaining the insertion of the luuue of God 
in the Federal Constitution. Those who desu’ed this held that tlio instrument 
would bo thereby in a nmniicr sanctified, and a distinct national roeoguitioii of 
theism expressed. 
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to Roman Catholic institutions for the sake of securing the 
Catholic vote.‘ In these cases, however, the money always 
purports to be voted not for a religious but for a philanthropic 
or educational purioose. No ecclesiastical body would be strong 
enough to obtain any grant to its general funds, or any special 
immunity for its ministers. The passion for equality in reli- 
gious as well as secular matters is everjn\diere too strong to be 
braved, and nothing excites more general disapprobation than 
any attempt by an ecclesiastical organization to interfere in 
politics. The suspicion that the Roman Catholic church uses 
its power over its members to guide their votes for its purposes 
has more than once given rise to strong anti-Catholic or (as 
they would bo called in Canada) Orange movements, such as 
that which at the end of the nineteenth century figured largely 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois under the name of the 
American Protective Association. So the hostility to Mormon- 
ism was due not merely to the practice of polygamy, but also 
to the notion that the hierarchy of the Latter Day Saints con- 
stitutes a secret and tyrannical imperhmi in imperio opposed to 
the genius of democratic institutions. 

The refusal of ' the civil power to protect or endow any form 
of religion is commonly represented in Europe as equivalent 
to a declaration of contemptuous indifference on the part of 
the State to the spiritual interests of its people. A State recog- 
nizing no church is called a godless State ; the disestablishment 
of a church is described as an act of national impiety. Nothing 
can be farther from the American view, to an explanation of 
which it may be well to devote a few lines. 

The abstention of the State from interference in matters of 
faith and worship may be advocated on two principles, which 
may be called the political and the religious. The former sets 
out from the pi*inciples of liberty and equality. It holds any 
attempt at compulsion by the civil power to be an infringe- 
ment on liberty of thought, as well as on liberty of action, which 
could be justified only when a practice claiming to be religious 
is so obviously anti-social or immoral as to threaten the well- 
being of the community. Religious persecution, even, in its 

' In 1910 thfi Roman Oatholio aohoola and charities of New Yorlc received 
more tliim 81,500,000 ; very few other denominational institutions received 
money, liut those of some Hebrew, German, French, and similar societies re- 
ceived smaller amounts, of which the largest, $235,000, went to Hebrew charities. 
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milder forms, such as disqualifying the members of a particular 
sect for puljlio office, is, it conceives, inconsistent with the con- 
ception of individual freedom and the respect due to the primor- 
dial rights of the citizen which modern thought has embraced. 
Even if State action stops short of the imposition of disabilities, 
and confines itself to favouiing a particular church, whether by 
grants of nionej'’ or by giving .special immunities to its clergy, 
this is an infringement on equality, putting one man at a disad- 
vantage compared with others in respect of matters which are 
(according to the view I am stating) not fit subjects for State 
cognizance. 

The second principle, embodying the more purely religious 
view of the question, starts from the conception of the 
church as a spiritual body oxi.sting for spiritual purposes, 
and moving along spiritual paths. It is an assemblage of 
men who are united by their devotion to an unseen Being, 
their memorj'' of a past divine life, their belief in the possibility 
of imitating that life, so far as human frailty allows, their holies 
for an illimitable future. Compulsion of any kind is contrary 
to the nature of such a body, which lives by love and reverence, 
not by law. It desires no State help, feeling that its strength 
comes from above, and that its kingdom is not of this world. 
It does not seek for exclusive privileges, conceiving that these 
would not only create bitterness between itself and other religious 
bodies, but might attract persons who did not really share its 
sentiments, while corrupting the simplicity of those who are 
already its members. Least of all can it submit to be controlled 
by the State, for the State, in such a world as the present, means 
persons many or most of whom are alien to it.s beliefs and cold 
to its emotions. The conclusion follows that the church as a 
spiritual entity will be. happiest and strongest when it is left 
absolutely to itself, not patronized by the civil power, not re- 
strained by law except when and in so far as it may attempt to 
quit it.s lU'oper sphere and intermeddle in secular affairs. 

Of these two views it is the former much more than the latter 
that has moved the American mind. The latter would doubtless 
be now generally accepted by religious people, But when the 
question arose irr a practical shape in the earlier day.s of the 
ilepublic, arguments of the former or political order were found 
amiily sufficient to settle it, and no practical purpose has since 
then compelled men either to examine the spiritual basis of the 
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clmrcli, or to inquire by the light of history liow fiir State action 
has during sixteen centuries helped or marred licr usefulness. 
There ha.s, however, been another cause at work, I mean the 
oomparatively limited conception of the State itself which 
Americans have formed. The State is not to them, as to Ger- 
mans or Frenchmen, and even to some Engli.sh thinker.s, an 
ideal moral power, charged with the duty of forming the charac- 
ters and guiding the lives of its subjects. It is more like a com- 
mercial company, or perhaps a huge municipality created for the 
management of certain business in which all who re.side within 
its bounds are intei-ested, levying contributions and expending 
them on this business of common interest, but for the most part 
leaving the shareholders or burgesses to themselves. That an 
organization of this kind should trouble itself, otherwise than 
as matter of police, with the opinions or conduct of its members, 
would be as unnatural as for a railway company to inquire how 
many of the shareholders were Wesleyans or total abstainers. 
Accordingly it never occurs to the average American tliat there 
is any reason why State churches should exi.st, and he stands 
amazed at the warmth of European feeling on the matter. 

Just because these questions have been long since disposed 
of, and excite no present passion, and perhaps also because 
the Americans are more practically easy-going than pedanti- 
cally exact, the National government and the State governments 
do give to Christianity a species of recognition inconsistent with 
the view that civil government should be absolutely neutral 
in religious matters. Each House of Congress has a chaplain, 
and opens its proceedings each day with prayers. The President 
annually after the end of harvest issues a proclamation ordering 
a general thanksgiving, and occasionally appoints a day of fast- 
ing and humiliation. So prayers are offered in the State legis- 
laturcs,^ and State governors issue proclamations for days of 
religious observance. Congress in the crisis of the Civil War 
(July, 1863) requested the President to appoint a day for humili- 
ation and prayer. In the army and navy provi,sion is made 
for religious services, conducted by chaplains of various denomi- 
nations, and no difficulty seems to have been found in reconciling 
their claims. In most States there exist laws punishing blas- 
phemy or profane swearing by the name of God (laws which, 

* Though Michigan and Oregon forbid any appropriation of State funds for 
religious services. 

3d 
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hown-cr, tire; in some jjlaces openly transgressed and in few or 
none enforced), laws restricting or forbidding trade or labour on 
tlie Sabbath, as well as laws protecting assemblages for religious 
purposes, such as camp-meetings or religious processions, from 
being disturbed. The Bible is (in most States) read in the public 
State-supported schools, and though controversies have arisen 
on this head, the practice is evidently in accord with the gen- 
eral Sentiment of the people. 

The matter may be summed up by saying that Christianity 
is in fact understood to be, though not the legally established 
religion, yet the national religion.^ So far from thinking their 
commonwealth godless, the Americans conceive that the reli- 
gious character of a government consists in nothing but the re- 
ligious belief of the individual citizens, and the conformity of 
their conduct to that belief. They deem the general acceptance 
of Christianity to be one of the main sources of their national 
prosperity, and their nation a .special object of the Divine favour. 

The legal position of a Chiistian church is in the United 
States simply that of a voluntary as.sociation, or group of asso- 
ciations, corporate or unineorporate, under the ordinary law. 
There is ho such thing as a special ecclesiastical law ; all ques- 
tions, not only of property but of church discipline and juris- 
diction, are, if brought before the courts of the land, dealt with 
as que.stions of contract ; - and the court, where it is obliged to 
examine a question of theology, as for instance whether a clergy- 
man has advanced opinions inconsisten t with any creed or formula 
to which he has bound himself — for it will prefer, if p(.)ssible, to 
leave such matters to the proper eccloisiastical authority — will 
treat the point as one of pure legal interpretation, neither assum- 
ing to itself theological knowledge, nor siiffciring considerations 
of policy to intervem'..'^ Questions relating to the union of two 
religious bodies are similarly dealt with on a Inisis merely legal. 

^ It has often been said that Christianity is a part of the common law of tlie 
States, as it has been s!iid to be . of the common law of England ; but on this 
point there have been diseropant judicial opinions, nor can it be s.iid to find 
any spt3cific practical .application. A discussion of it may be found in Justice 
Ktoryls upiuion in the famous Girard will ease. 
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As a rule, every religious body can organize itself in any waj^- 
it pleases. The State does not require its leave to be asked, 
but permits any form of church government, any ecclesiastical 
order, to be created and endowed, any method to be adopted 
of vesting church property, either simply in trustees or in cor- 
porate bodies formed either under the general law of the State 
or under some special statute. Sometimes a limit is imposed 
on the amount of property, or of real estate, which an (‘cclesiasti- 
cal corporation can hold ; but, on the whole, it may be .said that 
the civil powder manifests no jealousy of the spiritual, but allows 
the latter a perfectly free field for expansion. Of course if any 
ecclesiastical authority were to become formidable either by its 
wealth or by its control over the members of its body, this easy 
tolerance w'ould disappear ; all I observe is that the difficulties 
often experienced, and still more often feared, in Europe, f rom the 
growth of organizations exercising tremendous spiritual powers, 
liaAm in the United States never proved serious.^ No church 
has anywhere a powmr approaching that of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Lowmr Canada Religious bodies are in so far the 
objects of special favour that their property is in most States 
exempt from taxation ; and this is reconciled to theory by the 
argument that they are seiwdceable as moral agencies, and diminish 
the expenses incurred in respect of police administration.^ Twm 
or three States impose restrictions on the creation of religious cor- 
porations, and one, Maryland, requires the sanction of the legisla- 
ture to dispositions of property to religious uses. But, speaking 
generally, religious bodies are the obje(;ts of legislative favour.® 

I pass on to say a few words as to the religious bodies of the 
country.'* 

> Occasionally a caiirtidate bnlonKiiiK to a particiilur clniiomiuutiou receives 
some sympathetic support from its members. Once in a State (.'lection in Ar- 
kansas, as one candidate for the Governorship had been a Baptist niini-ster and 
the other a Metlurdist presiding eld(jr, and four-fifth.'S of the voters b(;long(!d to 
one or other denomination, each received a good deal of denominiitiuiml adlnaion. 

- In his message of 1881 the Governor of W'asliington Territory reeommeiirled 
the legislature to exempt church property from taxation, not only on the ground 
that “churches and achoolhouses are the temples of education, and alike con- 
duce to the cultivation of ijeace, happiness, and prosperity,” but also because 
“churche.s enhance the value of contiguous property, w'hieh, were they abol- 
ished, would bo of less value and return less revenue. ’’ 

■' Now 'Ilampsliire taxed churches on the value of their real (.'state cxcccdiiig 

®io,oyo. 

■‘An interesting and impartial summary -view oi the history of the chief 
denominations in the United Slates may bo found in Dr. George P, Fisher’s 
Hisiory of the Christian Church, pp. .550-582. 
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In 190(3 an attempt was made to obtain from each of these 
bodies full statistics regarding its numbers and the value of its 
property. The results, which I take from the bulletins and ab- 
stracts of that census, were, as respects the denominations whose 
membership exceeds 500,000 persons, as follows : — 


Roman Catliolies ..... 10,879,030 ‘ 

Methodists (17 bodies) .... 6,551,891 

Baptists (10 bodies) ..... 5,241,841 

Lutherans (23 bodies) .... 1,957,433 

Presbyterians (12 bodies) .... 1,771,787 

Disciples ot Christ 1,264,758 

Protestant lOpisc.opalians .... 837,073 ^ 

Congregationalists . . . . . 694,923 ’ 


Besides these eight bodies the Jews are returned as having 
143,000 members (only heads of families, however, being reck- 
oned), the Bh-iends 118,752, the Spiritualists 295,000, and eight 
communistic societies (including the so-called Shakers) only 
3084. The total number of persons returned as communicants 
or members of all the churches is 32,936,445. 

Of the above-mentioned denominations, or rather groups, for 
most of them include numerous minor denominations, the 
Methodists and Baptists are numerous everywhere, but the 
Methodists especially numerous in the South, where they have 
been the chief evangelizers of the negroes, and in the Middle 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Of 
the Congregationalists nearly one-half are to be found in New 
England, the rest in such parts of the Middle and Western 
States as have been peopled from New England. The Presby- 
terians are strongest in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, New 
Jersey, and in the older Southern States;'* especially Virginia 
and North Carolina, States where many Scoto-Irish emigrants 
settled, but are well represented over the West also. Of the 
Lutherans nearly one-half are Germans and one-quarter Scaii- 
dinavian.s, including Icelanders and Finn.s. The Protestant 
Episcopalians ai-c strongest in New York (which supplies one- 
fourth of their total number), Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 

* All baptized Roman Catholics over nine years of age ai-e treated as members. 

“The total number of ministers of all denominations is returned at 156,107, 
the total value of church sites and buildings (including many Chinese temples) 
at $1,257,675,867. 

‘’The strength of Presbyterianism in the South is probably due in part to 
the inunigration into those States of ITlstennen in the middle of last century, 
and of settlors from Holland at a still earlier date. 
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Massachusetts. There are 65 dioceses and 94 bishops, but no 
archbishop, the supreme authority being vested in a convention 
which meets triennially. Tire Unitarians (in all 70,542 with 541 
ministers) are few outside New England and the regions settled 
from New England, but have exercised an influence far beyond 
that of their numbers ovdng to the eminence of some of their 
divines, such as Channing, Emerson, and Theodore Parker, and 
to the fact that they include a large number of highly cultivated 
men. The Roman Catholics are, except in Maryland and Lou- 
isiana, nearly all either of Irish, German, Italian, Slavonic, or 
French-Canadian extraction. They abound everywhere, except 
in the South and some pai'ts of the North-West, and are perhaps, 
owing to the influx of Irish andFreneh-Canadians, most relatively 
numerous in New England. Tire great development of the 
Lutheran bodies is of course due to German and Scandinavian 
immigration. Of all denominations the Jews have increased 
most rapidly, viz. at the rate of 160 per cent for the ten years, 
1880-1890. The Jewish population of the IT. S. was estimated 
to be in 1880, 230,257 ; in 1897, 937,800 ; and in 1907, 1,777,185. 
Of the Orthodox Jew's (for there is also a large “Reformed” 
section), half are in New York. 

All these phenomena find an ea,sy historical explanation. The 
churches of the United States are the churches of the British 
Isles, modified by recent Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Jewish 
immigration from the European continent. Each race has, 
as a rule, adhered to the form of religion it held in Europe ; 
and where denominations comparatively small in England 
have, like the Methodists and Baptists, swelled to vast pro- 
portions here, it is because the social conditions under which 
they throve in England were here reproduced on a far larger 
scale. In other words, the causes which have given their 
relative importance and their local distribution to American 
denominations have been racial and social rather than ecclesias- 
tical. No new religious forces have sprung up on American 
soil to give a new turn to her religious history. The breaking 
up of large denominations into smaller religious bodies seems to 
be due, partly to immigration, which has introduced slightly 
diverse elements, partly to the tendency to relax the old dogmatic 
stringency, a tendency which has been found to operate as a 
fissile force. 

It need hardly be said that there exist no such social dis- 
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tinctions hetwcfui different denominations as those of England. 
No elergynian, no layjnan, either looks doAvn nijon or looks up 
to any othcir clergyman or layman in respect of his worship- 
jiiiig dod in another way. The Roman Catholic church of 
coursi> stands ahmf from the Protestant Christians, whom, she 
con.sidcrs schismatic; and although what is popularly called 
the doctrine of apo.stolic .succession is less generally deemed 
vital by Protestant Episcopalians in America than it has come 
t(j be by them of lal.e yc'ars in England, the clei’gy of that church 
did not often admit to their own pulpits pastors of other bodies 
(though they themselves sometimes appeared in the pulpits of 
those churches) until in 1908 a canon was passed expressly 
legalizing the admi.ssion of ministers of other Christian com-' 
muniotis. vSuch exchanges of puliht arc common among Pres- 
byterians, Congregationali.sts, and other orthodox Protestant 
bodies. In many i)arts of the Noidh and We.st the Protestant 
Episcopal church has long been slightly more fashionable tlian 
its sister churches; and p(H)ple who have no particular “reli- 
gious preferences,” but rvish to stand wAl .socially, will sometimes 
add themselves to it.' In the South, however, Pre.sbyterianism 
(and in some places Methodism) is equally well regarded from 
a worldly point of view; while everjnvhero the strength of 
Methodi.sts and Bapti.sts and Roman Catholics resides in the 
masses of the people.^ 

Of late years proposals for union between some of the lead- 
ing Protestant churches, and especially between the Presby- 
terians and Congrogationalists and Lutherans, have been freely 
canvassed. They witness to a growing good feeling among the 
clergy, and growing indifference to minor points of doctrine ami 
church government. The vested interests of the existing clergy 
create some dilliculties serious in small towns and country 
districts; Ijut it seems ]3ossibIe that before many years more 
than one such union will be carried through. 

The social standing of the clergy of each church corresponds 

’ The proposal which has been more than once made in the annual conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal church, that it should call itself “The National 
Church of America,” has been always rejected by the good sense of the major- 
ity, who perceive th.at an assumption of tliis kind would provoke much dis- 
pleasure from other bodies of Cluistians. 

“ The Methodists and Baptists are said to make more use of social means in 
the work of evnngdising the musses, and to adapt themselvra more perfectly 
to democratic ideas than do the other Protestant bodies. 
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pretty elosely to the character of the chiiirli itself — tliat is to 
say, the pastors of the Presbyterian, Cougregatioiuili.it, Episco- 
palian, and Unitarian bodies come generally, at least in the 
hTorthern States, from a slightly higher social stratum than 
those of other more numerous denoniinatious. Th(3 former are 
usually graduates of some university or liolh'ge. As in (Ircitit 
Bz’itain, comparatively few are the sons of (he wcaillliy; and 
not very many come from the working classes. 'Plie position 
of a minister of the Gospel carries with it sczjiie dignity ■ — that 
i.s to say, it gives a man a certain advantage in the society, 
whatever it may be, to which he naturally Ijclongs in respect of 
his family connectioms, his means, and his education, In the 
great cities the leading ministers of the chief deirominations, 
including the Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal bishops, 
whether they be eminent as preachers or as active philanthro- 
pists, or in respect of their learning, are among the first citizens, 
and exercise an influence often wider and more powerful than 
that of any layman. Possibly no man in the Uirited States, since 
President Lincoln, has been ,so wtirmly admired and so widely 
mourned as the late Dr. Phillips Brooks. Some of the Roman 
Catholic prelates are known and admired far beyond the 
limits of their dioceses. In cities of the second order, the 
clergymen of these denominations, supposing them (as is 
usually the case) to be men of good breeding and per.sonaIIy 
acceptable, move in the host society of the place. Similarly in 
country places the pastor is better educated and more enlight- 
ened than the average members of his flock, and becomes a 
leader in works of beneficence. The level of education and learn- 
ing is rising among the clergy \vith the steady improvement of 
the universities. This advance is perhaps most marked among 
those denominations which, like the Methodists and Baptists, 
have heretofore lagged behind, because their adherents were 
mostly among the poor. So far as I could learn, the incomes of 
the clergy are also increasing, though not so fast as the cost of 
living, which, especially in cities, bears heavily ui3on members 
of a profession from which the maintenance of "a certain style” 
is expected. The highest salaries are those received by the 
Presbyterian and Congi’egationahst pastors in the great cities, 
which run from .158000 up to $15,000, and by the Prfd'.esi ant Epis- 
copal bishops ($3300 up to $12,.500). Roman Catholic bishops, 
being celibate and Avith poorer flocks, have from $3000 to $5000 ; 
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Melliodist bishops usually §5000, travelling expenses. 

In the wealthier ilenoniinations there are many city ministers 
who.se incomes exceed $3000, while in small towns and rural 
districts few fall below $1000 ; in the less wealthy $1500 for a 
city and $700 for a rural charge may be a fair average as regards 
the North and West. The average income of a Roman Catholic 
priest is given at §800. To the sums regularly paid must be 
added in many cases a residence, and in nearly all various gifts 
and fees which the mini.ster receives. 

These figures, which, however, must be a little reduced for 
the youthern States, compare favourably with the average 
incomes received by the clergy of all denominations in England 
or Scotland, and are above the salaries paid to priests in France 
or to Protestant pastors in Germany. Reckoning in the clergy 
of ail denominations in Great Britain and in the United States, 
both the pecuniary and the social position of the American 
clergy may, so far as it is po.ssible to strike an average, bo 
pronounced slightly higher. 

. Although the influence of the clergy is still great it has changed 
its nature, yielding to the universal current which makes for 
equality. At the beginning of the century the New England 
ministers enjoyed a local authority not unlike that of the Ihshops 
in Western Europe in the sixth century or of the Presbyterian 
ministers of Scotland in the seventeenth. They were, especially 
in country places, the leaders as Avell as instructors of their 
congregations, and were a power in politics scarcely less than in 
spiritual affairs.^ That order of things has quite passed away. 
His prof('ssion and his education still secure respect for a clergy- 
man, ^ liut he must not now interfere in politics; he must not 

' 111 a U‘\v States elerj'.vmen are still declared inoliRiblo, by the eeiistitutioii, 
a.s members of a State legislature. They do not seem to have in the early days 
sat in these Ixidics ; and they verji- rarely sit in Congress, but one finds tlieiii iii 
conventions. One of the signers of the Declaration of ludependeuee was ,Iohn 
Withenspoou, a Presbyterian minister and president of Princeton College, who 
had come recently from , Scotland. Some of the best speeche.s in the Miissachiwctta 
Convention of 17SiS which ratified the Federal Constitution were made by minis- 
ters. In New England, they were nearly all advocates of the Con.stitution, and 
passed into the Federalist party. 

2 The clergy are the objects of a good deal of favour in various .small way.s ; 
for instance, they used to receive free passes on railroads, and the Inter-State 
Commerce Act of I8.S7, -while forbidding the system of granting free paase,s, 
which had been ninch abused, specially exempted clergymen from the prohibi- 
tion. Their children are usually educated at lower fees, or oven gratis, in col- 
leges, and storekeepers often allow them a discount. 
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.‘ijioak on iiiiy .sticiilar subject e.v cathedra ; hi.s iuIliK'iuiC', what ever 
it iiuiy 1)(’,, is 110 longer official but can only bo that of ti cilizou 
(li.sliiiguislu'cl by his talents or character, ivliosi' ofbcc gives liini 
no greater advantage than that of an eminence M'here shining 
g'ift.s may be more widelj’- visible. Now and then tliis rule of 
alistentiou from politics is broken througli. Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher took the field as a Mugwump in the pri'.sidential cam- 
paign of 1884, and was deemed the more courageous in doing 
so because the congregation of Pljnnouth t’hureh were mostly 
“straight out” Republicans. The Roman Catliolic bi.shops 
have sometimG.s been aecu.sed of lending secret aid to the political 
party which will procure subveution.s for their .s(ihools and 
charities, and do no doulit, as indeed their doctrines require, 
press waruil,y the claims of denominatioiud education. But 
otherwise they also abstain from iiolilics. Huch action a.s is 
constantly taken in England by rainislei's of the E,stablished 
Church on the one side of politics, by Nonconformist ministers 
on the other, would in America excite disapirroval. It is only 
on platforms or in conventions where some moral cause is to be 
advocated, such as Abolitionism was Irefore the war years ago 
or temperance is now, that clergynnen can with impunity appear. 

Considering that the alxsence of State interference in matters 
of religion is one of the most striking differences between all 
the European countries on the one hand and the United States 
on the other, the European reader may naturally expect some 
further remark.s on the practical results of this divergence. 
“There are,” he will say, “two evil consequences with which 
the European defenders of established churches seek to terrify 
us whcir disestablishment and di.sendowment are mentionful, 
one that the authority and influence of religion will wane if 
State recognition is withdravm, the other that the incomes of 
the cltsrgy and their social .status mil sink, that they will in 
fact become plebeians, and that the centres of light which now 
exist in every country par-i.sh will be extingui.shed. There are 
also two benefits which the advocates of the ‘Free Church in a 
Free State’ promise us, one that social jealousies and bittcu-- 
ne.sses ))etween different sects vdll melt aw'-ay, and the otheu'- 
that I he church will her.self become more spiritual in her tempm- 
and ideas, more earnest in her proper work of moral rcfoiuu and 
the nurture of the soul. What has American experience to say 
on these four points ? ” . 
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Tfu'sd ai'O questions so pertinent to ji right couce|3tiou of tlio 
eeclesiastietil sick; of American life that I cannot decline the duty 
of trying to answer them, though reluctant to tread on ground 
to which European conflicts give a controversial character. 

1. To estimate the influence and authoritj'' of religion is not 
easy. Suppose, however, that we take either the habit of 
attending church or the sale of religious books as evidences of 
its influence among the multitude ; suppo.se that as regards the 
inoi-e cultivated classes we look at the amount of respect paid 
to Christian precepts and ministers, the interest taken' in theo- 
logical questions, the connection of philanthropic reforms with 
religion. Adding these various data together, we may get some 
sort of notion of the influence of religion on the American people 
as a whole. 

Purposing to touch on these points in the chapter next fol- 
lowing, I will here only say by way of anticipation that in all 
these respects the influence of Christianity seems to be, if we 
look not merely to the numbers but also the intelligence of tlie 
peraons influenced, greater and more rvidespread in the United 
States than in any part of rvestern Continental Europe, and ' 
probably as great as in England. In parts of Prance, and in 
Italy, Spain, and the Catholic parts of Germany, as well as in 
German Austria, the authority of religion over the masses is 
of course great. Its influence on the bfst educated classes — 
one must include all parts of society in order to form a fair 
judgment — ^is apparently smaller in France and Italy than in 
Grea.t Britain, and apparently .smaller than in the United States. 
The country which most resembles America in this respect is 
Scotland, where the mass of the people enjoy large rights in 
the manageinont of their church affairs, and wlnu-e the interest 
of all clas.ses has, ever since the Reformation, tended to run 
in ecclesiastical channels. So far from suffering from the want 
of State support, religion .seems in the United States to stand 
all the firmer because, standing alone, she is seen to stand by 
her own strength. No political party, no class in the com- 
munity, has any hostility eitlicr to Christianity or to any 
particular Christian body. The churches are as thorouglily 
popular, in the best sense of the word, as any of the other 
institutions of the country. 

If, The social and econouric position of the clergyin the United 
States is perhaps slightly above tlmt of the priesthood, taken as 
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a whole, in Roman Catholic countries, and equal to that of all 
denominations taken together; Anglican and Nonconformist, 
in England. No American pastors enjoy such revenues as the 
prelates of Englantl and Himgary ; but the average income at- 
tached to the pastoral office is in America rather larger. The 
peculiar conditions of England, where one church looks domi 
socially on the others, make a comparison in other respects 
difficult. The education of the American ministers, their man- 
ners, their capacity for spreading light among the people, seem 
superior to those of the seminarist priesthood of France and 
Italy (who are of course far more of a distinct caste) and equal 
to those of the Protestant pastors of Germany and Scotland. 

III. Sociid Jealousies connected with iMdigion scaj'cel.v e.\’i.st 
in America, and one notes a kindlier feeling between all denomi- 
nations, Roman Catholics included, a gri'ater reiidiness 1o work 
together for common charitable aims, than lad, ween Cafliolics 
and Protestants in France or Gerraan.y, or between Anglicans 
and Nonconformi.sts in England. There is a rivah'y between 
the leading denominations to extend their hounds, t(j erect and 
fill new churches, to raise great sums for (duirch purpose.s. 
Viewed from the side of the New Testament, it may appear a 
foolish rivalry; but it is not unfriendly, and <loes not provoke 
bad blood, because the State stands neutral, and all churches 
have a free field. There is le,ss mutual exclusiveness thgn 
in any other country, except perhaps Scotland. An instance 
may be found in the habit of exchanging pulpits, another 
in the comparative frequency with which persons pass from 
one denomination to another, if a particular clergyman at- 
tracts them, or if they settle in a place distant from a church 
of their own body. One often finds members of the same 
family belonging to different denominations. Some of the 
leading bodies, and especially the Presbjderians and Coiigre- 
gationalists, between whose doctrines there exists practically 
no difference, have been wont, especially in the We.st, to co- 
operate for the sake of efficiency and economy in agreeing not 
to plant two rival churches in a place where one will suffice, 
but to arrange that one denomination shall set up its church, 
and the other advise its adherents to join and support that 
church. 

IV. To give an opinion on the three foregoing questions is 
incoinparahly easier than to say whether and how much Chris- 
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tda.iiii:y has gained in spiritual purity and dignity by her severance 
from the secular power. 

There is a spiritual gain in that diminution of envy, malice, 
and uricharitableness between the clergy of various sects which 
has resulted from their being all on the same legal level ; and 
the absence both of these faults and of the habit of bringing 
ecclesiastical que.stions into secular politics, gives the enemy 
less occasion to blaspheme than he is apt to have in Europe. 
Church assemblies — - synods, conferences, and conventions — 
seem on the whole to be conducted dvith better temper and more 
good sense than these bodies have sometimes shown in the 
Old World, from the Council of Ephesus down to our oavu day. 
But in America as elsewhere some young men enter the clerical 
profession from temporal motives; some laymen join a church 
to improve their social or even their business position; some 
country pastors look out for city cures, and justify their leaving 
a poorer flock for a richer by talking of a wider sphere of use- 
fulness. One hears that in some bodies there is much intrigu- 
ing to secure a po.st of eminence, and that men of great wealth 
exert undue influence, as thej^ did in the days when the Epistle 
of St. James was written. The desire to push the progress of 
the particular church or of the denomination often mingles 
with the desire to preach the gospel more widely ; and the gospel 
is . sometimes preached, if not with “respect of persons” yet 
with less faithful insistence on unpalatable truths than the moral 
health of the community requires. 

So far as I could ascertain, the dependence of the minister 
for support on his congregation does not lower him in their 
eye.s, nor make him more apt to flatter the leading members 
tliiin he is in esta])lished churches. If he is personally digni- 
fied and unselfish, his iiidi'pendence will be in no danger. But 
whether the voluntary .system, which no doubt makes men more 
liberal in giving for the .support of religious ordinances among 
themselves and of mi.s,sions elsewhere, tends to quicken spiritual 
life, and to lu'cp tlie church pure and undofiled, free from the 
corrupting influences of the world, is another matter, on which 
a stranger msiy well he.sitate to speak. Those Americans who.s(' 
opinion I liavo enquired generally hold that in thi.s respect also 
the fruits of freedom have been good. 


CHAPTER CXI 


THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION 

To convey some impression of the character and type which 
religion has taken in America, and to estimate its infinence as 
a moral and spiritual force, is an infinitely harder task than 
to sketch the salient ecclesiastical phenomena of the country. 
I approach it with the greatest diffidence, and do not profess 
to give anything more than the sifted result of answers to 
questions addressed to many competent observei’s belonging 
to various churches or to none, 

An obviously important point to determine is the extent 
to which the external ministrations of religion are supplied to 
the people and used by them. This is a matter on which no 
trustworthy .statistics seem attainalile, but on wliich the 
visitor’s own eyes leave him in little doubt. There are churches 
everywhere, and everywhere equally: in the citie.s and in the 
country, in the North and in the South, in the quiet nooks of 
New itogland, in the settlements which have sprung up along 
railroads in the We.st. It is only in the very roughest parts of 
the West, and especially in the region of mining camps, that they 
are wanting, and the want is but temporary, for “home mission- 
ary” societies are quickly in the field, and provide the ministra- 
tions of religion even to this migratory population. In many a 
town of moderate size one finds a church for every thousand 
inhabitants, as was the case with Dayton, in Ohio, 'which, when 
it had 40,000 people, had just forty churches. The growth of 
churches is deemed an indication of prosperity, as I remember 
that the dweller in a new Oklahoma city, anxious to prove its 
swift progress, pointed to a comer lot and said, “A Fifteen Thou- 
sand Dollar church is going up there.” 

Denominational rivalry has counted for much in the rajud 
creation of churches in the newly settled West and their mul- 
tiplication everywhere else. So, too, weak church(is are some- 
times maintained out of pride when it would be better to let 
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them be tmited with other congregations of the same body. 
Attendance is pretty good, though hr some denominations 
the women greatly outnumber the men. In cities of moderate 
size, as w^ell as in small towns and country places, a stranger 
is told that possibly a half of the native American population 
go to church at least once everj'- Sunday. In the great cities the 
proportion of those who attend is veiy ranch less, but whether 
01 ' no a.s .small as in English cities no one could tell me. One 
sometimes finds the habit of church-going well formed in the 
more settled parts of the Far West w'here the people, being 
newcornens, might be supposed to be less under the sway 
of halnt and convention. California i.s an exception, and is 
the State supposed to be least affected by religious influences. 
In the chief city of Oregon I found in 1881 that a person, 
and especially a woman of the upper class, who did not 
belong to. some church and attend it pretty regularly, would be 
looked aslcance on. She need not actually lose caste, but the 
fact would excite siu’prise and regret ; and her disquieted friends 
would put some pressure upon her to enroll herself as a church 
member. That would hardly happerr in such a city to-day, and 
there are grounds for thinking that, taking the country as a 
w'hole, church attendance does not keep pace with the growdh of 
population. 

The observance of the Sabbath as it was, or the Sunday as it 
is now usually, called, furnishes another test. The strictness 
of Puritair practice has quite disappeared, even in New Eng- 
land, but there arc still a few out of the wmy places, especially 
in the South, W'herc the American part of the rural population 
refrains from amusement as well as from W'ork.^ It is otherwise 

• j\ti iiUt'rtjstiiiK siimtnary of the laws for the oI)S(st'V.aiico of Sunday may 
be found in a paper rend by Mr. Henry E. Young at the ThiiTl Annual Meet- 
jug of tile Amerienn Bar Association (ISSO). These laws, which seem to exist 
in every State, were stated to be in many cases very strict, forbidding alt labour, 
except works of necessity and mercy, and sometimes forbidding also travelling 
.and nearly everj' kind of amusement. Vermont and South Carolina wont 
farthest in this direction. The former prescribed, under a Qne of $2. that no 
one shall “visit from hou.se to house, except from motives of humanity or charity, 
or travel from luidriiglit of .Saturday to midnight of Sunday, or hold or attend 
aip' bdl or dance, or use any ganie, sport, or play, or resort to any house of enter- 

•In Indiana, where all labour and “engaging in one’s usual avocation” are 
prohibited, it has been held by the Courts that “selling a cigar to one who has 
contracted the habit of smoking is a work of necessity." 

South Carolina winds up a ipinute series of prohibitions by ordering all per- 
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with the Germans ; and in some parts of the country their exam- 
ple has brought in laxity as regards amusement. Such cities as 
Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and San Francisco have a 
Sunday quite unlike that of New England, and more resembling 
what one finds in Germany or France. Nowhere, however, does 
one see the shops open or ordinary work done. On many rail- 
I’oads there are few, on some branch lines no, Sunday trains, and 
museums are in some cities closed. But in two respects the prac- 
tice is more lax than in Great Britain. Mo.st of the leading 
newspapers publish Sunday editions, which contain a great 
deal of general reading matter, stories, comic pictures, gos.sip, 
and so forth, over and above the news of the day; and in the 
great cities theatres are now open on Sunday evenings.'- 

The interest in theological questions is less keen than it -was 
in New England a century ago, but probably as keen as it has 
generally been in England since the days of the Commonwealtli. 
Much of the ordinarj'- reading of the average family has a reli- 
gious tinge, being supplied in religious or semi-religious weekly and 
monthly magazines. Till recently in parts of the West the old 
problems of prede.stination, reprobation, and election continued to 
be discussed by farmers and shopkeepers in thtfir leisure moments 
with the old eagerness, and gave a sombre tinge to their views of 
religion. The ordinary man used to know' the Bible better, and 
took up an allusion to it more quickly than the ordinary Eng- 
lishman, though perhaps not better than the ordinary Seotch- 
man. Indeed I may ,say once for all that the native American 
in everything concerning theology reminds one rather more of 
Scotland than of England, although in the general cast and 
turn of his mind he is far more English than Scotch. One 
is told, however, that nowadays the knowledge of Scripture 
has declined. It is hard to state any general view as to the 

sons to upply ttimnsclvifl to the observance of the day by exercisinR themselves 
thereon in the duties of piety and true religion. It need hardly be said that tlicse 
laivs are practically obsolete, except so fai' as they forbid ordinary and unnece.s- 
sary traffic and laliour. To that extent they are supported by pulilic sentiment, 
and are justified as being in the nature not so much of religious as of socially and 
economically useful regulations. The habit of playing outdoor games and that 
of resorting to places of public amusement on Sunday have much increased of 
late yeans. 

* One hears (hat it is now becoming the custom to make a week's enguKO- 
ment of an operntio or theatrical company — there are many traversing the 
country — begin on Simdaj' instead of, as formerly, on Monday night. 

Boston, Philadelphia, and New York have opened their public liliranes. 
museums, and art galleries on Sunday. 
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substance of pulpit teaching, because the differences between 
different denominations are marked; but the tendency has 
been, and daily grows alike among Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Northern Presbyterians, and Episcopalians, for sermons 
to be less metaphysical and less markedly doctrinal than 
formerly, and to become either expository or else of a practical 
and hortatory character. This is less the case among the 
Presbyterians of the South, who are more stringently orthodox, 
and in all respects more conservative than their brethren of 
the North. The discussion of the leading theological ques- 
tions of the day, such as those of the authority of Scripture, 
the relation of natural science to the teachings of the Bible, the 
existence of rewards and punishments in a future state, goes on 
much as iu England. Some of the leading reviews and magazines 
publish articles on these subjects, which are read more widely 
than corresponding articles in England, but do not, I thinlc, 
absorb any more of the thought and attention of the average 
educated man and woman. 

Whether scepticism makes any sensible advance either in 
affecting a larger number of minds, or in cutting more deeply 
at the roots of their belief in God and immortality, is a question 
which it is to-day extremely difficult for any one to answer even 
as regards his own countrju There are many plienomena in 
every part of Europe which appear to indicate that it does 
advance ; there are others which point in the opposite direction. 
Much more difficult, then, must it be for a stranger to express 
a positive opinion as i-egards America on tins gravest of all sub- 
jects of enquiry. The conditions of England and America appear 
to me very similar ; whatever tendency prevails in either country 
is likely to prevail in the other and like changes of taste in theo- 
logical literature have shown themselves. The mental habits of 
the people are the same ; their fundamental religious conceptions 
are the same, except that those who prize a visible Church and 
bow to her authority are relatively fewer among American Prot- 
estants; their theological literature is the same. In discussing 
a theological question with an American one never feels that 
slight difference of point of view, or, so to speak, of nicutal 
atmosphere, which is sure to crop up in talking to a Frenchman 
or an Italian, or even to a German. Considerations of specula- 
tive argument, considerations of religious feeling, affecd the two 
nations in the same way : the course of their religious history 
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is not likely to tliverge. If there he a difference at all in their 
present attitude, it is perhaps to be found in this, that whereas 
Americans are more frequently disposed to treat minor issues 
in a bold spirit, they are more apt to recoil from blank nega- 
tion. As an American once said to me they are apt to put 
serious views. into familiar words — “We don’t mind going a 
good way along the planlc, but we like to stop short of the 
jump-off.” 

Whether pronounced theological unbelief, which can now be 
preached by lectures and iir pamphlets with a fi’eedom unknown 
half a century ago, has made substantial progress among the 
tbinldng part of the working class is a question on wliich one 
hears the most opposite statements. I have seen statistics 
which purport to show that the proportion of members of Chris- 
tian churches to tlie total iropulation rose in the Prote.stant 
churches from 1 in 14| in a.d. 1800 to 1 in 5 in a.d. 1880 ; and 
which estimated the number of communicants in 1880 at 

12.000. 000, the total adult populatioji in that year being taken at 

25.000. 000. So the census of churches of 1906 gives the number, 
of church members or comnnmicants at 33,000,000 or 39.1 
of the total estimated population. But one also hears many 
lamentations over the diminished attendance at city churches ; 
and in ecclesiastical circles i)eople say, just as tiiey say in Eng- 
land, that the great problem is how to reach the masses. The 
most probable conclusion seems to be that while in cities like 
New York and Chicago the bulk of the humbler cla.sse.-i (except 
the Roman Catholics, who are largely recent immigrants) 
are practically heathen to the same extent as in London, or 
Liverpool, or Berlin, the proportion of working men who belong 
to some religious body may be larger in towns under 30,000 1han 
it is in the similar towns of Great Biitain or Germany. 

In the more cultivated circles of the great cities one find.s n 
number of people, as one does in England, who have virtually 
abandoned Christianity, and a much larger number wdio seem 
practically indifferent, and seldom accompany Gieir wives oi- 
sisters to church. So also in most of the cities there is said Lo 
be a knot of men w'ho profess agnosticism, and sonnitimes have 
a meeting-place where secularist lectures are delivert'd. In the 
middle of last century the former class would have lauiii fewer 
and more reserved; the latter would scarcely have (‘xLstod. 
But the relaxation of the old strictness of orthodoxy has 
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not dimhuslK'd tlu* zc.al of the various (ihurclios, iior tlu'ir 
lujld ujioii Uiidr adlieronts, nor their ardour in inissiouary 
work, nor their attachment to the fimdamcntid dotdriiu's of 
Christianity. 

'Jdiis zeal anti attacliinent liappily no longer .slnnv themselves 
in iutcjlerancft Except perluips in small phwats in tl\e Wt'sl or 
South, whc'i'f' a.gtfressive scepticism would rovise. displeasure niul 
mijilit affect a man’.s po.sition in society, everybody is as fi-et- in 
Amcii'ica as in London to hold and express any views he pk'ases. 
Within the churches themselves there is an unmistakable 
tendency to loosen the bonds of subscription required from 
clergymen. Prosecutions for here.sy of course come before 
churdi courts, since no civil court -would take cognizance of 
such matters unless Avhen invoked by some one alleging that 
a church court had given a decision, or a church authority had 
taken an executive step, which prejudiced him in some civil right, 
and was unjust because violating an obligation contracted with 
him,^ Such prosecutions have latterly become uncommon, Init 
the sympathy of the public is usually with the accused mini!3ter, 
and the latitude allowed to diverges co from the old standards 
becomes constantly greater. At present it is in the Congrega- 
tionalist church pretty much the same as in that church in 
England ; in the Preisbyteriair church of the North, and among 
Baptists and Methodists, slightly less than in the un established 
Presbyterian church of Scotland. Most of the churches usually 
called orthodox have allowed less latitude in doctrine and in 
ritual than recent decisions of the courts of law, beginning from 
the “Essays and Ileview.s” case, have allowed to the clergy of 
the Anglican E,stablishment in England; but I could not gather 
that the clergy of the various Protestant bodies feel themselves 
fettered, or that the free development of religious thought is 
seriously checked, except in the South, where orthodoxy remained 
more rigid, and long forlrade a clerg3anan to liold Mr. Darwin''s 
views regarding the descent of man.® A pastor who begins to 
chafe under the fonnularies or liturgy of his denomination would 
be expected to leave the denomination and join some other in 
whicli he could feel more at home. He would not suffer socially 

‘ Including the case in which a church court had disrogardncl its own regu- 
lalionsj, or acted in violation of the plain prineiple.s of judicial in-ocedure. 

“ Some while ago, a profea-sor, not in tlio thcologirail faculty, was removed 
from hia chair in the University of South Carolina for holding Unitarian views. 
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l),y doing so, iis aii Anglican clergjniian possil)ly might in tlie 
like c;i,s(' in England. In the Roman Catholic church tlun'c is, 
of coui'.stJ, Jio similar indulgence to a deviation fi-om the 
ancient dogmatic standards; but there is a greaicr deposit ion 
to welcomo the newer forms of learning and cnltm-r than (.die 
finds in England or Ireland, and what may be called a nioi'e 
pronounced democratic spirit. So among tli(! ycjunger Prot- 
0, taut f leigy there has been of late years a toiuh'iicy, if not to 
socialism, yet to a marked discontent with exist.iiig econoinic 
conditions, lesembling what is now perceptible among llie 
younger cloigy in Britain. 

As respects what maj'' be called the every-day religious life 
and usages of the United States, there are differences from those 
of England or Scotland which it is easy to feel but bard to deline. 
or deveribe. There is rather less conventionalism or constraint 
in speaking of religious experiences, less of a formal separation, 
between the church and the world, less di.sposition to treat the 
clergy as a caste and expect them to conform to a standard not 
prescribed for the layman,’ less reticence about sacred things, 
perhaps less sense of the refinement with which sacred things 
ought to lie surrounded. The letting liy auction of sittings in 
a popular church, though I think very rare, excites less clisap- 
proval than it would in Europe. Some fashionable churches 
are supplied with sofas, carpets, and the other comforts of a draw- 
ing-room ; a well-trained choir is provided, and the congregation 
would not think of spoiling the performance' by joining in the 
singing. The social side of church life is more fully developed 
than in Protestant Europe. A congregation, particularly 
among the Methodists, Baptists, and Congregationalists, is 
the centre of a group of societies, literary and recreative as well 
as religious and philairthropic, which not only stimulate chari- 
table work, but bring the poorer and richer members into friendly 
relations with one another, and form a large part of the social 
enjoyments of the young people, keeping them out of harm's 
way, and giving them a means of forming acquaintances. Often 
a sort of informal evening party, called a ‘’sociable,” is given 
once a month, at which all ages and classes meet on an easy 

• Although total abstinenne is much more generally expeeted from a clergy- 
man than it would he in Great Britain. In most d(;noiiiin!i,tion,s, inoiuciiiig Baf,)- 
tists and Methodists, Congregationalists and Presbyterians, it is practically 
universal among the clergy. 
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footing-.' The Young Men's Christian Association moveineni; 
which has attained vast dimensions does much to attract the 
young jieople by providing facilities for exercise and amusement 
as well by -work of a more definitely religious character. Reli- 
gion seems to associate itself better with the interests of the 
young in America, and to have come \vithin the last forty years to 
wear a less forbidding countenance than it has gemerally done 
in Britain, at least among English Noucouforinists and in the 
churches of Scotland. 

A still more peculiar feature of the American churches is the 
propensity to what may be called Revivalism which some of 
them, and especially the Alethodist churches, show. That 
exciting preaching and those external demonstrations of feeling 
which have occasionally appeared in Britain were long chronic 
there, appearing chiefly in the form of the camp-meeting, 
a gathering of people usually in the woods or on the sea- 
shore, where open-air preaching goes on perhaps for days 
together. One hears many stories about these camp-meetings, 
not always to their credit, which agree at least in this, that 
they exercised a powerful even if trau-sieut influence upon the 
humbler classes who flock to them. In the West they have 
been serviceable in evangelizing districts where few regular 
churches had yet been established. Of late years they have 
tended to pass into mere summer outings, except in some parts 
of the South, where however it is now chiefly among the humbler 
classes, and of course .still more among the negroes, that they 
flourish. All denominations are more prone to emotionali.sm 
in religion, and have less reserve in di.spla 3 dng it, than in Eng- 
land or Scotland. I remember in 1870 to have been a passenger 
by one of the .splendid steamers which ply along the Sound 
bc'twecn Ne\c York and Fall River. A Unitarian Congress was 
being held in New York, and a company of New England Uni- 
tarians were going to attend it. Now New England Unitarians 
are of all Americans perhaps the most staid and sober in their 
thoughts and habits, the least inclined to a demonstrative ex- 

' Even dances may be given, but not by all denominations. When a Pres- 
byterian congregation in a great Western city was giving a “reception ” in honour 
of the opening of its new church building — prosperous churches alwaj's have a 
building with a .set of rooms for meetings — the sexton (as he is called in Amer- 
ica), who had come from a Protestant Episcopal church in the East, observod, 
as he surveyed the spacious hall, “What a pity you are not Episcopalians ; you 
might have given a ball in this room 1” 
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pi-os'^ioii of their faith. This company, howc'vor, iti.sl alk'i I iKcIf 
roinul the piano in the great saloon of the vessel and sang liyiiins, 
hymns full of effusion, for nearly two hours, many of thi' ullu'r 
IJLisscngers joining, and all looking on tvith sympiillu'. Our 
English ]nu’ty assumed at first that the singoi’s h(‘long('<l 1 o some 
Methodist body, in which case there would have l)een nothing 1 o 
remaiiv ('X(‘t‘[)t the attitude of the bystanders. But the.'s^wcre 
[Jnitarian.s. 

European travellers have in one point greally exaggoratetl 
the dilterenees between their own continent and the United 
States. Tliey have represented the latter as pre-eniimmt.ly a 
land of strange sects and abnormal religious developments. 
Much seet-s and developments there certainly are, Init they play 
no greater part in the whole life of the nation tlian similar 
sects do in (lermauy and England, far loss than the various dis- 
senting communities do in Russia. The Mormons drew the 
eyes of the world because they attempted to form a sort of 
religious commonwealth, and revived one ancient practice which 
modern ethics condemn, and which severe congressional legisla- 
tion is supposed to have now stamped out. But the Mormon 
church is chiefly recruited from Europe. In 1881 I found 
few native Americans among the Mormons in Salt Lake City, 
and those few from among the poor whites of the South. ^ The 
number of recruits from all quarters began soon thereafter to 
decrease. The Shakers are an interesting and well-conducted 
folk, but there are very few of them, and they decrease — there 
were in 1906 only 616 persons in their eleven communities ; 
while of the other communistic religious bodies one hears more 
in Europe than in America. Here and there some strange 
little sect emerges and lives for a few years ; but in a country 
seething with religious emotion, and whose conditions seem 

' There is a iion-polygamoiia Mormon church, rejecting Brifiham Young 
and his successors in Utah, which returned itself to the census of IflOfi as having 
40,861 members. Some Southern States punish the preachins of Mormonism. 

= Near Walla Walla in the State of Washington I c.amu in 1881 across a (Huimis 
sect formed by a Welshman who fell into trances and delivered revelations. Ho 
had two sons, nnd asserted one of them to be an incarnation of Christ, and the 
other of St. John the Baptist, and gathered about fifty disciples, whom he en- 
deavoured to form into a society having all thing.s in common. However, both 
the cliildren died ; and in 1881 most of his disciples had de.serted him. Probably 
such phenomena arc not uncommon ; there is a good deal of prononess to super- 
stition among the less educated Westerns, c-specially the immigrants from Eui-ope. 
They lead a solitary life in the midst of a vast nature. 
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to tornpt tf) now (lepaTtures and experiments of all kinds, tlie 
l)liil(.)Sophio traveller may rather -wonder that men have stood 
so ftr'iierally u])on the old patbsd 

We have already seen that Christianity has in the United 
States maintained, so far as externals go, its authority and 
dignity, planting its houses of Avorsliip all over the country, 
and raising enormous revenues from its adherents. Such a 
po.sition of ajiparent influence might, however, rest upon ancient 
habit and convf'ution, and imply no dominion over the souls 
of men. The; Homan Empire in the days of Augustus was 
cov(!rcd from end t,o end with superb temples to many gods ; 
the priests were numerous and wealthy, and enjoyed the pro- 
tection of tlio Stat(i ; proces.sions retained their ponii), and sac- 
rifices drew crowds of admiring worsliippcu's. But the old 
religions had lost their hold on the belief of the educated and 
on th(^ conscience of all c.las.sos. If therefore wo desire to know 
what place (.’hristianity really fills in America, and how far it 
give.s stability to the commonwealth, we must eiuiuire how far 
it governs the Jife and moulds the mind of the country. 

Such an enquiry may address itself to two points. It may 
e.xamine into the influenu'e which i-eligion lias on fbe conduct 
of the people, on their moral standard and the way they con- 
form themselves thereto. And it may ask how far religion 
touches and gilds the imagination of the people, redeeming their 
lives from commonness and bathing their souls in “the light 
that never was on sea or land.” 

In works of active beneficence no country iias surpassed, 
perhaps none has criualled, t,hc United States. Not only are 
the sums collected for all sorts of pliilautliro])ic! jmrposcs larger 
relatively to fhe wealth of America than in any European coun- 
try, but the amount of personal interc.st shown in good works 
and personal effort devoted to them seems to a European visitor 
to equal what he knows at home. How much of this interest 
and effort would be given were no religious motive present it 
is impossible to say. Not all, but I think nearly all of it, is in 
fact giv(!n by religious people, and, as they theraselvijs suppose, 
under a religious impulse. This religious impulse is loss fre- 
quently than in England a soctariaTi impulse, for all Prote.staiits, 

‘ As regards iiuw aecta the most noticeable feature of recent years has been the 
growth ot tlin l.iod.v which call.s itself by the name of "Clliristian .Sci(ince.” It is 
said to claim a million of adherents, man.v of them in New England. 
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iuid to KoitKi oxtoiit Hoinuii (.'titholios also, are wont to join 
liaiids for most works of benevolence. 

1'hc ethical standard of the avcj'ajfo man. is of course the 
Christian standard, modified to some slight extent by the cir- 
cumst.anc.f^s of Anierioan life, which have been different from 
tliose of Protestant Eui’ope. film average lUii.n has not thought 
of tiny other standard, and religious teaciliing, though it has 
become less deliidte and less dogmatic, is still to him the source 
whence he; I)(!li(W(!s liimsidf to fiavc drawn his ideas of duty 
and conduct. In Puritan days there must have been some little 
conscious and much more mroonsciou.s hypocrisy, the profession 
of religion Ijeiiig universal, and the exactitude of practice required 
by opinion, and even by law, being alrove what ordinary human 
nature seems (>a])al)le of attaining. Hie fault of antinomianism 
which used to be chargf'd on high Calvinists is now sometimes 
charged on those who hecomo, under the influence of revivals, 
extreme emotionalists in rcligiou. But taking flie native Ameri- 
cans as a whole, no peojile seems to-day less open to the charge 
of Pharisaism or hypocrisy. Tlu'y are jierliap.s rather more 
prone to the ojiposito error of good-natured indulgence to offences 
of which they are not themselves guilty. 

That there is loss crime' among nalive Americans than among 
the foreign-born is a ]ioint irot to ho grenitly pre.ssed, for it may 
be largely due to the fact that the latter are the poorer and more 
ignorant part of the poinilation ; and in parts of the South and 
West violence and even homicide are common enough among 
the native-born. If, however, we take matters which do not 
fall within the scope of penal law, the general impression of 
tho,se who have lived long both in Proto.sf.ant Europe and 
in America seems i;o be that as respects veracity, temperance, 
the jiurity of domestic life,* lenderne.ss to children and the 

' Tlio great frequeuey of divorni' in many Statoa — tliere are districts where 
the proportion of divorces to marriages is 1 to 7 — doe.*) not appear to betoken 
iinnioriility, but to lie dm? to tl)c extreme faoility with wliicli tlie law allow.s one 
or both of .a nmiTiefl pair to indulge their eiijiviee. Jjivoree is .said t(5 he hass 
frecpient in proportion among the middle ela.sses than among the richer and the. 
humbler and i.s, speaking generally, more frequent the further West ora; goes, 
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weak, and general kindliness of behaviour, the native Ameri- 
eaiis stand rather higher than either the English or the Ger- 
niaiisd And tln^sci whose opinion I am quoting seem gciiierally, 
though not universally, disposed to think that the influence 
of religious belief, which may survive in its effect upon the charac- 
ter when a man has dropped his connection with any religious 
body, counts for a good deal in this. There is now a gcnieral 
feeling that the State judges administer in too lax and easy 
a way laws which are themselves too lax. The abuse of divorce 
procedure amounts in some States to a scandal. 

If Ave ask Innv far religion exerts a stimulating influence on 
the thouglit and imagination of a nation, we are met by the 
difhculty of determining what is the condition of mankind 
where no such influence is present. There has never been a 
civilized nation without a religion; and though many highly 
civilized individual men live without one, they are so obviously 
the children of a state of sentiment and thought in which 
religion, has been a powerful factor, that no one can conjecture 
what a race of men would lie like who had during several gener- 
ations believed themselves to bcthehighest beings in the universe, 
or at least entirely out of relation to any other higbor being, and 
to be thereAvithal destined to no kind of existence after death. 
Some may hold that respect for public opinion, sympathy, and 
interest in the future of mankind would do for such a people 
what religion has done in the past ; or thatdhey might even be, 
as Lucretius expected, the happier for the extinction of possible 
supernatural terrors. Others may hold that life would seem 
narrow and insignificant, and that the Arings of imagination 
Avould droop in a universe felt to be void. All that need be 
here said is that a people Avith comparativelj’' little around it in 
the Avay of historic memories and associations to touch its emo- 
tion, a people Avhose energy is chiefly absorbed in commerce and 
the development of the material re.sources of its territory, a 
people consumed by a feverish activity that gh'-es little opportu- 
nity for reflection or for the contemplation of nature, seems most 
of all to need to have its horizon Avidened, its sense of aAve and 
mystery touched, by whateA^^er calls it aAva,y from the busy 
Avorld of sight and sound into the stillness of faith and medita- 

’ Tliis catiniifc he said as regards .commoreial uprightness, in wliiiih respect 
the United States .stand certainly on no higher level than England and Germany, 
and possibly below France and Scandinavia. 
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lion. A. poruRal of the literature which the Amoi-iciui of the 
educalf'd fanuiug class reads, and a study of the; kind of litera- 
ture which 1h()K(^ who are least coloured by European intluenoes 
produc.fi, 1 (h 1 oTKi to think that the Bible and Cihrisliau theology 
altogether have in the past done more in the w^ay of forming the 
imaginative background to an average American view of the 
world of man and nature than they have in most European 
countries. 

No one i.s so thoughtless as not sometimes to ask himself 
what would befall mankind if the solid fabric of belief on which 
their morality has hitherto rested, or at least been deemed by 
them to rest, wei-e suddenly to break up and vani.sh under the 
influence of new views of nature, as the ice-fields split and melt 
when they have floated down into a warmer sea. Moral- 
ity with religion for its .sanction has hitherto been the ba,si.s 
of social polity, except under military despotisms : would moral- 
ity be so far weakened as to make social polity uiustable ? and if 
so, would a reign of violence return? In Europe this question 
do('s not .seem urgent, because in Europe the physical force of 
arnu'd men which maintains order is usually conspicuous, and 
because obedience to authority is everywhere in Europe matter 
of ancient habit, having come domi little impaired from ages 
when men obeyed without asking for a reason. But in America, 
the whole system of government seems to rest not on armed force, 
but on the will of the numerical majority, a majority many of 
whom might well think that its overthrow would be for them a 
gain. So sometimes, standing in the midst of a great American 
city, and watching the throngs of eager figures streaming hither 
and thither, marking the sharp contrasts of poverty and wealth, 
an increasing mass of metchedness and an increasing display of 
luxury, knowing that before long a hundred millions of men will 
be living between ocean and ocean under this one government, 
— a government which their own hands have made, and which 
they feel to be the wmrk of their own hands, — one is startled 
by the thought of what might befall this huge yet delicate fabric 
of laws and commerce and social institutions were the foundation 
it has rested on to crumble away. Suppose that all the.se 
men ceased to believe that there was any power above them, 
any future before them, anjdhing in heaven, or oairth but what 
their sc'uses told them of; suppose that their consciousne.s.s of 
individual force and responsibility, already dwarfed by the over- 
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wliclniiiiji; ixAver of the multitude, and the fatalistic submission 
it (;iig(‘n<lers, \vei'<; further weakened by the feeling that their 
swiftly fleeting life was rounded by a perpetual sleep — 

Soles oceidore et rediro possunt : 

Nobis, qimni semel oeeidit brews lux 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

Would the moral code stand unshaken, and with it the rever- 
ence for law, the sense of duty towards the cominumty, and even 
towards the generations yet to come? Would men say, “Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ” ? Or would custom 
and sympathy, and a perception of the advantages which 
stable government offers to the citizens as a whole, and which 
orderly self-restraint offers to each one, replace supernatural 
sanctions, and hold in check the violence of inassos and the 
self-indulgent impulses of the individual? History cannot 
answer this question. The most she can tell us is that 
hitherto civilized society has rested on religion, and that free 
government has prospered best among religious peoples. 

America is no doubt the country in which intellectual move- 
ments work moat swiftly upon the masses, and the country in 
■which the loss of faith in the invi.sible might produce the com- 
pletest revolution, because it is the country -where men have 
been least wont to revere anything in the vi.sibie world. Yet 
America seems as unlikely to drift from her ancient moorings 
as any country of the Old World. It was religious zeal and the 
religious conscience which led to tlie founding of the New 
England colonies nearly three centuries ago — those colonies 
whose spirit has in .such a large measure passed into the whole 
nation. Religion, and conscience have been a constantly active 
force in the American coramon’w^ealth ever since, not, indeed, 
strong enough to avert many moral and political evils, yet at 
the worst times inspiring a minority with a courage and ardour 
by -which moral and political evils have been held at bay, and 
in the long rim gtiuerally overcome. 

It is an old saying that monarchies live by honour and repub- 
lics by virtue. The more democratic republics become, the more 
th(! masses grow eonscioiis of their own power, the more do tlu'y 
need to live, not only by patriotism, but by reverence and self- 
control, and the more essential to their well-being are tliose 
sources w'hence reverence and self-control flow. 
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THE POSITION OP WOMEN 

It has been well said that the position which women hold 
in a country is, if not a complete test, yet one of the best tests 
of the progress it has made in civilization. When one compares 
nomad man with settled man, heathen man with Christian 
man, the ancient world with the modem, the Eastern world 
with the Western, it is plain that in every case the advance in 
public order, in material comfort, in wealth, in decency and re- 
finement of manners, among the whole iiopulatioii of a country 
— for in these matters oiu’, must not look merely at the upper 
class — has been accompanied bj' a gi'eator re.spect for women, 
by a greater freedom accorded 1o 1liem, by a fuller participation 
on their part in the best work of the worhl. Americans are fond 
of pointing, and can with perfect justice point, to the position 
their women hold as an evidence of the high level their civiliza- 
tion has reached. Certainly notliiug in the country is more 
characteristic of flie peculiar type their civilization has taken. 

The subject may be regarded in so many aspects that it is 
convenient to take up each separately. 

As respects the legal rights of women, those, of course, depend 
oil the legislative enactments of each State of the Union, for in 
no case has the imiltei- been left under the rigour of the common 
law. With much diversity in minor details, the general princi- 
ples of the law arc in all or nearly all the States similar. Women 
have been placed in an equality riath men as respects all private 
rights. In some States husband and wife can sue one another 
at law. Married as wtU as immarried women have long since 
(and I think everywhere) obtained full control of their property, 
whether obtained by gift or descent, or by their own labour. 
This has been deemed so important a point that, instead of hiing 
left to ordinary legislation, it has in several States betsi clirt'ctly 
enacted l)y the people in the Constitution. Women have in 
Host, pos.sibly not yet in all, State.s rights of guardiansbip over 
795 
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their children which the law of England denied to them till 
the Act of 1S86; and in some States the mother’s rights are 
equal, where there has been a voluntary separation, to those of 
the father. The law of divorce is in many States far from satis- 
factory, but it always aims at doing equal justice as between 
husbands and wives. Special protection as re.spects hours of 
labour is given to women by the laws of many State,s, and a good 
deal of recent legislation has been passed with intent to benefit 
them, though not always by well-chosen means. 

Women have made their Avay into most of the professions 
more largely than in Europe. In many of the Northern cities 
they practise as physicians, and seem to have found little or no 
prejudice to overcome. Medical schools have been provided 
for them in some universities.*- It was less easy to obtain achnis- 
sion to the bar, yet several have secured this, and the number 
seems to increase. They mo.stIy devote themselves to the 
attorney’s part of the work rather than to court practice. One 
edited the IlKn&is Law J ournal with great acceptance. Several 
have entered the Christian ministry, though, I think, chiefly in 
wliat may be called the minor sects, rather than in any of the 
five or six great denommations, whose spirit is more conserva- 
tive. Some have obtained success as pi’ofessional lecturers, 
and not a few arc journalists or reporters. One hears little 
of them in engineering. Tliey ai'e .seldom to be seen in the 
offices of hotels, but many, more than in Europe, are employed 
as clerics or secretaries, both in some of the Government depart- 
ments, and by telegraphic and other companies, as well as in 
publishing houses and other kinds of business where physical 
strength i.s not needed. Typewriting work is largely in their 
hands. They form an (nnu'whelming majority of the teachers 
in public schools for boys as well as for girls, and are thought 
to be better teachers, at least for the younger sort, than men 
arc.^ No class prejudice forbids the daughters of clergymen or 

‘ In 1909 there -were, 80.5 women returned as studying medicine in the medical 
schools, and ‘J5 in the dentistry schools. 

2 The number of teiiohcr.s in the common schools is given by the United .States 
lJureau of Edueiition Report for 190!) at lO'l-.'tQS men and 390,988 women. 
A.s male teachers are in a majority in a veiy few Southern States (Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and .Irfcansas), and in New Mexico, the prepondoraiiee of women 
in the Northern .States generally is very gi-eat. It has increased sensilrty of late 
years over the whole countrJ^ In Massachusetts women teachers are ten and 
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lawyers of the best stautling to teach in elementary schools. 
Taldng one thing with another, it is easier for women to find 
a career, to obtain remunerative Avork either of literary or of 
a commercial or mechanical Idnd, than in any part of Europe. 
Popular .sentiment is entirely in favour of giving them every 
chance, as Avitness the Constitutions of thoise \Ve.stera States 
(including Wa.shington, even rvliile it refused them the suffrage) 
which expressly provide that they shall be equally admissible 
to all professions or employments. They have long Irorne a 
conspicuous part in the promotion of moral and philanthropic 
cause, s. They were among the earliest, mo.st zealous, and 
most effective apostles of the anti-slavery movement, and 
have taken an equally active share in the temperance agi- 
tation. Not only has the Women’s Chri.stiun Temperance 
Union with its numerous branche,s been the moat powerful 
agency directed against the traffic in into.xicant.s, particularly 
in the Western States, but individual women have throAvn 
themselves into the struggle with extraordinary zeal. Some 
time ago, during what was called the Avomen’s whiskey war, 
they forced their way into the drinking saloons, bearded the 
dealers, adjured the tipplers to come out. At elections in which 
the Prohibitionist issue is prominent, ladies Avill sometimes 
assemble outside the polls and sing hymns at the voters. Their 
services in dealing with pauperism, charities, and reforma- 
tory institutions have been mestimable. In New York when 
legislation was needed for improving the administration of 
the charities, it Avas a lady (belonging to one of the oldest 
and most respected families in the country) Avho Avent to 
Albany, and by placing the ease forcibly before the State 
legislature there, succeeded in obtaining the required measure. 
Many others have followed her example Avith the best results. 
The Charity Organization societies of the great cities are laz'gely 
managed by AAmmen ; and the freedom they enjoy makes them 
invaluable agents in this work, Avhich the immsh of new and 
ignorant immigrants renders daily more important. So too 
Avhen it became necessary after the war to find teachers for 
the negroes in the institutions founded for their benefit in th(j 
South, it Avas chiefly Northern girls who volunteered for the 
duty, and discharged it -svdth single-minded zeal. 

American women take far less part in politics than their Eng- 
lish sisters, although more than the women of Germany, 
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France, or Italy. That they talk less about politics may })e 
partly ascribed to the fact that politics come less into ordinary 
conversation in America (except during a presidental election) 
than in England. But the practice of canvassing at election.s, 
recently developed by English ladies with eminent success, 
seems unknown. Women have seldom been chosen members 
of either Republican or Democratic conventions. However, 
at the National Convention of the Prohibitionist party at 
Pittsburg in 1884 some presented credentials as delegates 
from local organizations, and were admitted to sit. One of 
the two secretaries of that Convention was a woman. In 1912 
women served as delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention. So women have in some cities borne a useful and influ- 
ential, albeit comparatively inconspicuous, part in movements 
for the reform of municipal government. Here we are on the 
debatable ground between pure party politics and philan- 
thropic agitation. Women have been so effective in the latter 
that they cannot easily be excluded when persuasion passes 
into constitutional action, and one is not surprised to find the 
Prohibition party declare in their platform of 1884 that “they 
alone recognize the influence of women, and offer to her equal 
rights noth man in the management of national affairs.” 
At some gatherings in the West which gave e.xpression to the 
discontent of the fanning class, women appeared, and were 
treated with a deference which anywhere but in America would 
have contrasted strangely with the roughness of the crowd. 
One of them signalized herself by denouncing a proposed ban- 
quet, on the ground that it was being got up in the interest of 
the brewer.s. Presidential candidates have often “receptions” 
given in their honour by ladies. Attempts have been made, 
but with little success, to establish political “salons” at Wash- 
ington, nor has the influence of social gatherings anywhere 
attained the importance it has often possessed in France, though 
occasionally the wife of a politician makes his fortune by her 
tact and Mkill in winning support for him among pi'ofessional 
politicians or the members of a State legislature. There was 
anothen and less auspicious sphere of political iiction into 
which women found their way at the national capital. The 
solicitation of members of a legislature with a view to the pass- 
ing of bills, especially private bills, and to tlie olitainirig of 
place, s, has become a profession there, and the persua.sive assidu- 
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i(,y wliifih liiid long boon recognized by poets as characteristic 
of the fiatialc sex made tlieni at one time widely employed and 
efficient in this work. 

I have already, in treating of the woman suffrage niovement 
fCiliapter X(.!IX), referred to the various public offic('s which 
hsive been in inany States thrown open to women. It is ad- 
mitted that wherever the suffrage has been granted the gift 
earriea witli it the rigid, of obtaining those posts for which 
vote,s are cast. 

The sul)ject of women’s education opens up a large field. 
Want of space obliges mo to omit a description, for which I 
have ac(iumiilated abiindairt materials, and to confine myself 
to a few concise remarks. 

The pul.)lio provision for the instruction of girls i.s quite as 
ample and adequate as that made for hoys. Elementary sediools 
are of course provided alike for both sexes, grammar s(;hools 
and high schools are organized for tlie reception of girls some- 
times under the same roof or even in the same classe.s, some- 
times in a di.s(.inct building, but always, I think, with an equally 
complete staff of teachers and equipment of educational ap- 
pliances. The great majority of the daughters of mercantile 
and professional men, especially of course in the West,^ re- 
ceive their education in these public secondary schools ; and, 
what is more remarkable, the number of girls who continue 
their education in the higher branches, including the ancient 
classics and physical science, up to the age of seventeen or 
eigh(.ecn, is us large as, in many places larger than, that of the 
boys, the latter being drafted off into practical life, while the 
former indulge their more lively interest in the things of the 
mind. In the Western universities the ancient classics are 
now more largely .studied by women than by men, partly 
because the latter form a majority of the teachers. One some- 
times hears it charged as a fault on the American school sys- 
tem that its liberal firovision of gratuitous instruction in the 
advanced sulijeets tends to raise girls of the liuniblcr classes 
out of the sphere to which their pecuniary means would destine 
tliem, makes them discontented with their lot, implants tastes 
winch fate will forever forbid them to gratify. 

1 Th(MC art; many private boardiu!' schools as well as private day scboola for 
girls in the Eastern States. Comparatively few ehildren are educated at home 
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As stated in a previous chapter (Chapter CVIII), Univer- 
sity education is provided for women in the Eastern States by 
colleges expressly erected for their benefit, and in the Western 
States by State universities, whose regulations usually provide 
for the admission of female equally with male students to 
instruction in all subjects. There are also some colleges of 
private foundation which receive young men and maidens 
together, teaching them in the same classes, but providing 
separate buildings for their lodging. 

I must not attempt to set forth and discuss the evidence re- 
garding the working of this system of co-education, interest- 
ing as the facts are, but be content with stating the general 
result of the inquiries I made. 

Co-education has worked well in institutions like Antioch 
and Oberlin in Ohio, where manners are plain and simple, 
where the students all come from a class in which the inter- 
course of young men and young women is easy and natural, 
and where there is a strong religious influence pervading the 
life of the place. No moral difficulties are found to arise, 
Each sex is said to improve the other : the men become more 
refined, and the women more manly. Now and then students 
fall in love with one another, and marry when they have 
graduated. But why not? Such marriages are basal upon 
a better reciprocal knowledge of character than is usually 
attainable in the great world, and arc reported to be almost 
invariably happy. So also in the Western State universities 
co-education is generally, if not quite invariably, well reported 
of. In the,se establishments the students mostly lodge where 
tiiey will in the city, and are therefore brought into social 
relations only in the hours of public instruction ; but the ten- 
dency of late years has been, while leaving men to find their 
own (luurters, to provide places of residence for the women. 
<If lat{! j'ears a resort to them has become so fashionable that 
the authorities express some anxiety lest the interest in sociid 
enjoyments may with some women students be found to (-.xcec'd 
their dcivotion to study. Should this happcni to any great ex- 
tent, difficulties might arise. But so far there has licen little 
to do in the way of discipline or supervision, and tlie heads of 
the universities have raised few objections to the system of co- 
education. I did find, however, that the youths in some cases 
expressed aversion to it, saying they would rather l)e in classes by 
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themselves ; the reason apparently being that it was disagreeable 
to see a man whom men thought nieaniy of standing high in 
favour of women students. In these Western States there is 
so much freedom allowed in the intercourse of youths and girls, 
and girls are so well able to take care of themselves, that 
the objections which occur to a European have little weight. 
Whether a system which has borne good fruits in the simple 
society of the West is fit to be adopted in the Eastern States, 
where the conditions of life approach nearer to those of Europe, is 
a question warmly debated in America. The need for it is at 
any rate not urgent, because the liberality of founders and bene- 
factors has provided in at least five womonhs colleges — one 
of them a dej)artinent of Harvard University — places where 
an excellent education, surpassing that of mo,st of the A\'(>stcrn 
universities, stands open to women. These college- arc at 
I)resent so effieiemt and popular, and the life of their students 
is in some respects so innch freer than it could well be, con- 
sidering the etiquette of Eastern society, in universities fre- 
quented by both .sexes, tliat they Avill probably continue to 
satisfy the practical needs of the community and the Avishes 
of all but the advocates of complete equality. 

It Avill be seen from AA'hat has been said that the provision 
for women’s education in the United States is ampler and better 
than that made in aiw European countries, and that the making 
of it has been far more distinctly recognized as a matter of 
public concern. To these advantages, and to the spirit they 
proceed from, much of the influence Avhich Avomen exert must 
be ascribed. They feel more independent, they have a fuller 
consciousness of their place in the Avorld of thought as well as 
in the Avorld of action. The practice of educating the tAVO sexes 
together in the same colleges tends, in those sections of the 
countrj'- Avhere it prevails, in the same direction, placing women 
and men on a level as regards attainments, and giving them 
a greater number of common intellectual interests. It is not 
deemed to have made women either pedantic or masculine, 
or to have diminished the differences betAveen their mental and 
moral habits and those or men. Nature' is quite strong enough 
to malco the differc'neos of temperament she creates persistent, 
even under influences which might seem likely to reduce them. 

Custom alloAvs to women a greater measure of frc'cdom in 
doing AA’hat they Avill and going where they please tlian they 
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luivci ill any European country, except, perhaps, in Russia. No 
one is .surprised to see a lady travel alone from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, nor a girl of the richer class walking alone through 
the street.s of a city. If a lady entei’s some occupation hereto- 
fore usually reserved to men, she is subject to less censorious 
remark than would follow her in Europe, though in this matter 
the .society of Eastern cities is hardly so liberal as that of the 
West. 

Social intercourse between youths and maidens is everywhere 
more easy and unrestrained than in England or Germany, not 
to speak of France. Yet there are considerable differences 
between the Eastern cities, whose usages have begun to approx- 
imate to those of Europe, and other parts of the country. In 
the rural districts, and generally all over the West, young men 
and girls are permitted to walk together, drive together, go 
out to parties, and even to public entertainments together, 
without the presence of any third person, who can be sup- 
posed to be looking after or taking charge of the girl. So 
a girl may, if she pleases, keep up a correspondence with a 
young man, nor will her parents think of interfering. She 
will have her own friends, who, when they call at her house, 
ask for her, and are received by her, it may be alone; be- 
cause they are not deemed to be necessarily the friends of 
her parents also, nor even of her sisters. In the cities of 
the Atlantic States, it is perhaps less usual than it would 
once have been for a young man to take a young lady out 
for a solitary drive ; and he would not in all sets be per- 
mitted to escort her alone to the theatre. But girls still go 
without chaiierons to dances, the hostess being deemed to act 
as chaperon for all her guests; and as regards both correspon- 
dence and the right to have one’s own circle of acquaintance.s, 
the usage ('ven of New York or Boston allow.s more lilxa-ty 
than does that of Ijondon or Edinburgh. It was at one time, 
and it may possibly still be, not uncommon for a group of young 
people who know one another well to make up an autumn 
“party in the woods.” They choose some mountain and fore.st 
region, such as the Adirondack Wilderness west of Lake Cham- 
plain, engage three or four guides, embark with guns and fish- 
ing rods, tent,s, blankets, and a .stock of groceries, and pas.s in 
boats up the rivers and across the lakes of this wild (iountry 
through sixty or seventy miles of tra.ckle.ss forest to their chosen 
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camping ground at the foot of some tall rock that risers from 
the still crystal of the lake. Here they build their bark hut, 
and spread their beds of the elastic and fragrant hemlocik 
boughs ; the youths roam about during the day, tracking the 
deer, the girls read andAvork and bake the corn cakes ; at night 
there is a meriy gathering round the fire or a row in tlie soft 
moonlight. On these exioeditions brothers will fakt' theii- sis- 
ters and cousin.s, Avho bring perhaps some women friends Avith 
them; the brothers’ friends Avill come too; and all Avill live 
together in a fraternal Avay for weeks or months, though no 
elderly relative or married lady be of the party. 

There can be no doubt that the pleasure of life is sensibly 
increased by the greater freedom AA'hich ti’an.sat!antic custom 
permits ; and as the Americans insist that no bad results have 
folloAved,‘ one notes AAuth regret that freedom declines in the 
places Avhich deem themselve.s most civilized. American girls 
have been, so far as a stranger can ascertain, less disposed to 
AA'hat are called “fast Avays” than girls of the corresponding 
classes in England," and exercise in this respect a pretty rigor- 
ous censorship OA'er one another. But Avhen tAvo young people 
find pleasure in one another’s company, they can see as much of 
each other as they please, can talk and AAnilk together frequently, 
can shoAV that they are mutually interested, and yet need have 
little fear of being mi.sunderstood either ly one another or by 
the rest of the world.* It is all a matter of custom. In the 
West, custom sanctions this easy friendship ; Avdiile in the Atlan- 
tic cities, so soon as people haA'e come to find something excep- 
tional in it, constraint is felt, and a conAmutional etiquette like 
that of the Old World begins to replace the innocent simplicity 
of the older time, the test of Avhose merit may be gathered from 

' I nmy be rciniindcd of the preA'alcnce and ero"'injj freciucney nf divorce, 
but think that this gi’ave evil is due not to the comparath'-o freedom of Traiis- 
atlantio muttei-B. The eaiise is rather to- be sought in the habit which men no 
les.s than woincn have formed of liglitly, almost eaprieiously, entei’io(4 into and 
dissolving the miimage tie. I have, however, discussed this subject in anothoi- 
book (Sludies in History and Jwisjtruilence). 

2 The habit of smoking cigarettes which began to spread among English wo- 
men of the richer class in the end of last century seems to be less frequent among 
American girls. 

2 Between fastness and freedom there is in American eyes all the difference 
in the world', but new-comers from Europe are startled. I remember to have 
ouc(^ heard a aerman lady settled in a AVestern (Uty eharact(o,-ize Americiui 
women as “ Jurchtbur frei und furchthar fromm" (frightfully free and fright- 
fully ijious). 
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the persuasion in America that the generally happy marriages in 
the society of the rural districts, no less than the idyllic charm 
of the life of young people there, were due to the ampler op- 
portunities which young men and women had of learning one 
another’s characters and habits before becoming betrothed. 
Most girls have a larger range of intimate acquaintances than 
girls have In Europe, intercourse is franker, there is less differ- 
ence between the manners of home and the manners of general 
society. 

In no country are women, and especially yomrg women, so 
much made of. The world is at their feet. Society seems 
organized for the purpose of providing enjoyment for them. 
Parents, uncles, aunts, elderly friends, even brothers, are ready 
to make tlioir comfort and convenieniie bend to the girls’ wishes. 
The wife’s opportunities are circumscribed, except among the 
richest people, by the duties of household management, owing 
to the gi’eat difhculty of obtaining domestic “ help.” But she 
holds in her own hou.se a more prominent, if not a more sub- 
stantially powerful, position than in England or even in France. 
With the German Hausfrau, who is too often content to be a 
mere housewife, there is of course no comparison. The best 
proof of the superior place American ladies occupy is to be 
found in the notions they profess to entertain of the relations 
of an Engli.sh married pair. They talk of the Engli.sh wife as 
little better than a slave, declaring that when they stay with 
English friends, or receive an English couple in America, they 
see the wife always deferring to the hiusband and the husband 
always assuming that his pleasure and convenience are to pre- 
vail. The European wfe, they admit, often gets her own way, 
but she gets it by tactful arts, by flattery or wheedling or play- 
ing on the man’s weaknes.ses ; whereas in America the husband’s 
duty and desire is to gratify the wife and render to her those 
services which tlie English tyrant exacts from his consort.'^ 
One may often hear an American matron commiserate a friend 
who has miirried in Europe, while the daughters declare in 
chorus that they will never follow the example. Laughable 
as all this may seem to Englishwomen, it is perfectly true that 

1 1 liEwe lu\Trd .\ino‘riran ladios say, for iiistanaa, that they hiive observed 
thiit ail Eiiglishiuaii who has foi'KottRii his keys sends his wife to the top of the 
house to fetch them ; whereas an American would do the like errand for his wife, 
and never suffer iier to do it for him. 
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Llu' tlieory sis well as the practice of conjugal lif(' is not the 
saTuc in Aincritia as in England. There are ovi'rhcaring hiis- 
hand.s in America, but they are more condemned l)y the opinion 
of the neighlroui'hood than in England, There are oxacdiixg 
wiv(\s in Jilngland, but their husbands are mon^ i)ili(ul than 
would be the case in America. In neither country can one 
say that the principle of perfect equalitj" reigns, for in America 
the balance inclines as much in favour of the wife as it does 
in England in favour of the husband. No one man can have 
a sufficiently large acq\iamtanee in both countries to entitle 
his individual opinion on the results to much weight. Those 
observer.s who, having lived in both countries, favour the 
American practice, do so because, the theory it is based on 
departs les.s from pure equality than does that of England. 
Such observers do not mean that the recognition of women as 
equals or superiors makes them any better or sweeter or wiser 
than Englishwomen ; but rather that the principle of equality, 
by correcting the characteristic faults of men, and especially 
their selfisliness and vanity, is more conducive to the concord 
and happiness of a home. This may be true, but I have heard 
others declare that there is, at least among the richer class, a 
growing detachment of the wife from the husband’s life and 
interests, so that she is more disposed to absent herself for 
long periods from him ; and some observers maintain that the 
American system, since it does not require the wife habitually 
to forego her own wishes, tends, if not to make her self-indulgent 
and capricious, yet slightly to impair the more delicate charms 
of character ; as it is written, “ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

It need hardly be said that in all eases where the two sexes 
come into competition for comfort, the provision is made first 
for women. Before drawing-room cars had become common, 
the end car in railroad trains, being that farthe.st removed 
from the smoke of the locomotive, was often reserved for them 
(though men accompanying a lady could enter it), and at hotels 
their .sitting-room is the best and sometimes the only available 
public room, ladyless guests being driven to the bar or the hall. 
It is sometimes said that the privileges yielded to Armuiiian 
■woiTK'.n have disposed them to claim as a right what was (jnly 
a courtesy; and have told unfavourably upon their mammrs. 
Instance, s, such as that of women entering public vehicles 
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alreadj’- ovei'crowdod, are cited in support of this view, but I 
cannot on the whole think it well founded. The better bred 
women do not presume on their sex; and the area of good 
breeding is always widening. It need hardly be said that 
the conamunity at large gains by the softening and restraining 
influence which the reverence for womanhood diffuses. Noth- 
ing so quickly incenses the people as any insult offered to a 
woman, Wife-beating, and indeed any kind of rough violence 
offered to a woman, is far less common among the rudest 
class than it is in England. Field work or work at the pit- 
mouth of mines is seldom or never done by women in America ; 
and the American traveller who in some parts of Europe finds 
women performing severe manual labour is revolted by the 
sight in a way which Europeans find surprising. 

In the farther West, that i.s to say, beyond the Mississippi, 
in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States, one is much struck 
by what seems the absence of the humblest class of women. 
The trains are full of poorly dressed and sometimes (though 
less frequently) rough-mannered men. One discovers no wo- 
men whose dress or air marks them out as the wives, daugh- 
ters, or sisters of these men, and wonders whether the male 
population is celibate, and if so, why there are so many women. 
Closer observation show.s that the wives, daughters, and sisters 
are there, only their attire and manner arc those of what Euro- 
peans would call middle elass and not working class people. 
This is partly due to the fact that Wastern men afferit a rough 
dre.ss. Still one may say that the remark so often made that 
the masses of the American people correspond to the middle 
class of Europe is more true of the women than of the men, 
and is more true of them in the rural districts and in the West 
than it is of the inhabitants of Atlantic cities. I remember to 
have been dawdling in a book-store in a small town in Oregon 
when a lady entered to inquire if a monthly magazine, whose 
name was unknown to me, had yet arrived. When she was 
gone Tasked the salesman who she was, and what was the 
periodical she wanted. He answered that she was the wife 
of a railway workman, that the magazine was a journal of 
fasliions, and that the demand for such journals was large and 
constant among women of the wage-earning class in the town, 
This set me, to observing female dress more closely, and it turned 
out to bo perfectly true that the women in these little towns 
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were follow'iiig the Parisian fashions vei'y (ilo.sely, and were, in 
fact, ahead of tlie majority of English ladies iK'longiiig to the 
professional and mercantile classesd Of eour.sc in .sucili a tcnvn 
as I refer to there are no domestic servants oxci^id in the hotels 
(indeed, almost the only domestic service to Ire had in the 
Pacific States was then that of Chinese), so tliese votaries of 
fashion did all their own housew'ork and looked after their 
own Irabies. 

Three causes combine to create among American women an 
average of literary taste and influence higher than that of 
women in any European country. These are, the educational 
facilities they enjoy, the recognition of the equality of the 
sexes in the whole social and intellectual sphere, and the leisure 
which they jrossess as compared with men. In a country where 
men are incessantly occupied at their busine.ss or profession, 
the function of keeping up the level of culture devolves upon 
women. It is safe in their hands. They .are quick and keen- 
witted, less fond of open-air life and physical exertion than 
Englishwomen are, and obliged Ijy the climate to pass a greater 
part of their time umler shelter from the cold of winter and 
the sun of summer. For music and for the pictorial arts they 
do not yet seem to have formed so strong a taste as for litera- 
ture, partly perhaps owing to the fact that in America the op- 
portunities of .seeing and hearing masterpieces, except indeed 
operas, are rarer than in Europe. But they are eager and 
assiduous readers of all such books and periodicals as do not 
presuppose special knowledge in some branch of science or 
learning, while the number wdio have devoted themselves to 
some special study and attained proficiency in it is large. They 
love society, and now there is hardly a village that has not its 
women’s club where papers are read and all .sorts of current 
questions discussed, often with the incidental result of enabling 
those of slender means but cultivated ta.stes to come into social 
contact mth those of higher position. The fondness for senti- 
ment, especially moral and domestic sentiment, which is 
often observed as characterizing American taste in litera- 
ture, seems to be mainly due to the influence of -women, 
for they form not only the larger part of the reading public, 

‘ TIui itbov(!, of ooursc!, does not apply to tlio latrat immifcriints from tiluropo, 
who are still Enrope.an in their dress and ways, though in a town they beeomc 
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but an independent-minded part, not disposed to adopt the 
canons laid down by men, and their preferences count for more 
ill the opinions and predilections of the whole nation than is 
the case in England. Similarly the number of women who 
W'l’ite is iimch lai'ger in America than in Europe. Fiction, 
essays, and poetry are naturally their favourite provinces. 
In poetr3r more particularly, manj'- whose name.s are quite un- 
known in Europe have attained widespread fame. 

Some one may ask how far the differences between the posi- 
tion of women in America and their position in Europe are 
due to democracy, or if not to this, then to what other cause. 

They are due to democratic feeling in so far as they spring 
from the notion that all men are free and equal, possessed of 
certain inalienalile rights, and owing certain corresponding 
duties. This root idea of democracy cannot stop at defining 
men as male human beings, any more than it could ultimately 
stop at defining them as white human beings. For many years 
the Americans believed in equality with the pride of discoverers 
as well as with the fervour of apostles. Accustomed to apply 
it to all .sorts and conditions of men, they were naturally the 
first to apply it to women also ; not, indeed, as respects poli- 
tics, but in all the social as well as legal relations of life. De- 
mocracy is in America more respectful of the individual, less 
dis]msed to infringe his freedom or subject him to any sort 
of legal or family control, than it has shown itself in Conti- 
nental Europe, and this regard for the individual enured to 
the benefit of women. Of the other causes that have worked 
in the same direction two may be mentioned. One is the 
usage of the Congregationalist, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
churches, under which a woman who is a member of the con- 
gregation has the same rights in choosing a deacon, elder, or 
pastor, a.s a man has. Another is the fact that among the 
westward-moving settlers women were at finst few in number, 
and were therefore treated with special respect. The habit 
the\i formed was retained as the communities grew, and propa- 
gated itself all over the country. 

WViat have been the results on the character and usefulness 
of women themselves? 

On the whole favourable. Though critics dwell on some 
drawbacks, it is a gain that American women have been ad- 
mitted to a wider life and more variety of career than is 
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enjoyed in Continental Europe. Thus there has been pro- 
duced a sort of independence and a capacity for self-help 
which are increasingly valuable as the number of unmarried 
women increases. Many resources are now open to an Ameri- 
can woman who has to lead a solitary life, not merely in the 
way of employment, but for the occupation of her mind and 
tastes; while her education has not rendered tin; Ann'i'ican 
wife less competent for the discharge of household duties. 

How has the nation at large been affected by the develop- 
ment of this new type of womanhood, or rather pcrhap.s of 
this variation on the English type? 

If women have on the whole gained, it i.s clear that the nation 
gains through them. A.s mothers they mould the character 
of their children, while the function of forming the hal:)its 
of society and determining its moral tone rests greatly in their 
hands. But there is reason to think that the influence of the 
American system tells directly for good upoir men as well as 
upon the whole community. The respect for women which 
every American man cither feeds or is oldiged by public senti- 
ment to profess has a wholesome effect on his conduct and 
character, and serves to check the cynicism which some other 
peculiarities of the country foster. The nation as a whole owes 
to the active benevolence of its women, and their zeal in promot- 
ing social reforms, benefits wdneh tlie customs of Continental 
Europe would scarcely have pennitted women to confer. Euro- 
peans have of late years begun to render a well-deserved ad- 
miration to the brightness and vivacity of American ladies. 
Those who know the work they have done and are doing in 
many a noble cause wdll admire still more their energy, their 
courage, their self-devotion. No country seems to owe more 
to its women than America does, nor to owe to them so much 
of what is best in social institutions and in the beliefs that 
govern conduct. 
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equality 

The United States are deemed all the world over to be pre- 
eminently the land of equality. This was the first feature 
which struck Europeans when they began, after the peace of 
1815 had left them time to look beyond the Atlantic, to feel 
curious about the phenomena of a now society. This was the 
great theme of Tocqueville’s description, and the starting- 
point of his speculations; this has been the most constant 
boast of the Americans themselves, who have believed their 
liberty more complete than that of any other people, because 
equality has been more fully blended with it. Yet some phi- 
losophers say that equality is imi3o.ssible, and others, who ex- 
press themselves more precisely, insist that distinctions of 
rank are so inevitable, that however you try to expunge them, 
they are sure to reappear. Before we discuss this question, 
let us see in what senses the word is used. 

First there is legal equality, including both what one may 
call passive or private equality, i.e. the equal possession of 
civil private rights by all inhabitants, and active or public 
equality, the equal possession by all of rights to a share inlhe 
government, sucli as the electoral franchise and eligibility 
to public office. Both kinds of political equality exist in 
America, in tlie amplest measure, and may be dismissed from 
the present discussion. 

Next there is the equality of material conditions, that is, of 
wealth, and all that wealtli gives ; there is the equality of edu- 
eatiou and intelligence; there is the equality of so(iial status 
or rank ; and there is (wliat comes near to, but is not exactly 
the same as, this la.st) the equality of estimation, i.e. of tlie 
value which men set upon one another, whatever be the ele- 
rnont.s that come into tliis value, whether wealth, or education, 
or official rank, or .social rank, or any other species of excellence. 
In how many and which of these senses of the word does equality 
exist in the United States ? 
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Not as regards material conditions. Till about the middle 
of last century there were no great fortunes in America, few 
large fortunes, no poverty. Now there is some povertj^ (though 
only in a few places can it be called pauperism), many large 
fortunes, and a greater number of gigantic fortunes than in any 
other country in the world. The class of pensons who arc 
passably -well off Imt not rich is much larger than in the great 
countries of Europe. Between the homses, the dress, and the 
way of life of these persons, and those of the richer sort, there 
is less difference than in Eui'ope. The very rich do not (except 
in a few place.s) make an ostentatious di, splay of their wealth, 
because they have no means of doing so, and a visitor is there- 
fore apt to overrate the extent to which equality of wealth, 
and of material conditions generally, still prevails. The most 
remarkable piienomenon of the last half century has been the 
appearance, not only of those colossal millionaires who fill 
the public e!ye, but of a crowd of millionaires of the second 
order, men with fortunes ranging from $5,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000. At a seaside resort like New'port, where one sees the 
finished kixiiiy of the \illas, and counts the well-appointed 
equipages, with their superb horses, which turn out in the 
afternoon, one gets some iminvssion of the vast and growing 
wealth of the Eastern cities. But through the country gen- 
erally there is little to mark out the man with an income of 
$100,000 a year from the man of §20,000, as he is marked 
out in England by his country house with its park, or in France 
by the opportunities for display which Pai’is affords. The 
number of these fortunes seems likely to go on increasing, for 
they are clue not merely to the sudden development of tiio 
West, with the chances of making vast sums by land speculation 
or in railway construction, but to the field for doing business 
on a great scale, w'^hich the size of the country presents. Where 
a merchant or manufacturer in Fi’ance or England could realize 
thousands, an American, operating more boldly, and on this 
far wider theatre, may realize tens of thousands. We may 
therefore expect these inequalities of wealth to grow; nor will 
even tlie habit of equal divi.sioii amoirg children keep them 
down, for families are often small, and though some of those 
who inlicrit wealth may renounce business, others will pursiu' 
it, since the attractions of other kinds of life ii.re fewer than in 
Europe. Politics arc less interesting, there is no great land- 
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holding class with the duties towards tenants and neighbours 
which ”an English squire may, if he pleases, usefully discharge; 
the pursuit of collecting pictures or other objects of curiosity im- 
plies frequent visits to Europe, and although the killing of birds 
prevails in the Middle States and the killing of deer in Maine 
and the West, this rather barbarous form of pleasure is likely in 
time to die out from a civilized people. Other lands of what is 
called “sport” no doubt remain, such as horse-racing, eagerly 
pursued in the form of trotting matches, ^ “rushing round” 
in an automobile, and the manlier amusements of yacht-racing, 
rowing, and base-ball, but these can be followed only during 
part of the year, and some of them only by the young. To 
lead a life of so-called pleasure gives much more trouble in 
an American city than it does in Paris or Vienna or London. 
Accordingly, while many great fortunes will continue to be 
made, they will be less easily and quickly spent than in Europe, 
and one may surmise that the equality of material conditions, 
almost universal in the eighteenth century, still general in 
the middle of the nineteenth, will more and more diminish 
by the growth of a very rich class at one end of the line, and 
of a very poor class at the other end.^ 

As respects education, the profusion of superior as well as 
elementary schools tends to raise the mass to a somewhat liigher 
point than in Europe, while the stimulus of life being keener 
and the habit of reading more general, the number of persons one 
finds on the same general level of brightness, keenness, and a 
superficially competent knowledge of common facts, whether 
in science, history, geography, or literature, is extremely large. 
This general level tends to rise. But the level of exceptional 
attainment in that still relatively small though increasing 
class who have studied at the best native universities or in 
Europe, and who pursue learning and science either as a pro- 
fession or as a source of pleasure, rises faster than does the 
general level of the multitude, so that in this regard also it 
appears that equality has diminished and will diminish further. 

So far we have been oii comparatively smooth and easy 

1 The trotting horse is driven, not ridden, a return to the earliest forms of 
horse-racing we know of. 

I How fur extreme inequality of material eonditions, coexisting witli political 
equality, is likely to prove a source of political danger is a question discussed 
ill other chapters. Hitherto it has not proved serious. Of. Aristotle, PolU. Y., 
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ground. Equality of Avealth is a concrete thing; equality of 
intellectual posse.ssion and resource is a thing which can be 
perceived and gauged. Of social equality, of distinctions of 
standing and estimation in private life, it is far more difficult 
to speak, and in what follows I speak with some hesitation. 

One thing, and perhaps one thing only, may be asserted with 
confidence. There is no rank in America, that is to say, no 
external and recognized stamp, marking one man as entitled to 
any social privileges, or to deference and respect from others. 
No man is entitled to think himself better than his fellows, or 
to expect any exceptional consideration to be shown by them to 
him. Except in the national capital, there is no such thing as a 
recognized order of precedence, either on public occasions or 
at a private party, save that yielded to a few official persons, such 
as the governor and chief judges of a State within that State, as 
well as to the President and Vice-President, the Speaker of the 
House, the Federal senators, the judges of the Supreme Federal 
Court, and the members of the President’s calriuet everywhere 
through the Union. In fact, the idea of a regular “rule of 
precedence” displeases the Americans,^ and one finds them 
slow to believe that the application of such rules in Europe 
gives no offence to persons who possess no conventional rank, 
but may be personally older or more distinguished than those 
who have it. 

What, then, is the effect or influence for social purposes of 
such distinctions as do exi.st between men, distinctions of birth, 
of wealth, of official po.sition, of intellectual eminence? 

To be sprung from an ancient stock, or from a, stock which 
can count person.s of eminence among its ancestors, is of course 
a sati.sf action to the man himself. There is at present a passion 
among Americans for genealogical researches. A good many 
families can trace themselves back to English families of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, and of cour-se a great many 
more profess to do so. For a man’s ancestors to have come 
over in the Mayflower is in America much what their hav- 
ing come over with William the Conqueror used to be in Eng- 
land and is often claimed on equally flimsy grounds. The 

1 In private partie,s, so far as there is any rule of precedence, it is that of 
age, with a tendency to make an exception in favour of clergymen or of any per- 
son of special eminence. It is only in Wa.shington, where senators, judges, 
ministers, and congressmen are sensitive on these points, that such que.stiona 
seem to arise, or to be regarded as deserving the attention of a rational mind. 
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holding class with the duties towards tenants and neighbours 
which an English squire may, if he pleases, usefully discharge ; 
the pursuit of collecting pictures or other objects of curiosity im- 
plies frequent visits to Europe, and although the killing of birds 
pi'evails ill the Middle States and the Idlliiig of deer in Maine 
and the West, this rather barbarous form of pleasure is likely in 
time to die out from a civilized people. Other kinds of what is 
called “sport” no doubt remain, such as horse-racing, eagerly 
pursued in the form of trotting matches,' “rushing round” 
in an automobile, and the manlier amusements of yacht-racing, 
rowing, and base-ball, but these can be followed only during 
part of the year, and some of them only by the young. To 
lead a life of so-called pleasure gives much more trouble in 
an American city than it does in Paris or Vienna or London. 
Accordingly, while many great fortunes will continue to be 
made, they will he less easily and quickly spent than in Europe, 
and one may surmise that the equality of material conditions, 
almost universal in the eighteenth century, still general in 
the middle of the nineteenth, will more and more diminish 
by the growth of a very rich class at one end of the line, and 
of a very poor class at the other end.“ 

As respects education, the profusion of superior as well as 
elementary schools tends to raise the mass to a somewhat higher 
point than in Europe, while the stimulus of life being keener 
and the habit of reading more general, the number of persons one 
finds on the same general level of brightiress, keenness, and a 
superficially competent knowledge of common facts, whether 
in science, history, geography, or literature, is extremely large. 
This general level tends to lise. But the level of exceptional 
attainment in that .still relatively small though increasing 
class who have studied at the best native universities or in 
Europe, and who pursue learning and science either as a pro- 
fe.ssion or as a source of pleasure, rises faster than does the 
general level of the multitude, so that in this regard also it 
appears that equality has diminished and will diminish further. 

So far we have been on comparatively smooth and easy 

* The trotting horse is driven, not ridden, a return to the earliest forms of 
horsc-racing wo know of. 

“ How f.ir extreme inequality of material conditions, coexisting with political 
equality, is likely to prove a source of political danger is a question discussed 
in other chapters. Hitherto it has not proved serious. Cf, Aristotle, Polit. V., 
1 , 2 . 
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ground. Equality of wealth is a eoiicr-ete thing; equality of 
intellectual i)o.sses.sion and resource is a thing which can be 
perceived and gauged. Of .social equality, of distinctions of 
standing and e.stimation in private life, it is far more ihfihcult 
to .speak, and in what follows I speak with some hesitation. 

One thing, and pei'haps one thing only, may be asserted with 
confidence. There is no ranlr in America, that i.s to say, no 
external and recognized stamp, marking one man as entitled to 
any .social privileges, or to deference and re.spect from others. 
No man is entitled to think himself better than his fellows, or 
to expect any exceptional consideration to be shown by them to 
him. Except in the national capital, there is no such thing as a 
recognized order of precedence, either on public occasions or 
at a private party, save that yielded to a few official i)crsons, such 
as the governor and chief judges of a State within that State, as 
well as to the President and Vice-President, the Speaker of the 
House, the Federal senators, the judges of the Supreme Federal 
Court, and the members of the President’s cabinet everywhere 
through the Union. In fact, the idea of a regular “rule of 
precedence’’ dtsirleases the Americans,^ and oire finds them 
slow to believe that the application of such rules in Europe 
gives no offence to persons who possess no conventional rank, 
but may be personally older or more distinguished than those 
who have it. 

What, then, is the effect or influence for social purposes of 
such distinctions as do exi.st between men, distinctions of birth, 
of wealth, of official positioir, of intellectual eminence ? 

To be .sprung from an ancient .stock, or from a stock which 
can count persons of eminence among its ancestors, is of course 
a satisfaction to the man himself. There is at present a passion 
among Americans for genealogical researches. A good many 
families can trace themselves back to English families of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, and of course a great many 
more profess to do .so. For a man’s ancestors to have come 
over in the Mayflower is in America much what their hav- 
ing come over -with William the Conqueror used to be in Eng- 
land and is often claimed on equally flimsy grounds. The 

J In private parties, so far as there is any rule of precedence, it is that of 
age, with a tendency to make an exception in favour of clergymen or of any per- 
son of .special eminence. It is only in Washington, where senators, judges, 
ministers, and enngressmou are sen, si live on those points, that such questions 
seem to arise, or to be regai'ded as deserving the attention of a rational mind. 
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cU'seendants of any of the revolutionary heroes, such as John 
Adams, Edmund Randolph, Alexander Hamilton, and the 
descendants of any famous man of colonial times, such as the 
early governors of Massachusetts from William Endicott 
downwards, or of Jonathan Edwards, or of Eliot, the apostle 
of the Indians, are regarded by their neighbours with a certain 
amount of interi'st, and their legitimate pride in such an. an- 
cestry excii,es no disapprovald In the Eastern cities and at 
fashionable summer resorts one begins to a(!e carriages with 
armorial bearings on their panels, but moat pc'ople appear to 
disapprove or ridicule this as a piece of Anglomania, more likely 
to be practised by a parvenu than by the scion of a really old 
family. Virginians used to set much store by their pedigrees, 
and the letters F.F.V. (First Families of Virginia) had become 
a sort of jest against pereons pluming themselves on their 
social position in the Old Dominion.'-^ Since the war, however, 
which shattered old Virginian society from its foundations, one 
hears less of such pretensions/'* 

The fault which YVmericans are most frequently accused of 
is the worship of wealth. The amazing fuss which is made 
about very rich men, the descriptions of their doings, the spec- 
ulation as to their intentions, the gossip about their private 
life, lend colour to the reproach. He who builds up a huge 
fortune, especially if he does it suddenly, is no doubt a sort 
of hero, because an enormous number of men have the same 
ambition. Having done best what millions are trying to do, 
he is discussed, admired, and envied in the same way as tlie 
captain of a (.'.ricket eleven is at an English stdiool, or the stroke 
of the university boat at Oxford or Cambridge. If he be a 

■ III !iU till' I'lihos ini'ntionoU in thn text, I rcniouiber to huvp lieen told liy 
others, but never by the persona conceraecl, of the aiiecstry. Tliis i.s an iliua- 
tratioh of the fact that while auch ancestry is felt to be a fli.stinetion it would 
be thought bad tniste for those who possess it to ineiitiou it unless a necessity 
arose for them to do .so. 

- .‘Vn anecdote is told. of the eaptain of a steamer plying at a ferry from Mary- 
land into Virginia, W'ho. being asked by a needy Virginian to give him a free pas- 
sage ueross, emiuired if the .applic.aiit belonged to one of the F.F.^’■ "Xo,” 

answered the man, “I oan't exactly aay that ; rather to one of the .seeond fami- 
lies.” “.lump on board,” said the captain: “I never met one of your sort 

* Uliihs have been formed in iSastern cities including only persons who could 
prove that their progenitors -were settled in the State before the Revolution, 
and one widely spread women’s association (the Colonial Dames) has a like 
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great ftnarieier, or the owner of a great railroad or a great news- 
paper, he exercises vast power, and is therefore well worth court- 
ing by those wlio desire his help or would avert his enmity. 
Admitting all this, it may seem a paradox to okserve that a 
millionaire has a better and easier social career open to him in 
England than in America. Neveidheless there is a sense in 
which this is true. In America, if his private character be 
bad, if he be mean, or openly immoral, or personally vulgar, or 
dishonest, the be.st society may keep its doors closed against 
him. In England great wealth, skilfully employed, will more 
readily force these doors to open. For in England great wealth 
can, by ii.sing the appropriate methods, practically buy rank 
from those who bestow it ; or by obliging persons whose posi- 
tion enables them to command fashionable society, can induce 
them to stand sponsors for the upstart, and force him into 
society, a thing which no person in America has the power of 
doing. To effect such a stroke in Eirgland the rich man must 
of course have stopped short of positive frauds, that is, of such 
frauds as could be proved in court. But he may be still dis- 
trusted and disliked by the elite, of the commercial world, he 
may be vulgar and ill-educated, and indeed have nothing to 
recommend him except his wealth and his willingness to spend 
it in providing amusement for fashionable people. All this 
will not prevent him from becoming a baronet, or possibly a 
peer, and thereby acquiring a position of assured dignity which 
he can transmit to his offspring. The existence of a system 
of artificial rank enables a stamp to be given to base metal in 
Europe which cannot be given in a thoroughly republican 
country.* The feeling of the Americair public towards the 
very rich is, so far as a stranger can judge, one of curiosity and 
wonder rather than of respect. T'here is less snobbishness 
shown towards them than in England. They are admired as 
a famous runner or jockey is admired, and th(‘. talents they 
have shown, say, in railroad management or in finance, are felt 
to reflect lustre on the nation. But they do not necessarily 
receive either flattery or social deference, and sometimes, 
where it can be alleged that they have won their wealth as 

‘ Tlie IOukHnIi systom of lioroditary tiUos toiid.s to niaintiiin tho distitiction 
of ancient UneaKe far less perfectly than that siinple use of a family name ■which 
prevailed in Italy diirmp; the Middl(!>..'Vt!:‘‘s, or in ancient Rome. A doloima or a 
Uoriii, like a roniclius or a Valoriua, carried the glory of Ida nobility in liis name, 
whereas any upstart may he ei'oated :i duke. 
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the leading spirits in monopolistic combinations, they arc 
made targets for attack, though they may have done nothing- 
more than what other business men have attempted, with less 
ability and less success. 

The persons to whom official rank gives importance are very 
few indeed, being for the nation at large oidy about one hun- 
dred persons at the top of the Federal Government, aird in 
each State less than a dozen of its highest State functionaries. 
For these State functionaries, indeed, the respect shown is 
extremely scanty, and much more official than personal. A 
high Federal officer, a senator, or justice of the Supreme Court, 
or cabinet minister, is conspicuous while he holds his place, 
and is of course a personage in any private society he may 
enter; but less so than a corresponding official would be in 
Europe. A simple member of the House of Representatives is 
nobody. Even men of the highest official rank do not give 
themselves airs on the score of their position. Long ago, in 
Washington, I was taken to be presented to the then head of 
the United States army, a great soldier whose fame all the 
world knows. We found him standing at a desk in a bare 
room in the War Department, at work with one clerk. While 
he was talking to us the door of the room was pushed open, 
and there appeared the figure of a Western sight-seer belong- 
ing to what Europeans would call the lower middle class, fol- 
lowed by his mfe and sister, who were “doing” Washington. 
Perceiving that the room was occupied they began to retreat, 
but the Commander-in-chief called them back. “Walk in, 
ladies,” he said. “You can look around. You won’t dis- 
turb me; make yourselves at home.” 

Intellectual attainment does not excite much notice till it 
becomes eminent, that is to say, till it either places its possessor 
in a conspicuous position, such as that of president of one of 
the greatest universities, or till it has made him well known to 
tlie world as a preacher, or wniter, or scientific discoverer. 
When this kind of eminence has been reached, it receives, I 
tliink, more respect than anywhere in Europe, except possibly 
in Italy, where the interest in learned men, or poets, or artists, 
seems to he. greater than anywhere else in Europc.’^ A famous 

■ In Germany Rreafc respect is no doubt/ felt for the leiiders of learning and 
science; but they ari! rcgai-ded na Iiolongiiig. to a world of their own, separated 
by a wide gulf from the territorial aristocracy, wliich still duein.s itsdf (u.s in 
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writer or diAnne is knoAvn by name to a far greater number of 
persons in America than would knoAA' a similar person in any 
European country. He is one of the glories of the country. 
There is no artificial ranlt to cast him into the shade. He is 
possibly less famous than the railroad magnates or the manip- 
ulators of the stock markets ; but he excites a different kind 
of sentiment ; and people are AAnlling to honour him in a way, 
sometimes distasteful to himself, which would not be applied 
to the millionaire except by those who sought to gain some- 
thing from him. 

Perhaps the best way of exidaining how some of the differ- 
ences above mentioned, in wealth or official position or intel- 
lectual eminence, affect social equality is by reverting to what 
was called, . a few pages back, equality of estimation — the 
idea which meir form of other men as compared with them- 
selves. It is in this that the real sense of equality comes out. 
In America men hold others to be at bottom exactly the same 
as themselves.' If a man is enormously rich, or if he is a great 
orator, like Daniel Webster or Henry Ward Beecher, or a great 
soldier like Ulysses S. Grant, or a great Avriter like R. W. Em- 
erson, or President, so much the better for him. He is an ob- 
ject of interest, perhaps of admiration, jmssibly even of rev- 
erence. But he is deemed to be still of the same flesh and 
blood as other men. The admiration felt for him may be a 
reason for going to see him and longing to shake hands with 
him, a longing frequent in America. But it is not a reason 
for bowing down to him, or addressing him in deferential terms, 
or treating him as if he were porcelain and yourself only earth- 
eiiAvare.^ In this respect there is, I think, a difference, slight 
but perceptible, between the sentiment of equality as it exists 

the clays of Candide’a brotlior-in-laAv) a different form of mankind from those 
who have, not sixteen qiiiirt()ring.s to show. 

1 Some one has .said that there are in America two classes only, those who 
have succeeded and those who have tailed. 

® This is seen even in the manner of American servants. Although there is 
an aversion amons natwe Americana of both §exes to enter regular domi'stic 
service, the temporary disoharge of personal service does not nece-ssiirily involve 
loss of caste. Many years ago I found all the waiting in a large hotel in the 
A-Vliite Mountains done by the daughters of respectable New England farmers in 
the low country who had come up for their summer change of air lo this place of 
resort, aial were earning their board and lodging by acting as waitre.ssea. They 
wore treated by the gu&sta as equals, and Were indeed cultivated and well-man- 
nered young women. So oollege students sometimes do waiting, and do not feel 
humbled thorehy. 
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in the United States, and as one finds it in France and Switz- 
erland, the countries of the Old World rvhere (if we except 
Norway, which has never had an aristocracy) social equality 
has made the greatest progress. In France and Switzerland 
there lingers a kmd of feeling as if the old noblesse were not 
quite like other men. The Swdss peasant, with all his manly 
independence, has in many cantons a touch of instinctive rev- 
erence for the old families ; or perhaps, in some other cantons, 
a touch of jealousy which makes him desire to exclude their 
members from office, because he feels'- that they still think 
themselves better than he is. Nothing like this is possible 
in America, where the very notion of such distinctions excites 
a wondering curiosity as to what sort of creature the titled 
noble of Europe can be. 

The total absence of rank and the universal acceptance of 
equality do not however prevent the existence of grades and 
distinctions in society which, though they may find no tangible 
expression, are sometimes as sharply drawn as in Europe. 
Except in the newer parts of the West, tho.se who deem them- 
selves ladies and gentlemen draw just the same line between 
themselves and the multitude as is drawn in Englan{l, and draw 
it in much the same way. The nature of a man’s occupation, 
his education, his manners and breeding, his income, his con- 
nections, all come into view in determining whether he is in 
this narrow sense of the word “a gentleman,” almost as they 
would in England,' though in most parts of the United States 
personal qualities count for rather more than in England, and 
occupation for hardly anytlring. The word is equally ind('fin- 
able in both countries, but in America the expression “not quite 
a lady” seems to be less frequently employed. One is told, 
however, that the son of cultivated parents would prefer not to 
serve in a retail store ; and even m a Western city like Dcitroih 
the best j)eople will say of a party that it wa.s “very mixed.” 
In some of the older cities society was, till the sudden growtlr 
of huge fortunes towards the end of last century, as exclusive 
as in the more old-fashioned English counties, the “best set” 

’ On till! New York elevated railroad smoking is not permitted in any ear. 
When X .asked a conduotor liow he was able to enforce this rule, considering 
that on every other railway smoking was practised, ho answered, “I always 
say when any one seems disposed to insist, ‘Sir, I am sure that if you are a gentle- 
man you will not wish to bring me into a difficulty,’ and then they always leave 
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considering itself very select indeed. In such a city I remem- 
ber to have lieard a family belonging to the best set, which is 
mostly to be found in a pai'ticular quarter of the city, speak 
of the inhabitants of a handsome suburb two 'miles' away Just 
as Belgravians might speak of Islington; and the son of the 
family who, having made in Europe the acquaintance of some 
of the dwellers in this suburb, had gone to a ball there, was 
questioned by his sisters about their maimers and customs much 
as if he had returned from visiting a tribe in Central Africa. 
On inquiry I discovered that these North Side people were as 
rich and doubtless thought themselves as cultivated as the peo- 
ple of my friend’s quarter. But all the city knew that the latter 
were the “best set.” People used to say that this e.xclusive- 
ness spreads steadily from East to We.st, and that before long 
there would be such sets in all the grca'ter cities. So indeed 
there are sets, but great wealth now so generally secures en- 
trance to them that they can scarcely be called exclusive. 

Europeans have been known to ask whether the United 
States do not suffei' from the ahscnce of a hereditary nobility. 
As may be supposed, such a question excites mirth in America ; 
it is as if you were to offer them a Court and an Established 
Church. They remark, with truth, that since Pitt in England 
and the Napoleons in France pro.stituted hereditary titles, 
these have ceased to be either respectable or useful. “They 
do not,” say the Americans, “.suggest antiquity, for the English 
families that enjoy them are mostly new ; they are not associated, 
like the ancient titles, with the history of your nation ; they are 
merely a prize offered to wealth, the expression of a desire for 
gilding that plutocracy which has replaced the ancient aris- 
tocracy of your countrir. Seeing how little service hereditary 
nobility renders in maintaining the standard eitheu’ of manners, 
or morals, or honour, or iniblic dutjq fe^v sensible men would 
create it in any European country where it did not exist ; much 
le.ss then should we dream of creating it in America, which 
possesses none of the materials or conditions which could make 
it tolerable. If a peerage is purchaseable even in England, 
w'here the dignity of the older nobility might have suggested 
some cave in bost.owal, purchaseable not so openly as in Portu- 
gal or a German princiyjality, but practically purchaseable by 
party services and by large subscriptions to public; purposes, 
much more Avould it be purchaseable here, where there are no 
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traditions to break down, where wealth accumulates rapidly, 
and the wealthy seek every avenue for display. Titles in this 
country would be simply an additional prize offered to wealth 
and ambition. They could not be respected. They would 
malvc us as snol)bish as you are.” A European observer will 
not quarrel with tliis .iudgnient. There is a growing di.sposi- 
tion in America, as everywhere else, to relish and make the 
most of such professional or official titles as can be had ; it is 
a harmless way of trying to relieve the monotony of the world. 
If tliere bo, a.s no doubt there is, less disposition Hum in Eng- 
land to run after and pay court to the great or the fashionable, 
this is p(!rhaps due not to any superior virtue, but to the 
alisence of those opportunities and temptations which their 
liM’editary titles and other social institutions set before the 
English. It would be the very wantonness of folly to create 
in tlie new country what most thinking peojjle would gladly 
be rid of in the old one. 

Another question is more serious and less ('usily answered. 
What is the effect of social equality upon manners? Many 
causes go to the making of maimers, as one may see by noting 
how much better they arc in some parts of Europe than in 
other parts where, neverthclc.s.s, the structure of society is 
equally aristocratic, or democratic, as the ease may be. One 
must therefore be careful not to, ascribe to this sourue only 
.such peculiarities as America shows.* On the w'holo, bearing 
in mind that the English race has less than some other races 
of that quickness of perception and sympathy which goes 
far to make manners good, the Americans have gained more 
than they have lost b,y equality. The upper class does not 
lose in grace, and the humbler class gains in independence. 
The manners of the “best people” are exactly those of 
England, with a thought more of consideration towards 
inferiors and of frankness towards equals. Among the masses 
tliore is, generally speaking, as much real courtesy and good 
nature as anywhere else in the world.® There is less out- 

' It was an old roprotich in Europe against republics th.at their citizens were 
rude: witness the phrases, ‘‘mauieres d’un Suisse,” “civilise en Hollande” 
(Roscher, PoKifc, p. 314). 

* There are parts of the West -which still lack polish; and the behaviour of 
the whites to the Chinese often incenses a stranger from the Atlantic States 
of Europe. I remember in Oregon to have seen a huge navvy turn an inoffen- 
sive Chinaman out of his seat in ar'ailw'ay car, and -when I went to the conduotor 



wai'd politeness than in some parts of Europe, Portugal for 
instance, or Tuscany, or Sweden. There is a certain coolness 
or off-liandness which at first anno5^s the European visitor, 
who still thinks himself “a superior”; hut when he perceives 
that it is not meant for insolence, and that iiatiAm Americans 
do not notice it, he learns to acquiesce. Perhajjs the worst 
rnanner.s are those of persons dressed in some rag of authority. 
The railroad car-conductor has a bad name ; but personally I 
have always been well treated by him, and remember with 
pleasure one on a Southern railroad (an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier) who did the honours of his car with a dignified courtesy 
worthy of those Hungarian nobles who are said to have the 
best maimers in Europe. The hotel clerk used to be supercili- 
ous, l:mt when one frankly admitted his superiority, his patron- 
age became friemlly, and he would even condescend to interest 
himself in making your stay in the city agreeable. One finds 
most courtesy among the rural population of New England and 
the Middle States, least among the recent immigrants in the cities 
and the unsettled population of the West. However, the most 
material point to remark is the improvement of recent years. 
The, concurrent testimony of European travellers, including 
both admirers and detractors of democracy, proves that man- 
ners must have been disagreeable in the days when Dickens 
and Lyell travelled through the country, and one finds now- 
adays an equally general admission that the Americans are 
as xdeasant to one another and to strangers as are the French 
or the Germans or the English. The least agreeable feature 
to the visitors of former years, an incessant vaunting of their 
own country and disparagement 'of others, has di.sappeared, 
and the tinge of self-assertion which tho .sense of equality used 
to give is now but faintly noticeable. 

and tided to indiien him to interfere, ho calmly remarked, “"yes, I know those 
things do make tlic English mad.” On the other hand, on the Puciiio slope, 
colour<5d pcov>!e sometimes sit down to talilo with whites. 
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THE INFLUENCE OP DEMOCRACY ON THOUGHT 

Two opposite theories regarding the influence of democratic 
institutions on intellectual activity have found currency. One 
theory extols them because they stimulate the mind of a peo- 
ple, not only sharpening men’s wits by continual struggle and 
unrest, but giving to each citizen a sense of his own powers and 
duties in the world, which spurs him on to exertions in ever- 
widening fields. This theory is commonly aiipliecl to Athens 
and other democracies of the ancient world, a.s contrasted 
with Sparta and the oligarchic cities, whose intelledual pro- 
duction was scanty or altogether wanting. It compares the 
Rome of Cicero, Lucretius, and Catullus, and the Augustan 
age, whose great figures were born under the Republic, with 
the vaster but comparatively sterile Roman world of Marcus 
Aurelius or Constantine, when freedom had long since vanished. 
It notes the outburst of literary and artistic sjilendour that 
fell in the later age of the republics of niediieval Italy, and dwells 
with especial pleasure on the achievements of Florence, the 
longest-lived and the most glorious of the free commonwealths 
of Italy. 

According to the other theoiy. Democracy is the child of 
ignorance, the parent of dulncss and conceit. The opinion of 
the greatest number being the universal standard, everything 
is reduced to the level of vulgar minds. Originality is stunted, 
variety disappears, no man thinks for himself, or, if he does, 
fears to express what he thinks. A drear pall of monotony 
covers the sky. 

“Thy hand, groat Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkne.ss buries all.” 

This doctrine seems to date from the appearance of Toeqne- 
ville’s book, though his professed disciples have pushed it 
much further than his words warrant. It is really an a priori 
S22 
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doctrine, drawn from imagining what the con.9equen(‘(’s of a 
complete equality of material conditions and political powers 
ought to be. But it claims to rest upon the observed phenom- 
ena of the United States, which, in the middle of la,st century, 
were still the only great modern democracy; and it was with 
reference to the United States that it rvas enunciated by Mr. 
Roljert Lowe in one of those speeches of 1866 which so greatly 
impressed his contemporaries. 

Both these theories will be found on examination to be base- 
less. Both, so far as they are a priori theories, are fanciful; 
both, in so far as tliey purport to rest upon the facts of history, 
err by regarding one set of facts only, and ignoring a great 
irumber of concomitant conditions which have probably more 
to do with the result than the few conditions which have been 
arbitrarily taken to be sufficient caustis. None of the Greek 
republic.^ wa.s a democi'acy in the modern .sense, for all rested 
upon slavery ; nor, indeed, can the name be applied, except at 
passing moments, to any of the Italian cities. Many circum- 
stances besides their popular government combined to place 
the imperishable crown of literary and artistic glory upon the 
brows of the city of the Violet and the city of the Lily. So 
also the view that a democratic land i,s neces.sarily a land of 
barren monotony, while unsound even a,s a deduction from 
general principles, is still more unsound in its assumption of 
certain phenomena as true of America, and in the face it puts 
on the phenomena it has assumed. The theorists who have 
propounded it give us, like Daniel, the dream as well as their 
interpretation of it. But the dream is one of their own in- 
venting; and such as it is, it is wrongly interpreted. 

It is a common mistake to exaggerate the influence of forms 
of government. As there are hi.storians and politicians wdio, 
when they come across a trait of national character for which 
no obvious explanation presents itself, set it down to "race,” 
so there are writers and .speakers who, too indolent to examine 
the whole facts of the case, or too ill-trained to feel the need 
of .such examination, pounce upon the political institutions of a 
country a.s the easiest way to account for its social and intel- 
lectual, perhaps even for its moral and religious, peculiarities, 
Few lu'oblems are in reality move complex than the redation 
between the political and the intelleetuar life of a country; 
few things more difficult to distinguish than the influences 
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rcspcc'Lvcly iittributuble to an ciquality of political rislit.s and 
po^vc^s on the; one hand, and an equality of material and social 
coiulitious on tlu; other. It is commonly assumcjd that Democ- 
racy and hciuality go hand in hand, but as one may liavo popular 
govei-nmcnt along with enormous differeiuies of \^a;alth and 
dissiinilai'ities in social usage, so also one may have social 
ecpiality uruha' a despot. Doubtle.ss, when social and political 
equality go hand in hand they intensify one another; but 
when inequality of material conditions beconuj.s inai'ked, social 
life cluiuges, and as social phenomena become more complex 
their analysis becomes more difficult. 

Reverting to the two theories from which we set out, 'it may 
be said that the United States furnish little support to either, 
American dernocrafy has certainly produced no age of Peri- 
cles. Neither has it dwarfed literature and led a wretched 
people, so dull as not even to realize their dulness, into a barren 
plain of featureless mediocrity. To ascribe the deficiencies, 
such as they are, of art and culture in America, solely or even 
mainly to her form of government, i.s not less absurd than to 
ascribe, as many Americans of what I may call the trumpet- 
ing school do, her marvellous material progress to the same 
cause. It is not Democracy that has paid off a gigantic debt 
and raised Chicago out of a swamp. Neither is it Democ- 
racy that has hitherto denied the United States philosophers 
like Burke and poets like Wordsworth. 

Most writers who have dealt with these matters have not 
only laid more upon the shoulders of democratic govcrnnifsnt 
than it ought to bear, but have preferred abstract speculations 
to the humbler task of ascertaining and weighing the facts. 
They liave spun ingenious theories about democracy as the 
source of this or that, or whatever it pleased them to assume ; 
they have not tried to determine by a wide induction what 
sp(‘cific residts appear in countries Avhich, differing in oth(;r 
respec.ts, agree in being democratically governed. Such spc-c- 
ulations may have their use in sugge.sting to us Avbat phe- 
nomena we ought to look for in democratic countries; buf; if 
any positive residts are to be reached, they must be reaclu-d 
liy carefully Au^rifying the intellectual phenomena of more 
than one country, and establishing an unmistakable relation 
between them and the political institutions under which they 
prevail. 
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If some one, starting from the current conception of democ- 
racy, were to say that in a democratic nation we should find a 
disposition to bold and unbridled speculations, s])aring neither 
theology nor morals, a total absence of rule, tradition, and prec- 
edent, each man thinidiig and WTitmg as responsible to no 
criticism, “every poet his owi Aristotle,’’ a taste for strong 
effects and garish colours, valuing force rather than fineness, 
grandeur rather than beauty, a vigorous, hasty, impetuous 
style of speaking and writing, a grandiose and perhaps sen- 
sational art : he would say what would be quite as natural and 
reasonable a 'priori as most of the pictures given us of democratic 
societies. Yet many of the suggested features would be the 
opposite of those which America presents. 

Every such picture must be fanciful. He who starts from so 
.simple and (so to speak) bare a conception as that of equal 
civil rights and equal political powers vested in every member 
of the eommunity camiot but have recour.se to his fancy in 
trying to body forth the results of this principle. Let any one 
study the portrait of the democratic man and democratic 
city which the first and greatest of all the hostile critics of 
democracy has left us,' and compare it with the very different 
descriptions of life and culture under a popular government 
in which Europcnin speculation has disported itself since Toeque- 
ville’s time. He will find each theory plausible in the abstract, 
and each equally unlike the facts which contemporary America 
sets before us. 

Let us, bidding farewell to fancy, try to di.scover the salient 
intellectual features of the mass of the native population in the 
"United States. 

As there is much difference of opinion regarding them, I 
present with diffidence the following list : — 

1. A de.sire to l)o abreast of the best thought and work of 
the world everywliere, to have every form of literature and art 
adequately represented, and excellent of its Idnd, so that America 
shall ):)e felt to hold her own among the nation.s. 

2. A fondness for hold and .striking effects, a preference for large 
gemri-alizations and theories which have an air of complotenes.s. 

' Plato indeed indulfrcs his fanoy so far as to describe the very mules and 
asses of a democracy as prancing along the roads, scarcely deigning to beai 
their liurdeiis. The iJa.ssioii for unrestrained licence, for novelty, for variety, 
is to him the note of democracy, whereas monotony and oven obstinate conservEC 
tism .'ire the faults which tho latest European critics bid us expect. 
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3. All absence among the multitude of refined taste, with a 
disposition to be attracted rather by brilliance than by delicacy 
of workmanship ; a want of mellowness and inadequate percep- 
tion of the difference between first-rate work in a quiet style 
and mere flatness. 

4. Little respect for canons or traditions, accompanied liy 
the notion that new conditions must of necessity produce new 
ideas. 

5. An undervaluing of special laiowledge or experience, ex- 
cepi, in applied science and in commerce, an idea that an alile 
man can do one thing pretty much as well as another, as Dr. 
Johnson thought that if he had taken to politics he would have 
been as di.stinguished therein as he was in tragic poetry. 

6. An admiration for literary or scientific eminence, an en- 
thusiasm for anything that can be called genius, with undue 
eagerness to discover it. 

7. A passion for novelties. 

8. An intellectual impatience, and desire for quick and patent 
results. 

9. An over-valuing of the judgments of the multitude; a 
disposition to judge by newspaper success work which has 
not been produced with a view to such succe.ss. 

10. A tendency to mistake bigness for greatness. 

Contrariwise, if we regard not the people generally but the 

most cultivated class, we shall find, together with a few of the 
above-mentioned qualities, others which indicate a reaction 
against the popular tendencies. This class relishes subtlety 
of thought and highly finished art, whether in literature or 
painting. Afraid of crudity and vagueness, it is prone to de- 
vote itself to minute and careful study of subjects unattractive 
to the masses. 

Of these characteristics of the people at large some may at 
first sight seem inconsistent with others, as for instance the 
admiration for intellectual gifts with the undervaluing of special 
knowledge; nevertheless it could be shown that both are di.s- 
covorable in Americans as compared with Englishmen. The 
former admire intelligence more than the latter do; but they 
defer leas to special competence. However, assuming for the 
moment that there is sometlung true in these suggestions, whicdi 
it would take too long to attempt to establish one by one, lie it 
observed that very few of them can be directly connected with 
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democratic gbvemment. Even these few might take a different 
form in a differently situated democracy. The seventh and 
eighth seem due to the general intelligence and education of the 
l^eople, wliile the remainder, though not wholly uninfluenced by 
the habits which popular govermnent tends to breed, must be 
mainly ascribed to the vast size of the country, the immense num- 
bers and intellectual homogeneity of its native white population, 
the prevalence of social equality, a busy iirdustrialism, a restless 
changefulness of occupation, and the absence of a leisured class 
dominant in matters of taste — conditions that have little or 
nothing to do with political institutions. The prevalence of 
evangelical Protestantism has been quite as important a factor 
in the intellectual life of the nation as its form of government. 

Some one may say — I wish to state the view fairly though 
I do not entirely agree Avith it — that assumuig the foregoing 
analysis to be correct, the influence of democracy, apart from 
its tendency to secure an ample provision of education, is dis- 
cernible in two points. It produces self-confidence and self- 
complacency, national and personal, Avith the result both of 
stimulating a certain amount of thought and of preventing the 
thought that is so produced from being subjected to proper tests. 
Ambition and self-esteem Avill call out AA'hat might have lain 
dormant, but they Avill hinder a nation as well as a man from duly 
judging its ovm work, and in so far Avill retard its progress. 
Those Avho are naturally led to trust and obey common sense and 
the numerical majority in matters of state, overvalue the judg- 
ment of the majority in other matters. Noav the judgment of the 
masses is a poor standard for the thinker or the artist to set before 
him. It may narroAA'' his view and debase his style. He fears 
to tread in neAV paths or express unpopular opinions ; or if he 
despises the multitv.de he may take refuge in an acrid cynicism. 
Where the mass rules, a Avriter cannot but think of the mass, 
and if refinements are not appreciated he Avill eschew them, 
making himself at all hazards intelligible to the common mind, 
and seeking to attract by broad, perhaps coarsely broad, effects, 
the hasty reader, who passes by Walter Scott or Thackeray to 
fasten on the latest sketch of fashionable life or mysterious 
crime. 

There is some force in this way of putting the case. Though 
douiocracy temds to produce a superficially active public, and 
perhaps also a jubilant and self-confident public, yet there 
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may be a democratic people neither fond of letters nor disposed 
to trust its own taste in judging them. Much will depend on 
the other features of the situation. In the United States the 
cultivated public increases rapidly, and the very reaction which 
goes on within it against the defects of the multitude becomes 
an important factor. All things considered, I doubt whether 
democracy tends to discourage originahty, subtlety, refinement, 
in tliought and in expression, whether Uterary or artistic. 
Monotony or vulgarity under any and every form of govern- 
ment have appeared and may appear. The causes of these 
things lie deeper. Art and literature have been base and 
vulgar under absolute monarchies and under oligarchies. For 
two centuries the society of Vienna was one of the most pol- 
ished and aristocratic societies in Europe. Yet what society 
could have been intellectually duller or less productive ? Venice 
was almost the only Italian city of the first rank that contrib- 
uted nothing to the literature of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. Moreover, it mast not be forgotten that the 
habits of popular government which open a career to talent: in 
public life, open it in literature also. No man need lean on 
a faction or propitiate a coterie. A pure clear voice with an 
unwonted message may at first fail to make itself heard over 
the din of competitors for popular favour ; but once heard, it 
and its message will probably be judged on their o^vii merits. 

Passing away from this question as to the supposed narcotic 
power of democracy, the further question may be asked, What 
is the distinctive note of democratic thought and art as they 
actually appear in the United States? Wliat is the peculiar 
quality or flavour which springs from this political element 
in their condition ? I cannot tell. I find no such note. I have 
seai'chetl for it, and, as the Americans say, it is hard work looking 
for what is not there. Some Europeans and mairy Americans 
profess to have found it, and will tell you that this or that 
peculiiU'ity of American literature is due to democracy. No 
doubt, if you take individual writers, you may discover in sevta-al 
of them something, though not always the same thing, which 
savours of democratic feeling and tinges their way of regarding 
human life. But that is not enough. What must he sliowu is 
a general quality running through the majority of these writers 
— a quality which is at once recognized as racy of the soil, and 
which can be traced back to the democratic element which the 
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soil undoubtedly contains. Has any such quality been shown ? 
That there is a distinctive note in many — not, perhaps, in 
all — of the best American books may be admitted. It may 
be caught by ears not the most delicate. But is this note the 
voice of democracy? Is it even the voice of democracy and 
equality combined ? There is a difference, slight yet perceptible, 
in the part which both sentiment and humour play in American 
books, when we compare them with English books of equivalent 
strength. The humour has a vein of oddity, and the contrast 
between the soft copiousness of the sentiment and the rigid lines 
of lingering Puritanism which it suffuses, is rarely met with 
in England. Perhaps there is less repo.se in the American style ; 
there is certainly a curious unrestfulness in the effort, less com- 
mon in English writers, to bend metaphors to unwonted uses. 
But are these differences, with others I might mention — and, 
after all, they are slight — due to any cause connected with 
politics ? Are they not rather due to a mixed and curiously 
intertwined variety of other causes which have moulded the 
American mind during the last two centuries? American 
imagination has produced nothing more conspicuously original 
than the romances of Hawthorne. If any one says that he finds 
something in them which he remembers in no previous English 
writer, we know what is meant and probably agree. But can 
it be said that there is anything distinctively American in 
Hawthorne, that is to say, that his specific quality is of a kind 
which reappears in other American writers ? The most pecul- 
iar, and therefore I suppose the most characteristically Ameri- 
can school of thought, has been what used to be called the 
Concord or Transcendental school of 1830 to 1860; among 
the writings produced by which those of Emerson and Thoroau 
are be,st known in Europe. Were the authors of that .school 
distinctively democratic either in the colour of their thought 
or in its direction, or in the style which expresses it? And if 
so, can the same democratic tinge be discerned in the authors 
of to-day ? I doubt it ; but such matters do not admit of proof 
or disproof. One must leave them to the literary feeliirg of 
the reader. 

A very distinguished American man of letters once said to 
me that he hated nothing so much as to hear people talk about 
American literature. Pie meant, I think, that those who did 
so were puzzling themselves unnecessarity to find something 
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■which belonged to a ne-w country and a democratic country, 
and were forgetting or ignoring the natural relation of works 
of imagination and thought produced in America to books 
written in the same language by men of the same race in the 
Old World before and since 1776. 

So far, then, as regards American literature generally, there 
may be discovered in it something that is distinctive yet little 
(if anything) specifically democratic. Nor, if we look at the 
various departments of speculative thought, such as metaphysics 
and theology, or at those which approach nearer to the exact 
sciences, such as economics and Jurisprudence, shall we find that 
the character and substance of the doctrines propounded bear 
marked traces of a democratic influence. Why should we be 
surprised at this, seeing that the influence of a form of govern- 
ment is only one among many influences, even where a nation 
stands alone, and creates a literature distinctively local ? But 
Can books written in the United States be deemed to constitute 
a literature locally Ai'nerican in the same sense as the literatures 
of Prance and Germany, of Italy and Bus-sia, belong to those 
countries ? For the purposes of thought and art the United 
States is a part of England, and England is a part of America. 
Many English books are more widely read and strike deeper to 
the heart in America than in England. Some American books 
have a like fortune in England, Differences there are, but dif- 
ferences bow trivial compared ■\vith the re.semblancos in temper, 
in feeling, in susceptibility to certain forms of moral and phys- 
ical beauty, in the general view of life and nature, in the disposi- 
tion to revere and be swayed by the same matchless models of 
that elder literature which both branches of the English race can 
equally claim. American literatm-e does not to-day differ more 
from English literature than the Scottish writers of the later eigh- 
teenth century — Burns, Scott, Adam Smith, Reid, Hume, 
Robertson — differed from their English contemporaries. There 
was a fondness for abstractions and generalizations in the 
Scottish prose writers ; there was in the Scottish poets a bloom 
and fragrance of rnomrtain heather which gave to their work 
a charm of freshness and singularity, like that which a faint 
touch of local accent gives to the tongue of an orator. But they 
■were Eiigli.sh as ivell as Scottish Avriters : they belong to Englisli 
litoratU 2 'e and iiiake part of its glory to the world beyond. So 
Franklin, Feniiuore Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, 
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Lowell, and those on whom their mantle has fallen, belong to 
England as well as to America ; and English writers, as they 
more and more reahze the vastness of the American publics they 
address, will more and more feel themselves to be American as 
well as English, and will often find in America not only a larger 
but a more responsive audience. 

We have been hei-e concerned not to discuss the merits and 
estimate the place of American tliinkers and writers, but only 
to examine the relation in which they stand to their political 
and social environment. That relation, however, sets before 
us one more question. The English-speaking population of the 
United States is more than double that of the United Kingdom. 
The white part of it is a more educated population, in which a 
greater number of persons come under the influence of books and 
might therefore be stirred up to intellectual production. Why 
then does it not make more important contributions to the com- 
mon literary wealth of the race ? Is there a want of creative 
power ? and if so, to what is the want due ? 

This is a question frequently propounded. I propose to con- 
sider it in the chapter which follows. 


CHAPTER CXV 


CBEATIVE INTELLECTUAL POWBB 

There is a street in Florence on each side of which stand 
statues of the famous Florentines of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, — Dante, Giotto, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ghiberti, 
Machiavelli, Michael Angelo, and others scarcely less illustri- 
ous, all natives of the little city which in their days had never 
a population of more than seventy thousand souls,^ No one can 
walk between these rows of world-famous figures, matched by 
no other city of the modern world, without asldng himself what 
cause determined so much of the highest genius to this one spot ; 
why in Italy herself populous Milan and Naples and Venice have 
no such list to show ; why the succession of greatness stopped 
with the beginning of the sixteenth century and has never been 
resumed ? Questions substantially the same constantly rise 
to the mind in reading the history of other countries. Why 
did England produce no first-rate poet in the two stirring cen- 
turies between Chaucer and Shakespeare, and again in the cen- 
tury and a half between Milton’s birth and Wordsworth’s? 
Why have epochs of comparative sterility more than once fallen 
upon Germany and France? and why has music sometimes 
reached its highest j)itch of axcellence at moments when the 
other arts were languishing ? Wliy does the sceptre of intel- 
icctual and artistic leadership pass now to one great nation, now 
to another, inconstant and unpredictable as are the shifting 
winds? 

These questions touch the deepest and most complex prob- 
lems of liistory; and neither historian nor physiologist ha.s 
yet been alile to throw any real light upon them. Even the 
commonplace remark that times of effort and struggle tend to 
develop an umi.sually active intellectual movement, and Lliere- 
with to awalceu or nourish rare geniuses, is not altogetlier true; 

.’Petrarch pw the lifiht in Arezzo, bitt his family was Moreiitine, and it waa 
by a more aceiduut ttiat he was born away from his own city. 

832 . 
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for some of the geniuses have arisen at moments when there 
was no excitement to call them forth, and at other times seasons 
of storm and stress have raised up no one capable of directing 
the efforts or interpreting the feelings of his generation. One 
thing, however, is palpable : numbers have nothing to do with 
the matter. There is no average of one man of genius to so many 
thousands or millions of persons. Out of the sixty thousand 
of Florence there arise during two centuries more men of undying 
fame than out of huge London during the last three centuries. 
Even the stock of solid second-class ability does not necessarily 
increase with increasing numbers ; -while as to tho.se rare combi- 
nations of gifts which produce poetry or philosophy of the first 
order, they are revealed no more frequently in a great European 
nation now than they were in a Semitic tribe or a tiny Greek city 
twenty-five or thirty centuries ago. 

There is therefore no reason why the absence of brilliant 
genius among the ninety millions in the United States should 
excite any surprise ; we might as well wonder that there is no 
Goethe or Schiller or Kant or Hegel in the Germany of to-day; 
so much more populous and better educated than the Germany 
of their birth-time. It is not to be made a reproach against 
America that men like Tennyson or Darwin have not been born 
there. “The mnd bloweth where it listeth;” the rarest gifts 
appear no one can tell why or how. In bx'oad France a century 
ago no man was found able to spring upon the neck of the Revo- 
lution and turn it to his will. Fate brought her favourite from 
a wild Italian island, that had but just passed under the yoke of 
the nation to which it gave a master. 

The question we have to ask as regards the United States is 
therefore not why it has given us few men of the highest and 
rarest literary distinction, but whether it has failed to produce 
its fair share of talents of the second rank, that is, of men capa- 
ble of taking a lead in all the great brancdies of literary or 
artistic dr scientific acti-vity, men who instruct and delight their 
own generation, though po.ssibly future generations may not 
hold all of them in remembrance. 

Have fewer men of this order adorned the roll of fame in the 
United States, during the years since 1776, than in England, or 
France, or Germany during the same period? Obviously this 
is the fact as regards art in all its branches ; and also, though 
less distinctly so, as regards physical and mathematical science. 
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In literature there is less disparity, yet most candid Americans 
will agree with Englishmen that it is greater than those who 
know the education and intelligence of the younger people 
would have exiiected. I pass by oratory and statesmanship, 
because comparison is in these fields very difficult. The fact 
therefore being aihnitted, we have to endeavour to account 
for it. 

If the matter were one of numerical averages, it would be 
pertinent to remark that of the total population of the United 
States about one-tenth are negroes, at present altogether below 
the stratum from which production can be expected ; that of the 
whites there may be four or five millions to whom English is 
virtually a foreign language, and that many millions are recent 
immigrants from Europe who are below the educational stra- 
tum in which literary gifts can be expected to germiuate. This 
diminishes the contrast between numbers and intellectual re- 
sult.s. But numbers have so little to do with the question that 
the point scarcely deserves a passing reference. 

Those who have discussed the conditions of intellectual pro- 
ductivity have often remarked that eiiochs of stir and excite- 
ment are favouralde, because they stimulate men’s minds, 
setting new ideas afloat, and awakening new ambitions. It is 
also true that vigorous unremitfing labour is, speaking generally, 
needed for the production of good work, and that one is there- 
fore less entitled to ejqiect it in an indolent time and from 
members of the luxurious cla.sses. But it is not less true, though 
less frequently observed, that tranquillity and repose are nece.s- 
sary to men of the kind we are considering, and often helpful 
even to the highest geniuses, for the evolving of new thoughts 
and the creation of fonns of finished and harmonious beauty. 
He who is to tio such work must have time to meditate, and pause, 
and meditate again. He must be able to set his creation aside, 
and return to it after days or weeks to look at it with fresh eyes. 
He must be neither distracted from his main purpose, nor hur- 
ried in effecting it. He must be able to concentrate the whole 
force of his reason or imagination on one subject, to abstract 
himself wiuai needful from the flitting sights and many-voiced 
clamour of the outer world. Juvenal said this long ago about 
the poet ; it also applies, though pos.sibIy in a lower degree, both 
to the artist and to the serious thinker, or delicate- workman, in 
any field of literature, to the metaphysician, the theologian, 
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the philosophic historian, the economist, the philologist, e^-en the 
novelist and the statesman. I have heard men who had gone 
from a quiet life into politics complain that they found their 
thinldng powers wither, and that while they became far more 
exi^ert in getting up subjects and speaking forcibly and ]rhuL-'il il\ , 
they found it harder and harder to form sound g('iu'ral views 
and penetrate beneath the superficialities of the newspapeu- and 
the platform. Interrupted thought, trains of reflection or imagi- 
native conceptions constantly broken by a variety of potty 
transient calls of business, claims of society, matters passing in 
the world to note and think of, not only tire the mind but destroy 
its chances of attaining just and deep views of life and nature, 
as a wind-ruffled pool ceases to reflect the rocks and woods around 
it. Mohammed falling into traucc.s on the mountain above 
Mecca, Dante in the sylvan solitudes of Fonte Avellaua, Cer- 
vantes and Bunyan in the enforced seclu.siou of a prison, Hegel 
so wrapt and lost in his speculations that, taking his manuscript 
to the publisher in Jena on the day of the gresit battle, he was 
surprised to see French soldiers in the sti'cets ; these are types 
of the men and conditions which give birth to thoughts that 
occupy succeeding generations : and w'hat is true of these greatest 
men is perhaps even more true of men of the next rank. Doubt- 
less many great works have been produced among inauspicious 
surroundings, and even imder severe pressure of time ; but it will, 
I think, be almost invariably found that the producer had formed 
his ideas or conceived his creations in hours of comparative tran- 
quillity, and had turned on them the full stream of his powers to 
the exclusion of whatever could bi-eak or divert its force. 

In Europe meir call this an age of unrest. But the United 
States is more unre,stful than Europe, more um-estful than any 
country we know of has yet been. Nearly every one is busy ; 
those few who have uot to earn their living and do not feel called 
to serve their countrjunen, find theimselves out of place, and have 
been wont either to make amusement into a business or to trans- 
fer themselves to the ease of France or Italy. The earning of 
one’s living is not, indeed, incompatible with intellectually 
creative work, for many of those who have done such work best 
have done it in addition to their gainful occupation, or have 
earned their living by it. But in America it is unusually hard 
for any one to withdraw his mind, from the endless variety of 
external impressions and interests which daily life presents, and 
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which impinge upon the mind, I will not say to vex it, but to keep 
it constantly vibrating to their touch. Life is that of the squirrel 
in his revolving cage, never still even wdien it does not seem to 
change. It becomes every day more and more so in England, 
and English literature and art show increasing marks of haste. 
In the United States the ceaseless stir and movement, the con- 
stant presence of newspapers, the eagerness which looks through 
every pair of eyes, even that active intelligence and sense of 
public duty, stronge.st in the best minds, which make a citizen 
feel that he ought to knoAV what is passing in the wider world 
as well as in his own, all these render life more exciting to the 
average man than it is m Europe, but chase away from it the 
opportunities for repose and meditation wlijch art and philosophy 
need, as growing plants need the coolne.ss and darkness of night 
no less than the blaze of day. The tyire of mind which American 
conditions have evolved i.s quick, vigorous, practical, versatile ; 
but it is unfavourable to the natural germination and slow ripen- 
ing of large and luminous ideas ; it wants the patience that will 
spend weeks or months on bringing details to an exquisite 
perfection. And accordingly we see that the most rich and 
finished literary work America has given ns has proceeded from 
the older regions of the country, where the pulsations of life 
are slower and steadier than in the West or in the great com- 
mercial cities. It was from New England that the best books 
of the last generation came; and that not solely because the 
English race was purest there, and education most generally 
diffused, for the New Englanders who have gone West, though 
they have carried with them their moral standard and their 
bright intelligence, seem either to have left behind their gift 
for literary creation, or to care to employ it only in teaching and 
in journalism. 

It may be objected to this view that some of the great literary 
ages, such as the Periclean age at Athens, the Medicoan age at 
Florence, the age of Elizabeth in England, have been ages full of 
movement and excitement. But the unrestfulness which pre- 
vails m America is altogether different from the large variety 
of life, the flow of stimulating ideas and impressions which 
marked those ages. Life is not as interesting in America, except 
as regards commercial speculation, as it is in Europe, because 
society and the environment of man are too uniform. It is 
hurried and bustling; it is filled with a multitude of duties and 
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ocoupation.s and transient impi’essions. In the age.s I have re- 
ferred to, men had time enough for all there was to do, and the 
very scantiness of literature and rarity of news made that -n'lnch 
was read and received tell more powerfully upon the imagination. 

Nor is it only the di.stract.ions of American life that clog 
tlie wings of invention. The atmosphere is over full of all that 
pertains to material progress. Americans themselves .say, 
when excusing the comparative poverty of learning and science, 
that their chief occupation is at present the subjugation of their 
continent, that it is an occupation large enough to demand mo.st 
of the energy and ambition of the nation, but that presently, 
when this work is done, the same energy and ambition will win 
similar triumphs in the fields of abstract thought, while the gifts 
which now make them the first nation in the world for pracitical 
inventions, will then assure to them a like place in scientific 
discovery. There is evidently much truth in this. The attrac- 
tions of practical life are so great to men conscious of their own 
vigour, the development of the W est and the vast operations of 
commerce and finance wdiich have accompanied that develop- 
ment have absorbed so many .strenuous talents, that the supply 
of ability available not only for pure science (apart from its 
applications) and for philosophical and historical .studies, but 
even for statesmanship, has been proportionately reduced. But, 
besides this withdrawal of an unusually large part of the nation’s 
force, the predominance of material and practical interests has 
turned znen’s thoughts and conversation into a channel unfavour- 
able to the growth of the higher and more solid kinds of literature, 
perhaps .still more unfavourable to art. Goethe said, “If a 
talent is to be speedily and happily developed the chief point is 
that a great deal of intellect and sound culture should be current 
in a nation.” There is certainly a great deal of intellect current 
in the United States. But it is chiefly directed t!o business, 
that is, to railways, to finance, to commerce, to inventions, 
to manufactures (as well as to practical professions like law), 
things which play a relatively larger part than in Europe, as 
subjects of universal attention and discussion. There is abun- 
dance of sound culture, but it is so scattered about in diver.s 
places and among small groups which seldom meet one another, 
that no large cultured society has arisen similar to that of Euro- 
pean capitals or to that which her universities have created for 
Germany. In Boston in 1860 a host could have brought together 
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round his tublo nine men as interesting and cultivated as Pai'is 
or London would have furnished. But a similar party of eigh- 
teen could not have been collected, nor even the nine anywhere 
except in Boston. At present, culture is more diffused : there 
are many cities where men of high attainments and keen intel- 
lectual interests are found, and associate themselves in literary 
or scientific clubs. Societies for the study of particular authoi’s 
are frequent among women. I remember to have been told of a 
Homer club and an Jilschylus club, formed by the ladies of St. 
Louis, and of Dante clubs in some Eastern cities. Nevertheless 
a young talent gains less than it would gain m Europe from the 
surrounding.s into which it is born. The atmosphere is not 
• charged with ideas as in Germany, nor with critical finesse as in 
France. Stimulative it is, but the stimulus drives eager youth 
away from the groves of the Muses into the struggling throng of 
the market-place. 

It may be thought fanciful to add that in a new country one 
whole set of objects which appeal to the imagination are absent, 
— no castles gray ■with age ; no solemn cathedrals whose altering 
styles of architecture carry the mind up or down the long 
stream of history from the eleventh to the seventeenth century ; 
few spots or edifices consecrated by memories of famous men or 
deeds, and.among these none of remote date. There is certainly 
no want of interest in those few spots : the warmth with which 
Americans cherish them puts to shame the indifference of the 
English Parliament to the historic and prehistoric sites and 
buildings of Britain. But not one American youth in a thousand 
comes under the spell of any such associations. In the city or 
Stale where he lives there is nothing to call him away from the 
present. All he sees is new, and has no glories to set before him 
save those of accumulated wealth and industry skilfully applied 
to severely practical ends. 

Some one may say that if (as was observed in last chapter) 
English, and American literature are practically one, there is 
no need to explain the fact that one part of a race undividcfl 
for literary purposes leaves the bulk of literary production to 
Ire done by tlic other part, seeing that it can enter freely into 
the labours of the latter and reckon them its own. To argue 
thus would be to push the doctrine of the unity of the two 
branches rather too far, for after all there is mucli in American 
conditions and life which needs its special literary and artistic 
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interpretations ; and the question would still confront us, why 
the transatlantic branch, nowdse inferior in mental force, con- 
tributes less than its share to the common stock. Still it is 
(jertainly true that the existence of a great body of producers, 
in England of literature, as in France of pictures, diminishes 
the need for production in America. Or to put the same thing 
in another way, if the Americans did not read English they 
^vould evidently feel called on to create more high literature 
for themselves. Many books which America might produce 
are not produced because, the men qualified to write them know 
that there are already English books on the same subject ; and 
the higher such men’s standard is, the more apt are they to 
overrate the advantages which English authors enjoy as com- 
pared with themselves. Many feelings and ideas which now 
find adequate expression through the English books which 
Americans read would then have to be expres.sed through 
American books, and their literature would be not only more 
individual, but more copious and energetic. If it lost in breadth, 
it would gain in frcslme.ss and independence. American authors 
conceive that oven the non-recognition of international copy- 
right told for evil on their profession. Since the native writer 
was undersold by reprints of English and French books, which, 
paying nothing to the European author, could be published 
at the cost of the paper and printing only, native authorship 
was discouraged, native talent diverted into other fields, while 
at the same time the intellectual standard of the public was 
lowered and its taste vulgarized. It might have been thought 
that the profusion of cheap reprints would quicken thought and 
diffuse the higher kinds of knowledge among the masses. But 
by far the largest part of these reprints, and the part most ex- 
tensively read, were novels, and among them many flimsy novels, 
which drove better books, including some of the best American 
fiction, out of the market, and tended to Europeanize the Ameri- 
can mind in the w’’or.st way. One may smile at the suggestion 
I have met with that the allegiance of the working classes to 
their democratic institutions will be seduced by descriptions 
of English duchesses ; yet it is probably true — eminent ob- 
servers assure one of it — that the profusion of new frothy or 
highly spiced fiction offered at ten or twenty-five cents a volume 
did much to spoil the popular palate for the enjoyment of more 
wholesome and nutritious food. And whatever injures the 
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liiglier literature by diminishing the demand, may further in- 
jure it by creating an atmosphere unfavourable to the growth 
of pure and earnest native literary talent. 

What then of the newspapers? The newspapers would 
need a chapter to themselves, and their influence as organs 
of opinion has been already discussed. The vigour and bright- 
ness of many among them are surprising. Nothing escapes 
them : everything is set in the sharpe.st, clearest light. Tlieir 
want of reticence and delicacy is regretfully achnitted by all 
educated Americans — the editors, I think, included. The 
cause of this deficiency is probably to be found in the fact that, 
whereas the first European journals were written for the polite 
world of largo cities, American journals were, early in their 
career, if not at its very beginning, written for the bulk of the 
people, and published in communities still so small that every- 
body's concerns were pretty well known to everyfjody else. 
They had attained no high level of literary excellence when 
towards the middle of last century an enterprising man of 
unrefined taste created a new type of “live” newspaper, which 
made a rapid success by its smartness, copiousne.ss, and variety, 
while addressing itself entirely to the multitude. Other papers 
were almost forced to shape themselves on the same lines, be- 
cause the class which desired something more choice was still 
relatively small ; and now the journals of the chief cities have 
become such vast commercial concerns that they still think 
first of the mass and are controlled by its tastes, which they 
have themselves done so much to create. There are cities 
where the more refined readers who dislike flippant person- 
alities are counted by tens of thousands, but in such cities 
competition is now too severe to hold out much prospect of 
success to a paper which does not expect the support of hun- 
dreds of thou.sands. It is not, however, with the sesthetic or 
moral view of the newspaper that we are here concerned, but 
with the effect on the national mind of the enormous ratio 
which the reading of newspapers bears to all other reading, a 
ratio higher than even in France or England. A famous Eirg- 
lishraan, himself a powerful and fertile thinker, contrasted 
the value of the history of Thucydides with that of a single, 
mnnber of the Times newspaper, greatly to the advantage of 
the latter. Others may conceive that a thoughtful stmiy of 
Thucydides, or, not to go beyond our own tongue, of Bacon, 
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Milton, Looke, or Burke, perhaps even of Gitjbon, Grote, or 
Macaulay, will do more to give keenness to the eye and strength 
to the wings of the mind than a whole year’s reading of the 
best daily newspaper. It is not merely that the matter is of 
more permanent and intrinsic worth, nor that the manner 
and style form the student’s taste ; it i.s not merely that in the 
newspaper we are in contact Avith persons like ourselves, in the 
other case with rare and splendid intellects. The whole atti- 
tude of the reader is different. His attention is loose, his 
mind unbraced, so that he does not stop to scrutinize an argu- 
ment, and forgets even valuable facts as quickly as he has learnt 
them. If he read Burke as he reads the nc'wspaper, Burke 
would do him little good. And therefore the habit of mind 
produced by a diet largely com]iosofl of ]ieAvspai)ers is adverse 
to solid thinking and dulling to the sense of i.>cauty. Scorched 
and stony is the soil which newspaper reading has prepared to 
receive the seeds of genius. 

Docs the modern AA'orld really gain, so far as creatiA'-e thought 
is concerned, by the profusion of cheap literature? It is a 
question one often asks in Avatehing the passengers on an 
American raihA’ay. A l)oy Avalks up and doAvn tlie car scatter- 
ing newspapers and books in paper covers riglit and left as he 
goes. The neAVspapers are glanced at, though probably most 
people have read several of the day’s paper.g already. The 
books are nearly all noA'cls. They are not bad in tone, and 
sometimes they give incidentally a superficial knoAvledge of 
things outside the personal experience of the reader; Avhile 
from their neAvspapers the passengers dra.Av a stock of informa- 
tion far beyond that of a European peasant, or even of an 
average European arti.san. Yet one feels that this constant 
succession of transient ideas, none of them impressively though 
many of them startlingly stated, all of them flitting SAviftly 
past the mental sight as the trees flit past the eyes AA'hen one 
looks out of the car AvindoAv, is no more favourable to the 
development of serious intellectual interests and creative intel- 
lectnal power than is the limited knoAvledge of the European 
artisan or peasant. 

. Mo.st of the reasons I have hazarded to account for a phe- 
nomenon surprising to one who recognizes the quantity of 
intolleet current in America, and the diffusion, far more gen- 
eral than in any other country, of intellectual curio.sity, are 
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reasons valid in the Europe of to-day as compared with the 
Europe of last century, and still more true of the modern world 
as compared with the best periods of the ancient. Printing 
is by no means pure gain to the creative faculties, whatever 
it may be to the acquisitive; even as a great ancient thinker 
seems to have thought that the invention of writing in Egypt 
had weakened the reflective powers of man. The question 
follows. Are these eauses, supposing them to be true causes, 
likely to be more or less operative in the America of next cen- 
tury than they now are? Will America become more what 
Europe is now, or will she be even more American ? 

I have elsewhere thrown out some conjectures on this point. 
Meantime it is pertinent to ask what are the most recent devel- 
opments of American thought and research, for this will help us 
to see whether the tide of productive endeavour is rising or falling. 

The abundant and excellent work done in fiction need be 
mentioned only for the sake of calling attention to the interest 
it has, over and above its artistic merit, as a record of the 
local manners and usages aird types of character in various 
parts of the Union — types which are fast disappearing. The 
Creoles of Louisiana, the negroes under slavery, with African 
tales still surviving in their memories, the rough but kindly 
backwoodsmen of early Indiana, the bosses of rural New Eng- 
land, the mountain folk of Tennessee, the humoui's of thc3 Mis- 
sissippi steamboat and the adventurous life of the Far West, 
were all made kno-wu to Europe through the tales of writers of 
the last or present generation, as the Indians of long ago became 
known through the romances of Fenimore Cooper. However, 
this i.s familiar ground to European readers, so I pass to work 
of a less generally attractive order. 

In the midille of last century the standard of classical scholar- 
ship was low, and even the school commentaries oir classical 
authors fell far short of those produced in Germany or Eng- 
land. Nowadays both in classical and in Oriental philology 
admirably thorough and painstaking work is produced. I 
have heard high European authorities observe that there is 
an almost excessive anxiety among American scholars to mas- 
ter all that has been written, even by third-rate Gennairs, 
and that the desire they evince to overtake Germany in re,sj)ect 
of kuowletlgo betrays some among them into the Gennan fault 
of neglecting merits of form and style. In the science.s of nature. 
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especially in those of observation, remarkable advances have been 
made. Dr. Asa Gray was one of the two or three greatest 
botanists of his age, and Simon Newcomb one of the greatest 
mathematical astronomers. Much excellent work has been 
done in geology and palseontolog5', particularly in exploring 
the Rocky Mountain regions. Both for the excellciict of 
their instruraente and the accuracy of their w'ork, the astro- 
nomical observatories stand in the front rank ; nor has America 
fallen behind Europe in the theoretical part of this science. 
In some branche.s of physics and chemistry, such as spectrum, 
analysis, American investigators have won like fame. Com- 
petent authorities award the highest praise to their contri- 
butions to biolog j' and to medical science and are perhaps 
still more impressed by the achievements of their , urgoons. 
In economics they hold their place with England and France, 
both as regards the extent to which the subject is studied in 
vlniversities and as regards the number of eminent jiersons 
whom it occupies. la jurispi'udence and Jaw, American text- 
books are of high excellence ; ’ and one author, Mr, Justice 
Story, deserves, looking to the quantity as well as to the qual- 
ity of his work, to be placed at the head of all who handled 
these topics in the English tongue during the nineteenth century. 
Political science has begun to be studied more energetically than 
in England, where, to be sure, it is scarcely studied at all; 
and every year sees treatises and articles of permanent value 
added to the scanty modern literature which our language 
possesses on this subject. Similarly tlrere is great activity 
in the field of both secular and ecclesiastical history, thougli 
as the work done has largely taken the direction of inquiries 
into local American history, and has altogether been more 
in the nature of research than of treatises attractive to the 
general public, its quantity and its merits have not yet been 
duly appreciated even at home, much less in Europe. Indeed, 
it is remarkable how far from showy and sensational is the 
bulk of the work now done in America. It is mostly work 
of a solid, careful, exact, and often rather dry type, not at 
all the sort of work which theorists about democracy would 

> Tho number of leeal journals and magaziues in the United States is very 
much larger than in England, and the average of workmanship in them equally 
high. Two journals arcs dodioatod to political science, a subject only just be- 
ginning to be roprcscjutrid in tlie 'British press. 
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have looked for, since it appeals rather to the learned few than 
to the so-called general reader. One receives the impression 
that the class of intellectual workers, who until recently wanted 
institutions in which the highest and fullest training could 
be had, have now become sensible that their country, occupied 
in developing its resources and educating its ordinary citizens, 
had fallen behind Europe in learning and science, and tluit 
they are therefore the more eager to accumulate knowledge 
and spend their energy in minutely laborious special studies.^ 

I may be reminded that neither in the departments above 
mentioned, nor in statesmanship, can one point to many 
brilliant personalities. Perhaps this is true of Europe also; 
perhaps the world is passing through an age with a high level 
of mediocrity in literature, art, and science as compared with 
the outstanding figures of last century. There have been 
periods in history when striking figures were lacking, although 
great events seemed to call for them. As regards innerica, if 
there be few persons of exceptional gifts, it is significant that 
the number of those who are engaged in scientific work, whether 
in the investigation of nature or in the moral, political, and 
historical sciences, is larger, relatively to the population of 
the country, than it was fifty years ago, the methods better, 
the work done more solid, the spirit more earnest and eager. 
Nothing more strikes a stranger who visits the American uni- 
versities than the ardour with which the younger generation 
has thrown itself into study, even Idnds of study which will 
never win the applause of the multitude. There is more zeal 
and heartiness among these men, more freshness of mind, mor(^ 
love of learning for its own sake, more willingness to forego 
th’e chances of fame and wealth for the sake of adding to tlie 
stock of human knowledge, than is to be found to-day in Ox- 
ford or Camliridge, or in the universities of Scotland. One 
is reminded of the .scholar's of the Eenaissance flinging them- 
selves into the .study of rediscovered philology, or of the G(‘r- 
man universities after the War of Liberation. And under the 
impressions formed in mingling with such men, one learns to 
agree with the conviction of the Americans that for a n.ation 
so abounding in fervid force there is reserved a fruitful career 
in sci('nc(! and letters, no less, than in whatever makes material 
prosperity. 

' The oxtremo pains taken in America to provide every library with a classified 
oataloKue directinK renders to the books on each subject, illustrates this tendency. 
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THE KBLATION OP THE ITNITED STATES TO EUROPE 

One camiot discuss American literature and thought with- 
out asking, What is the intellectual relation of the Xluited 
States to Europe ? Is it that of an equal member of the great 
republic of letters? Or is it that of a colony towards the 
mother country, or of a province towards a capital? Is it, to 
take instances from history, such a relation as was tliat of 
Rome to Greece in the second and first centuries before Christ ? 
or of Northern and Western Europe to Italy in the fifteenth ? 
or of Germany to France in the eighteenth? in all of which 
cases there was a measure of intellectual dependence on the 
part of a nation which felt itself in other respects as strong 
as or stronger than that whose models it followed, and from 
whose hearth it lighted its own flame. 

To answer this question we must first answer another — 
How do the Americans themselves conceive their position 
towards Europe? and this, again, sugge.sts a third — What 
does the American people think of itself? 

The conceit of the people was at one time a bjuvord. It was 
not only self-conscious but obtrusive and aggressive. Every 
visitor satirized it, Dickens mo.st keenly of all, in forgiving 
whom the Americans gave the strongest proof of their good 
nature. Doubtle.ss all nations are either vain or proud, or 
both ; and those not least who receive scant recognition from 
their neighbours. A nation could hardly stand without this 
element to support its self-reliance; though when pushed 
to an extreme it may, as happens with the Turks, make national 
decline the more irretrievable. But American conceit has 
been steadily lessening as the country has grown older, more 
aware of its true strength, more respected by other countries.^ 
There was less conceit after the Civil War than before, though 

* Toequfiville complains that the Americans would not permit a .stranger to 
pa.sa even the smaUest unfavoumljle criticism nn any of their institutions, 
however warmly he might express Ills admiration of the rest. 
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the Ci vil War had revealed elements of greatness unexpected 
by foreigners; there is less now than there was at the close 
of the Civil War. An impartially unsparing critic from some 
other planet might say of the Americans that they are at this 
moment less jiriggishly supercilious thau the (h'rmans, less 
resth'ssly jirdcutious thau the French, less iiharisnically self- 
satisfied than tlie English. Among the upper or hetter-cHlucal cd 
classes, glorification ha.s died out, except of course in Fourth 
of July and other public addresses, when the scream of the 
national eagle must be heard. One sometimes finds it rc^placcd 
by undue self-depreciatiou, with lamentations over the want of 
culture, the decline of faith, or the corruption of politics. 
Among the masses it survives in an exultation over the size and 
material resources of the country, — the physically large is 
to them the sublime, — in an overestimate of men and events 
in American history ; in a delight, strongest, of course, among 
the recent immigrants, in the completeness of social equality, 
and a corresponding contempt for the “serfs of Europe” who 
submit to be called “subjects” of their sovereign, in a belief 
in the superior purity of their domestic life and literature, and 
in the notion that they are the only people who enjoy true 
political liberty, liberty far fuller than that of England, far 
more orderly than that of Prance.^ Taking all classes togetlicr, 
they are now not more sensitive to external opinion than the 
nations of Western Europe, and less so than the Russians, 
though they are still a trifle more apt to go through Europe 
comparing what they find with what tlicy left at home. A 
foreign critic who tries to flout or s<!ourgo them no longer dis- 
turbs their composure; his jeers are received with amusomont 
or indifference. 

» It must, howfiver, be admitted 'that this wlximsieal idea ia not conruied to 
the ma.s3e3. I find, for iustanee, in an address delivered by an eminent man 
to a distinguWied literary fraternity in October, 1887, the following passage ; 
“They,(i.c. 'the immortal . periods of the Declaration of Independence') have 
given political freedom to America and Triince, unity and nationality to Germany 
and Italy, emancipated the Russian serf, relieved Prussia and Hungary from feu- 
dal tenures, and will in time free Great Britain and Ireland also ” 

I have often naked Americans wherein they consider their freedom superior 
to that of the English, hut have never found them able to indicate a single point 
in which the individual man is worse off in England as regards cither hi.s private 
civil rights, or hia political rights, or his general liberty of doing and thinking as 
ho pleases. They generally turn the discussion to social equality, the existence 
of a monarchy and of hereditary titles, and so forth — matters which are of 
couise quite clitferent from freedom in its proper sense. 
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Accordingly the attitude of thoughtful Americans to Europe 
lias no longer either the old open antagonism or the old latent 
self-distrust. It is that of a people whiidi conceives it,self to be 
intellectually the equal of any other people, but to have taken 
U]ion itself for the time a special task which impedes it in the 
race of literary and artistic development. Its mis.sion is to 
r<3Glaim the waste land.s of a continent, to furnish homes for 
instreaming millions of strangers, to work out a system of 
harmonious and orderly democx’atic institutions. That it may 
fulfil these tasks it has for the moment postponed certain other 
tasks which it ivili in due time resume.* Meanwhile it may, 
without loss of dignity or of faith in itself, use and enjoy the 
fruits of European intellect which it imports until it sees itself 
free to rival them by native growths. If I may resort to a 
homely comparison, the Americans are like a man whose next door 
neighbour is in the habit of giving musical parties in tlie sum- 
mer evenings. When one of these parties comes off, he sits 
with his family in the balcony to enjoy the quartettes and 
solos which float across to him through the open windows. He 
feels no inferiority, knowing that wlien he pleases he can have 
performers equally good to delight his own friends, though for 
this year he prefers to spend his surplus income in refurnish- 
ing his house or starting his son in busine.ss. 

There is of course a difference in the view of the value of 
European work as compared xvith their own, taken by the 
more educated and by the loss educated classes. Of the latter 
some fail to appreciate the worth of culture and of science, even 
for ijracticalpuriioses, as compared with indu.strial succe.ss, though 
in this re.spect they are no xnore obtuse than the bulk of English- 
men ; and they accordingly underrate their obligations to Europe. 
Others, knowing that they ought to admire works of imagination 
and research, but posse, ssed of more patriotism than discernment, 
cry up seeoxxd or third rate fiction, poetry, and theology buuiiuso 
it is American, and try to believe that their country gives to 
Europe as niucli as she receives. Ta.ste for literatim! is so much 
more diffused than taste in literature that a certain kind of 
fame is tiasily won. There are dozens of poets and scores of 

* A Chienso man is reported to liavo expreiised this belief with ch.aranteri.stin 
directnes.s in the sentence “Chicago has had no time for eulture yet, but when 
she does take hold she will make it hum.” The time came; and Chicago has now 
set an example to many an older city in what it is doing for the adornment of its 
lake front and the establishment of art collections. 
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poetesscH much admired in their own State, some even beyond 
its limits, with no merit but that of writing verse which can be 
scanned, and will raise no blush on the most sensitive cheek. 
Yet the quality of the poetry publishing improves, and its 
quantity witne.sses to the growing number of those who love 
letters and cultivate the imagination^ Criticism is lenient, and 
for a time it could scai'cely be said to exist, for the few jour- 
nals which contained good reviews were little read except in 
four or five Northern Atlantic States, and several inland cities. 
A really active and searcliing criticism, which should appraise 
literary work on sound canons, not caring whether it has been 
produced in America, or in Europe, by a man or by a woman, 
in the East or in the West, is one of the things wliich America 
needed, and the rise of which is a thmg to be welcomed. 
Among highly educated men this extravagant appreciation of 
native industry used to produce a di8gu.st expressing itself some- 
times in sarcasm, sometimes in despondency. Some still deem 
their home-giwvn literature trivial, and occupy themselves with 
European books, watching the ])rasses of England, France, and 
Germany more carefully than almost any one docs in England. 
Yet even these, I. think, cheri,sh silently the faith that when the 
West has been settled and the railways built, and possibilities 
of sudden leaps to wealth diminished, when culture has diffirsod 
itself among the classes whose education is now suporficial, and 
their love of art extended itself from furniture to j ictures and 
statuary, American literature will in duo course flower out with 
a brilliaTice of bloom and a richness of fruit rivalling the Old 
World. 

The United States are, therefore, if this account be corrccit, 
in a relation to Eiiroim for which no exact histoihjal parallel 
can be found. They do not look up to her, nor s(i(ik to model 
themselves after her. They are too proud for a provinee, too 
large for a colony. Tliey certainly draw from Europe; more 
tliought than they send to her, and though they have pro(lu(;(;d 
several brilliant artists, no distinctively American school has 
arisen. Yo)t they cannot be .said to be led or ruled by Europe, 
because they apply their own standards and judgment t(j what- 
ever they receive. 

Their special relations to the leading European coiuitrics are 
worth noting. ;ln old eolonial days England was everything, 
The revolt of 1776 produced an e.strangemeut which might have 
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IwH'ii lu'alod iiflcr 1783, had England acted with more courtesy 
iuid tad, l)iit wliich was embittered by her scornful attitude. 
Wounds which were just beginning to scar over wer(> I'cepcuicd 
Ijy tile war of 1812; and the ho.stility continued as long as the 
generation lived who, so manhood saw'- that war. The generation 
which remembered 1812 was disappearing when the symiraLhy 
for the Southern Confederacy not indeed of the Englisli people, 
but of a section, of the English upper classes, lit up the ahnost 
extinguished flames. These were quenched, so far a.s the native 
Americans are concerned, bj'' the settlement of the Alabama 
claims, which impressed the United States irot merely a,s a con- 
cession to themselves, but as an evidence of the magnanimity of 
a proud country. Thei'o remained a certain amount of rivalry 
with England, and for a time a certain sensitiveness to the criti- 
cisms even of ignorant Englishmen. But these lingering touche.s 
of jealousy have all but vanished with the growing sympathy felt 
for “the old country,” as it is still called. It is the only Euro- 
pean country m which the American people can be said to feel 
any personal interest, or towards an alliance with which they 
are drawn by any sentiment. For a time, however, the sense of 
gratitude to France for her aid in the War of Independence was 
very strong. It brought French literature as well as some French 
usages into vogue, and increased the political influence which 
France exercised during the earlier years of her own Revolution. 
Still that influence did not go far beyond the sphere of politics : 
one feels it but slightly in the literature of the half century from 
1780 to 1830. 

During the reign of Louis Napoleon, wealthy Americans re- 
sorted largely to Paris, and there, living often for years together 
in a congenial atmosphere of display and amusement, imbibed 
undemocratic tastes and ideas, which through them found their 
way back across the ocean, and coloured certain sections of Ameri- 
c.'in society, pari,i(!idarly in New York, Although there is still 
an American colony in Paris, Parisian influence seems no longer 
to cross the Atlantic. ’ French books, novels excepted, and 
these in trail, slations, are not largely read. French politic.s 
excite little interest : France is practically not a factor at all 
in the moral or intellectual life of the country. Over art, how- 
ever, especially iiainting and decoration, she has still great iiower. 
Many American artists study in Paris, indeed all resort thither 
who do not go to Rome or Florence; Freneli pictures enjoy such 
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fiivotii- wttli Anun'ican dealers and private buyers as to make) 
tlie native artists complain, not without reason, that equally 
good iKitne-inado woj-k rcccsives no encouragemont ; ' and house 
decoration, in which America seems to stand before England, par- 
ti CAilatiy in the skilful use of wood, is much affected by French 
designs and metlrods. 

The enormous ( hirman immigration from about 1860 till 1900 
might have been expected to do something in the way of Ger- 
manizing the American mind, giving it a taste for metaphysics 
on the one hand, and for minutely patient research on the other. 
It had neither the one result nor the other, nor indeed any 
result whatever in the field of thought. It enormou.sly stimu- 
lated the brewing indu.stry : it retarded the progress of Prohibi- 
tionism : it introduced more outdoor life than formerly existed : 
increased the taste for music, broke down the strictne-ss of 
Sabbath observance, and has indeed in some cities produced 
what is commonly called “a Continental Sunday.” But 
the vast majority of Clerman immigrants have belonged to 
the humbler classes, and were but faintly iufluentaxl by their 
own literature. There have been among them extremely 
few savants, or men likely to become savants, nor have 
these played any conspicuous part in the universitie.s or in 
literature. 

Nevertheless the influence of Germany has been of late years 
powerfully stimulative upon the classes that follow after learning, 
for not only are German treatise, s largely read, but some of the 
most promising graduates of the universities proceed to Germany 
fo)' a year or two to complete theii; studies, and there become 
imbued with German ideas and methods. The English univer- 
sitie.s have, by their omission to develop advanced instruction in 
special branches of laiowledge, lost a golden opportunity of 
coming into relation ■with and helping to form that academic 
youth of America in whose hands the future of American science 
and learning lies. This German influence on Aiwa'icaii work has, 
however, not tended towards the propagation of inetapbysicjul 
schools, metaphysics themselves having for a geuoration becni 
on the ebb in Germany. It appears in sonu! dopartrruMits of 

> Th« heavj' iniiiort duty on foreign worlis of art did not benofit tlio native 
artist, for tlio men wlio buy pieturos can n.su:illy buy notwitlwtaiiding the duty, 
while it prevented tho artist from furnislung himself with the works he wished to 
have .around him for the purposes of his own training. The Tariff Act of 1909 
dropped tlio duty for worim of art more tlian twenty ycfU’s old. 
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iiud is iilso visible in historical and philological stiidi(‘s, 
in economics, and in the sciences of nature. 

On the more popular Idnds of literature, as well a.s upon man- 
ners, social usages, current sentiment generally, England and her 
influence.s are of course nearer and more potent than those of 
any other European country, seeing that English books go 
everywhere among all classes, and that they work upon those 
who are substantially^ English already in their fundamental 
ideas and habits. Americans of the cultivated order, and e,s- 
]jecially women, are more alive to the movements and changes 
in the lighter literature of England, and more curious about those 
who figure in it, especially the rising poets and essayists, than 
equally cultivated English men and women. I have been repeat- 
edly surprised to find books and men that had made no noise in 
Ijondon well known, especially in the Atlantic States, and their 
merits canvassed with more zest and probably more acuteness 
than a London drawdng-room would have shown. The verdicts 
of the Ijest circles were not always the same as those of similar 
circles in England, but they were nowise biaissed by national 
feeling, and often seemed to pi'oceed from a more delicate and 
sympathetic insight. I recollect, though I had better not men- 
tion, instances in which they welcomed English books which 
England had failed to a,ppreeiate, and refused to approve Ameri- 
can books over which English reviewers had become ecstatic. 

Passing English fa.sluons in social customs and in such things 
as games sometimes spread to America, — possibly more often 
than similar American fashions do to England, — but sometimes 
encounter ridicule there. The Anglomaniac is a familiar object 
of good-humoured satire. As for those large movements of 
opinion or taste or practical philanthropy In which a parallel- 
ism or correspondence between the two countries may often bo 
discerned, this correspondence is inore frequently due to the 
simultaneous action of the same causes than to any direct influ- 
ence of the older countiy. In theology, for instance, the same 
relaxation of the rigid tests of orthodoxy has been maldng way in 
the churches of both nations. In the Protestant Episcopal church 
there has been a similar, though far less pronounced, tendency 
to the development of an ornate ritual. The movement for 
dealing with city pauperi.sm by voluntaiy organizations began 
later than the Charity Organization societies of England, but 
would probably have begun without their example. The Univer- 
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sity Extension movement, and the establishment of “university 
settlements” in the poorer parts of great cities are further 
instances. The senii-socialistic tendency which I have referred 
to as now noticeable among the younger clergy and the younger 
teachers in some of the universities, although similar to that 
which may be discerned in England, does not seem traceable to 
direct English influences. So too the rapidly grorving taste for 
beauty in house decoration and in street architecture is a Irirth 
of the time rather than of Old World teaching, although it owes 
sometliing to Mr. Ruskin’s books, which have been more widely 
read in America than in England.^ 

In political matters the intellectual sympathy of the two 
countries is of course, less close than in the matters just de- 
scribed, because the differeiujo between institutions and condi- 
tions involves a diversitj'' in the problems which call for a 
practical solution. Political changes in England affect Ameri- 
can opinion less than such changes in France affect English 
opinion, although the Americans know more and care more 
and judge more soundly about English affairs than the French 
do about English or the English al)out French. The marked 
diminution of bitterness between Great Britain and the Irish 
has made a difference in American politics, but no political 
event in England less serious than, let us say, the establisbment 
of a imwerful Socialist party, would sensibly tell on American 
opinion, just as no event happening beyond the Atlantic, except 
the rise and fall of the. Southern Confederacy, has influenced the 
course of English political thought . However, the wise men of the 
West watch English experiments for light and guidance in their 
own troubles. A distinguished American who came some years 
ago to London to study English politics, told me that he did so 
in the hope of finding conservative institutions and forces from 
which lessons serviceable to the United States might be learned. 
After a fortnight, however, he concluded that England was in a 
state of suppressed revolution, and departed sorrowful. 

On a review of the whole matter it will appear that although 
as respects most kinds of intellectual work America is rather 

' America has produced of late years several distinguished architeota: and the 
art is oiiltivatod with great energy and success. European artists and critics 
who saw tlie buildings erected for the Chicago Exhibition of 1893 were greatly 
impre.ssed liy tlie inventiveness and taste they displayed: nor can a traveller 
fail to bo struck by the beauty and variety of design shown both by some of the 
newer public buildings and by the villas which surround the richer cities. 
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in tiie jiosition of the consumer, Europe, and especially England, 
in that of the producer, although America is more influenced by 
English and German books and by French art than these coun- 
tries are influenced by her, still she does not look for initiative 
to them, or hold herself in any way their di.sciple. She is in 
many points independent ; and in all fully persuaded of her 
independonoe. 

Will she then in time develop a new literature, bearing the 
stamp of her own miirt ? She calls herself a new country : will 
she give the world a new philosophy, new view.s of religion, a 
new tyi^e of life in which plain living and high thinking may be 
more happily blended than we now see them in the Old World, 
a life in which the franker recognition of equality will give a 
freshness to ideas and to mannor.s a eliarm of simplicity which 
the aristocratic societies of Europe have failed to attain ? 

As regards manners and life, she has already approached nearer 
this happy combination than any society of the Old World. As 
regards ideas, I have found among the most cultivated Amerioans 
a certain cosmopolitanism of view, and detachment from national 
or local prejudice, superior to that of the same classes in France, 
England, or Gerraairy. In the ideas themselves there is little 
one can call novel or distinctively American, though there is a 
kind of thoroughness in embracing or working out certain politi- 
cal and social conceptions which is less common in England. 
As regards literature, nothing at present indicates the emergence 
of a new type. The influence of the great nations on on(> another 
grows always clo,sor, and makes new national tyi^cs less likely to 
appear. Science, which has no nationality, exerts an increasing 
sway over men’s minds, and exerts it contemporaneously and 
similarly in all civilized countries. For the i>urposes of thought, 
at least, if not of literary expression, the world draws closer 
together, and becomes more of a homogeneous community. 

A visitor doubts whether the United States are, so far as the 
things of the mind are concerned, “ a new country. ’ ’ Thf; pc!0]Dl e 
have the hopefulness of youth. But their institutions are old, 
though many have been remodelled or new faced ; tjieir religion is 
old ; their views of morality and conduct are old ; tluurseuiiinejits 
in mail ers of art and taste have not greatly diverged fr<mi those 
of the i)arc;nt slock. Is the mere fact that thej’’ inhabit new 
territori(,i.s, and that the conditions of life there have ti-Ldnecl to 
higher efliciency certain gifts, and have left others in comj)aral i vo 
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quieseence, is this fact sufficient so to transform the national 
spirit as to make the products of their creative poAver essentially 
diverse fi’otn those of the same race abiding in its ancient seats ^ 
A transplanted ti-ee may bear fruit of a slightly different flavour, 
but the apple remains an apple and the pear a pear. 

HoAvever, it is still too early in the growth of the United 
States to form conclusions on these high matters, almost too 
soon to speculate regarding them. There are causes at work 
Avhieh may in tune pi'oduce a new type of intellectual life ; but 
Avhether or not this come to pass, it can hardly be doubted that 
when the American people give themselve.s some repose from 
their present labours, when they occupy themselves less Avith 
doing and more Avith being, there Avill arise among them a litera- 
ture and a science, possibly also an art, Avhich Avill tell upon 
Europe Avith a new force. It Avill have behind it the momentum 
of hundreds of millions of men. 



CHAPTER CXVII 


TOE ABSENCE OI? A CAPITAL 

The United States is the only great country in the world 
which has no capital. Germany and Italy were long without 
one, because the existence of the inediieval Eraihre prevented 
the growth in cither country of a national monarchy. But the 
wonderfully reconstructive age we live in has now supplied the 
want ; and although Rome and Berlin are by no means to their 
respective states what Paris and London are to France and Eng- 
land, what Vienna and Pe,sth are to the Dual Monarchy, they 
may in time attain a similar rank ‘ in their respective nations. 
By a Capital I mean a city which is not only tlie seat of political 
government, Imt is also by the size, wealth, and character of its 
population the head and centre of the country, a leading seat of 
(‘oniineroe and industry, a reservoir of financial resources, tlie 
favoured resideiuic of the great and poAverful, the .sp)ot in which 
the chiefs of the Icarnc'd profes,sious are to be found, where the 
most potent and widely read journals are published, whither 
men of literary and scientific capacity are drawn. The heaping 
together in such a place of these various elements of power, the 
conjunction of the forces of rank, wealth, knowledge, intellect, 
naturally makes such a city a sort of foundry in which opinion 
is melted and cast, where it receives that definite shape in wliich 
it can be easily and sudftly propagated and diffused Lhrougii the 
Avhole country, deriving not only an authority from tlie position 
of tiiose who form it but a momentum from the weight of mimljors 
in the community Avheiice it comes. The opinion of such a city 
becouK's pow('rful politically because it is that of the persons 

> Athnns, Lisbon, Copenhagen, Stoekliolm, Brussels, Biieharest, arc; etiually good 
instances among the smaller countries, . In Switzerland, Bern ha.s not reached 
the same position, because .Switzerland i.s a federation, and, .so to speak, an arti- 
ficial country ni.ade by hi.slor.v. Zmicli, I,:iUBarme, and Genova are intelleo- 
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who live at headquarters, who hold the strings of government 
in their hands, who either themselves rule the state or are in 
(ilose contact with those who do. It is true that under a repre- 
sentative government power rests wdth those whom the people 
have sent up from all parts of the country. Still tlie.se members 
of the legislature reside in the capital, and cannot but feel the 
siefuly pn-ssure of its jiriivailing sentiment which touches them 
socially a( (-vi'i-y point. It sometimes happens that the populace 
of the capital, by their power of overawing the rulers or perhaps 
effecTiug a revolution, are able to turn the fortunes of the state. 
But even where no such peril is to be apprehended, any nation 
with the kind of a capital I am describing, acquires the habit of 
looking to it for light and leading, and is apt to yield to it an 
initiative in political movements. 

In the fiehl of art and literature the influence of a great capital 
is no less marked. It gathers to a centre the creative power of 
the country, and subjects it to the criticism of the best instructed 
and most polished society. The constant action and reaction 
upon one another of groups of capaljle men in an atmosphere 
at once stimulative to invention and corrective of (‘xiravagance 
may give birth to works which isolated genius could hardly have 
produced. Goethe made this observation as regards Paris, 
contrasting the centralized society of Prance with the dispej'sion 
of the elements of culture over the wide area of his own Germany. 

“Now eoiiecivo a city like Paris, where the liiahe.st talents of a groat 
kingdom are all assembled in a single spot, and by daily intercourse, 
strife, and emulatioit, mutually instruct and advance (!a<‘li otliei' ; whore 
the best worljs, both of iiatoe and art, from all kingdoms of l;he earth, 
are open to daily inspection, — eoneeive this inetro]jolis of tlie world, I 
say, where every walk across a bridge or across a .squarii recalls some 
miglity past,, and where some liistorieal event is coimocif'd willi every 
corner of a street. In addition to all this, comioive not the Pari.s of a 
dull siiiritluss time, Imt the Paris of the niiieteontli century, in wbicb, 
during three generations, such men as Molicre, Voltaire, Diderot, and 
the like, have kept up such a current of intellect as cannot be found 
twice in a single spot on the whole world, and you will (ioiuprelinrul that 
a man of talent like Ampere, who has grown up siniid suolt abundance, 
can easily be something in his four-and-tweutioth year.” * 

Th(' .SMiuo idea, of the power which a highly polished and stren- 
ueiisly active society ha.s to educe and doveloiJ lu'illiant gifl',s 
underlies the memorable description which Pericles give,s of 
■ Conversations loith Eckermann. 
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Athens. And if it be suggested that the growth of such a 
centre may impoverish the rest of a country because the con- 
centration of intellectual life tends to diininish the chances of 
variability, and estahli.sh too uniform a type, some compensa- 
tion for any such los.s may be found in the higher efficiency 
which sucli a society gives to the men of capacity whom it 
draws into its own orbit. 

In the case both of politics and of literature, the existence 
of a Caihtal tends to strengthen the influence of what is called 
Society, that is to say, of tiie men of wealth and leisure wlio have 
time to think of other matters than the ireeds of daily life, and 
whose company and approval are apt to be sought by the men 
of talent. Thus where the rich and great are gathered in one 
spot to which the nation looks, they effect nujre in the way of 
guiding its political thought and training its literary taste than 
is possible wliere they are dispersed over the face of a large coun- 
try. In both points, therefore, it will evidently nialm a difference 
to a democratic country whether it has a cai)ital, and what 
degree of deference that capital receives. Paiis is tlie extreme 
case of a ci ty which has been everything to the national literature 
and art, and has sought to be everything in national politics also. 
London, since the decline of Dublin and of Edinburgh, has stood 
without a British rival in the domain of art and letters, and al- 
though one can hardly say that a literary society exists in London, 
most of the people who employ themselves in writing books 
and nearly all those who paint pictures live in or near it. Over 
politics London has far less authority than Paris has exerted 
in France, doubtless because parts of the north and west of 
Britain are more highly vitalized than the provinces of Frairce, 
while the English city is almost too populous to have a common 
feeling. Its very hugeness makes it amorphous. 

What are the cities of the United States wffiich can claim to 
approach neare.st to the sort of capital we have been considering ? 
Not Washington, though it is the meetiug-place of Congress 
and the seat of Federal administration. It has a relatively 
small population (in 1910, 331,069, of whom ono-third were 
negroes). Society consists of congressmen (for about half the 
year), officials (including many scientific men in the public 
s(.u'vice), members of the diplomatic corps, and .some rich and 
leisured people who come to spend the winter. The leaders of 
iThucyd. 11. 37-41. 
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finance, industry, commerce, and the professions are absent; 
there are some journalists, but few men of letters, and scarcely 
any artists. What is called the fashionable society of Wash- 
ington, which, being small, polished, and composed of people 
who constantly meet one another, is agreeable, and not the less 
agreeable because it has a peculiar flavour, is so far from as- 
piring to political authority as to deem it “bad form” to talk 
politics.^ Its political society on the other hand has been so 
lai'gely composed of officials, “professionals,” and office-seekers, 
as to produce an atmosphere unlike that of the nation at large, 
and dangerous to those statesmen who breathe it too long with- 
out interruption. 

Not New York, though it is now by far the most populous 
city. It is the centre of commerce, the sovereign of finance. 
But it has no special political influence or power beyond that of 
casting a large vote, which is a main factor in determining the 
thirty-nine presidential votes of the State. Business is its main 
occupation'; and though the represeirtatives of literature are 
now pretty numerous, few of them are concerned with politics, 
the journals, marked as is their ability, are, after all, New York 
journals, and not, like those of Paris, London, or even Berlin, 
professedly written for the whole nation. Next come Chicago, 
perhaps the most typically American place in America, and 
Philadelphia, the latter once the finst city of the Union. N either 
is a centre of literature or ideas for more than its own vicinity, 
Boston was for a time the chosen home of letters and culture, and 
still contains, in proportion to her population, a larger number 
of men and women capable of making or judging good work than 
any other city. But she can no longer be said to lead abstract 
thought, much le.ss current opinion. Nor can one say that 
any of these cities is. on the way to gain a more commanding 
position. New York will probably retain her pre-eminence in 
population and commercial consequence, but she does not rise 
proportionately in culture, while the centre of political gravity, 
shifting slowly to the West, will doubtless finally fix itself in the 
Mississippi Valley. “ 

M\ isliinf.fon Ixiiis sitiiatort in thfi Kcrleral District of Ooliiinlni i not a 
part of any State, anti thereforo enjoys no share in the Federal Koverament. 
Its inh.abitiinta vote neither for a inember of Gongreas nor for preaidenti.al tsleo- 
torg; and the city i.g ruled, greatly to its advantage, by a Federal Commission. 

- A leading New York paper once said, “ In no capital that we know of does the 
cause ot religion and morality derive so little support against luxury from intel- 
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It deserves to be remarked that what is true of the whole 
country is also true of the great sections of the country. Of 
the cities I have named, none, except possibly Boston aird Chi- 
cago, can be said to be even a local capital, either for purposes 
of political opinion or of intellectual movement and tendency. 
Boston retains her position as the literary centre of New Eng- 
land ; San Franci.seo is the most populous community on the 
Pacific coast. But no great city is regarded by the inhaliit- 
ants of her own and the adjoming States as their natural head, 
to which they look for political guidance, or from which they 
expect any intellectual stimulance. Even New Orleans, though 
by far the largest place in the South, is in no sense the metropo- 
lis of the South ; and does little more for the South tlian set to 
her neighbours a conspicuous example of municipal misgovern- 
ment. Though no Paris, no Berlin, stands above them, these 
great American cities are not more important in the country, 
or even in their own sections of the country, than Lyons and 
Bordeaux are in Prance, Hamburg and Cologne in Germany. 
Even as between municipal comraimities, even in the sphere 
of thought and literary effort, equality and local independence 
have in America their perfect work. 

The geographical as well as political causes that have pro- 
duced this equality are obvious enough, and only one needs 
special mention. The seat of Federal government was in 1790 
fixed at a place which was riot even a village, but a piece of 
swampy ivoodland,' not merely for the sake of preventing the 
natioz^al legislature from being threatened by the mob of a great 
city, but because the jealousies of the States made it necessary 
to place the legislature in a spot exempt from all State influence 
or jurisdiction. So too in each State the .seat of government is 
rarely to be found in the largest city. Albany, not New York, 

loetual interest or activity of any description. This interest has it.s place here, 
but it leads 'a sickly existence as yet under the shadow of great wealth which 
cares not for it.” This remark is, I think, less true to-day of Now York or Chi- 
cago or St. Louis than it would have been in 1890. 

' Congre.ss. however, did not remove from Philadelphia to the bauk.s of tlie 
Potomac until 1800. Thomas Moore's lines on Washington as he saw it in 1801 
deserve to be quoted : — 

“ An embryo capital where Fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelislcs in tree.s : 

Where second-sighted seers the plain adorn 
With fanes unbuilt and heroes yet uiiborn. 

Though nought lait woods and .Jefferson they see, 

Whore streets should run, and sages ought to be.” 
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is the capital of New York State; Springfield, not Chicago, of 
Illinois ; Sacramento, not San Francisco, of California ; Harris- 
burg, not Philadelphia, of Pennsylvania. This seems to have 
been so ordered not from fear of the turbulence of a vast pop- 
ulation, but partly to secure a central spot, partly from the 
jealousy which the rural districts and smaller cities feel of the 
place which casts the heaviest vote, and may seek to use the 
State resources for its own benefit. 

It is a natural result of the phenomena described that in 
the United States public opinion crystallizes both less rapidly 
and in leas sharp and well-defined forms than happens in those 
European countries which are led by the capital. The tempera- 
ture of the fluid in which opinion takes shape (if I may venture 
to pursue the metaphor), is not so high all over a large country 
as in the society of a city, where the minds that make opinion 
are in daily contact ; and the process by which opinion is made 
is therefore slower, giving a somervhat more amorphous product. 
I do not mean that a European capital generates opinion of one 
type only ; but that each doctrine, each programme, each type 
of views, whether political or economic or religious, is likely to 
assume in a capital its sharpest and most pronounced form, that 
form being taken up and propagated from the capital through 
the country. And this is one reason why Americans were the 
first to adopt the system of Conventions, mass meetings of per- 
sons belonging to a particular party or advocating a particular 
cause, gathered from every corner of the country to exchange 
their ideas and deliberate on their common policy. 

It may be thought that in this respect the United States suffer 
from the absence of a centre of light and heat. Admitting that 
there is some loss, there are also .some, conspicuous gains. It 
is a gain that the multitude of no one city should be able to 
overawe the executive and the legislature, perhaps even to change 
the form of government, as Paris has so often done in France. 
It is a gain, for a democratic country, that the feeling of what 
is called Society — that is to say, of those who toil not, neither 
do they spin, who are satisfied with the world, and are apt to 
regard it as a place for enjoyment — should not become too 
marked and palpable in its influence on the members of the 
legislature and tlie admintstration, that it should rather be dif- 
fused over the nation and atd, insensibly upon other classes 
through the ordinary relations of private life than take visible 
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shape as the voice of a number of wealthy familie.s gatliered in 
one spot, whose luxury may render them the objects of envy 
and the target for invective. And although types of political 
view may form themselves less swdftly, though doctrine.s may be 
less systematic, programmes less fully reasoned out, than when 
the bri.sk intelligence of groups gathered in a capital labours to 
produce them, they may, when they do finally emerge from the 
mind of the whole people, have a breadth and solidity pro- 
portioned to the slowness of their growth, and be more truly 
representative of all the classes, interests, and tendencies that 
exist within the nation. 

How far the loss exceeds the gain as respects the speculative 
and arti.stic sides of intellectual effort, it is too soon to determine, 
for American cities are all the creatures of the last two centuries. 
That which Goethe admired in Paris is evidently impossilile to 
the dispersed geniuses of America. On the other hand, that 
indraught of talent from the provinces to Paris which marry 
thoughtful Frenchmen deplore, and which has become more 
unfortunate since Paris has grown to be the centre of amusement 
for the pleasure seekers of Europe, is an experience which no 
other country need wish to undergo. Germany has not begun 
to produce more work or better work since .she has given herself 
a capital ; indeed, he who looks back over her annals since the 
middle of last century will think that so far as scholarship, phi- 
losophy, and po.ssil)ly even poetry are concerned, she gained from 
that very want of centralization which Goethe regretted. Great 
critics realize so vividly the defects of the system they see around 
them that they sometimes underrate the merits that go with those 
defects. It may be that in the next age American cities will 
profit by their local independence to develop varieties greater 
than they now exhibit, and will evolve diver.se types of literary 
and artistic production. Europe will watch with curiosity 
the progress of an experiment which it is now too late for any 
of her great countries to try. 
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AMERICAN ORATORY 

Oratory is an accomiDlishment in which Europeans believe 
that Americans excel ; and that this is the opinion of the Ameri- 
catis themselves, although they are too modest to express it, 
may be gathered from the surprise they betray when they find 
an Englishman fluent before an audience. They had at one 
time the advantage (if it is an advantage) of much more practice 
than any European nation ; but now, with democracy triumpli- 
ant in England and France, the proportion of speeches mid 
speaking to population is probably much the same in all three 
countries. Some observations on a form of effort which has 
absorbed a good deal of the tah'iit of the nation seem properly 
to belong to an account of its intellectual life. 

Oratorical excellence may be said to eon,sist in the combination 
of five aptitudes ' — 

Invention, that is to say, the power of finding good ideas and 
weaving effective arguments. 

Skill and taste in the choice of appropriate words. 

Readiness in producing appropriate ideas and words at short 
notice. 

Quickness in catching the temper and tendencies of the par- 
ticular audience addressed. 

Weight, animation, and grace in delivery. 

Such excellence as the Americans possess, such superiority 
as they may claim over Englishmen, consists rather in the tln-ee 
latter of these than in the two former. 

The substance of their speeches is not better than one finds 
in other countries, liecause substance depends on the intellectual 
resources of the speaker and on the capacity of the audience 
for appreciating worthy matter. Neither is the literary form 
lictter, that is to say, the ideas are not clothed in any choi(;er 
language. But there is more fluency, more readiness, more 
self-possession. Being usually nimbler in mind than an Eng- 
lishman, and feeling less embarrassed on bis legs, an American 
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is apt to see his point more clearly and to get at it by a more 
direct path, I do not deny that American speakers sometimes 
weary the listener, but when they do so it is rather because the 
notions are commonplace and the arguments unsound than 
because, as might happen in England, ideas of some value are 
tediously and pointlessly put. It is true that with the progres.s 
of democracy, and the growing volume of speeches made, the 
level of public speaking basin Britain risen within the last 
generations while the number of great orators ha.s declined. 
Still, if one is to compare the two countries, the English race 
seems to have in America acquired a keener sensitiveness of 
sympathy. That habit of deference to others, and that desire 
to be in accord with the sentiments of others, which equality 
and democratic institutions foster, make the American feel him- 
self more completely one of the auditmee and a partaker of its 
sentiments than an average English speaker does. Tins may 
have the consequence, if the audience be ignorant or jn'ojudicecl, 
of dragging him dowix to its level. But it makes him more effec- 
tive. Needless to a(id that humour, which is a commoner gift 
in America than elsewhere, often redeems an otherwise uixinlcu'- 
e.stmg address, and is the best meansof keeping speaker and audi- 
ence in touch witli one another. 

A deliberate and even slow delivery is the rule in American, 
public speaking, as it is in private conversation. This has the 
advantage of making a story or a jest tell with more effect. 
There is also, I think, less .stiffness and hesitation among Ameri- 
can than among English speakers, greater skill in managing the 
voice, because more practice in open-air meetings, greater clcai’- 
ness of enunciation. But as regards grace, either in action or in 
manner, the Teutonic race .shows no more capacity on the othei' 
side of the Atlantic than it has generally done in England for 
rivalling the orators of Italy, Spain, and France. 

Tlie commonest American defect used to be a turgid and in- 
flated style. The rhetoric was Rhodian rather than Attic, over- 
loaded with tropes and figures, apt to aim at concealing poverty 
or triteness in thought by exaggeration of statement, by a profii- 
,sion of ornament, by appeals to sentiments loftier thfiu tlie sidj- 
j eet or the occasion required. Too frequently the florid die tioTi of 
the debating club or the solemn pomp of the funeral oration was 
invoked when nothing but clearne.ss of exposition or cogency of 
argument was needed. These faults sprang from the practice 
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of stump oratory, in which the temptation to rouse a multitude 
by declamation is specially strong. A man straining his voice 
in the open air is apt to strain his phrases also, and command 
attention by vehemence. They were increased by the custom 
of having orations delivered on certain anniversaries, and espe- 
cially on the Fourth of July, for on these great occasions the 
.speaker feels bound to talk “his very tallest.” Public taste, 
generally good in the days after the Revolution, when it was 
formed by a small number of educated men, degenerated in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Despite the influence of 
several orators of the first rank, incessant stump speaking and 
the inordinate vanity of the average audience brought a gaudy 
and inflated style into fashion, which became an easy mark for 
European satire. Of late years a reaction for the better set in, 
probably strengthened by the example of Abraham Lincoln, who 
was direct, clear, and sinewy. There are still those who imitate 
Macaulay or Webster without the richness of the one or the 
stately sti'engtli of the other. The newspapers, in acknowledg- 
ing that a lecturer is fluent or lucid, still complain if he is not also 
“eloquent.” Commemorative addresses, which are far more 
abundant than in Europe, usually sin Iry over-finish of composi- 
tion. But on the whole there has been an improvement in the 
taste of listeners and in the style of speeches. Such im- 
provement would be more rapid were it not for the enormous 
number of .speeches by people who have really nothing to say, 
as well as by able men on occasions when there is nothing to be 
said which has not been said hundreds of times before. This 
is, of course, almost equally true of England, and indeed of all 
popularly governed countries. Profusion of speech is one of 
the drawbacks to democracy, and a drawback which shows no 
signs of disappearing. 

As respects the different kinds of oratory, that of the pulpit 
is pretty much on the English level, the discourses not superior 
in substance, but perhaps less frequently dull in delivery. Even 
when the discourse is read, it is read in a less mechanical way, 
and there is altogether more sense of the worth of vivacity and 
variety. The average length of sermons is a mean between the 
twenty minutes of an Anglican clergyman and the fifty minutes 
of Scotland. The manner is slightly less conventional, because 
the American pastor is less apt than his European brother to 
feel himself a member of a distinct caste. 
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Forensic oratory lias not of late years been cultivated with the 
ardour of former years ; in the United States, as in England, 
there are many powerful advocates, but no consummate artist. 
Whether this i.s due to the failure of nature to produce persons 
specially gifted, or to the absence of trials whose i.s.sues and cir- 
(!uinstance.s are calculated to call forth exceptional effort.s, or to 
a change in public taste, and a di,sposition to prefer the practical 
to the showy, is a question which is often asked in England, and 
is no easier to answer in America. 

Congress, for reasons explained in the chapter treating of it, 
is a less favourable theatre for oratory than the great represent- 
ative as,semblies of Europe. The House of Representatives 
has at no period of its hi,story shone with lights of eloquence, 
though a few of Clay’s great speeches were delivered in it. 
There is some’ good short brisk debating in Committee of tlie 
Whole, but the set speeches are mo.stly pomirous and heavy. 
The Senate long maintained a higher level, partly from the smaller 
size of its chainl)er, partly from its greater leisures, partly from 
tlie superior ability of its members. Webster’s and Calhoun’s 
greatest efforts were made otr its floor, and produced an enormous 
effect on the nation. At present, however, the “full-dress 
debates” in the Senate want life, the long set speeches being 
fired off' rather with a view to their circulation in the country 
than to any immediate effect on the assembly. But the ordinary 
discussions of bills, or que,stions of policy, reveal plenty of prac- 
tical speaking power. If there be little passion and no brilliancy, 
there is strong common-sense put in a plain and telling form. 

Of the State legislatures not much need be said. In them, as 
in the House of Representatives, the bulk of the work is done in 
committees, and the opportunities for displays of eloquen.(!Ci are 
limited. They are good schools to form a practical businc.ss 
speaker, and they do form many such. But the characteristic 
merits and defects of transatlantic oratory are more fully dis- 
played on the stump and in those national and State nominating 
conventions whereof I have already spoken. So far as the hand- 
ling great assemblies is an art attainable by a man who docs 
not possess the highest gifts of thought and imagination, it has 
been brought to perfection by the heroes of thcs(! mas.s mceting.s. 
They have loariied how to deck out commonplaces with the 
gaudier flowers of eloquence ; how to appeal to the dominant 
sentiment of the moment : above all, how to make a str(jug and 
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flexible voice the means of rousing enthusiasm. They scathe 
the opposite party by vigorous invective ; they interweave stories 
and jokes with their declamatory passages so as to keep the 
audieiKie constantly amused. They deliver contemptible clap- 
trap with an air of hearty conviction. The party men who listen, 
because there are few present at a mass meeting, and still fewer 
at a convention, except members of the party which has convoked 
the gathering, are better pleased with themselve.s than ever, 
and go away roused to effort in the party cause. But there 
has been little argument all through, little attempt to get hold 
of the reason and judgment of the people. Stimulation, and 
not instruction or conviction, is the aim which the stump orator 
sets before himself ; and the consequence is that election cam- 
paigns have generally been less educationally valuable than those 
of England. It is worth remarking that the custom which 
in England requires a representative to deliver at least once a 
year an address to his constituents, setting forth his view of the 
political situation and explaining his own speeches and votes 
during the preceding session, does not seem to be general in the 
United States. In the campaign of 1896, however, the currency 
question was argued before the electors with a force and point 
which were both stimulative and in-structive : and the habit of 
appealing to the intelligence as well as the feelings or pi'ejiidices 
of the voters has been since maintained. When an address 
meant to be specifically instructive has to ,be given, it takes 
the form of a lecture, and is usually delivered by some well- 
known public man, who receives a fee for it. 

There are three kinds of speech which, though they exist in 
most European countries, have been so much more fully devel- 
oped beyond the Atlantic as to deserve some notice. 

The first of these is the Oration of the Occasion. Whem an 
anniversary comes round — and celebi-ations of an anniversary 
ai-e very common in America — or when a sort of festival is 
hold in honour of some public event, such for instance as the 
unveiling of a statue, or the erection of a monument on a battle- 
field, or the opening of a city hall or State capitol, or the driving 
the last spike of a great railroad, a large part of the programme 
is devoted to spe.akiug. The chief speech is entrusted to one 
eminent person, who is called the Orator of the Day, and from 
whom is expected a long and highly finished harangue, the length 
and finish, of which are sometimes weaiisome to an outsider, 
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though the people of the locality are flattered. Sometimes 
these speeche.s contain good matter — as for in.stance when 
they embody personal recollections of a distinguished man in 
whose honour the celebration was being held — but the arti- 
ficial elevation at which the speaker usually feels bound to 
maintain himself is apt to make him pompous and affected. 

Speeches of a complimentary and purely "epideictic” nature 
of the English public banquet type are very common. There 
is scarcely an occasion in life which brings forty or fifty people 
together on which a prominent citizen or even a stranger is 
not called upon “to offer a few remarks.” No subject is pre- 
scribed for him ; often no toast has to be proposed or responded 
to : he is simply put on his legs to talk upon anything in heaven 
or earth which may rise to his mind. The European, who is 
at first embai’rassed by this unchartered freedom, presently 
discovers its advantages, for it gives him a wider range for ■what- 
ever he may have to say. In nothing does the good nature of 
the people stand revealed more than in the courteous patience 
with which they will listen to a long-winded after-dinner speaker, 
even when he reads a tyi:)ewritten address at 1 a.m. 

The third form of discourse specially characteristic of the 
United States is the Lecture. It was for a time less frequent 
and less fashionable, partly from the rise of monthly magazines 
full of excellent matter, pai’tly because other kinds of evening 
entertainment had become more accessible to people outside the 
great cities, but it began to revive towards the close of last 
eeiitury. With the disappearance of Puritan sentiment the 
theatre is now extremely popular, perhaps more ]iopular than 
in any part of Europe. There is hardly a new settlement in 
the A\'est which strolling companies do not vi.sit. But the 
Lecture, even if dwarfed by the superior attractions of the 
drama, is still a valuable means of interesting ixujple in lit- 
erary, .scientific, and political questions. And the art of lec- 
turing has been developed in a corresponding measure. A 
discourse of this kind, whatever the merits of it.s .substance, 
is usually well arranged, well composed to meet the taste of 
the audience, and, above all, well delivered. It is listened to 
with an absence of laughter (where it is intend chI to amuse) 
and of applause which surprises European observers, but no 
audiences can be imagined more attentive or appreciative of 
any real effort to provide good matter. 
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This grave reserve in American listeners surprises Europeans,^ 
especially those who have observed the excitability shown on 
presidential campaigns. It seems to arise from the practical 
turn of their minds as well as from their intelligence. In an 
election campaign it is necessary and expedient to give vent to 
one’s feelings ; in listening to a lecture it is not. One comes 
to be instructed or entertained, and comes with a critical habit 
formed by hearing many lectures as well as reading many books. 
Something may also be due to the large proportion of women in 
an American audience at lectm-es or other non-political occasions. 

Many Europeans think that the kind of oratory in which the 
American.s show' to most advantage is neither the political kind, 
abundant as it is, nor the coiiunemorative oration, assiduously 
as it is cultivated, but what may be called the lighter ornamental 
style, such as the after-dimier speech. The fondness (sometimes 
pushed to excess) of the people for anecdotes, the general dif- 
fusion of humour, the readiness in catching the spirit of an occa- 
sion, all contribute to make their efforts easy and happy, while 
furnishing less temptation for the characteristic fault of a 
straining after effect. I have already observed that they shine 
in stump speaking, properly so called — that is, in speaking 
which rouses an audience but ought not to be reported. The 
reasons why their more serious platform and parliamentary 
oratory has been, of course wuth brilliant exceptions, less excel- 
lent are, over and above the absence of momentous issues, prob- 
ably the same as those which have affected the average quality of 
newspaper writing. In Europe the leading speakers and writers 
have nearly all belonged to the cultivated cla.sses, and, feeling 
themselves rai.sed above their audiences, have been in the habit 
of obeying their own taste and that of their class rather than 
the appetite of those whom they addressed. In England, for 
instance, the standard of speaking by public men used to be set 
by parliamentary debate, because till within the last few decades 
the leading politicians of the country had all won their reputation 
in Parliament. They carried their parliamentary style with 
them into popular meetings, and aspirants of all classes imitated 
this style. It sometimes erred in being too formal and too pro- 

I A .story is tokl of Edmund Kean acting before an audience in New England 
which he found so chilling that at last he refused to come on for the next scene 
untes .some applause were given, observing that such a house was enough to 
put out Vesuvius. 
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lix ; but its taste was good, and its very plainness obliged the 
speaker to have solid matter. In America, on the other hand, 
stiunp oratory i.s older or at least quite as old as congressional 
oratory, and the latter has never gained that hold on the ideas 
and habits of the people which parliamentary debate held in 
England. Hence spealdng has generally moved on a somewhat 
low'er level, not but what there were brilliant popular orators in 
the first days of the Republic, like Patrick Henry, and majestic 
parliamentary orators like Daniel Webster in the next generation, 
but that the volume of stump spealdng was so much greater than 
in England that the fashion could not be set by a few of the great- 
est men, but was determined by the capacities of the average 
man. The taste of the average man, instead of being raised by 
the cultivated few to their own standard, tended to lower the 
practice, and to some extent even the taste, of the cultivated few. 
To seem wiser or more refined than the multitude, to incur the 
suspicion of talking down to the multitude, and treating them 
as inferiors, would have offended the sentiment of the country, 
and injured the prospects of a statesman. It is perhaps a 
confirmation of this view that, while pompousuess used to 
flourish in the West, and floridity still marks the South, the most 
polished speakers of last century belonged to New England, 
where the level of average taste and knowledge was exceptionally 
high. One of these speakers, the late Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
was, in the opinion of competent critics, an opinion which those 
who remember his conversation will be inclined to agree with, 
one of the first orators of that time, and not more remark- 
able for the finish than for the transparent simplicity of his 
style, wliich attained its highest effects by the most dii-ect and 
natural methods. 
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THE PLEASANTNESS OP AMEEICAN LIFE 

I HAVE never met a European of the middle or upper classes 
who did not express astonishment when told that America 
was a more agreeable place than Europe to live in. “For 
working men,” he would answer, “yes; but for men of educa- 
tion or property, how can a new rough country, where nothing 
hut business is talked and the refinements of life are only just 
beginning to appear, how can such a country be compared with 
England, or France, or Italy?” 

It is nevertheless true that there are olcineiits in the life of 
the United States which may well make a European of any 
class prefer to dwell there rather than in the land of his birth. 
Let us see what they are. 

In the first place there is the general prosperity and material 
well-being of the mass of the inhabitants. In Europe , if an 
observer takes his eye off his own class and considers tht 
whole population of any one of the greater countries, he will 
perceive that by far the greater number lead very laborious 
lives, and are, if not actually in want of the necessities of ex- 
istence, yet liable to fall into want, tlu; agriculturists when 
nature is harsh, the wage-earners when work is scarce. In 
England the lot of the labourer has been hitherto a hard one, 
incessant field toil, uuth rheumatism at fifty and the work- 
house at the end of the vista; while the misery in such cities 
as London, Liverpool, and Glasgow is only too well known. 
In France there is less pauperism, but nothing can be more 
pinched and sordid than the life of the bulk of the peasantry. 
In the great towns of Germany there is constant distress and 
increasing discontent. The riots of 188G in Belgium told an 
even morci painful tale of the wrctchedne.ss of the minors and 
artisan.s there. In Italy the condition of the rural populatiou 
of Venotia as well as of the southern provinces still gives cauise 
for grave concern. Of Russia, with her ninety millions of 
peasants living in half-barbarism, there is no need to speak. 

870 
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f'oatrasL any one of these countries witii the ITnittid Slates, 
where t,iic working classes are as well fed, (dothed, and lodge* 1 
as the lower middle class in Europe, and the farnn'rs wlio till 
their own land (as nearly all do) much better, where a good ed- 
ucation is within the reach of the poorest, wh<u‘c the oi)por- 
tunities for getting on in one way or another are so abundant 
that no one need fear any physical ill but disease or the results 
of his own intemperance. Pauperism already exists in some 
of the larger cities, where drink breeds misery, and where recent 
immigrants, with the shiftlessness of Europe still clinging round 
them, are huddled together in squalor, but outside llu’se few 
cities one sees nothing but comfort. In Connecticut and Ohio the 
native American operatives in many a mauufaduring town lead 
a life easier, and more brightened by intellectual (mlture and by 
amusements, than that of the clerks and shopkeepers of Enghind 
or France. In places like Kansas City or Cliicago one hnds miles 
on miles of suburb filled with neat wooden houses, each with 
its tiny garden plot, owned by the shop assistants and handi- 
craftsmen who return on the electric-ears in the evening from 
their work. All over the wide West, from Lake Ontario to the 
Upper Missouri, one travels pa.st farms of one to two hundred 
acre.s, in every one of which there is a spacious farmhouse among 
orchards and meadows, where the farmer’s cliildren grow up 
strong and hearty on abundant food, the boys full of intelli- 
gence and enterprise, ready to push their way on farms of their 
own or enter business in the nearest town, the girls familiar 
with the current literature of England as well as of America. 
The life of the agricultural settler in the further West has its 
privations, but it is brightened by hope, and has a singular 
charm of freedom and simplicity. The impression which this 
comfort and plenty makes is heightened hy the brilliance and 
keenness of the air, by the look of freshness and cleanness 
which even the cities wear, all of them except the poorest parts 
of those few I have referred to above. The fog and soot-flakes 
of an English town, as well as its squalor, are wanting ; you 
are in a new world, and a world which knows the sun . It is 
impossilfie not to feel warmed, cheered, invigoralcsd by the 
sense of such material well-being all around oiui, impossible 
not to bo infected by the buoyancy and hopefulness of the j^eoplo. 
The wretchedness of Europe lies far behind ; the weight of its 
problems seems lifted from the mind. As a man suffering from 
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depression feels the clouds roll away from his spirit when he 
meets a friend whose good humour and energy present 1 he hotter 
side of things and point the way through diffieidlles, so th(' 
sanguine temper of the Americans, and the sight of tire ai’tlour 
with which they pursue their aims, stimulates a European and 
makes him think the world a better place than it had seemed 
amid the entanglements and sufferings of his own hemisphere. 

To some Europeans this may seem fanciful. I doubt if any 
European can realize till he has been in America how much 
difference it makes to the happiness of any one not wholly 
devoid of sympathy with his fellow-beings, to feel that all 
round him, in all classes of society and all parts of the country, 
there exist in such ample measure so many of the external 
conditions of happiness: abundance of the necessaries of life, 
easy command of education and books, amusements and leisure 
to enjoy them, comparatively few temptations to intemper- 
ance and vice. 

The second charm of American life is one which some 
Europeans will smile at. It is social equality. To many 
Europeans the word has an odious sound. It suggests a 
dirty fellow in a blouse elbowing his betters in a crowd, or 
an ill-conditioned villager shaking his fist at the parson and 
the squire; or, at any rate, it suggests obtrusivciiess and 
bad manners. The exact contrary is the truth. Eciuality 
improves manners, for it strengthens the basis of all good 
manners, respect for other men and women simply as men 
and women, irrespective of their station in life. Probably 
the assertion of .social equality was one of the causes which 
injured American manners fifty years ago, for that they were 
then bad among townsfolk can hardly be doubted in face of 
the testimony, not merely of sharp tongues like Mrs. Trollope’s, 
but of calm observ(!rs like Sir Charles Lyell and sympathetic 
observers like Richard Cobden.' In those days there was an 
obtrusive self-assei’tiveness among the less refined classes, 
especially towards those who, coming from the Old World, 
were assumed to come in a patronizing spirit. Now, however, 
social equality has grown so naturally out of the circumstances 
of the country, lias l)een so long established, and is so ungrudg- 

iVolney, who at the end of last nentmy oommented on the ‘‘ineivilitd na- 
tionale,” aaorihes it ‘‘moins h xin ss’-ateme d’intention.a qu’ii I’indfipondanco 
mutueUe, a riaolemeiit, an def.mt des besoins rficiproiiues.” 
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ingly admitted, that all excuse for obtrusivenoss has <lisai)i)ear('(l. 
People meet on a simple and natural footing, wilh jiiort' frank- 
ness and ease than is possible in countries where (W'cry one is 
either looking up or looking downd There is no servility on the 
part of the humbler, and if now and then a little of the “I am 
as good as you” rudeness be perceptible, it is likely to proceed 
from a recent immigrant, to whom the attitude of simple equality 
has not yet become familiar as the evidently proper attitude of 
one man to another. There is no condescension on the part 
of the more highly placed, nor is there even that sort of scrupu- 
lously polite coldness Avhich one might think they would adopt 
in order to protect their dignity. They have no cause to fear 
for their dignity, so long as they do not themselves forget it. 
And the fact that your shoemaker or your factory liand ad- 
dresses his employer as an equal does not prevent him from 
showing all the respect to which any one may he entitled on 
the score of birth or education or eminence in any walk of life. 

This naturalness is a distinct addition to the pleasure of 
social intercourse. It enlarges the circle of possil)le friend- 
sliiiJ, by removing the ghie which in most parts of Europe 
persons of diffoi’ent ranks feel in exchanging their thoughts 
on. any matters save those of business. It raises the humbler 
classes without lowering the upper; indeed, it improves the 
upper no less than the lower by expunging that latent insolence 
which deforms the manners of so many of the European rich. 
It relieves women in particular, who in Europe are specially 
apt to think of class distinctions, from that sense of constraint 
and uneasiness which is produced by the knowledge that other 
Avomcn Avith Avhom they come in contact are either looking 
doAvn on them, or at any rate trying to gauge and determine 
their social position. It expands the range of a man’s sym- 

' A trifling anecdote may illustrate what I mean. Long ago iii Spokane, then 
a small Far AA^estern town, the stationmaster lent me a locomotive to run a few 
miles out along the railway to see a remarloible piece of seencr.v. The engine 
took mo and dropped me there, as I -wished to walk liaek, much to the .surprise of 
the driver and stoker, for in America no one walks if he can help it. The same 
evening, as I was sitting in the hall of the hotel, I was touched on the arm, and 
turning round found myself accosted by a well-mannered man, who turnoid out 
to lie the engine-driver. Ue oxpre.s.sed liis regret that th<! loeoniotive had not 
been eleiuier and better "fixed up," as he would have liked to make my trip iia 
agreeable as possible, but the notiee given him had liceii short. He talked with 
intelligeiiee, and we had some pleasant cliat together. It was fortimate that I 
had resisted in the forenoon the Hritish impuKse to bestow a gratuity. 
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pathies, miu) nuikow it easier for him to enter into the sentiments 
of oilier classes than his own. It gives a sense of solidarity 
to the whole nation, cutting away the ground for the jealousies 
and grudges which distract people so long as the social preten- 
sions of past centuries Ihiger on to be resentiid by the levelling 
spirit of a revolutionary age. And I have never heard native 
Americans speak of any drawbacks corresponding to and 
qualifying these benefits. 

There are, moreover, other rancours besides those of social 
inequality whose absence from America brightens it to a Euro- 
pean eye. There are no quarrels of churches and sects. Judah 
does not vex Ephraim, nor Ephraim envy Judah, No Estab- 
lished Church looks down scornfully upon Dissenters from the 
height of its titles and endowments, and talks of them as hin- 
^ drances in the way of its work. No Di.ssenters pursue an Estab- 
lished Church in a spirit of watchful jealousy, nor agitate for 
its overthrow. One is not offended by the contrast between 
the theory and the practice of a religion of peace, between pro- 
fessions of universal affection in pulpit addresses and forms of 
prayer, and the acrimony of clerical controversialists. Still 
less, of course, is there that sharp opposition and antagonism 
of Christians and anti-Christians which lacerates the private 
as well as public life of France. Rivalry between sects appears 
only in the innocent form of the planting of new churches and 
raising of funds for missionary objects, while most of the Protes- 
tant denominations, including the four most numerous, con- 
stantly fraternize in charitable work. Between Roman Catholics 
and the more educated Protestants there is little hostility, 
and sometimes even co-operation for a philanthropic purpose. 
The sceptic is no longer under a social ban, and discussions on 
the essentials of Christianity and of theism are conducted with 
good temper. There is not a country in the world where 
Frederick the Great’s principle, that every one should be al- 
lowed to go to heaven his own way, is so fully applied. This 
sense of religious peace as well as religious freedom all around 
one i.s soothing to the weary European, and contributes not a 
little to sweeten the lives of ordinary people. 

I come last to the character and ways of the Americans them- 
selves in which there is a certain charm, hard to convey by 
description, but felt almo.st as soon as one .sets foot on tlieir 
: shore, and felt constantly thereafter. In purely business re- 
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liitions there is hardness, as there is all the world over. Iriciffi- 
eieney has a very short shrift. But apart from tho.se rc'lalioiis 
they are a kindly people. Good nature, heartines.s, a readiness 
to render small services to one another, an assumplion that 
neighbours in the country, or persons thrown togetlier in travel, 
or even in a crowd, were meant to be friendly rather Ilian hos- 
tile to one another, seem to be everywhere in the air, and in 
those who breath it. Sociability is the rule, isolation and 
moroseness the rare e.vception. It is not that people are more 
vivacious or talkative than an Englishman expects to find 
them, for the Western man is often taciturn and seldom wreathes 
his long face into a smile. It is rather that you feel that the 
man next you, whether silent or talkative, does not mean to 
repel intercourse, or convey by his manner his Ioav opinion of 
his fellow-creatures. Everybody seems disposed to think well 
of the world and its iirhabitants, Avell enough at least to wish 
to be on easy terms with tliera and serve them in those little 
things whose trouble to the doer is small in proportion to the 
pleasure they give to the receiver. To help others is better 
recognized as a duty than in Europe. Nowhere is money so 
readily given for any public purpose; nowhere, I suspect, are 
there so many acts of private kindno.ss done, such, for instance, 
as paying the college expenses of a promising boy, or aiding a 
widow to carry on her husband’s farm; and these are not done 
Avith ostentation. People seem to take their oAvn troubles 
more lightly than they do in Europe, and to be more indulgent 
to the faults by Avhich troubles are caused. It is a land of hope, 
and a land of hope is a land of good humour. And they have 
also, though tills is a quality more perceptible in women than 
in men, a remarkable faculty for enjoyment, a poAver of draAv- 
iiig more happiness from obvious pleasures, simple and innocent 
pleasures, than one often finds in overburdened Europe. 

As generalizations like this are necessarily comparative, I 
may be asked with whom I am comparing the Americans. 
With the English, or with some attempted average of European 
nations? Primarily I am comparing them Avith the English, 
because they are the nearest relatives of the Eng!i.sb. But 
there are other European countries, such as Prance, Belgium, 
Spain, in Avhieh the sort of cheerful friendliness I have sought 
to describe is less common than it is hi America. Even in (ler- 
niany and German Austria, simple and kindly as are the masses 
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of tho people, the upper classes have that roideur which belongs 
to countries dominated by an old aristocracy, or by a plutoc- 
racy trying to imitate aristocratic ways. The upper class in 
America (if one may use such an expression) has not in this 
respect differentiated itself from the character of the nation at 
large. 

If the view here presented be a true one, to what causes are 
we to ascribe this agreeable development of the original English 
type, a development in whose course the sadne,ss of Puritanism 
seems to have been shed off ? 

Perhaps one of them is the humorous turn of the American 
character. Plumour is a sweetener of temper, a copious spring 
of charity, for it malces the good side of bad things even more 
visible than the bad side of good things ; but humour in Ameri- 
cans may be as much a result of an easy and Idndly turn as 
their kindliness is of their humour. Another is the perpetuation 
of a habit of mutual help formed in colonial days. Colonists 
need one another’s aid more coirstantly than the dwellers in an 
old country, are thrown more upon one another, even when 
they live scattered in woods or prairies, are more interested in 
one another’.s welfare. When you have only three neighbours 
within five miles, each of them covers a large part of your hori- 
zon. You want to l:)orrow a plough from one ; you get another 
to help you to roll your logs; youi- children’s delight i.s to go 
over for an evening’s inerrymaldng to the lads and la.s.se.s of 
the third. It is much pleasanter to be on good terms with 
these few neighbours, and when others come one by one, they 
fall into the same habits of intimacy. Any one who has 
read those stories of rustic Now England or New York life 
which delighted those who were English children in IS.'iO - — I do 
not know whether they delight children still, or have been thrown 
aside for more highly sjhced food — will remember the warm- 
hearted simplicity and atmosphere of genial good-will which 
.softened the roughness of peasant manners and tempered the 
sternness of a Calvini.stic creed. It is natural that the freedom 
of intercour.se and sense of interdependence which existed 
among the early settlers, and which have existed ever since 
among tlie pioneers of colonization in the West as they moved 
from the Connecticut to the Mohawk, from the Mohawk, to the 
Oliio, from the Ohio to the Mississippi, should have left on 
the national character traces not effaced even in the more arti- 
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ficial civilization of our own time. Something may be set down 
to the feeling of social cqualitj'', creating that respect for a man 
as a man, whether he be rich or poor, which was described a few 
pages back ; and something to a regard for the sentiment of the 
multitude, a sentiment which forbids any man to stand aloof 
in the conceit of self-importance, and holds up geniality and 
good fellowship as almost the first of social virtues. I do not 
mean that a man consciously suppresses his impulse.s to selfish- 
ness or gruffness because he knows that his faults will be ill 
regarded ; but that, having grovu up in a society which is in- 
finitely powerful as compared with the most powerful person 
in it, he has learnt to realize his individual insignificance, as 
members of the upper class in Europe never do, and has be- 
come permeated by the feeling which this .society entertains — 
that each one’s duty is not only to accept equality, but also to 
relish equality, and to make himself pleasant to hi.s equals. 
Thus the habit is formed even in natures of no special sweet- 
ness, and men become kindly by doing Idndly acts. 

Whether, however, theses suggestions be right or wrong, there 
is no doubt as to the fact which they attempt to explain. I 
do not, of course, give it merely a.s the casual impression of 
European visitors, whom a singularly frank and ready hospi- 
tality welcomes and makes much of. I base it on the reports of 
European friends who have lived for years in the United States, 
and whose criticism of the ways and notions of the people is keen 
enough to show that they are no partial witnesses. 
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THE TINIFOBJVnTY OP AMERICAN LIFE 

To the pleasantness of American life there is one, and perhaps 
only one, serious drawback — its uniformity. Those who have 
been struck by. the size of America, and by what they have heard 
of its restless excitement, may be surprised at the word. They 
would have guessed that an unquiet changefulness and turmoil 
were the disagreeables to be feared. But uniformity, which the 
European visitor begins to note when he has travelled for a 
month or two, is the feature of the country which Englishmen 
who have lived long there, and Americans who are familiar 
with Europe, most frequently revert to when asked to say what 
is the “crook in their lot.” 

It is felt in many ways. I will name a few. 

It is felt in the aspects of nature. All the natural features 
of the United States are on a larger scale than those of Europe. 
The four chief mountain chains are each of them longer tlian the 
Alps.^ Of the gigantic rivers and of those inland seas we call 
the Great Lakes one need not speak. The centre of the continent 
i.s occupioci liy a plain larger than the western half of Europe. 
In the Mississippi Valley, from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake 
Superior, there is nothing deserving to be called a hill, though, 
as one moves westward from th(! great river, long soft undulations 
in the boundless prairie begin to appear. Through vast stretches 
of country one finds the same physical character maintained with 
little change — tiie same strata, the same vegetation, a geinu’.Mlly 
similar climate. From the point where you leave tlie Allegiia- 
nies at Pittsburg, until long after crossing tlie Missouri, you ap- 
proach what is left of the untilled prairie of the West, a railway 

i The Alleghanies, continued in the Green and White Mountains, the Rocky 
Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, continued in the Cascade Range, and the Coast 
Ranges, which border the Pacific. 
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I'lni of some twelve hundred miles, there is a uniformity of land- 
scape greater than could be found along any one hundred miles 
of railway run in Western Europe. Everywhere the same nearly 
flat (joimtry, over which you cannot see far, because you are 
little raised above it, the same fields and crops, the same rough 
wooden fences, the same thickets of the same bushes along 
the stream edges, with here and there a bit of old forest ; the 
same solitary farmhouses and straggling wood-built villages. 
And when one has passed beyond the fields and farmhouses, there 
is an even more unvaried stretch of slightly rolling prairie, 
smooth and bare, till after three hundred miles the blue line of 
the Rocky Mountains rises upon the western horizon. 

There are some extraordinai-y natural phenomena, such as Ni- 
agara, the Yellowstone Geysers, and above all the indescribably 
grand and solemn canon of the Colorado River, which the Old 
World cannot equal. But taking the country as a whole, and 
remembering that it is a continent, it is not more rich in pic- 
turesque beauty than the much smaller western half of Europe. 
The long Alleghany range contains a good deal of pretty scenery 
and a few really romantic spots, hut hardly anything so charming 
as the best bits of Scotland or Southern Ireland, or the English 
Lake country. The Rocky Mountains are pierced by some 
splendid gorges, such as that famous one tlirougli which the 
Arkansas River descends to South Pueblo, and show some very 
grand prospects, such as that over the Great Salt Lake from 
the Mormon capital. But neither the Rocky Mountains, with 
their dependent ranges, nor the Sierra Nevada, can be compared 
for variety of grandeur and beauty with the Alps ; for although 
each chain nearly equals the Alps iii height, and covers a greater 
area, they have little snow, no glaciers,' and a singular uniformity 
of character, One finds, I think, less variety in the whole chain 
of the Rockies than in the comparatively short Pyrenees. 
There are, indeed, in the whole United States very few quite 
first-rate pieces of mountain scenery rivalling the best of tlio 
Old Woi'ld. The most impre.ssive are two or three of the deep 
valleys of the Sierra Nevada (of which the Yo.semite is the Isest 
known), and the superb line of extinct volcanoes, bearing snow- 
fields and glaciers, which one sees, rising out of vast and som1)re 
forests, from the banks of the Columbia River and the shores of 

^ Tliorti arc a. f(*w inKonsiderablo Rlatiiors in the northeruinost part of tliG 
Rocky Mountains, and a szuall one on Mount Shasta. 
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Puget Sound.* So the Atlantic coast, though there are charming 
bits between Newi^ort and the New Brunsiviek frontier, cannot 
vie with- the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, or Norway ; while 
soutliward from New York to Florida it is everywhere flat and 
often dreary. In the United States people take journeys pro- 
portionate to the size of the country. A family tliinks nothing 
of going twelve hundred miles, from St. Louts to t'ap(' May 
(near Philadelphia), for a seaside holiday. But even journeys 
of tAvelve hundred miles do not give an American so mmdi change 
of scene and variety of surroundings as a Parisian has when he 
goes to Luchon, or a Berliner to Berchtesgaden. The man who 
lives in the section of America which seems destined to contain 
the largest population, I mean the States on the Upper Missis- 
sippi, lives in the midst of a plain rvider than the plains of Russia, 
and must travel hundreds of miles to escape from its monotony. 

When we turn from the aspects of irature to the cities of men, 
the uniformity is even more remarkable. With eight or nine 
exception-s to be mentioned presently, American futie.S' differ 
from one another only herein, that some of them are built 
more with brick than with wood, and others more with 
wood than with brick. In all else they are alike, both 
great and small. In all the same wide streets, cros,sing at 
right angles, ill-paved, but plairted along the sidewalks with 
maple trees whose autumnal scarlet surpasses the brilliance 
of any European foliage.* In all the same shops, arranged 
on the same plan, the same Chinese laundries, witli Li Kow 

1 Want of apace oomiiels the omission of the chapters which were int(.)ndeil 
to describe the geeuery of the United States and conjenturc its probable future 
influoiice on the char-acter of the people. 

The Great West, from the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Panifle, has many striking and impressive pieces of scenery to .show. Never- 
theless its mountains arc le3.s beautiful than the Alps, just as the mountains 
of Asia Minor, er-en when equal or superior in height, are loss l)aantiful, and 
largely for the saiue reason. They are much drier, and have tlior(ifore fewer 
streams and less variety and wealth of vegetation, the upper none of tlio Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Range excepted ; and the Rockies, .as they run north and 
south, pre.sent less of a contrast hetweeu their two sides than do the nm'theru 
and southern declivitna of the Alps or the Cauca.sus. The Deserts Iiavo a 
strnngf! weii'ii beauty of their own, unlike anything in Europe. 

* In tile newer cities one sot of pm-fillel streets is named by number,s, the others, 
which cro.ss them at right .angles, are in some instances, as in Now York, called 
avenues, and so imuiben-'d. fn Washington the avenues arc called after States, 
and of the two sets of streets (whi(-li the avenues cross obliquely), one is called 
by numbers, the other by the lottei-s of the alphabet, a convenient but unpletis- 
: ing system. 
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visible through the window, the same ice-cream stores, the 
same large hotels wth seedy men hovering about in the cheer- 
less entrance-hall, the same street cars passing to and fro with 
])assengers clinging to the door-step, the same locomotives ring- 
ing their great bells as they clank slowly down the middle of the 
street. I admit that in external aspect there is a sad monotony 
in the larger towns of England also. Compare English cities 
with Italian cities, and most of the former seem like one airother, 
ineapaljle of being, so to speak, individualized as you individu- 
alize a man with a definite character and aspect unlike that of 
other men. Take the Lancashire towns, for instance, large and 
prosperous places. You cannot individualize Bolton or Wigan, 
Oldham or Bury, except by trying to remember that Bury 
is slightly le.ss rough than Oldham, and Wigan a thought more 
grimy than Bolton. But in Italy every city has its character, 
its memories, its life and achievements, wrought into the pillars 
of its churches and the towers that stand along its ramparts. 
Siena is not like Perugia, nor Perugia like Orvieto ; Ravenna, 
Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Ancona, 0.simo, .standing along the same 
coast within seventy miles of one another, have each of them a 
character, a sentiment, what one may call an idiosyncrasy, which 
comes vivitlly back to us at the mention of its name. Now, 
what English towns are to Italian, that American towns are to 
English, They are in some ways pleasanter ; they are cleaner, 
there is less poverty, less squalor, less darlaiess. But their 
monotony haunts one like a nightmare. Even the irksomeness 
of finding the streets named by numbers becomes insufferable. 
It is doubtlcs.s convenient to know by the number how far up the 
city the particular street is. But you cannot give any sort 
of character to Fifty-third Street, for the name refuses to lend 
itself to any association. There is something wearisomely hard 
and bare in such a system. 

I return joyfully to the exceptions. Bo.ston has a character' 
of her own, with her beautiful Common, her smooth environ- 
ing waters, her Beacon Hill crowned by the gilded dome of the 
State House, and Bunker Hill, bearing the monument of the 
famous fight. New York, besides a magnificent position, has in 
the gigantic tower-like buildings which havrr since 1890 soared 
into her sky, as well as in the tremendous rush of men and 
vehicles along the streets, as much the air of a great (rapifca? 
as London or Paris or Berlin. Chicago, with her enormou.s size 
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and the luige warehouses that line her endless thorouglifares, 
now covered by a dense smohe pall, leaves an impression 
which might be gloomy were it not for the stateliness of her 
lake front with the stretch of bine beyond. Richmond has a 
quaint old-world look which dwells in the menuiry; fow' cilies 
have a prospect over shining waters finer than that which the 
heights of Cleveland command. Kansas City has shown how 
to use a noble situation, for she has laid out parka along tlie val- 
leys and preserved the steep w'ooded slope of the bluff that rises 
above the broad flood of the Missouri. Washington, with its 
wide and' beautifully graded avenues, and the glittering white 
of the Capitol, has become since 1880 a singularly handsome 
city. In April and May it has a woodland charm unequalled 
by any, other great city in the w'orld. Charleston has the air 
of an English town of last century, though lapped in a far 
richer vegetation, and with the shining softness of summer 
seas spread out before it. And New Orleans — or rather the 
Creole quarter of New Orlean.s, for the rest of the city is 
commonplace — is delicious, sugge.sting old FraTice and Spain, 
yet a France and Spain strangely transmuted in this new clime. 
I have seen nothing in America more picturesque than the 
Rue Eoyale, with its houses of all heights, often built I’ound 
a courtyard, where a magnolia or an orange-tree stands in 
the middle, and wooden external staircases lead up to 
w'ooclen galleries, the liouse fronts painted of all colours, and 
carrying double row's of balconies decorated with ]3retty iron- 
work, the w'hole standing languid and still in the w'ann soft air, 
and touched with the subtle fragrance of decay. Hero iii N('W 
Orleans the streets and public buildings, and specially the (dd 
City Hall, with the arms of Spain still upon it, sjieak of history. 
One feels, in stepping across Canal Street from the Creole (piai'tcu' 
to the business parts of the town, that one st(q)s from an old 
nationality to a neAv one, that this city must have ha( I vi cissitm k‘s, 
that it represents something, and that soinething one (jf tlie 
great events of history, the surrender of the northern half of tlie 
New' World by the Romano-Celtic races to the d’eutonio. (Jne- 
boe and (in some slight degree) Montreal, fifteen huiulred 
miles aw'ay, tell the same tale; Santa Fe in New Mexico repeats 
it. , 

It is the absence in nearly all the American cities of anything 
that speaks of the past that makes their external asiiect so im- 
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suggestive. In pacing their busy streets and admiring their 
handsome city halls and churches, one's heart sinks at the feel- 
ing that nothing historically interesting ever has happened here, 
perhaps ever will happen. In many an English town, however 
ugly with its smoke and its new' suburbs, one s(;cs at lea.st an 
ancient chunih, one can discover some fragments of a castle 
or a city wall. Even Wigan and Northampton have ancient 
e.lmrelies, tliough Northampton lately allowed the North-w'est- 
ern Hallway to destroy the last traces of the castle where Henry 
II. issued his Assize. But in America hardly any public build- 
ing is as,sociated with anything more interesting than a big 
party convention ; and, nowadays, even the big conventions 
are held in temporai'y structures, whose materials are sold wdien 
the politicians have dispersed. Nowhere, perhaps, does this 
sense of tlie absolute novelty of all things strike one so strongly 
as in San Francisco. Few cities in the world can vie W'ith her 
either in the beauty or iu the natural advantages of her .situation ; 
indeed, there are only three places in Europe — Constantinople, 
Corintli, and Gibraltar — that combine an equally perfect 
landse.ape with wdiat may be called an equally imperial position. 
Before you there is the magnificent bay, with its far-stretching 
arms and rocky isles, and beyond it the faint line of the Sierra 
Nevada, cutting the clear air like mothei'-of-pearl ; behind there 
is th(^ roll of the ocean ; to the left, the majestic gateway betw'een 
mountain, s through which shipsbear in coinmercefrointhefartliest 
shore.s of the Pacific ; to the right, valleys rich with corn and 
wine, sweeping away to the southern horizon. The city itself 
is full of bold hills, rising steeply from the deep water. The air 
is keen, dry, and bright, like the air of Greece, and the Avaters 
not less blue. Perhaps it is this air and light, recalling the 
cities of (lie Mediterranean, that make one involuntarily look 
up to the top of these hills for the feudal castle, or the ruins of 
the* Acr()])olis, which one thinks must crown them. I found 
myself so looking all the time I remained in the city. But on 
none of these heights is there anjdliing more interesl.iug, aiiy- 
(.Iving more vocal to the student of the past, than huge hotels, 
or the sumptuous villas of railway magnates, Avho have cliosen 
a liill-top to display their wealth to the city, but ha\’e erected 
houses like all other houses, only larger. San Francisco has had 
a good dc'al of history since 1846 ; but this history does not, like 
that of Greece or Italy, write itself in stone. 
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Of 1;he uniformity of political institutions over the whole 
United States 1 liave spoken already. Everywhere (he same 
sysl(;in of Slate p;overnments, everywhere the sLune muuiciiral 
govei-nnK'nls, and almost miiformly bad or {^ood in irroiiortnou 
to tlie greater or smaller population of the city ; the sair.e jrarty 
maehiuery organined for the same purpose, “run” liy tlie same 
wirepullers and “Avorkers.” In rural local goAU'runu'iit there 
arc some diversities in the names, areas, anil functions of the 
different bodies, yet differences slight in coiupai'isou with the 
points of likeness. The schools are praetiisally identical in 
organization, in the sulrjects taught, in the methods of teaching, 
though the administration of them is as completely decentralized 
as can be imagined, even the State commissioner having no 
right to d(3 more than suggest or report. So it is with the chari- 
table institutions, Avith the libraries, the lecture-courses, the 
public amusements. All these are more abundant and better 
of their kind in the richer and more cultivated parts of the 
country, generallj'' better in the North Atlantic than in the inland 
States, and in the West than in the South. But they are the 
same in type everyAvhere. It is the same Avith social liabits and 
usag6.s. There are still differences betAveen the South and the 
North ; and in the Eastern cities the upper class is more Euro- 
peanized in its code of etiquette and its Avays of daily life. But 
even these variations tend to disappear. Eastern customs begin 
to permeate the West, beginning Avith the richer families ; the 
South is more like the North than it was before the Avar. Travel 
Avhere you will, you feel that Avhat you have found in one place 
that you will Wl in another. The thing which hath been, will 
be : you can no more escape from it than you can quit the land 
to live in the sea. 

TiUst of all Avc come to man himself — to man and to AA^oman, 
not less important than man. The ideas of men and Avomon, 
their fundamental beliefs and their superficial l.astes, their 
methods of thinking and their fashions of taUdng, are Avhat most 
concern their fellcAA'-men ; and if there be variety and freshness 
in those, the uniformity of nature and the monotony of cif.ii.'s 
signify but little. If I observe that in those re.sjACcts also the 
similarity of type over the country is surprising, I shall l)o asked 
whether I am not maldng the old mistake of the man Avho fancied 
all C.'hiiieso Avere like one another, because, noticing fhe ih'i'ss and 
the pigtail, he did not notice minor differences of .feature. A 
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scholar is apt to think that all business men write the same hand, 
and a business man thinks the same of all scholars. Perhaps 
Americans think all Englishmen alike. And 1 may also be 
asked .with whom I am comparing the Arnei-icans. With 
Europe as a whole? If so, is it not absurd to expend tha1 llui 
differenee.s between different sections in one lu'Oph' slnnih! he 
as mark'ed as those between different peoples? The Ihhted 
States are larger than Europe, but Europe has many races and 
many languages, among whom contrasts far broader must be 
expected than betAveen one people, even if it stretches over a 
continent. 

It is most clearly not with Europe, but with each of the leading 
European peoples tha.t avc must compare the people of America. 
So comparing them with the peoples of Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, one discovers more varieties between indi- 
viduals in these European peoples than one finds in America. 
Scotchmen and Irishmen are more unlike Engli.shmen, the native 
of Normandy more unlike the native of Provence, the Pomer- 
anian more unlike the Wurteinlierger, the Piedmonte.se more un- 
like the Neapolitan, the Basque more unlike the Andalusian, than 
the American from any part of the country is to the American 
from any other. Differences of course there are between the 
human type as developed in difl’erent regions of the country, — 
differences moral and intellectual as well as physical. You can 
generally tell a Southerner by his look as well as by his speech, 
and the South, as a whole, has a character of its own, propagated 
from the older Atlantic to the newer Western States. A native 
of Maine will probably differ from a native of Kentucky, a Geor- 
gian from an Oregonian. But these differences strike even an 
American observer much as the difference Iretwcen a Yorkshire- 
man and a \V"arwick.shire man strikes the Englisli, and is slighter 
ihan (he contrast between a middle-class southern Englishman 
.and ii middl(>-class Scotchman, .slighter than the diffcrmiccis b(i- 
twecii a pc'asant from Northumberland and a peassmt from 
Dorsotsliirt'. Or, to take another Avay of putting it : If at 
.some grc'at gathering of a political party from all parls of lln; 
liuhed Kingdom you were to go round and talk to, say, one 
hundred, taken at random, of the persons pre.scnt, you would Ire 
struck 1)5" more diversity hetAveeu the ■ notions and tastes and 
mc'ntal habits of the individuals eomprising that one Inmdred 
than if 5"0U tried the same experiment with a hundred Americans 
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of similar education and position, similarly gathered in a con- 
vention from every State in the Union. 

I do not in the least mean that people are nioi-o (‘ommou])lac(‘ 
in America than in England, or that the AnK'riciin.s ;i,r(' U'ss idea,! 
than the English. Neither of these statement.^ would lie true. 
On the contrary, the average American i.s mor<' alive i o umv ich'as, 
more easily totiched through his imagination or his emotions, 
than the average Englishman or Erenchman. lie has a Icetni 
sense of humour, and air unquenchable faith in ilie future'. 1 
mean only that the native-born Americans appear to vary les.s, 
in fundamentals, from what may be called the dominant Ameri- 
can type than Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, or 
Italians do from any type which could be taken as the dominant 
type in any of those nations. Or, to put the same thing dif- 
ferently, it is rather more difficult to tak(! any assemblage of 
attributes in any of these European counti-ies and call it the 
national t3q>e than it is to do the like in tlie United States. 

These are not given as the impre.ssions of fi traveller. Such 
impressions, being necessarily hasty, and founded on a conpiai'a- 
tively narrow observation, would deserve little coufidc'ucc. 
They sum up the conclusions of Europeans long resident in 
America, and familiar with different parts of the country. 
They are, I think, admitted by the most acute Americans tln'in- 
selves. I have often heard the latter dilate on wha1 sc'cms to 
them the one ciwvning merit of life in Europe — the vari('ty 
it affords, the opportunities it gives of easy and complel e ('hanges 
of scene and environment. The pleasure which an American 
finds in crossing the Atlantic, a pleasure more inti'usc' fhan any 
which the European enjoys, is that of passing from a land of 
happy monotony into regions where everything is I'cdoh'ut with 
memories of the past, and derives from tin; pasl no Ic'ss than 
from the present a wealth and a subtle comjiloxity of intercist 
which no new country can possess. 

Life in Ameriiia is in most ways pleasanter, simpler, k>ss cum- 
bered by conventions than in Europe; it floats in a sense of 
happiness like that of a radiant summer morning. But life in 
any of the great European centres is capable of an intevnsity, a 
richness blended of many elements, which has not yet been 
reached in America. There are more problems in Europe call- 
ing for solution ; there is more .passion in the struggles tliat rage 
round them ; the past more frequently kindles the present with 
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a glow of imagiaative light. Iii whichever couatiy of Europe 
one dwells, one feels that the other countries are near, that 
the fortunes of their peoples are bound up vtuth the fortune.s of 
one’s own, that ideas are shooting to and fro between them. 
The web of history woven day by day all over Europe is vast 
and of many colours ; it is fateful to every European. But in 
YVnieriea, it is only the philosopher who can feel that it will 
ultimately be fateful to Americans also ; to the ordinary man 
the Old World seems far off, severed by a dissociating ocean, its 
mighty burden with little meaning for him. 

Those who have ohserved the uniformity I have been attempt- 
ing to describe have commonly set it down, as Europeans do 
most American ]>henomena, to what they call Democracy. 
Democratic government lias in reality not much to do with it, 
except in so far as such a government helps to induce that defer- 
ence of individuals to the mass which .strengthens a dominant 
type, whether of ideas, of institutions,- or of manners. More 
mu,st Ik; ascribed to the equality of material conditions, still 
more general than in Europe, to the fact that nearly every one 
is engaged cither in agriculture, or in commerce, or in some hand- 
icraft, to the extraordinary mobility of the population, which, 
in migrating from one part of the country to another, brings the 
characteristics of each part into the others, to the diffusion 
of education, to the cheapness of hterature and universal habit 
of reading, which enable every one to know -what every one else 
is thinking, but above all, to the newness of the country, and the 
fact that four-fifths of it have been made all at a stroke, and 
therefore all of a piece, as compared with the slow gro’wth by 
which European countries have developed. Newness is the 
cause of uniformity, not merely in the external aspect of cities, 
villages, farmhouses, but m other things also, for the institutions 
and social habits which belonged a century ago to a group of 
•small communities on the Atlantic coast, have; been rapidly 
extended over an immense area, each band of settlers naturally 
socking to retain its (‘.u.stoms, and to plant in the new soil shoots 
from which trees like those of the old home might spring up. 
The variety of Euro]3oan countries is due, not only to the fact 
that tlKiir race-elements have not yet become thorougldy (!om- 
mingled, but also that many olcl in.stitutions have survived 
among the new ones; as in a city that grows l)ut slowly, old 
buildings are not cleared away to make room for ot)ier.s more 
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suited to modem coimnerce, but. are allowed to stand, sometimes 
empty and unused, sometimes half adapted to now purposes. 
This seai'cely luiiipcns in America. Doubtles.s many Anuu-ican 
ills! iiul ions arc old, and were old before they were carried across 
Uie Athmtie. But they have generally received a, new dress, 
which, in adapting them to the needs of to-day, coiusuds tlieir 
ancient (diaracter; and the form in which tliey lia\'c^ been 
diffused or reproduced in the different States of the Union is 
in all those States practically identical. 

In each of the great Eui’opean countries the divei’sity of prim- 
eval and mediffival times, Avhen endless varieties of race, speech, 
and faith existed within the space of a few hundred miles, has 
been more or less preserved by segregative influences. lu 
America a small race, of the same speech and faith, has spread 
itself out over a vast area, and has hitlujrto l )een strong enough 
to impose its own type, not only on the Dutch and other early 
settlers of the Middle States, but on tlie huge immigrant masses 
who have been arriving since the mid<lle of lust centui’y. 

There are now in Mneriea mon; Irisli pfMtjjle, and children 
of Irish people, than there are in iredaud ; while large tracts in 
the eountrj' and some of the eitii's £ire in sp(>ech ralhcsr (doi'iuau 
than American, so much so that pul)lic documents are issiu'd in 
both tongues.* Yet neither the Celtic nor the Teutonic in comer, s, 
much less the more recent Slavs and Italians, have as yet 
substantially affected the national character and habits. 

May one, then, expect that when novelty lias worn off, and 
America counts her life by centuries instead of l,)y decades, 
variety will develop itself, and such complexities, or diversi- 
ties, or iueoiigruitie.s (whichever one is to call them) as European, 
countries pVesent, bo deej^er and more npmerous? 

As regards the outside of things, this seems unlikely. Many 
of the small towns of to-day null grow into large towns, a few 
of the large towns into great cities, but as tlu'y grow, they 
will not become less like one another. Tliere may be larger 
theatres and hotels, more churches (in spite of seculai’ist lec- 
turers) aud liandsomer ones; but what is to nudve the tlieatres 
and churches of one city differ from those of another ? Eashion 

■Even so far back as the presidential contest of lSi)2 “ docu- 
ment, .s” were published l).v the D(!niocratin National Comniitt(M! in (iivrnniii, 
French, Italian, Swedish, Norse, Polish, Dutch, Welsh, and Hebrew; aud 
.nfcw.spapei'.s were distributed printed in Cssecli, Hungarian, and iSpaaisli. 
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Mild the immense facilities of intercourse tend to wear doMoi even 
such diversities in the style of building or furnishing, or in modes 
of locomotion, or in amusements and forms of social int('rcourse, 
as now exist. 

As regards ideas and the inner life of men, the ciuestion is a 
more difficult one. At present there are only two parts of the 
country where one looks to meet with the well-marked individu- 
alities I refer to. One of these is New England, where the spirit 
of English Puritanism, expressed in quite other forms liy Eniorsoi i 
and his associates, did produce a peculiar type of thinking and 
discoursing, which has now, however, died out ; and where one 
still meets, especially among the cultivated classes, a number 
possibly larger than elsewhere of pensons who have thought and 
studied for themselves, and are unlike their fellows.*^ The other 
part of the country is the Far West, where the wild life led by 
pionei'i's in exploration, or ranching, or gold-mining produced a 
numb('r of striking figures, men of extraordinary self-reliance, 
with a curious mixture of geniality and reckle&s hardihood, no 
less indifferent to their own lives than to the lives of others. 
Of pr(’serving this latter tjqre there was never much hope ; the 
swift march of civilization has now almost expunged it, Before 
the end of the twentieth century the natural resources of the 
country will have been completely developed and some of them 
exliausted. Railway construction will have slackened. Few 
if any irrigation works will remain to be made. Some of the 
present opportunities for amasising vast fortunes will have van- 
ished. When lines of work that are now open and stimulants to 
ambition that are now operative have become less numerous or 
less potent, upon what %yill the eager and restless energy of 
the American expend itself ? Or mil that eagerness itself abate 
wiieii the present stimuli have become less insistent ? 

When one sees millions of people thinking the same thoughts 
and reading the same books, and perceives that as the multi- 
tude grows, its influence becomes always stronger, it is hard 
to imagine how new pomts of repulsion and contrast are to 
arise, new diversities of sentiment and doctrine to be 
developed. Nevertheless it may be hoped that as the intel- 
lectual proficiency and speculative play of mind which are now 

> Tht! (il(i-fiishii)ncd Puritan tariiior liaa vaiiisliecl from MaHKacIuninl ts ; when 
hr wont Wost, attracted by the greater richuesa ol the aoil, Irislimeii, and now 
Poles also, havu come in his place. 
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confinud to a comparatively small class become more generally 
diffused, as the pressure of effort towards material success is 
relaxed, as the number of men devoted to science, art, and learn- 
ing increases, so will the dominance of what may be called the 
business mind decline, and with a richer vaiuety of knowledge, 
tastes, and pursuits, there will come also a larger crop of marked 
iidividualities, and of divergent intellectual types. 

Time will take away some of the monotony due to the ab,sence 
of historical associations : for even if, a.s is to be Imped, tlicu-e 
comes no war to make battlefields famous like those of the Civil 
War, yet literature and the lives of the famous men cannot but 
attach to many spots associations to which the blue of di.stance 
will at last give a romantic interest. No people could be more 
ready than are the Americans to cherish such associations. 
Their country has a short past, but they willingly revere and 
preserve all the memories the past has bequeathed to them. 



CHAPTER CXXI 

THE TEMPER OF THE WEST 

Western America is one of the most interesting subjects 
of study the modern world has seen. There has been nothing 
in the past resembling its growth, and probably there will be 
nothing in the future. A vast territory, wonderfully rich in 
natural resources of many lands ; a temperate and healthy cli- 
mate fit for European labor ; a soil generally, and in many 
places marvellously, fertile ; in some regions mountains full of 
minerals, in others trackless fore.sts where every tree is over 
two hundred feet high ; and the whole of this virtually unoccu- 
pied territory thrown open to a vigorous race, with all the 
appliances and contrivances of modern science at its command, 
—-these are phenomena absolutely without precedent in his- 
tory, and winch cannot recur elsewhere, because our planet 
contains no such other favoured tract of country.^ 

The Spaniards and Portuguese settled in tropical countries, 
which soon enervated them. They carried with them the poison 
of slavery; their colonists were separated, some by long land 
journeys, and all by still longer voyages,, from the centres of 
civilization. But the railway and the telegraph follow the 
Western American. The Greeks of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies before Christ, who planted themselve.s all round the coasts 
of the Alediterranean, had always enemies, and often powerful 
enemies, to overcome before they could found even their 
trading-.stations on the coast, much less occupy the lands of the 
intei'ior. In Western America the presence of the Indians 
lias done no more than give a touch of romance or a spice of 
danger to the exploration of some regions, such as Western 
' Note to the Eclifion of 1910. 

This eh.aptor, composed in 1887 after two visits to the Far West, has been 
left almost as it was then written, becnuBD it describes a phase of life which is 
now swiftly clisappearinp; and may never be ag.aiu seen elsewhere. Pioneer work 
in tlio Rooky Mountain and Pacific States is idnioat at an end; and these regions 
are liecoining more like the older parts of the Republic. Yot the habits of those 
days hiivc left their mark upon Western character. 
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Dakota and Arizona, while over the rest of the country tlie 
unhappy aborigines have slunk silently away, scarcely even com- 
plaining of the robbery of lands and the violation of plighted 
faith. Nature and time seem to have conspired to make the 
development of the Mississippi basin and the Pacific slo])o the 
swiftest, easiest, completest achievement in the whole record 
of the civilizing progress of manldnd since the fomider of tiie 
Egyptian monarchy gathered the tribes of the Nile under one 
government. 

The details of this development and the statistics that illus- 
trate it have been too often set forth to need re-statement 
here. It is of the character and temper of the men who have 
conducted it that I wish to speak, a matter which has received 
less attention,, but is e.ssential to a just conception of the Ameri- 
cans of to-day. For the West is the most American, part of 
America; that is to say, the part where those features which 
distinguish America from Europe come out in the Btronge.st 
relief. What Europe is to Asia, what England is b) the rest 
of Europe, what America is to England, that the Western 
States are to the Atlantic States, the heat and pressure and 
hurry of life alway.s growing as we follow the path of the sun. 
In Eastern America there are still quiet spots, in the valleys of 
the Alleghanies, for in.stance, in nooks of old New England, in 
university towns like Princeton or Amherst, Ithaca or Ann 
Arbor. In the West there are none. All is bustle, motion, and 
struggle, most so of course among the native Amcricn,ns, yet 
even the immigrant from the secluded valleys of Thuringia,, 
or the shores of some Norwegian fjord, learns the ways almost 
as readily a,s the tongue of the counti-y, and is soon .swept into 
the whirlpool. 

It is the most enterprising and unsettled Am(;ricans tliat 
come West; and when they have left their old haunts, brok('u 
their old ties, resigned the comforts and pleasures of their fornu-r 
homes, they are re, solved to obtain the wealth and succ('ss for 
whi(;h they have come. They throw themselves into work with 
a feverish yet sustaiiuxl intensity. They rise early, they work 
all day, they have few pleasures, few opportunities for relaxation.^ 

' In tlui tieiver townis, whinli are often nothing more tliiui groupa of aiuuituffl 
with a large hotel, a bank, a ehnrch, and inn, some drinking-Ktilooiia and gam- 
bling-houses, there are few W'omen and no homes. Everybody, exeept rueont 
immigrants, Chinese, and the very poorest native Amoi-icuii,s, live.s in the hotel. 
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I remember in the young city of Seattle on Puget Soimd to luivo 
found business in full swing at seven o’clock a.m. : Liu* sliojjs 
open, the streets full of people. Everything is spiicnihitivc', land 
(or, as it is usually called, “real estate”) most so, the value 
of lots of ground rising or falling perhaps two or throi' hundred 
per cent in the j'ear. No one has any fixed occupation ; he is 
a storekeeper to-day, a raiichman to-morrow, a inimu’ n(>xt week. 
I once found the waiters in the chief hotel at Denver, in Ciolorado, 
saving their autumn and winter wages to start off in the .spring 
“prospecting” for silver “claims” m the niountaius. Few 
men stay in one of the newer cities more than a few weeks or 
months ; to have been there a whole year is to be an old inhabit- 
ant, an oracle if you have succeeded, a by-word if j'ou have not, 
for to prosper in the West you must be able to turn your hand 
to anything, and seize the chance to-day which every one else 
will have seen to-morrow. This venture.some and shifting life 
strengthens the reckless and heedless habits of the people. 
Every one thinks so much of gaining that he thinks little of .spend- 
ing, and in the general dearness of commodities, food (in the 
agricultural districts) excepted, it seems not worth while to care 
about small sums. In California for many years no coin lower 
than a ten-cent piece (5d.) was in circulation ; and even in 1881, 
though most articles of food were abundant, nothing was sold 
at a lower price than five cents. The most striking alternations 
of fortune, the great cowps which fascinate men and make them 
play foi’ all or nothing, are of course commoner in mining regions 
than elsewhere.! But money is everywhere so valuable for the 
purposes of speculative investment, whether in land, live stock, 
or trade, as to fetch very high interest. At Walla Walla (in 
what was then the Territory of Washington) I found in 1881 
that the interest on debts secured on good safe mortgages was 
at the rate of fourteen per cent per annum, of course payable 
monthly. 

The carelessness is public as well as private. Tree stumps 
were left standing in the streets of a large and flourishing I own 
like Leadville, because the municipal authorities cannot be at 
the trouble of cutting or burning them. Swamps were left un- 
drained in the .suburbs of a populous city like Portland, which 

1 In California in 1881 1 was shown an estate of 600,000 acres which was said 
to have been lately bought for $225,000 (£45,000) by a man who has made his 
fortune in two years’ mining, having come. out without a penny- 
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every autumn were breeding malarial fevers; and the risk 
of accidents to be followed by actions does not prevent the 
railways from pushing on their lines along loosely heaped 
embankments, and over curved trestle bridges wiiicli seem as 
if they could not stand a high wind or the passage of a heavy 
train. 

This mixture of science and rudeness is one of a series of 
singular contrasts Avliich runs through the We.st, not less con- 
spicuous in the minds of the people than in their surroundings. 
They value strong government, and have a remarkable faculty 
for organizing some kind of government, but they are tolerant 
of lawlessness which does not directly attack their own interest. 
Horse-stealing and insults to women are the two unpardonable 
offences ; all others are often suffered to go unpunished. I was 
in a considerable Western city, wth a population of 70,000 
people, some years ago, when the leading newspaper of the place, 
coimnenting on one of the train robberies that had bof-n fre(iuent 
in the State, observed that so long as the brigands had confined 
themselves to I’obbing the railway companies and tlie oxpre,s.s 
companies of property for whose loss the companies must answer, 
no one had greatly cared, .seeing that these corapanie.s themselve.s 
robbed the public ; but now that private citizens seemed in ilan- 
ger of losing their personal baggage and money, tlm prosperity 
of the city might be compromised, and something ought to be 
done — a sentiment delivered with all gravity, as tin; r(;st of 
the article .showed.* Brigandage tends to disappear when the 
country becomes populous, though there are places in (iomparti- 
tively old States like Illinois and Missouri where the railways 
arc still unsafe. But the same heedlcssness suffers olher evils 
to take root, evils likely to prove permanent, including some 
refinements of political roguery which it is strange to find amid 
the simple life of forests and prairies. 

Another such contra, st is presented by the tendency of this 
shrewd and educated people to relapse into the oldest and most 
childish forms of superstition. Fortune-telling, clairvoyam^e, 
attempts to pry by the help of “mediums” into the Ijook of fate, 
are so common in parts of the West that the newspapers devote 
a special column, headed “astrologers,” to tlus advertisennents 

" This makes plausible the story of the Texas judge who allowed murderers 
to escape on points of law till he found the value of real estate deolining, when he 
saw to it that the next few offenders were hanged. 
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ol (,lu!rio wizards iiiid jijdlionosHesd I have counted in one issuo 
of a Sau lu'aiicisco nowspa]>er as many as eighteen sncli tidver- 
tis('ineiits, six of which w(!re of simple fortune-tellers, like those 
who used to Ixiguile tlie peasant girls of Dovonshire. 1 ti fa('t, tlie 
profe,ssion of a s(K)thsajan- or astrologer is a recognized one in 
(lalilornia now, as it was in tin; Greece of Homer. Possibly 
tlie prevalence of mining speculation, possibly the existence of a 
large mass of ignorant immigrants from Eui-f)po, may help to 
account for the phenomenon, which, as California is deemed an 
exceptionally unreligious State, illustrates the famous saying 
that the less faith tlie more superstition. 

All the passionate eagerness, all the strenuous effort of the 
Westerners is directed towards the material development of the 
country. To open the greatest number of mines and extract 
the greate,st quantity of ore, to scatter cattle over a thousand 
hills, to turn the flower-spangled prairies of the North-west into 
wheat-fields, to cover the sunny slopes of the South-west mth 
vinns ami olivns ; thi.s is the end and aim of their lives, this is 
their daily anti nightly thought — 

“juviit T.smai'a Baodio 

Consorere atque olea magmun vestiro Taburnmn.” 

The passion is so absorbing, and so covers the horizon of public 
as well as private life that it almost ceases to be selfish — it 
takes from its very vastness a tinge of ideality. To have an 
immense jiroduetion of exchangeable commodities, to force 
from nature the most she can be made to yield, and send it east 
and w'est by tlie cheapest routes to the dearest markets, making 
one’s city a centre of triido, ami raising the price of its real 
e.state — this, which might not have seemed a gloriou.s consum- 
mation to Isaiali or Plato, is preached by Western xiewspaiiers 
as a kind of religion. It is not really, or at least it is not wholly, 
sordid. These ])eople are intoxicated by the majestic scale of 
idle nature in which their lot is cast, enormous mineral deposits, 
lioundless prairies, forests which, even squandered — wickedly 
.squandereil — as they now are, will supply timber t<j the United 
States for (icntiiries ; a soil which, with the rudest cultivation, 
yield, s the most abundant crops, a populous continent for their 
market. They see all round them railways being built, telegraph 
wii'es laid, steamboat lines across the Pacific proje(!ted, cities 
> Ohio in 1883 inipoaod ii lieoiiofi te of S300 a year on "aatroloRers, fortune- 
teUer,=i, eiairvoyaiits, palmistors, and seei-a.” 
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Springing up in the solitudes, and settlers making the wilderness 
to blossom like the rose. Their imagination revels in these sigli ts 
and signs of progress, and they gild their own struggles for for- 
tune with the belief that they are the missionaries of eiviliziilion 
and the instruments of Providence in the greatest work the world 
has seen. The following extraid from a newspaper published 
at Tacoma in Washington (then a Territory) expresses with 
frank simplicity the conception of greatness and happiness winch 
is uppermost in the Far West ; and what may seem a toucli of 
conscious humour is, if humorous it be, none the less an expres- 
sion of sincere conviction. 

WHY WE SHOULD BE HAPPY 

“Because we are practically at the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound. Tacoma is the place where all the surplus products of tlie south 
and of die east, that are e.\'portod by way of the Sound, nuis(, bo laden 
on lioard the vessels that are to carry them to tbo four conuM’s of the 
world. Wo should be happy hocauso being at the head of iiavignliou 
on Puget Sound, and the shipping point for the soutli and east , tlio centre 
from which shall radi.-ite linos of commerce to every point on the cir- 
cumference of the earth, wo are also nearer by many miles than any oilier 
town on Puget Sound to that pass in the Cascade mountains through 
■ftl 1 h till, C iscado division of the Northern Pacific railroad will bo built 
in the near future ; not only nearer to the Stampede pass, but easily 
accessible from there by a railroad line of gentle grade, which is more 
than can be said of any town to the north of us. 

“We should bo happ5’’ for those reasons and because wo are connected 
by rail with Portland on the Willamette, with St. Paul, Uliicago, and 
New York ; because being thus connected v.'e are in daily eonimimiea- 
tiou wth the social, political, and financial centres of the wostorii hemi- 
sphere ; because all the people of the south and of the cast who visit 
these shores must first visit New Tacoma ; because from hero will be 
distributed to tho people of the north-west all that shall bo brought 
across tho coutinout on the cars, and from hero shall bo disli’ibuted to 
merchants all over the United States the cargoes of ships returning hero 
from every foreign port to load with wheat, coal, and luml)er. Wo 
should lio'and we are happy because New Tacoma is the Pacific coast 
terminus of a transcontinental lino of railroad. Becatiso tliis is tbo 
only place on tlie whole Pacific coast north of Han Prancisco wiiero 
ihrotigh freight from Now York can be loaded on ship directly from the 
cars in \vhi(fii it (fame from the Atlantic side. 

“Other reasons why we should be happy are, that New 'T'acoimi is in 
tho ocuitre of a country where fruits and flowers, vegetables and grain, 
grow ill nlmost endless variety ; that we are surrounded with (u'cr.vibiug 
beautiful in nature, tliat we have scenery suited to every mood, and that 
there are opportunities here for the fullest development of taiouts of 
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eveiy land. Wo have youth, good health, and opportunity. What 
more eould be asked ? ” 

If happiness is thus procurable, the Great West ought to be 
bappy.'^ But there is often a malignant influence at work to 
destroy happiness in the shape of a neighbouring city, which 
is making progress as swift or swifter, and threatens lo oclijj.se 
its competitors. The rivalry between these Western towns is 
intense and extends to everything. It is sometime, s dignified 
by an unselfish devotion to the greatness of the city which a 
man has seen grow with his own growth from mfancy to a vig- 
orous manhood. Citizens of Chicago are ]H’ouder of Cliicago 
than a Londoner, in the days of Elizabeth, was proud of London. 
They show you the splendid parks and handsome avenues with 
as much pleasure as a European noble shows his castle and 
his pictures : they thijik little of offering hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to beautify the city or enrich it with a library or an 
art gallery, In other men this laudable corporate pride is .stim- 
ulated, not only by the love of competition which lies de(3p in 
the American as it does in the English breast, but also by per- 
sonal intere,st, for the prosperity of the individual is insepa- 
rable from that of the town. As its fortunes rise or fall, so will 
his corner lots or the profits of his store. It is not all towns 
that succeed. Some after reaching a certain point stand still, 
receiving few accessions; at other times, after a year or two 
of bloom, a town wilts and withers ; trade declines ; enter- 
prising citizens depart, leaving only the shiftless and impecunious 
behind; the saloons are closed, the shanties fall to ruin, in a 
few years nothing but heaps of straw and broken wood, with a 
few brick houses awaiting the next blizzard to overthrow them, 
are left on the surface of the prairie. Thus Tacoma is harassed 
by the pretensions of the even more eager and enterprising 
Seattle;^ thus the greater cities of St. Paul and Afinneapolis 
have striven for many a year for the title of Ca]3ital of the North- 
west. In 1870 St. Paul was already a su1)stantial city, and 

1 T.icorna lms3 ono glory •which the inhabitants, it is to bo feared, value less 
than those dwelt on in the article : it commands the finest view of a mountain 
on the Pacific coast, perhaps, in all North America, looking aero.sH its calm inlet 
to the magnificent snowy mass of Mount Tacoma (14,700 feet) rising out of 
deep dark forests thirty miles away. 

2 Seattle has now (1910) distanced Tacoma, while St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis liave so expanded that they touch one auotlier and are (tliough distinct 
municipalities) practically one city. , 
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Minneapolis just beginning to be known as the possessor of 
immense water advantages from its position on the Mis,sissip|)i 
at the Falls of St. Anthony. In 1883, though St. Faiil con- 
tained some 135,000 inhabitants, Minneapolis witli 1()5,()00 
had distanced her in the race, and had become, having in the 
process destroyed the beauty of her Falls, the greatest dour- 
milling centre in America.^ The newspapers of (jac.h of such 
competing cities keep up a constant war upon the other; and 
everything is done by municipal bodies and individual citiztais 
to make the world believe that their city is advancing and all 
its neighbours standing still. Prosperity is largely a matter of 
advertising, for an afflux of settlers makes prosperity, and 
advertising, which can take many forms, atti-acts settlers. 
Many a place has lived upon its “boom” until it found some- 
thing more solid to live on ; and to a stranger who asked in a 
small Far Western town how such a city could keep up four 
new.spapers, it was well answered that it took four newspapers 
to keep up such a city. 

Confidence goes a long way towards success. And the con- 
fidence of these Westerners is superb. I happened in 1883 to be 
at the city of Bismarck in Dakota when this young settlement 
was laying the corner-.stone of its Capitol, intended to contain 
the halls of the legislature and other State offices of Dakota 
when that flourishing Territory should have become a State, 
or perhaps, for they spoke even then of dividing it, two States. 
The town was then only some five years old, and may have 
had six oi' seven thousand inhabitants. It was gaily dec.oratod 
for the occasion, and had collected many distinguished gu(ist,s 
— General U. S. Grant, several governors of neighbo ring 
States and Territories, railroad potentates, and othen-s. By 
far the most remarkable figure was that of Sitting Bull, the 
famous Sioux chief, who had surprised and slain a chitachraent 
of the Amm-ican army some years before. Among the speeches 
inad(!, in one of which it was proved that as Bismarck was tlu' 
(jontre of Dakota, Dakota the centre of the United States, and 
the United States the centre of the worhl, Bismarck was des- 
tined to “be the metropolitan hearth of the world's civilization,” 
there came a short but pithy discourse from this grim old war- 
rior, in which he told us, through an interpreter, that the Great 
Spirit moved him to shake hands with everybody. However, 
t lu 1910 Miuiitiapolishad .'i0li400 inhaliitants and St. Paul 914,700, 
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the feature of the ceremonia} which struck us Europeans most 
was the spot chosen for the Capitol. It was not in the city, 
nor even on the .skirts of the city; it was nearly a mile off, on 
the top of a hill in the brown and dusty prairie. “ Why here ? ” 
wo asked. “Is it because you mean to enclose the building 
in a public park?” “By no means; the Capitol is intended 
to be in the centre of the city ; it is in this direction that the 
city is to grow.” It is the same everywhere, from tlu’ hlissis- 
sippi to the Pacific. Men seem to live in the future rather 
than in the present : not that they fail to work while it is (jailed 
to-day, but that they see the country not merely as it is, but 
as it will be, twenty, fifty, a hundred years Ikmicc, wlieu tlio 
seedlings shall have grown to forest trees. 

This constant reaching forward to and grasping at tlie future 
does not so much express itself in words, for they are not a 
loquacious pe(3ple, as in the air of ceasek'ss haste and stress 
which pervades the W(jst.^ They remind you of tin* crowd 
which Vathek found in tlie hall of Eblis, each darting hither 
and thither with swift steps and unquiet mien, driven to and 
fro by a fire in the heart. Time seems too .short for what they 
have to do, and the result always to come short of their desire. 
One feels as if caught and whirled along in a foaming stream, 
chafing against its banks, such is the passion of the.se men to 
accomplish in their own life-times what in the past it took cen- 
turies to effect. Sometimes in a moment of pause, for even 
the visitor finds himself infected by the all-pervading eager- 
ness, one is inclined to ask them : “Gentlemen, why in hc'aven’s 
name this haste ? You have time enough. No enemy threatens 
you. No volcano will rise from beneath you. Ages and ages 
lie before you. Why sacrifice the present to the future, fancying 
that you will be happiew when your fields teem with wealth and 
your cities with pc^oplc ? In Europe we have cities wealthier and 
more populous timn yours, and w^e are not happy. You dream 
of your posterity ; but your posterity will look back to yours 
as the golden age, and envy those who first burst info this silent 
splendid nature, who first lifted up their axes upon these tall 
trees and lined these waters with busy wharves. Why, then, 
seek to complete in a few decades what the other ludiuns of 

’ III tlie West men usually droii off the cars before they have stoiipecl, and do 
not cuter them agiiiii till they arc olready in motioii, hauKing on like bees to the 
end of the tail car as it quits the depot. 
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i hci world took thousands of years over in the older oonlincnts ? 
^Ylly do tilings rudely and ill which need to be done well, sch;- 
ing tliat the welfare of your descendants may turn upon, them ? 
Why, in your hurry to subdue and utilize nature', scpiander 
her splendid gifts ? Why allow the noxious weeds of Eastern 
)ioliti(!s to take root in your new soil, when by a litth? effort 
you might keep it pure? Why hasten the advent of that 
threatening day when the vacant spaces. of the continent shall 
all have lieen filled, and the poverty or discontent of the older 
States shall find no outlet? You have opportunities such 
as mankind has never had before, and may never have again. 
Your work is great and noble : it is done for a future longer and 
vaster than our imagination can embrace. Why not make 
its outliiufs and beginnings worthy of these destinies the thought 
of which gilds your hopes and elevates your purposes ?” 

Being cnco suddenly called upon to “offer a few remarks” 
to a Western legislature, and having on the spur of the moment 
nothing btfter to offer, I tendered some such obsc'rvation,' as 
these, seasoned, of course, with the compliments to the soil, 
climate, and “location'* reasonably expected from a visit or. 
They were received in good part, as indeed no people ean he 
more kindly than the Western Americans ; but it was surprising 
to hear several members Avho afterwards conversed with me 
remark that the political point of view — thi' fact that llu'y 
were the founders of new commonwealths, and responsible to 
posterity for the foundations they laid, a point of view so trite 
and obvious to a European visitor that ho pauses before ex- 
pressing it — had not crossed their minds. If they spoki' truly, 
— as no doubt they did, — there was in their words ii further 
evidence of the predominance of material efforts and interests 
over all others, even over those political iinstincts which are 
deemed so essential a part of the American cliaractor. The 
arrangements of his government lie in the dim liackgi'ound of 
the picture which fills the Western eye. In tlie foreground he 
sees ploughs and sawmills, ore-crushers and railway lucjomotivc^s. 
These so absorb his thoughts as to leave little time for con- 
stitutions and legislation; and when constitutions and legis- 
lidion are thought of, it is as means for better securing the 
benefits of the earth and of trade to the produeer, and jrrovent- 
ing the greedy corporation from intercepting their fruits. 

Politically, and perhaps socially also, thii? haste and excite- 
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inoui-, (Alls iiliHorption ia the development of th(v innt('iM!i] re- 
KoiU'ocs of the eoiintry, are unfortunate. As a town built in a 
hurry is aeldonr well Iruilt, so a society will be the ,sound<;r in 
liealth for 2iot having srown too .swiftly. Doubtless nmeh nf 
the .scum will be cleared away from the surface when the liquid 
.settle.s and (jooLs down. Lawle.s.sno.s.s and lyncih Law will dis- 
iippear ; sidoons and piamblinff-houses will not jrrosper in a 
w(dl-conduet(!(l jrojuilation ; .schools will ini))rove and universi- 
ticis grow out of th(! ru.w c.olleges which oiu‘ idrea<l3' finds even 
in the newer Territories. Nevertheless the bad habits of pro- 
fessional politics, as one sees them on th(> Atlaulic coast, are 
not unknown in these communities ; and the uurestfulness, the 
passion for speculation, the feverish oagfirnc^ss for quick and 
showy results, may so soak into the texture of the popular 
mind as to colour it for centuries to come. The.se are the 
.sliadows which to tire eye of the traveller secun to fall across 
the glowing landscape of the Great West. 
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THE FUTURE OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 

The task of forecasting the future is one from which a writer 
does well to turn away, for the coasts of history are strewn 
with the wrecks of predictions launched by historians and phi- 
losophers. No such ambitious task shall be essayed by me. 
But as I have described ihe institutions of the American eum- 
monwealth as they stand at this moment, seldom expressing 
an 01 inion as to their vitality or the influences which are at 
work to modify them, I may reasonably be asked lo state, 
before bringing this book to a close, what processes of change 
these institutions seem to be at this uionuait undergoing. 
Changes move faster in our agi; than th(;y ever moved before, 
and Aineriea is a lauil of change. No one doubts that lifly 
years hence it will differ at least as nineli from what it is now 
as it diffei's now from tlie America which Tocciuevillc deserilied. 
The causes whose action will mould it are too numerous, too 
complex, too subtly interwoveu to make it ])ossil)lc to coiijhshurc 
their joint result. All we. can ever say of the fui.ur(! is tliat it 
will be unlike the present. I will therefore' attem])t, not to 
predict future eshanges, but only to indicate some of the pro- 
cesses of change now in progress whicdi have gone far enough 
to let us sec that they are due to causes of iininistalcable ])0- 
toncy, causes likely to continue in activity for some time to couk'. 

I began with a glance at the Federal sy.stem, whose equilib- 
rium it has been the main object of the Federal Constitution 
to preserve. That equilibrium has been little disturbed. Bo 
far as law goes, it has suffered no change since tlie amc'ridiuonts 
to the Constitution which recorded and formula!, ed the; results 
of the Civil War. Before the wai- many Americans and most 
'Europeans expected a dissolution of the Union, either by such a 
loosening of the Fedora! tie as would reduce the Union to a mere 
league, or by the formation of several State groups wholly in- 
dependent of one another. At this moment, however, noth- 
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ijig SI'CIIIS li'SH likoly tliiui another secession. Tiic Slates' liigiits 
sixirit has (kHiliiied. The material interests of everv part of 
the country are boinul up with those of every otlior. I'hc 
cajiitiil of tlie Jit, stern citie.s has been invested in mines in the 
We,st, in iron works and manufactories in the Soutli, in mortgages 
and railroads everywhere. The South ari.l the Wesi inn'd thi.s 
cairitai for their development, and are daily in elt.iser business 
rtjlations with the East. The produce of the West finds its 
way to the Atlantic through the porta of the East. Every 
produce market, every share mar-ket, vibrates in response to 
the Produce Exchange and Stock Exchange of New York. 
Each part of the country has come to know the other pari a far 
better than was possible in earlier times ; and the habit of taking 
journeys hither and thither grows with the alway.s-growing 
facililie.s of travel. Many families have sons or brothers in 
remote States; many students come from the West and fhe 
South io Ea.stcrn universities, and form ties of close friend- 
.ship there. Railways and telegraphs are daily narrowing and 
compressing the vast area between ocean and ocean. As the 
civilized world was a larger world in the days of Herodotus 
than il is now, - - for it took twice as many month, s to travel 
from the (laspian Sea to the Pillars of Hercules as it take.s now 
to circumnavigate the globe ; one was obliged to u,se a greater 
number of languages, and the journey was incomparably more 
dangerou.s, — .so now the United States, with more than ninety 
millions of people, extending from the Bay of Fundy to the 
Gulf of California, are a smaller countrj' for all the purposes 
of government, of commerce, and of social intercourse, than 
before the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, for it took more than 
twice as long then to go from Bo.ston to Charle.ston a.s it 
takes now to go from Portland in Maine to Portland in Oregon, 
and the journey was far more costly and dilficiilt. 

Even the Pacific State.s, which might have .seemed iikclj. to 
form a community liy themselves, are being drawm closer to 
tho. 4 e of the Mississippi basin. Population, will in time become 
almost continuoii.s along the line.s of the Northern and Soutliern 
J’acific Railways, and though the deserts of Nevada may remain 
unreclaimed, ]3rosporous communities round tlic Great Salt. 
T.iike will form a link between California anc.l the Rocky Adoun- 
tain States and irrigation may create habitable oases along the 
eour.ses of some of the livers. With more frequent comiuunica- 
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tioii, local iieculiarities and local habits of thought diminish ; the 
South grows every day less distinctively Southern, and country- 
folk are more influenced by city ideas. There is now not a 
single State with any material interest that could be benefited, 
none with any sentiment that would be gratified, by sepiiraf ion 
from the body of the Union. No great question has aiisen tend- 
ing to bind States into groups and stimulating them to joint 
action. The chief problems which lie before the count, ry wear 
an aspect substantially the same in its various sections, aud pub- 
lic opinion is divided on them in tho,se sections upon lines gener- 
ally similar. In a word, . the fact that the government is a 
Pederal one does not at this moment seem to make any diffei'ence 
to the cohesion of the body politic : the United States are no 
more likely to dissolve than if they were a unitary republic 
like France or a unified monarchy like Italy. 

As secession is improbable, so also is the extinction of the 
several States by absorption into the central government. It 
was generally believed in Europe, when the North triumjihed 
over secession in 1865, that the Federal system na,s virtually 
at an end. The legal authority of Congress and the Fresidimt 
had been immensely developed during the .struggle; a powerful 
army, flushed with victorjq stood ready to enforci^ that author- 
ity; and there seemed reason to think that the South, which 
had fought so stubbornly, would have to bo koipt down during 
many years by military- force. However, none of those apiire- 
hended results followed. The authority of the central goveu'u- 
ment presently sank back within its former limits, some of the 
legislation based on the constitutional amendments which had 
extended it for eei-tain purposes being cut down by judicial 
decision. The army was disbanded ; .self-govormmmt was soon 
restored in the lately insurgent States, and the iqrshot of the 
years of civil war and reconstruction has been, whilii (jxfinguish- 
ing the claim of State sovereignty, to replace tiie formerly ad- 
mitted Stale rights upon a legal basis as firm as they ever occupierl 
before. At this moment State rights are in ciuestion only so 
far as certain economic benefits might be obtained by a further 
extension of Federal authority, nor has either party an interest 
in advocating the supersession of State action in any deparfment 
of government. Tlie conservatism of habit and well-settled 
legal ( lo(! trine which would ressist any such proposal i.s very strong. 
State autonomy, as well as local government within each State, 
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is prized by every class in the community, and bound up with 
the porsonul interest of those who feel that these comparatively 
linuted spheres offer a scope to their ambition which a wider 
theatre might deny. 

It is nevertheless impossible to ignore the growing strength 
of the centripetal and unifying forces. 1 have already referred 
to tin; irdluence of easier and cheaper coimnunications, of com- 
merce and finance, of the telegraph, of the filling up of the 
intermediate vacant spaces in the West. There is an increas- 
ing tendency to invoke congressional legislation to deal with 
matters, such as railroads, which cannot be adequately handled 
by State laws, or to remove divergencies, such as those in the 
law of marriage and divorce, which give rise to practical incon- 
veniences. So the various parties which profess to champion 
the interests of the farmers or of workingmen recur to the 
Federal government as the only agency strong enoiigh and wide- 
reaching enough to give effect to tlieir proposals, most of which 
indeed would obviously be impracticable if tried in the narrow 
area of one or a few States. State patriotism, State rivalry, 
State vanity, are no doubt still couspicumrs, yet the political 
interest felt in State govenrments is .slighter than it was before 
the civil war, while national patriotism has become warmer 
and more pervasive. The rdle of the State is socially and 
morally, if not legally, smaller now than it then was, and 
ambitious men look on a State legislature as little more than a 
stepping-stone to Congress. Moreover, the interference of the 
Federal Executive to suppress by military power disorders 
\vhich State authorities have seemed unable or unwilling to deal 
with has shown how groat a reserve of force lies in its hands, and 
has lerl pea(’,e-loving citizens to look to it as their ultimate resort 
in troublous times. It would be rash to assert that disjunctive 
forct's will never again reveal themselves, setting the States 
against the National government, and making States’ Rights 
once more a matter of practical controversy. But any .such 
Irirco is likedy, so far as we can now see, to prove traiusitory, 
whereas the centripetal forces are permanent and secular forces, 
working from age to age. Wherever in the modern world there 
has [)een a centrifugal movement, tending to l)rei),k uj) a Slate 
united under one governmentj or to loosen the eohersion of it.s 
parts, the movement has .sprung from a sentiment of nationality, 
and has been reinforced, in almost every case, by ti sense of .some 
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substantial grievance or by a belief that mat(u-ia] iulvunt,ap;es 
wore; 1,0 be secured by separation. The cases of llolliiud and 
Belgium, of Hungary and Germtuiic Austria, of the Greeks and 
Bulgarians in their struggles with the Turks, of Iceland in her 
struggle with Denmark, all illustrate this proposition. Wlu'n 
such disjunctive forces are absent, the more normal leudeney 
to aggregation and centralization prevails. In llu' lluiti'd 
States all the elements of a national feeling are presimt, rai'e,' 
language, literature, pride in past achievements, uniformity of 
political habits and ideas ; and this national feeling which unifiers 
the peojile is reinforced by an immensely strong material interest 
in the maintenance of a single government over the breadth of 
the continent. It may therefore be concluded that while there 
is no present likelihood of change from a Federal to a consoli- 
dated republic, and while the existing legal rights and functions 
of the several States may remain undhninished for many years 
to come, the importance of the States will decline as the majesty 
and authority of the National government increase. 

The next question to be asked relates to the component }iarts 
of the National government itself. Its equilibrium stands now 
as stable as at any former cpocli. Yet it has twice ('xiK'riencod 
violent oscillations. In the days of Jackson, and again in those 
of Lincoln, the Executive seemed to outweigh (.lougross, In 
the days of Tyler, Congress threatened the Exoculivo, while 
in those of Andrew Johnson it reduced the Executive to impo- 
tence. That no permanent disturbance of tlio balance followed 
the latter of these oscillations shows how well the balance had 
been adjusted. There is nothing mwv to show that any one 
department is gaining on any other, tliough whcnevcir the- l^resi- 
dent is pcv.sonally a .strong man, the Executive may seem to be 
dominating Congress. The Judiciary seemed in 1890 to have 
less discretionary iiower thatr they had ox(M-ted fifty years ea,rli{'.r, 

1 The iimnenso influx of immigrants of various races speaking diverse lan- 
guages has not greatly affected the sense of race unity, for the immigrant’s child 
is eager to become, nud does soon become, to all intents and purposes an Ainer- 
iean. Moreover, the immigrants are so dispersed over the country that no single 
section of them is in any State nearly equal to the native population. Hero 
and there in the West, Germans tried to appropriate townships m- villages, and 
keep RngUsh-speaking folk at a distance ; and in Wiseoirsin their demand to have 
German taught regularly in the schools once caused some little bitterness. 
But these, wore transitory phenomena, and the very fact that the feeling of racial 
distinction produces no results more serious shows howfar that feeling is from 
being a .source of political danger. 
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for by their own decisions they had narrowed the scope of their 
discretion, determining points in wliich, had they remained open, 
their personal impulses and views might have had room to play. 
Jlut soon after new groups of questions arose, raising new issues 
for judicial determination, nor have the rulings of the Supreme 
(.lourL ever involved larger interests or been awaited with more 
eager curio.sity than were those delivered in 1908 and the imme- 
diately succeeding years. Congress has been the branch of gov- 
ernment with the largest facilities for usurping the powers of the 
other branches, and probably with the most disposition to do so. 
Congress has constantly tried to encroach both on the Execu- 
tive and on the States, sometimes, like a wild bull driven into a 
corral, dashing itsoK against the iraprisonirig walls of the Con- 
stitution. But although Congress has succeedeid in occupy- 
ing nearly all of the area Avhich the Constitution left vacant 
and unallotted between the several authoritie.s it established, 
Congress has not become any more distinctly tlian in earlier 
days the dominant poAver in the State, the oigan of national 
sovereignty, the irresistible exponent of the national will. In 
a country ruled by public opinion, it could hold this position only 
in virtue of its capacity for loading opinion , that is to .say, of its 
courage, promptitude, and Avisdom. Since it groAvs in no one 
of those qualities, it Avins no greater ascendency; indeed its 
poAA'er, a.s compared Avith that of public opinion, seems rather 
to decline. Its division into two co-ordinate Houses is rro doubt 
a sourcie of Avoakness as Ave.ll as of safety. Yet Avhat is true of 
Congress as a AAdiole is true of each House taken separately. The 
Senate, to which the eminence of many individual senators 
formerly gave a moi*aI ascendency, has lost a.s' much in the in- 
tellectual authority of its members as it has gained in their 
Avealth. The House, Avith its far greater numbers and its far 
greater proportion of inexperienced members, sul'fers from the 
want of internal organization, and seems unable to keep pace 
Avith the increasing demands made on it for coustructiA^e legis- 
lation. Noav and then the helplessness of the House when a 
party majority liappens to be torn by internal (lis.sensions, or 
the Avorldngs of self-interest visible in the Senate, Avlieu tlie 
animosities or personal aims of individual senator.s or groups 
retard oi’ confuse its action, causes delays and leads to com- 
proniisos or half measures AAdiich exasperate even tins all too 
patient people. One is sometimes inclined to think tliat Con- 
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gress might lose its hold on the esteem and confidence of tlie 
nation, and sink into a subordinate position, were tliero any 
other authority which could be substituted for it. Tlnu'c is, 
however, no such authority, for law-maldng cannot be given 
to a person or to a court, while the State legislatures have the 
same faults as Congress in a greater degree. We mny accord- 
ingly surmise that Congress will retain its prc'seni- ])lac(' ; bul. so 
far as can be gathei-ed from present phenomena, it will re- 
tain this place in respect not of the sati.sfaction of the jx'ojjlc! 
with its services, but of their inability to provide a b('l,ter 
servant. 

The weakness of Congress is the strength of the President. 
Though it cannot be said that liis office has grown in power or 
dignity since the days when it Avas held by Washington, there 
are reasons for believing that it has been rising to a higlier 
point than it has occupied at any time since the Civil 
War. The tendency everywhere in America to concentrate 
power and responsibility in one man is unmistakalde. There 
is no danger that the President should become a de.spot, 
that is, should attempt to make hi.s will prevail against the 
will of the majority. But he may have a great part to i)lay 
as the leader of the majority and the exiAonent of its will. He 
is in some respects better fitted both to represent and to influ- 
ence public opinion than Congress is. No doubt lie suffers 
from being the nominee of a party, beciiuse this draws on every 
act he does the hostility of zealots of the opposite party. But 
the number of voters who are not party zealots imireasos, in- 
creases from bad causes as well as from good causes ; for as a 
caxnihle President .sways the dtsiiassionately patriotic, so a 
crafty President can find means of playing upon thosti rvho 
have tiieir own ends to serve. A vigorous jxu-souality attracts 
the multitude, and attracts it the more the huger it grow.s 
and the more the characteristic weaknesses of an a.ssenilily 
stand revealed ; while a chief magi,strate’s influence, thongli his 
political oiiponeuts may complain of it, excites little alarm when 
exerted in leading a majority which acts thi-ongh the constitu- 
tional organs of government. There may therefore be still 
undeveloped i)ossibilities of greatness in store for the Presidents 
of the future. But as these possibilities depend, like the po.s- 
.sibilities of the British and German Crowns, perhaps one mtiy 
add of the Papacy , on the wholly unpredictable element of per- 
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soiuil capacity in the men who may fill the oflice, we need specu- 
late on them no further. 

From the organs of government I pa.ss to the party system, 
its machinery and its methods. Nothing m recent history sug- 
gest.s that the politicians who act as party manager.s, are dis- 
]K)Ked either to loosen the grip with which their organization 
has chrsped the country, or to improve the methods it em- 
ploys. Changes in party measures there will of course be in 
the future, as there have been in the past; but the profes- 
sionals are not the men to make them changes for the better. 
Tlie Machine will not be reformed from within : it mu.st be 
assailed from without. TIu-ee heavy Irlows have been struck 
at it. The first was the Civil Service Reform Act of 1883. If 
this Act continues to be hone,stly administered, and its principle 
extended to other Federal offices, if States and cities follow, as 
a few have done, in the wake of the National government, the 
Spoils System may be rooted out, and with that system the 
]30wer of the Machine will crumble. The Spoils System has 
stood since Jackson’s days, and the bad habits it has formed 
cannot at once be nnlearned. But its extinction will deprive 
professionals of their chief present motive for following politics. 
The tares which now infest the vdieat will presently wither 
away, and the old enemy will have to sow a fre.sh crop of some 
other kind. The second blow has been the passing of secret 
ballot laivs and otliei- measures which liave reduced the oppor- 
tunities for tampering with elections, and have made them purer. 
And the third has been that uprising of independent citizens 
which has induced the enactment of the so-called Primary Laws, 
int ended to take noniinaUons out of the hands of the Machine 
and place them in those of the voters as a whole. Whether these 
laws succeed or not, they testify to a new spirit among the better 
citizens, impatient of the perversion of republican iirstitutions to 
st'lfish ends. There is now often seen in State and municipal 
elections, a strong group of independent men pledged to vote 
for honest candidates irrespective of party. The absence for a 
number of years past of genuine political issues dividing the two 
parties, if it has worked ill in taking moral and intellectual life 
out of the parties, and making their contests mere scrambles for 
office, has V'orkod well in disposing intelligent citizens to sit more 
loose to parly tics, and to consider, since it is really on men rather 
than on measures that they are required to vote, what the 
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personal merits of candidates are. In and after 184.0, at the time 
when the fruits of Jacksonism, that is to say, of wild ileiiiocratic 
theory coupled with sordid and quite undemocratic jiractice, had 
b( 3 guu to b(! felt by thoughtful persons, the urgency of the slavery 
question compelled the postponement of reforms in political 
methods, and made patriotic men fling thems<!lv<3,s into party 
warfari* with unquestioning zeal. When the winning of (di'ctions, 
no le.'S than ihe winning of battles, meant the salvation of the 
Union, no one could .stop to examine the machinery of party. 
For ten years after the war, the party wliich was usually in the 
majority in the North was the party which had saved the Union, 
and on that score commanded the devotion of its old adherents ; 
while the opposite party was so much absorbed in struggling 
back to power that it did not think of mending its ways. But 
when the war issues had bixm practically .settled and dismissed, 
public-spirited citizens at last addressed themselves to the task, 
which ought to have been undertaken in 1850, of purifying 
politics. Their efforts began with city goverinueut, where the 
evils were greato.st, but have now become scarcely less assidu- 
ous in State and national politics. 

Will the.se efforts continue, and be crowned by a growing 
measure of success ? 

To a traveller revisiting America at intervals, the progros.s 
seems to be steadily though very slowly upward. This is also 
the belief of those Americans who, having most exerted them- 
selves in the struggle against Bosses and spoilsmen, have had 
most misrepresentation to overcome and most disappnini meuts 
to endm-e. The Pre.sidcnts of this generation are abler and 
more high-minded men than those of 1834-1<S()0, and iieitlier 
the members of a knot of party managers nor its creatures. 
The poisonous iuflueuee of slavery is no longer felt, fl’here 
is every day less of sentimentalism, but not less of earmwi,- 
ness ill political discuissions. There is less blind obnrlience 
to party, Ie.ss disposition to palliate sins committed from 
party motives. The standard of . purity among public men, 
especially in the Federal government, is higher. The num- 
ber of able men who occupy themselves with seientifio eco- 
nomics and politics is larger, their books and articles are 
more widely read. The press more frequently helps in the 
work of reform : the pulpit deals more largely with quevstions 
of practical philanthropy and public morals. That it should 
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be tuken aa a good sign when the young men of a city tlirow 
themselves into politics, shows that tlie mm geuoratiuu is 
believed to have cither a higher .sense of puidic duty or a 
less slavish attachment to party ties than that whose votes 
ruled from 1870 till 1890. Above all, the nation i,s less 
self-suflicient and self-satisfied than it was in days when it 
had less to be proud of. In the middle of last century the 
Americans walked in a vain conceit of their own greatness and 
freedom and scorned instruction from the effete monarchies of 
the Old World, which repaid them with coatmnjjtuous indiffer- 
ence. No despot ever exacted more flattery from his courtiers 
than they from their statesmen. Now when Kui’ope admires 
their power, envies their wmalth, looks to them for instruction 
in not a few subjects, they have become more modest, and listen 
willingly to speakers and writers who descant upon their failings. 
They feel themselves strong enough to acknowledge their 
weaknesses, and are anxious that the moral life of the nation 
should be worthy of its expanding fortunes. As these happy 
omens have become more visible from year to year, there is a 
reasonable presumption that tiiey represent a steady current 
which will continue to work for good. To judge of America 
rightly the observer must not fix his eye simply upon her present 
condition, seeking to strike a balance between the evil and the 
good that now appear. He must look back at wlmt the best 
citizens and the most judicious strangers perceived and recorded 
seventy, forty, twenty years ago, and ask whctlier the shadows 
these men saw were not darker than those of to-day, whether the 
forecasts of evil they were forced to form have not in many 
cases been belied by the eveirt. Tocqueville was a sympathetic 
as well as penetrating observer. Many of tlie evils Iks saw, and 
which he thought inherent and incurable, have now all but van- 
ished. Other evils have indeed revealed theinselvcw which he 
did not discern, but these may prove as transient as those with 
wliich ho affrighted European readers in 1834. The men I have 
met in America, whose recollections went back to the fourtli 
decade of last century, agreed in saying that tll(!r(^ was in those 
days a more violent and unscrupulous party spirit, a smaller 
respect for law, a greater di.sposition to violence, less respeed for 
the opinion of the wise, a completer submission to the iirejutlices 
of the masses, than we see to-day. No igiroraut iimuigTaats 
had yet arrived upon the scene, but New York was already 
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given over to spt)ilsmen. Great corporations had scarcely 
iiriseii; yet conniption was neither uucotnnion nor I'atal to a 
politician’s reputation. A retrospect which shows us that 
some evils have declined or vanished while the regenerative foi'ces 
are more numerous and more active in combating new inischi(']'s 
than they ever were before, encourages the lielicf that the 
general stream of tendency is towards improvement, and will 
in time bring the public life of the country nearer to the ideal 
which democracy is bound to set before itself. 

When the Americans say, as they often do, that they trust 
to time, they mean that they trust to reason, to the generally 
sound m'oral tone of the multitude, to a shrewdness which after 
failures and through experiments learns xvhat is the true inter- 
est of the majority, and finds that this interest coincides with 
the teachings of morality. They can afford to wait, because 
they have tlmee great advantages over Europe, — an absence of 
class distinctions and class hati-ed, a diffusion of wealth among 
an immense nmnljer of small proprietors all interested in tlio 
defence of property, an exemption from chronic paujierism and 
economical distress, work being at most times ahundaut, many 
careers open, the still undeveloped parts of the West providing 
a safety valve available in times of depre-ssion. With thi'se 
advantages the Americans conceive that wiu’o their country 
now left entirely to itself, so that full and free scope could ho 
secured to the ameliorative forces, political progress would 
be sure and steady ; the best elements would come to the top, 
and when the dregs had settled the liquor would run clear. 

In a previous chapter I have observed that this sanguine 
view of the situation omits two considerations. One is 1hat 
the country is not being left to itself. European immigration 
continues, and though more than half of the immigrants may 
make valuable citizens, the remainder, many liy their political 
ignorance and instability, some few by their prommess to eni- 
bracc anti-social doctrines, are a source of danger to the com- 
munity, lowering its tone, providing materiid for demagogues 
to work on, threatening outbreaks like those of Pemisylvniiin 
in 1877, of Giiieinnati in 1884, of Chicago in 1886 and 1894, of 
Ifirgf! disluicts in the West in 1893. and subseciuomtly. 

The other fact to be borne in mind is of still graver import. 
There is a part of the Atlantic: where the westward sin^eding 
steam-vessel always expecte to encounter fogs. On the fourth 
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or fifth day of the voyage, while still in bright sunlight, one sees 
at a distance a long low dark-gray line across the bows, and is 
told this is the first of the fog-banks which have to be traversed. 
Presently the vessel is upon "the cloud, arid rushes into its 
chilling einlwace, not laiowdug what perils of icebergs may be 
slirouded within the encompassing gloom. So America, in her 
swift onward progress, sees, looming on the horizon and now 
no longer distant, a time of mists and shadows, wherein dangers 
may lie concealed whose form and magnitude she can scarcely 
yet conjecture. As she fills up her western regions ■with inhabit- 
ants, she sees the time approach when all the best land, even 
that which the extension of irrigation has made available, will 
have been occupied, and when the land now under cultivation 
will have been so far exhausted as to yield scantier crops even 
to more expensive culture. Although transportation may 
also have then become cheaper, the price of food will rise ; farms 
will be less easily obtamed and wll need more capital to work 
them with profit ; the struggle for existencie will become more 
severe. And while the outlet wliich the West now provides for 
the overfiow of the great cities will have become less available, 
the cities, will have grown hmnensely more populous ; pauperism, 
now confined to some six or seven of the greatest, may be more 
widely spread ; and even if wages do not sink work may be less 
abundant. In fact the chronic evils and problems of old socie- 
ties and crowded countries, such as we see them to-day in Europe, 
will have reappeared on this new soil, wliile the demand of the 
multitude to have a larger share of the nation’s collective wealth 
may ■well have gro-wn more insistent. 

Pligh economic authorities pronounce that the beginnings 
of this time of pressure lie only a few years ahead. All of 
the best arable land in the West is already occupied; 
much even of the second and third best is already under 
cultivation; and unless . agricultural science rcndei's further 
aid, the exhaustion already complained of in farms which 
have been under the plough for three or four decades will 
be increasingly felt. , It may be a time of trial for demo- 
cratic iii.stitiitions. The future of the United State.s during 
the next half century sonietimes presents itself to the mind 
as a struggle between two forces, the one bcncficcmt, the otlu'r 
malign, -the one striving to speed the nation on to a port of 
safety bo'.fore this time of trial _arrives, the other to retard its 
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progress, so tliat the tempest may be upon it befoi'o i.lie iiort is 
reached, And the question to which one reverts in mu, sing on 
the phenomena of Ainerican polities is this — Will the progres,s 
now discernible towards a wiser public opinion and a highei' 
standard of public life succeed in bringing the mas,s of the peoiilo 
up to the level of what are now the be,st districts in the coiiu1,ry 
liofore the days of pressure are at hand? Or will existing evils 
prove so obstinate, and European immigration so continue to 
depress the average of intelligence and patriotism among the 
voters, that when the struggle for life grows far harder than it 
now is, the ma.sse.s will yield to the temptation to abuse their 
power and will seek violent, and because violent, probably vain 
and u.soless remedie,s, for the evils which udll afflict them? 
Some such are indeed now proposed, and receive a support which, 
small as it is, is larger than any one would in 1870 have predicted 
for them. 

If the crisis should arrive while a large part of the poinilation 
still lacks the prudence and self-control which a democracy 
ought to po.ssess, what result may be looked for? Thi.s is a 
question which no experience from similar crises in the ]iast 
helps us to answer, for the phenomena will lie new in the history 
of the world. There may bo pernicious {ixperimeut.s tiied in 
legislation, There may be — indeed there have been alrcnuly 
— occasional outbreak.s of violence. There may even be, though 
nothing at present portends it, a dislocation of the pri'sont frame 
of government. One thing, however, need not be appri'lnaidc'd, 
the thing witlr which alarmists most frequently terrify us : 
there will not be anaridiy. The forces which restore order and 
maintain it when re.stored arc as .strong in America a,s anywhere 
else in the world. 

While admitting the possibility of such a time of .strife and 
danger, he who has studied America will not fa.il to note that 
she will have elem<!nts of sti'ongth for meeting it which are 
lacking in some European countries. The struggles of labour 
and capital, though they have of late years become more viru- 
lent, do not seem likely to take the form of a widely j^revailing 
enmity between classes. The distribution of landed ]jroi)erly 
among a great many small owners is likely to continue. The 
habits of freedom, together with the moderation and self-control 
which they foster, are like,ly to stand unimpaired, or to be even 
confirmed and mellowed by longer use. The restraining and 
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conciliating influence of religion is stronger than in France or 
Germany, and more enlightened than in those continental 
countries where religion now seems strouge.st. I admit that 
no one can .say how far the United States of filty year.s hence 
will in tliese respects resemble the United State, s of to-day. But 
if we are to base our anticipations on the facts of to-day, we may 
look forward to the future, not indeed uuthout anxiety, when we 
mark the clouds that hang on the horizon, yet with a hope that 
is stronger than anxiety. 



CHAPTER CXXIII 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FUTURE 

If it be hard to forecast the development of political insti- 
tutions and habits, how much harder to form a conception of 
what the economic and social life of the United States will 
have become when another half-century of marvellously swift 
material irrogress has quintupled its wealth and tripled its 
population ; and when the number of persons pursuing arts and 
letters, and educated to enjoy the most refined pleasures of 
life, will have become proportionately greater than it is now. 
The changes of the last fifty years, great as they have been, may 
then prove to have been no greater than those wliich the next 
fifty will have brought. Prediction is even more difficult in this 
sphere than in the sphere of government, because the forces 
at work to modify society are more numerous, as well as far more 
subtle and complex, and because not only the commercial {iros- 
perity of the country, but its thought and culture are more 
likely than its politics to be affected by the cour.se of events 
in the Old World. All I can attempt is, as in the last preced- 
ing chapter, to call attention to some of the changes which 
are norv in progre.ss, and to conjecture whether the phenomena 
we now observe are due to permanent or to transitory causcis. 
I shall speak first of economic changes and their influence on 
certain current problems, next to the movements of population 
and possible alterations in its character, lastly, of the ten- 
dencies which seem likely to continue to affect the social and 
intellectual life of the nation. 

The most remarkable economic feature of the years that 
have elapsed since the war has been the growth of great for- 
tunes. There is a pa,ssage in the Federalist, wu’itten in 17SS, 
which says, “the private fortunes of the President and Sen- 
ators, as they must all be American citizens, cannot possibly 
be sources of danger.” Even in 1833, Tocqueville was struck 
by the equal distribution of wealth in the United States and 
916 
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the absfHice of capitalists. To-daj'^, however, there are more 
great railliormires, as well as more men with a capital of from 
$500,000 to $2,000,000, in America than in any other country ; 
and before 1950 it may probably contain as many large fortunes 
as will exist in all the countries of Europe put together. Nor 
are these huge accumulations due to custom and the policy of 
the law, which have in England kept property, and c.specially 
landed property, in the hands of a few by the so-callc'd custom 
of primogeniture, whereas in the United States the influence 
of law has tended the other way. An American testator usually 
distributes his wealth among his children, equally. However 
rich he may be, he does not exiiect his daughters to marry rich 
men, but is Just as willing to see them mated to per.son.s sup- 
porting themselves by their owm efforts. And lu- is far more' 
inclined than Europeans are to besto^v large part of his wealth 
upon objects of public utility, instead of using it to found a 
family. In spite of these dispersing forces, great fortime.s 
grow with the growing wealth of the country, and the oppor- 
tunities it offers of amassing enormous piles by bold operations. 
Even an unspeculative business may, if skilfully conducted, 
bring in greater gains than can often be hoped for in Europe, 
because the scale of operations is in America so large that a 
comparatively small percentage of profit may mean a very 
large income. These causes are likely to be permanent ; nor 
can any legislation that is compatible with the rights of prop- 
erty as now understood, do much to restrict them. We may 
therefore expect that the class of very rich men, men so rich 
as to find it difRcult to .spend their income in enjoying life, 
though they may go on employing it in business, will continue 
to increase. 

It may be suggested that the great fortunes of to-day are 
due to tile swift development of the West, so that after a lime 
they will cease to arise in such numbers, while those we now see 
will have been scattered. The development of the West must, 
however, continue at least till the middle of the century ; and 
1, hough tlu! wealthy seldom seek to keep their wealth together 
after their death by elaborate devices, many are the sons of flie 
rich who start with capital enough to give them a great advan- 
tage for further accumulation. There are as yei; compai’atively 
few fiareers to compete with business ; nor is it as easy as in 
Europe to spend a fortune on plea.sure. The idle ricli of Amer- 
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ica, who, though relatively few, are numerous enough to form 
a class in the greatest Atlantic cities, are by no iiKauis tlu' 
most contented class in the country. 

The growth of vast fortunes has helped to create a political j trol)- 
lem, for they become a mark for the invectivi; of tlie more (ex- 
treme sections of the Labour or Socialist parties. But should the 
Collectivist propaganda so far prosper as to iirodiua; iegislalivi' 
attacks upon accumulated wealth, such attacks will be directed 
(at least in the fii’st instance), not against individual rujli men, 
but against incorporated companies, since it is through corpo- 
rations that wealth has made itself obnoxious. Why the power 
of these bodies should have grown so much greater in the United 
States than in Europe, and why they should be more often 
controlled by a small knot of men, are quc'stions too intricat(' 
to be here cliscussed. Companies are in many ways so useful 
that any general diminution of the legal facilitie.s for forming 
them seems improbable; but I eoneeive that tlu-y will Ix' o\'ou 
more genei'ally than hitherto subjectcfl (.o .sptxtiiil luxation ; 
and that their power of taking and using publie frimchis('s 
will be still further restricted. Ib! wlio cou.sider.s tin* iriv'.spon- 
sible nature of the power which three or four men, or ptu-liaps 
one man, can exercise through a great corpora. tion, smili a.s a 
railroad or telegraph company, the injury they can iuflici on 
the public as well as on their competil.or.s, the cynical amhutity 
with which they have often used their wealth to s(!dut‘.e officials 
and legislators from the path of virtue, will find uol.liing mi- 
reasonable in the desire of the American masses to regulate tlio 
management of the corporations and narrow the range of tluni’ 
action. The same remark applies, with (weu mor(' force, (o 
combinations of men not incorporated but acting togetlior, 
the so-called Trusts, i.e. commercial rings or syndicators. The 
next few years or even decades may be Im-geiy occupio'd wllli 
the effort to deal with these phenomena of a (oommoMariid systo'in 
far more highly developed than the world has yet seen orlsewhere. 
The economic advantages of the amalgamation of riulroads and 
the tendency in all departments of trade for loirge concerns to 
alisovb 01' supplant smodl oims, are both so marked that prob- 
knns of this order seem likely to grow even hirgo'r and moror 
urgent than they noAV are. Their solution will domiand, not 
only great legal skill, but great economic wisdom. 

Of the tendency to aggregation there are happily few signs so 
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iur as ralates to agriculture. Almost the <Jnly great landed es- 
tates tire in th(! Far VVe.st, particularly in Caliioniiti, wlure they 
tire a, rtilic from Sptuiish days, together with some ])roii('rtie.s hold 
by land oomiitinios or individual .speculators in the Upper Alissi.s- 
siitpi Slates, ]n'o)H‘]'ties Avhich are being generally sold in small 
farms to inttoming settlers. The census returns of 191)0 timl of 
1910 did no doubt show an increase in the nuinlier of iiersons 
who hire from others the lands they till. While the increase 
in the number of farms cultivated by the owner during the 
decade ending ivith the latter year was only 8,1 per cent, that 
of farms rented for monej" by the cultivator was 9.9 per cent, 
and that of farms rented for a share of tlie products 20.0 iier 
cent. This may, however, be due partly to the growth of 
small negro farms in the South, partly to the disposition of 
many 'Western farmers to retire from active labour wlien old 
age approaches, letting their farms, and living on the rent 
thereof, partly also to the buying up of lands near a “boom 
town” by speculators for a rise. Taking the country as a 
whole, there is iio indication of any serious change to large 
properti(;s.‘ In the South, large plantations are more rare 
than before the, war, and mucli of the cotton crop is raised by 
peasant farmers, as the increase in the number of faims re- 
turned in 1910 proves. It is of course possible that cultivation 
on a large scale may in some regions turn out to be more profit- 
able than that of small freeholders : agriculture as an art may 
be still in its infancy, and science may alter tlie conditions of 
production in this highly inventive country. But at present 
nothing seems to threaten that sy.stem of small proprietors 
tilling the soil they live on which so greatly contributes to the 
happiness and stability of the commonwealth. The motives 
which in Europe induce rich men to buy large estates are hm'o 
wholly wanting, for no one gains either political power or social 
status by becoming a landlord. 

Changes in economic conditions have begun to bring about 
fdningc's in population which will work powerfully on the future 

1 Of 6,.S61,502 forma returned in the census of 1910, 3,948,722 were cultiv.ated 
l)y the owner and 2,354,076 rented by the farmer; and of those owned a littlo 
more than one-third (33.0) would appear to be subject to mortssiRes. Tlie pro- 
portion to the whole number of dwellings not owmed but hired by those wiio live 
in tlioni is, of eoiirse, very ninnh l.-irger, viz. 53.,5 percent for the wliolu country, 
and 74.3 per cent for 100 cities with at loaat 2r),tK)0 inhabitants. 
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of society and politics. One such change has been passing on 
New England during the last twenty years. Its comparatively 
thin and ungenial soil, which has generally hard rock at no 
great depth below the surface, and has been cultivated in many 
places for nigh two hundred years, has been unable to sustain 
the competition of the rich and virgin lands of the West. The 
old race of New England yeomen have accordingly mostly 
sold or abandoned their farms and migrated to the upper val- 
ley of the Mississippi, where they malce the prosperity of the 
North-western States. The lands which they have left vacant 
are frequently occupied by immigrants, sometimes French 
Canadians, but chiefly Irish, with some Poles and other Slavs 
and a few Italians, for comparatively few Germans settle in 
rural New England ; and thus that which was the most purely 
English part of America is now becoming one of the least 
English, since the cities also are full of Irish, .Tews, Slavs, and 
Canadians. In Massachusetts, for instance, the iiersons of 
foreign Irirth were in 1910 31.5 per cent of the population, 
while the foreign born and their children were more than half. 
In Rhode Island the percentages of foreigners arc even liigher. 
It is impossible not to regret the disappearance of a piclurc'sciuely 
primitive society which novelists and e.ssayists have made 
familiar to us, with its delightful mixture of liomely simplicity 
and keen intelligence. Of all the types of ru-stic life which im- 
agination has since the days of Theocritus embellished lor the 
envy or refreshment of the dwellers in cities, this latest typo 
has Ireen to English readers the most real and not the least 
attractive. It has now almost entirely passed away ; nor will 
the life of the robust sons of the Puritans in the North-western 
prairies, vast and bare and new, reproduce the idyllic, quality 
of their old surroundings. But the Irish squatters on the for- 
saken farms rear their children under better conditions than 
do those either of the American cities or of the island of their 
birth, and they are replenishing New England with a vigorous 
stock. 

Another change is now beginning to be seen, for immigration is 
already turning from the N ortlwwest towards the Southern region, 
the far greater piirt of which has remained until now undeveloped. 
Western North Carolina, Northern Georgia ami Alabama, and 
Eastern Tennessee possess enormous mineral depo.sits, only a few 
of which have yet begun to be worked. There are also splendid 
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forests ; there is in many places, as for instance in the vast 
swamp regions of Florida, a soil believed to be fertile, much of 
it not yet brought under cultivation ; while the climate is not, 
except in a very few low maritime tracts, too hot for white labour. 
As the vacant spaces of the West are ceasing to be able to re- 
ceive the continued influx of settlers, even with the room which 
lias been made by the migration of farmers into the Western 
provinces of Canada, these Southern regions will more and 
more attract settlers from the Northern and Western States, 
and these will carry with them habits and ideas which may 
further quicken the progress of the South, and bring her into 
a more perfect harmony with the rest of the country. 

The mention of the South raises a group of questions, bear- 
ing on the future of the Negro and the relation she will sustain 
to the whites, which need not be discussed here, as they have 
been dealt with in preceding chapters (Chapters XCIII. to 
XCV.). The alarm which the growth of the coloured peo- 
ple formerly excited was allayed by the census of 1890, wliich 
sliowod that they increase more slowly than the whites, even 
in the South, and form a constantly diminishing proportion 
of tlie total population of the country. The negro is doubt- 
less a heavy burden for American civilization to carry. No 
problems seem likely so long to confront the nation, and so 
severely to tax the national character on its moral side, as 
those which his presence raises. Much patience will be needed, 
and much sympathy. The negroes, however, are necessary to 
the South, which has not enough white workers ; and their la- 
bour is helpful not only to the agriculturist but also to the 
mine-owners and iron-masters of the mining regions I have just 
referred to. Their progress since emancipation has been more 
rapid than those who saw them in slavery expected, for no 
section has relapsed into sloth and serai-barbarism, while in 
many districts there has been a steady rise in education, in 
intelligence, in thrift, and in the habit of sustained industry. 
The relation of the two races, though it presents some painful 
features, is not, on the whole, one of hostility, and contains 
no pre.sent elements of political danger. Though the great 
majority of the negroes are now excluded from the exercise of 
tlic suffrage, their condition is not the same as though that 
gift had never been bestowed, for the fact that the negro is 
legally a citizen has raised both the white's view of him and 
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his own view of himself. Thoughtful observers in the South 
seem to feel little anxiety, and expect that for inauy years (o 
come the negroes, naturally a good-naturcul and (aisy-going 
race, will be content with the position of an inferior caste, 
doing the humbler kinds of work, but gradually permeated by 
American habits and ideas, and sending up into the wallcs of 
commercial and professional life a slowdy increasing iLumljer of 
its most capable members. It might be thought that this 
elevating process would be accelerated by the sympathy of 
the coloured people at the North, who, as they enjoy greater 
educational opportunities, might be expected to advance more 
quickly. But the negro race increases comparatively slowly to 
the north of latitude 40°, and does not make sufficient progress in 
wealth and influence to be able to help its Southern members.^ 

Two other questions relating to changes in population must 
be adverted to before we leave this part of the subject. There 
are Europeans who hold — and in this physiologically-minded 
age it is natural that men should hold — that the evolution of 
a distinctively American type of. character and manners inu.st 
be still distant, because the heterogeneous elements of the 
population (in which the proportion of Englisli blood is far 
smaller now than it was in 1850) must take a long time to he- 
oome mixed and assimilated. This is a plausible view ; yo;t I 
doubt whether differences of blood have the importance which 
it assumes. What strikes the traveller, and what the Ameri- 
cans themselves delight to point out, is the amazing solvent 
power which American institutions, habits, and ideas exorcise 
upon newcomers of all races. The childi’en of Irishmen, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians are certainly far more like native 
Americans than the current views of heredity would have led 
us to expect ; nor is it without interest to observe that Nature 
has here repeated on (he Western continent that process of mix- 
ing Celtic with Germanic and Norse blood which she began in 
Britain more than a thousand years ago. The ratio borne by 
the Celtic elements in the population of Great Britain (i.o. the 
Piets and Gaels of Northern Britain and those of the Cymry 
of Middle and Western Britain who survived the onslaught of 
the Angles and Saxons in the fifth and sixth centuries) to the 

^ In 1790 the coloured people were 19.3 per cent of the total population of the 
United States, and in 1880 only 13.1. In 1900 the percentage had sunk to 11.0, 
in 1910 to 10.7, and is stdl on the decrease. 
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Teutonic (Low German and Norse) elements in that population 
as it stood in the seventeenth century, when England began to 
colonize North America, may probably be a ratio not much smal- 
ler than that which the Irish imniigrant.s to America bear to the 
German immigrants : so that the relative proportions of Celtic 
and Teutonic blood, as these proportions may l)e taken to have 
existed in the Americans of a hundred years ago, have not been 
greatly altered by Irish and the German immigration,' 

On the whole, we may conclude that the intellectual and moral 
atmosphere into which the settlers from Europe come has more 
power to assimilate them than their race qualities have power 
to change it ; and that the future of America will be less affected 
by this influx of new blood, even Italian and Slavonic Idood, 
than any one who has not studied the facts on the spot can 
realize. The influence of European immigration is so far to 
be tra(!ed, not in any tinging of the national character, but 
economically in the amazingly swift growth of the agricul- 
tural West, and politically in the unfortunate results it has 
had upon the public life of cities, in the outijreaks of savage 
violeiute which may be traced to it, particularly in the mining 
districts, and in the severe strain it has put on universal suffrage. 
Another possible source of evil has caused disquiet. The 
most c(juspicuous evidence of American pro.sperity has been 
hitherto seen in the high standard of living to which the native 
working classes of the North have risen, in the abundance of their 
food and the quality of their clothing, in the neatness and com- 
fort of their homes, in the decent orderliness of their lives, and 
the fondness for reading of their women, The Irish and Ger- 
man sc'.t tlers of last century, though at first behind the native 
Americans in all the,se respects, have now risen to their level and, 
except in a few of the larger cities, have adopted American 
standards of (iomfort. Will the same thing hai>pen with the 
new swarms of European hnmigrants who have been drawn 
from their homes in the eastern parts of Central Europe by 

' The analogy may be carried one step farther by observing that the Scan- 
dinavians who now settle in the North-western States, as they have come to 
America later than Celts or Germans, so also have come in a proportion to Celts 
and Germans corresponding to that borne to the previous inhabitants of Britain 
b.v the Danes and Norwegians who poured their vigorous blood into the veins 
of the English race from the ninth century onwards. The larger and more ob- 
scure que.stion of the influenoe of Slavonic, Jewish and Italian immigrants has 
been dealt with in Chapter XCII. 
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the constant cheapening of ocean transit and by that more 
thorough drainage, so to speak, of the inland regions of Europe 
which is due to the extension of railways 

Some have feared that possibly these immigrants, coming 
from a lower stratum of civilization than the German immi- 
grants of the past, and, since they speak foreign tougm's, less 
quickly amenable to American influences than are the Irish, 
retain their own low standard of decency and comfort, and 
menace the continuance among the white work people of Lind, 
far higher standard which has hitherto prevailed. J3ut expe- 
rience has hitherto shown that these latest comers, though 
they live far more roughly than native Americans, soon cease 
to be content with lower wages, so if they do depress the 
average of decent living, it will not be through underbidding 
the older inhabitants. 

The intrusion of new inauspicious elements is not the only 
change in the population which may cause anxiety. For many 
years past there has been an indraught of people from the 
rural districts to the cities. More than one-third of tlie 
whole population is now, it is estimated, to be found in cities 
with a population exceeding 8000, and the transfer of people 
from H' rural to an urban life goes on all the faster because it 
is due not merely to economic causes, such as operate all the 
world over, and to the spirit of cntei-prisc which is strong in 
the American youth, but also to the dist.asto wl'icli the average 
native American, a more sociable and amusomont-loving l)(-iug 
than the English or German pea.sant, fc(>Is for the i.solation (A farm 
life and the monotony of farm labour.''* Evom in 1844 R. W. 
Emerson wrote: “'rhe cities drain the coind.ry of tlui best 
part of its population, tbc flower of the youth of botli sexes 
goes into the towns, and tire country is cultivated by a iruieli 
inferior class.” Since then the Western forests have been felled 

* The large.st poreRiitagos of increase of foreign population, whore atisolntcs 
numbers were signifieant, were, in the decade of 1900-10 the followinp; : Persons 
born in HuiiK.ary 240.1 per cent, in Russia 177.4 per cent, in Italy J77,.5 per cent, 
in Austria 139.2 per cent. In the preneding decade tliese perciuitaKcs liad liecsu 
1.3,3, 132, lfi.5, and 124 rospeetivelj'. 

, = There is sometimes a scarcity of labour on farms in the Eastern Htates, 

while the cities arc crowded with men out of worlc. 

The percentage of urban to total population, which in 1790 wa.s 3.35, wa.s, in 
1890, 29.12, in 1900, 33.1, and in 1910 40.3. In the New England and Middle 
Atlantic State.s it wn.s 83.3 and 71 per cent, respectively, of the population. Tire 
increase in these States was chiefly in Massachusetts,. New Jorse.y, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and a part was of course due to the large inerea.se of immigration into 
New York Gity. 
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and the Western prairies brought under the plough by Ihe stal- 
wart sous of New England and New York. But now again, anrl 
in the West hardly less than in the East, the complaint goes 
up that native American men and women long for a city life, 
and gladly leave tillage to the newcomers from Germany and 
Scandinavia. To make rural life more attractive and so (iheck 
the inflow to the cities, is one of the cliief tasks of .\mciicaii 
statesmanship to-day. Fortunately, the introduction of the 
telephone, of electric car lines traversing the rural districts, of 
automobiles, and of a delivery of letters over the country inv all 
tending to reduce the loneliness and isolation which have made 
country life distasteful. 

Whether a city-bred population rvill have the phy.sical vigour 
which the native rural population ha.s shown — a population 
which in some of the Western States strikes one as perhaps more 
vigorous than any Europe can point to — is at least doubtful, 
for though American cities have sanitary advantages greater 
than those of most towns in Europe, the stress and strain of their 
city life is more exhausting. And it need scarcely’ bo added that 
in the oldest and most highly civilized districts of the couiitry, 
and among the wealtliier or more refined classes of the people, 
the natural increase of population is much smaller than it is 
among the poorer and the ruder. 

We have been wont to tliinic of the principle of natural selec- 
tion as that which makes for the irrogress of the race in man- 
kind, as it has done in. the other families of animated creatures. 
But in the most advanced communities this principle is apt to 
he reversed, and the section of the population which tends to 
propagate itself most largely is that very section which is least 
fitted to raise, or even to sustain, the intellectual and moral 
level, as well as the level of physical excellence, already attained, 
klarriagos are later and families smaller among the best nurtured 
and most cultivated class than they are among the uneducated 
and improvident ; more children are born to the pliy.si(;ally weak 
•and morally untrained than to those among tlie rich whose 
natural gifts would in ages of violence, when mcji and families 
survived by physical and mental strength, have enabled them 
to prevail in the struggle for existence. Thus a force which 
once worked powerfully for the improvement of a national 
stock has now been turned the other way, and makes for a decline 
in the average capacities wherewith each man is born into the 
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world. So in New England and the Eastern States generally, 
though there are a few families, historic by the number of eminent 
names they have produced, which still flourish and count their 
cousinhood by hundreds, it is nevertheless tj-ue that the original 
English stock, if it maintains its numbers (which seems in some 
parts of the country to be doubtful), grows less swiftly than 
do the immigrant stocks, and far less swiftly than it did a 
century ago.^ Yet here also that assimilative power of which 
I have spoken comes to the help of the nation. Those who 
rise from the less cultivated classes, whether of native or 
foreign extraction, are breathed upon by the spirit of the 
country; they absorb its culture and carry on its traditions; 
and they do so all the more readily because the pervading 
sense of equality makes a man’s entrance into a class higher 
than that wherein ho was born depend solely on his personal 
qualities. 

European readers may ask whether the swift growth not only 
of wealth but of great fortunes in the United States will not end 
in creating an aristocracy of rich families, and therewith a new 
structure of society. I see no ground for expecting this, not 
merely because the wealthiest class passas down by impercep- 
tible gradations of fortune to a working class far better off 
than the working classes of Europe, but also because the faith 
in equality and the love of equality are too deeply implanted 
in every American breast to be rooted out by any economic 
changes. Thej' are the strongest beliefs and passions of tlie 
people. They make no small part of the people’s daily happi- 
ness ; and I can more easily imagine the United States turned 
into a monarchj' on the one hand or a group of petty republics 
on the other than the aristocratic ideas and habits of Germany 
established on American soil. Social exclusiveness there may be, 
— signs of it are already discernible, — but visible and overt 
recognitions of differences of rank, whether in the use of hered- 

1 General F. A. Walker gave the rate of increase of the native whites gcuierally 
in the United States at 31.25 per cent in the decade 1870-80, but that of native 
whites horn of native parents at 2S per cent. The Thirteenth Census, 1910, 
gives the rate of increase in the yeans 1900-10 as 20,8 per cent of native whites, 
and of native whites born of native parents as 20.9 per cent. The avcu’age size 
of the family decreased in 1870-80 from 5.09 person.^ to 5.04. In 1900 it had 
further fallen to 4.7 and in 1910 to 4.6 and in some of the States wliere the popu- 
lation is most largely native born it was still lower, e.ff. Maine (4.20), New Hamp- 
shire (4,20), Indiana (4.20), wlioreas in the South it was comparatively high, e.p. 
West Virginia (4. 90), Texas (4.9). North Carolina (5.00). 
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itary titles, (jr in the possession by one class of s])ccial privileges, 
or in the habit of deference by one class to anothc!-, would imply 
a revolution in national ideas, and a change in whai may be 
ciilled tlic! chemical composition of the national mind, which is 
of all things the least likely to arrive. 

I have left to the last the most difficult problem which a 
meditation on the future of American society raises. From 
those first days of the Republic in which its people realized that 
they were Americans and no longer merely English colonists, 
it has been a question of the keenest interest for them, as it is 
now for the world, when and how and in what form they would 
develop a distinctively new and truly national type of character 
and genius. In 1844 Emerson said, addre.ssing those who had 
lately seen the coincidence of two fateful phenomena — the 
extension of railways into the West and the establishment of 
lines of swift ocean steamers to Europe — 

“We in the Atlantic State."! by position liavo been eominoroial and 
have imbiljed easily a European culture. Luckily for us, now that steam 
has narrowed the Atlantic to a strait, the nervous rocky West is intrud- 
ing a new and continental element into the national mind, and we shall 
yet have an American genius. We cannot look on the freedom of this 
country in connection with its youth without a presentiment that here 
shall laws and in.stitutions exist on some scale of proportion to the 
majesty of nature. To men legislating for the area between the two 
oceans, betwixt the snows and the tropie.s-, somewhat of the gravity of 
nature will infuse itself into the code.” 

Since these words were .spoken, many events have intervened 
i;o delay that full expression of the national gifts in letters and 
arts, as well as in institutions, by which a modern people must 
reveal the peculiar nature of its genius. Emerson would doubt- 
less have admitted in 1874 that the We.st had contributed less 
of a “new and continental element” than he expected, and that 
the majesty of nature had not yet filled Congres.s with itsinspira- 
tion. Probably another generation must aris(b less preoccupied 
with the task of material development than the three last have 
b(;en, before this expression can be looked for. Europe, which 
used to as.sum(? in its contemptuous way that neither art.s nor 
letters could be expected from commercial America — as C lhaiics 
Lamb said that the whole Atlantic coast figured itself to him 
as one long counter spread with wai'cs — Europe has now fallen 
into the opposite error of expecting the development of arts and 
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letters to keep pace with and be immediately worthy of the 
material greatness of tlnj country. And the Americans them- 
selves have perhaps, if a stranger may be pardoned the remark, 
erred in supposing that they made, either in the days of tin* first 
settlements or in those when they won their independence, an 
entirely new departure, and that their new environment and 
their democratic institutions rendered them more completely 
a new people than the children of England, continuing to speak 
the English tongue and to bo influenced by European literature, 
could ill truth have been expected to become. As Protestants 
have been apt to forget the traditions of the medieval Church 
and to renounce the glories of St. Anselm and St. Bernard and 
Dante, so the Americans of 1850 — for this is a mistake which 
they have now outgrown — sought to think of themselves as 
superior in all regards to the aristocratic society from which they 
had severed themselves, and looked for an elevation in their 
character and an originality in their literature which neither 
the amplitude of their freedom nor the new conditions of their 
life could at once produce in the members of £in ancient people. 

What will be either the form or the spirit of transatlantic 
literature and thought when they have fully ripened is a ques- 
tion on which I do not attempt to speculate, for the forces that 
shape literature and thought are the subtlest the historian has 
to deal with. I return to the humbler task of pointing to causes 
whose already apparent power is producing a society such as 
has never yet been seen in Europe. Nowhere in the world is 
there growing up such a vast multitude of intelligent, cultivated, 
and curious readers. It is true that of the whole population 
a vast majority of the men read little but newspapers, and many 
of the women little but fiction. Yet there i-emains a number to 
bo counted by millions who enjoy and are moved by the higher 
products of thought and imagination ; and it must be that as 
this number continues to grow, each generation rising somewhat 
above the level of its predecessors, history and science, azirl even 
poetry, will exert a power such as they have never yet exerted 
over the masses of any country. And the masses of America 
seem likely to constitute one-half of civilized mankind. There 
are those now li'iung who may see before they die three hundred 
millions of men chvelling between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
obeying the same government, speaking the same tongue, read- 
ing the same books. A civilized society like this is so much vaster 
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ttuiu uny which history knows of, that we can scarcely figure to 
oiu'selv<^s what its character will be, nor bow the sense of its 
immensity will tell upon those who address it. The range of 
a writer’s power 'vvill be such as no writers have ever yet pos- 
sessed ; and the responsibility w’-hieh goes hand in hand with 
the jirivilege of moving so great a multitude will devolve upon 
tlie iiiijdccrs and poets of England hardly less than upon those 
of America. • 

The .same progress which may he expected in the enjoyment 
of literature and in its influence may be no less ex-pected in the 
other elcmeat.s of what v'e call civilization. Mamier.s are becom- 
ing in America more generally polished, life more orderly, equal- 
ity between the sexes more complete, the refined pleasures more 
easily accessible than they have ever yet been among the masses 
of any people. And this civilizatioir attains a unity and harmony 
which makes each part of the nation understand the other parts 
more perfectly, and enables an intellectual impulse to be propa- 
gated in swifter waves of light than has been the ease among the 
far smaller and more ancient states of Europe. 

While tins unity and harmony .strengthen the cohe.sioii of the 
Republic, while this diffused cultivation may be expected to 
overcome the economic dangers that threaten it, they are not 
wholly favourable to intellectual creation, or to the variety and 
interest of life. I will try to explain my meaning by describing 
the impression which stamps itself on the mind of the .stranger 
who travels westward by railway from New York to Oregon. 
In Ohio he sees communities which a century ago were clusters 
f log-huts among forests, and which are now cities better sup- 
plied with all the appliances of refined and even luxurious life 
than were rhiladelifiiia and New Y'ork in tho.se days. In Illinois 
he soe.s communities wliich were in 1848 what Ohio wu.s in 1805. 
In the newer States of Wyoming and Washington he see.s settle- 
mcMits not long ennu-ged from a rudeness like that of primitive 
Ohio or Illinois, and reflects that such as Ohio is now, su(.di as 
Illinois is fast becoming, such in a few years more will Wyoming 
and Washington have become, the jrrocess of development mov- 
ing, liy the help of science, with an always accelerated speed. 
“If I return this way twenty yeans hence,” he thinks, ‘‘T shall 
see, except in some few' tracts which nature has eonderaued to 
sterility, nothing but civilization, a highly developed form of 
civilization, stretching from the one ocean to the other; the 
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busy, eager, well-ordered life of the Hudson will be the life of 
those who dwell on the banks of the Yellowstone, or who look 
up to the snows of Mount Shasta fi-om the valleys of California.” 
The Far West has hitherto been to Americans of the Atlantic 
States the land of freedom and adventure and mystery, the land 
whose forests and prairies, with trappers pursuing the wild 
creatures, and Indians threading in their canoes the maze of 
lakes, have touched their imagination and supplied a background 
of romance to the prosaic conditions which surround their own 
lives. All this is fast vanishing ; and as the world has by slow 
steps lost all its mystery since the voyage of Columbus, so 
America will from end to end be to the Americans even as Eng- 
land is to the English. What new background of romance will 
be discovered ? Where will the American imagination of the 
future seek its materials when it desires to escape from dramas 
of domestic life ? Where, will bold spirits find a field in which to 
relieve their energies when the Western world of adventure is 
no more ? As in our globe so in the North American continent, 
tliere will be something to regret when all is knowir and the 
waters of civilization have covered the tops of the highest 
mountains. 

He who turns away from a survey of the government and 
society of the United States and tries to estimate the place 
they hold in the history of the world’s progress cannot repress 
a slight sense of disappointment when he compares what he 
has observed and studied with that which idealists have hoped 
for, and Americans have desired to establish. “I have seen,” 
he says, “the latest experiment which mankind have tried, 
and the last which they can ever hope to try under equally 
favouring conditions. A. race of unequalled energy and un- 
surpassecl variety of gifts, a race apt for conquest and for the 
arts of peace, which has covered the world with the trium}:)hs 
of its sword, and planted its laws in a hundred islands of the 
sea, sent the choicest of its children to a new land, rich with 
the bounties of nature, bidding them increase and multiply, 
with no enemies to fear from Europe, and few of those evils to 
eradicate which Europe inherits from its feudal pa.st. Tlusy 
have multiplied till the sapling of two centuries ago ovnu'iop.s 
the parent truidt ; they have drawn from their continent a 
wealth whi(;h no one dreamed of, they have kept tlannselves 
aloof from Old World strife, and have no foe in the world to 
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fear ; they have destroyed, after a tremendous struggle, the one 
root of evil which the mother country in an unhappy hour 
planted among them. And yet the government and insti- 
tutions, as well as the industrial civilization of America, are 
far removed from that ideal commonwealth which European 
philosophers imagined, and Americans expected to create.” 
The feeling expressed in these w'ords, so often heard from 
European travellers, is natural to a European, who is struck 
1 ) 3 ^ the absence from America of many of those .springs of trouble 
to which he has been wont to ascribe the ills of Europe. But 
it is onl 3 '| the utterance of the ever-fresh surprise of mankind 
at the discovery of their own weaknesses and shortcomings. 
Why should either philosophers in Europe, or practical men 
in America have expected human nature to change when it 
crossed the ocean ? when history could have told them of man.}’’ 
ideals not less high and hopes not less confident than those 
that were formed for America which have been .swallo'wed up 
in night. The vision of a golden age has often shimmered 
far off before the mind of men wlien they have passed through 
some great crisis, or climbed to some specular mount of faith, 
as before the traveller when he has reached the highest pas- 
tures of the Jura, the line of Alpine snows stands up and glitters 
with celestial light. Such a vision seen by heathen antiquity 
still (jharms us in that famous poem of Virgil’s which was long 
believed to embody an inspired prophecy. Such another re- 
joiced the souls of pious men in the days of Constantine, when 
the Christian Church, triumphant over her enemies, seemed 
about to realize the kingdom of heaven upon earth. Such a 
one reappeared to the religious reformers of the sixteenth 
century, who conceived that when they had purged Chris- 
tianity of its corrupt accretions, the world would be again filled 
with the glory of God, and men order their lives according to 
His law. And such a vision transported men near the end 
of the eighteenth century, when it was not unnaturally be- 
lieved that in breaking the fetters by which religious and sec- 
ular tyranny had bound the souls and bodies of men, and in 
proclaiming the principle that government sprang from the 
consent of all, and must be directed to their good, enough had 
been done to enable the natural virtues to secure the peace and 
happiness of nations. Since 1789 many things have happened, 
and men have become less inclined to set their hopes upon 
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political reforms. Those who still expect a general amelio- 
ration of the world from sudden changes look to an industrial 
and not a political revolution, or seek in their im])iitieuc(! lo 
destroy all that now exists, fancying that from chaos somcv 
thing better may emerge. In Europe, wliosc^ thinkers have 
seldom been in a less cheerful mood than thc'y ai'(' lo-day, 
there are many who seem to have lost the old faith in in-ogri'ss ; 
many who feel when they recall the experi(Mic,es of tlu' long 
pilgrimage of manldnd, that the mountains which slam! so 
beautiful in the blue of the distance, touched here by flashes 
of sunlight and there by shadows of the clouds, will when one 
comes to traverse them be no Delectable Mountains, but 
scarred by storms and seamed by torrents, with wastes of stone 
above, and marshes stagnating in the valleys. Yet there are 
others whose review of that pilgrimage convinces them that 
though the ascent of man may be slc)W it is also sure ; that if 
we compare each age with those which preceded it we iiud 
that the ground which seems for a time to have boon loal is 
ultimately recovered, we see human na.ture growing gradually 
more refined, institutions better fitted to secure jusliee, the 
opportunities and capacities for happiness larger and more 
varied, so that the error of those who formed ideals never yet 
attained lay only in their forgetting how much time and effort 
and patience under repeated disappointment must go to that 
attainment. 

This less sombi-e type of thought is more common in the 
United States than in Europe, for the people not only fet'l in 
their veins the pulse of youthful strength, luit rememlxn' the 
magnitmh^ of the evils they have vanquished, and at-e lliaf, 
they have already achieved many things whicli the Old World 
has longed for in vain. And by so much as the people of the 
United States are more hopeful, by that much are they more 
healthy. They do not, like their forefathers, expect to attain 
their ideals either easily or soon ; but they say that tliny will 
continue to strive towards them, and they .say it with a note, 
of confidence in the Amice which I’ings in tlu; ear of the Euro- 
pean vi.sitor, and fills him with something of their own sanguine 
spirit. America has still a long vista of years stretching before 
her in Avhich she Avill enjoy conditions far more auspicious 
than any European country can count upon. And that Amer- 
ica marks the highest level, not only of material Avell-beiirg, 
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l3ut of intelligence and happiness, which tlu'. rac< 
tained, will be the judgment of those wlio loot 
lavoured few for w^hose benefit the world seem.w 
have framed its institntions, but at the whole 
people. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTEE LXI 

EXPLANATION (bt MH. G. BRADFORD) OF THE NOMINATING MACHINERY 
AND ITS PROCEDURE IN THE STATE- OP MASSACHUSETTS ^ 

1. By an. Act of tlie Alassaelinsetts legislatui’e of 1900, the whole elee- 
tive organization of the City of Boston was olianged. Tbo two branehes 
of twelve aldermen elected at large and soventy-flve couneilmon elected by 
wards and precincts, as well as the system of ward iirimarios and ward and 
city committees, were abolished. In place of a mayor elected for two 
years, lie was to be elected for four years, .subject to recall at the end 
of two years by not less than a majority of all the voters in the city. 
The now city council was to consist of nine members elected at large 
for three years, renewable by three member.s elected in each year. 

The sweeping- character of the change may be best de.seril)ed by two 
Sections of the now Act : — 

Section .52. No primary election or caucus for municipal ofSces 
shall be held hereafter in the city of Boston, and all laws relating to 
primary elecstions and caucuses for such offices in said city are hereby 
repealed. 

Section 53. Any male qualified registered voter in said eit^’ may be 
nominated for any municipal elective office in said city, and his name 
as such candidate shah, be printed on the official ballot to be used at 
the municipal election ; provided, that at or before five o’clock p.m. of 
the twenty-fifth day iirior to such election nomination papers prepared 
and issued by the election commissioners, signed in person by at least 
five thousand registered voters in said cits’- qualified to vote for such 
candidate at said election, shall be filed with said election commis- 
sioners, and the signatimes on the .same to the number required to make 
a nomination are subsequently certified by the election commissioners 
as hereinafter provided. 

The Act is mandatory in Boston, and its acceptance optional with 
other cities and towns of which thirteen have thus far been reported as 
voting in favor of it. 

2. — ■ The county is much less important in New England 
than in any other part of the country. There are to be chosen, how- 
ever, county commissioners (throe in number, one retiring each ypar, 
having charge of roads, jails, houses of eorreetion, registry of deeds, 

I In Mr. Rrailford, who died since he revised this note (in 1910) Magsa- 
nhusetts lost a singularly thoughtful and pubiic-spirited citizen, 
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and, in pari; of the courts), county treasurer, registrar of deeds, regis- 
Irar of prohii.te, and sheriff. These candidates are noininai.ed by party 
conventions of the county, called by a committee elected by the last 
county convention. The delegates are selected by ward and town 
])riinarios at the same time with other delegates. 

;). iS'hhc. — First us to representatives to State legislature, 240 in 
number. The State is districted as nearly as may bo in proportion 1,0 
population. If a ward of a city, or a single town, is ontitl(:)d to a, rejire-. 
!Jcntat,iv(', fho party c.andidate is nominated in the priiniiry, iiml must 
be by the Constitution (of the State) a resident in the district, if two 
or more towns, or two or more wards send a representative in common, 
the candidate is nominated in cities by a joint caucus of tlio wards in- 
terested called by the ward and city committee, and in towns by a coJi- 
vention called by a committee elected by the previous conventioji. 
The tendency in such eases is that each of these towns or wards shall 
have the privilege of making nomination in turn of one of its residents. 

As regards senators the State is divided into forty districts. The 
district convention to nominate candidates is called hy a committee 
elected by the preceding convention, and consists of delegates elected 
by ward and town primaries at the .same time with those for tState, 
county, and councillor conventions. Each senatorial district conven- 
tion elects one member of the State central eommiltoo, and, aiiunig 
the Democrats, fifteen momhors at largo are added to (his central 
committee by the last preceding State convention. 

The oonventioii for nominating niemliors of the governor's eouncil 
(eight in number) also appoints a coimnittee to call the ne.vt conven- 
tion. 

: The State convention consists of delegates from ward and town 
primaries in proportion to their iiarty votes at last eleotioms, and 
is .summoned by the Stale central committee, cdn.sisting of forty mem- 
bers, elected in October by senatorial convention, and taldug office 
on 1st January. The State committee organizes by c.hoico of chaii’- 
man, secretary, treasurer, and executive committee, who oversee the 
whole State campaign. The State convention nominates the party 
candidates for governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer, auditor, attomey-gonoral. 

; 4. NaHonal. First, representatives to Congress. Massachusetts 
is now (1910) outitlod to fourteen, and is divided into fourteen districts. 
The convention in each district to nominate party candidates is called 
every two years by a coimnittee elected by the last convention. The 
delegates from wards and primaries are elected at the same time with 
the other delegates. As United States senators are chosen hy the 
State logisIatui'GS, no nominating convention is needed, though it lias 
been suggested that the nominations might with advantage bo made 
ill the State convention, and bo morally binding on tiio jiarty in the 
legislature. Next are to be chosen, every four years, ddogat.es tot lie 
National convention, — that is, under present party customs, two 
for each seiiiilor ami representative of tlio State in Congress. For 
Massachusetts, therefore, at the present time, thirty-two. The delegates 
correspoiidiug to the representative districts are nominal ed l).y a con- 
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veution in each district, called in the spring by tbc same mmmitloc 
which calls the congressional represent, -iti vc nominating coii\’entioii 
in. the autnmn. The delegates corresponding to sonntors are l-llosl^ll 
at a general convention in the spring, eallod by tlio State ceiUrnl emn- 
mittee from wards and primaries, as always ; and the thirty-two delegates 
at the meeting of the National convontion choose tho State mcmliers 
of tlie National committee. 

Tim National convention for nominating party candidatos for I’rosi- 
dent, called by a National coinmittoo, clectod oiio member liy (Im dele- 
gates of each State at the last National convontion. The National 
convontion (and this is true in general of all con ventions) may make 
rules for its own procedure and oloctioii — as, for e.siample, t hat all Sta to 
delegates shall be chosen at large instead of by districts. At tho Na- 
tional cou'V'ontioiis, especially of the Tfopublicans, comjjhiint has lipon 
frequently made, as in the case of city coinmittecs, that parts of tlio 
country in which there are very few ineinhers of tho party have yet an 
undue share of representation in the convenlions; hut no snocessful 
plan has yet been devised for ovorcoining tlio diiliculty. Tlio National 
committee manage the parly campaign, sending money and speaker, s 
to the weaker States, is.suo documents, collect subscriptions, and dis- 
pense general advice. 


NOTE TO CHAPT.ER XC 

ME.MAIIHS nv MU, DENI.S KEAUNEY ON “ KEABNEVtSM IN C.ALIFORNIA” 

After the appearanoe of the first edition of this book 1 received a 
letter from Air. Denis Keiimey, taking e.Yception to some of tlie state- 
ments (iontained in tho chapter entitled “Kearueyism in Oaiifornia.” 
This letter is unfortunately too long to be inserted as a whole ; and it 
does not seem to me seriously to aflfect the tenor of the siatemeats 
(iontained in that eliaplov, ivhieh my Californian informants, on whom 
1 can roly, declare to bo quite correct. I have, however, in a few 
passages slightly modiliod the text of the former edition ; and I give 
here such extracts from Mr. Kearney’s letter as seem sufficient to let 
his view of Ins own conduct be fairly and fully set fortli. As lie ro- 
siiouded to my invitation to state his case, imuio in reply to ids Idler 
of ronionstrance, i am anxious tliat all the .justice 1 can do him should 
be done.! 

Pago 431. — “In September, 1.S77, iminodiatoly after the general 
Stat.o, nmuicipal, and congressional elo(.itions, I callo(l a meeting of 
working men and otliers to discuss publicly the pr()priel.y ol' inu'ma- 
ucmtly organ izing for tho purpose of lioldiug the polili(.‘ians up to Ui(i 
pledges made to the people ijcforo election. ... I made iq) iri.Y mind 
tha.t if our civilization — California civilization — wa.s to contiiuio, 
(thinoso immigration must be stoppcjd, and 1 saw in the people the 
])ower t.o (Md'orce thaii ‘must.’ .Hence the mooting, ’rids imjcting 
resolved itself into a permanent organization, and ‘rcsoluted’ in. favour 

^ Mr. Kearney di(id in 1907 (note to Edition of 1910). 
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of a ‘red-hot’ agitation. I was, in spite of my earnest protests, elected 
I’resideut of this now organisation,, with instruetions rro.m tlio inuotiiig 
to ‘push the organization’ throughout the city and State without 
delay. Our aim was to press Congress to tako jiotiou against iJio 
Chinese at its iie.xt sitting. . . . 

Page 4:12. — “'I'niG I am not one of the literati, that .is to say, a, pi-o- 
fossor of degrees and master of languages, altliough 1 ean speak inoru 
Idian one. For more than thirty years I have been a groat rt'ad(;r and 
close stndont of men and ineasurea. No Clmmidu reporter over wrote 
or dressed up a speech for me. They did the vovorso ; alwai.y.s made il; a. 
point to garlile and misrepresent. It was only when tlio Chroniclr saw 
where it could make a hit that it spread out a speech. 'I’o illustrate, if 
1 attacked a monopoly whose rottomiess the Chronicle shielded for 
money, it thou woukl garble and. iui.srepresent that speech ; but if I 
attacked an institution tlio Chronicle wanted to blaclanail, the speech 
would lie given in full once or twice, or they would Iceop it up until 
‘seen.’" 

Page 433. — (Meeting on Nob Hill.) 

‘‘I did not use any such language as is imputed to me. Nob Hill is 
the oentre of the Sixth Ward, and I adveidusod foi- the n eetiiig there 
to organize the Sixth Ward Club, Wo had bonfi vs at all our meetings 
so as to direct the people whoro to go. . . . No sucdi coiislruclion could 
have lieon put upon the language used in my spoecli of lliai evening 
The police authorities had shorthand lejiorlors spivially di'tailed lo 
take down my spceche.s verbatim. ... I was mil arrested on aecounl of 
the Nob Hill meeting. I cannot now tell withont looking up the matlor 
how many times I was arrested. At last the authorities, Ihidiii >• their 
efforts to break up tlie movement, of no avail, decided to proclaim the 
hieetings d la Balfour in Ireland. 

Page 435. — “Shortly after the election of the delegates I made a 
tour of the United States, speaking everywhere to immense audiences 
and urging that they petition Congress to atop Chinese immigration. . . . 
My trip was a brilliant success. In less than a j’-ear I had succeeded 
in lifting the Chinese from a local to a great national question. 'Phis 
also disputes the statement that my trip East was a failure.” 

Page 441. — (“Since 1880 he has played no part in Californian poli- 
tics.’’) 

“ This is true to this extent. I stoiiped agitating after having .shown 
the people tlieir immense power, and how it could be used. Tlu' 
Chinese question was also in a fair way of being solved. The plains of 
this State wore strewn with tlio festering careasst's of piildicrolilKU's. 
I was poor, witli a helpless family, and I went to work to provide, for 
their comfort. Common sense would suggest that if I sought office, 
or the omohiuLiiiits of office, [ could easily have formed combinations 
to be elected either governor of my State or United States senator.” 

Page 431) (“hoodlums and other ragamuffins who formed the first 
Sand Lot meetings.”) 

“It was only wiien the city authorities, who while jiorsGcuting us, 
either hired all of the halls or frighteued their owners or lessees into not 
allovvdng uk to hire them, that we were driven to the Sand Lots. At 
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these earl3f meetings we sometimes had to raise from ij.'iOO lo SlOOO to 
(iM.rry on tlie iiftitatioii inside and outside the courts. If, then, tlie 
andieunes wore eoiniiosod of hoodlums and ragamuffins, how could we 
Jiavo I'iiisod so much money at a single meeting i"’ 

Pago 4-l.(). “ I also dispute some of the statements therein. All 
of the bills of the first session of the Legislature under the new Pon- 
stitution wi'i'e declared uneonatitutional by tlie State Supreme Court 
on account of the liltle scheming jokei'S tucked away in llnun. The 
Anti-Cliineso Dills that were passed — and all introduced were passed 
— wore declared by the Eederal judges as in eonfliet with the United 
Stales Constitution. I advocated the adoption of the new Constitution, 
and delivered ono Inindred and tliirty speeches in that campaign. 
The San Francisco papers sent correspondents with mo. The verj' 
prominenoe of the questions threw me into tlao forc/jmimd, so that I had 
to stand the brunt of the battle, and came very noarlieing ussas,siuatod 
for my pains.” 

Page 443. — ‘‘I don’t quite understand what you mean by the ‘solid 
classes.’ The money-lenders, land monopolists, and those who were 
grosving rich by importing and employing Clduose labourers were 
against me, and did all in their powmr to kill both tlie movement and 
myself. ... My only crime seems 1;o hav'e been that 1 opposed the 
Moiigolization ol my State in the interest of our own peojilo niid their 
civilization, I never received a dollar from public office or private 
liartics for my services. They were gratuitous, and have secured me, 
I am sure, the esteem of the majority of my fellow-citizens, among 
whom i am still not without influence.’; 
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Ability, practiiiiil, in Aniorin.n goos into 
busiuoss, ii. 72. 

Abolition, luid the Republican party, 
ii. 31. 

Ab.seuce of a eupital, ii. 855. 

Aohicati Lengue, i. 23, 36, 71, 2,59, 350, 
,367. 

Act of Settlement (English), i. 217, 242. 

Adams, C, F., “The Centennial Mile- 
stone ” quoted, i. 020. 

Adams, H. B., ‘'The College of William 
and Mary” cited, i. 623. 

Adams, ,lohu (President), i. 41, 44, 77, 

02, 276; ii. 7, 130, 177. 

Adams, .1. (). (Pre.sideut) , i. 45, 47, 82, 

87 ; ii. 178, 230. 

.Adams, Samuel, Hosmor’s Life of, i, 
600. 

“Administrative Law” of France, i. 
245, 

Alaska, i, 585 ; ii. 181. 

Albany, the people’s representative at, 
and the farmers, ii. 241. 

Aldermen, i. 630 ; ii. 92 ; (New York), 
165, 242. 

Aliens, allowed to vote, i. 327 ; recent 
Alien Acts deedared unconstitutional, 
835. 

Ambassadors, appointment of, i. 53. 

Amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, i. 27, 55, 101, 126, 236, 328, 
705,713,715,716; to State Constitu- 
tions, 470, 475. 

America, rapid change.? in, i. 2; a 
commonwealth of commonwealths, 

10 ; a country full of change and 
movement, ii. 28 ; intense faith of 
its peoiile in, 363. 

"American,” meaning of the term, i. 

20 . 

American and European systems eom- 
liared ; in tlie proportion of first-rate 
ability engaged in polities, i. 77, 78 ; 
position of the President, 91 ; Con- 
gre.ss, 99, 148, 185, 199, 202, 203, 
278 sqq . ; contrast with the Cabinet 
system, 278, 297 ; ii. 223, 231 ; dn- 
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feets of tile frame of government, 

i. 307; fear of foreign aggression, 
309; the rmmdMtions of party, ii. 
16; t.vpes of stale.-mcn, 2;i0, 238; 
general interest in polities, 272 ; pro- 
portion of uriiaii to rural population, 

ii. 283, 862; faitli in the people, 
287; c(lue!itio!i, cia.s-e.s, 297, .‘ilO 
«!)((. ; aversion to coustruetive legis- 
lation, 359; laisses fairc, 5S7 ; stiiliil- 
ity, 042 ; religious equality, 707 ; 
influence of religion, 781 aqg.', posi- 
tion of women, 795 ac/<i . ; ihtellectual 
produetivit.v> 832 ; charm of life, 
870 sqt /. ; it.s uniformity, S7S xqq. 

American Goustitutiou. See Coustitu- 

Amorieau di.sUke of humbug, ii. 245. 

Americtui Experience, incomparable 
significaneo of, i. 2 ; applied to 
European problems, 187, 516; ii. 
055, 062, 076-078, 77b, 779. S75. 

Anierieun Government. See Federal 
System. 

American History, rich in political 
instruction, i. 4. 

American life, its pleasantness, h. 870 ; 
causes of tljis, 870 ; its uniformitj% 
seen in nature, 878 ; in the cities, 880 ; 
exceptions to this, bSl ; want of 
history, 883 ; uniformity of institu- 
tions, 884 ; of persoms, ib. ; causes 
of this, 887 ; promise of the future, 

American oratory, ii. 802. Sen Orator- 
ical excellciicc. 

American plulantliropy, ii. 7!)0. 

American Protestant Episcopal Church 
and its liturgy, !. 15. 

Aiuerioan statesmen, types of, ii. 2;i0. 

American Union more than an aggre- 
gate of States, i. 17. 

Americans: hopefulness of, an antidote 
to grave political dangers, i. 10 ; 
their national characteristics, ii. 2.S5; 
good nature, i6.; humour, 286, 813; 
hopefulness, ib. ; faith in the people. 
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287, 367, fi02 ; education, 290, 311 ; 
morality, 289, 293, 309 ; reli- 

gion, 290 ; want of reverence, ib . ; 
business, 291 ; want of sustilin(^d ■ 
thought, 292 ; shrewdness, 293, 309 ; 
impressionability, 293 ; unsettled- 
iiess, ih. ; sympathy, 295 ; change- 
fulness, ih. ; conservatism, 295 ; 
characteristics of different clusscs, 
299-310 ; their individualism, 592 ; 
speculative character, 709; salient 
iiitelloetual features, 825, 830 ; recent 
developments of thought, 842 ; want 
of brilliant personalitiK.s, 844; in- 
telleotual relations to Europe, 847 ; 
opinion of themselves, ift. ; iutollee- 
tual proimao for the future, 853 ; 
their oratory, 862 ; reserve of audi- 
ences, 868 ; charra of their cliaraeter, 
875 ; character of the Western iStates, 
891; future of their political institu- 
tions, 002 ; growing modesty, 911 ; 
social and oeonoraio futurn, 010; in- 
fluence of immigrants upon them, 
482-484, 92,3 ; their place in the his- 
tory of the world's progress, 930. 

Anglo-American I’aoc, iutrin.sie exool- 
loiice of, i. 28 ; i ohti 1 tu a of, 
ib. 

Anglophobia, Irish in America retain 
their hereditary, ii. 370. 

Annapolis, convention at, 17SC, 1. 21. 

Ann Arbor (University of Michigan), 
u. 717, 719, 721, 735, 73(i, 749. 

Annual letter of Secretery of the Treas- 
ury, i. 177. 

Anson, "Low and Custom of Constitu- 
tion” cited, i. 284. 

Appropriation bills, i. 213. 

Aristotle, quoted, i. 11. 

Arizona, State of, the, i. 46, 97, 199, 
685, ,592. 

Arkan.sas, great canon of river, ii. 
648. 

Arkansas, pronuneiation of name of 
State, i. 120. 

Army, control of, i. 33, 53 ; increase of, 
96 ; smallness of, ii. 524. 

Arthur, President, ii. 144. 

"Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union” of 1781, i. 21, 22, 382, 
098-703. 

As.semblies, modern deliberative, com- 
paratively small, ii. 224. 

Assessments, levying of on Federal 
officials forbidden, ii. 205. 


Athens, Democrats of, i. 197 ; generals 
of, 218; A3.sembly, 221; polititis 
in, ii. .58, 224, 292, 314. 

■Attornuy-deiieral, tlie, i. 87, (S9. 

Australia. Constitution of tho; Oom- 
monwcidthof, i. 33, 101. 

Bagehot, WaijTEh, (|Uoted, i. 92, 288. 

Balance of power iti the Fcdei'al Con- 
stitiil ion, i. 223 22,8, 401 ; ii. 270, 271, 

Ballot, Australian s,V'stem in force in 
most of tlie States, ii. 1 18, 328. 

Balloting in conv.-ntiou, mode of, ii, 197. 

Baltimore, City of, eloetiou frauds in, 
ii. 106. 

Bank, United .States, i. 292, 377, 382. 

Bar, the American : its infiueneti on 
publio opinion, i. 267 ; on the judiei- 
ar,v, 514; the legal profession undi- 
vided in America, ii. 306, 606, -076 ; 
no general organization, 609 ; pro- 
vision for legal education, 671 ; (;on- 
■servatism of the Bar, 007; deidino 
in its politicud iiiflueiice, 073 ; and in 

iuflueiiee, 675; refleetions on the 
fusion of the two brandies, 076 ; fo- 
rensic oratory, 805. 

Bcucoiisfiold Govcriimoiit, i. 2S7. 

Beecher, H. Ward, influence on elec- 
tions, ii. 208, 777. 

Belgian courts, referred to, i. 251. 

Belgian parliamentary, system, i. 92 ; 
Constitution, 360. 

Bemls’s “lAical Goveriiment in Michi- 
gan, " i. 611-613. 

Bench, the, ii. 079; .American iState, 
ii. 657. See Judiciary. 

Beruheim, A, C„ mi Primary Ehudions, 
ii. 105. 

Best men, why they do not go into 
politics, ii. 09-75. 

Betting, speculating, etc., ii. 710. 

Bill of Rights (English), i. 242, 

Bill or Declaration of Riglits of 1791, 
emliodicd in Constitutioii, i. 27 ; 
contained germ of ( 5 vil War, 2,8 ; 
referred to, 307, 704, 713 ; in ,Stato 
Con.stitutions, 437 443, 719. 

Bills, Congressional, always private 
bills, i. 170. 

Bills, Government, in England, their 
policy carefully weighed, i. lOS. 

Bills, tiouse aud Senate, i. 138. 

Bishop, J. B., on "Money in City 
Elections, " i. 549 ; ii. 170. 
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Bluckatono, Mr. Justice, quoted, i. 29, 

UliiiiKi, ,1. G., i. 44, 129 ; ii. 45, 183, 201, 
210, 227, 229. 

‘■|lollcrB,”ii. 117, .332,;)3(i. 

■■Bosses,” i. 688. u. 111-135 ; “Bosses 
i). European deiimKogues, IIS; 
Boa.sca, 16S-17.5, 391, 302, 407. 

Bo.ston, Gity of, i. 636 ; ii. 881. 

Boycotting, ii. 341. 

Bradford, Mr. Giimtilicl, on the nomi- 
nating machinery of Massachusetts, 
ii. 935. 

Bribery and corruption, i. 463; ii. 147- 
1.50, 240, 638, 639, 085. 

Bribery in Gongrixss, ii. 167., 

Brigandage, ii. 804. 

British oolotiios, self-governing, i. 92, 
27S; governors in, irremovable by 
the Colony, 27!.i. 

British Columbia, ii. 569-572. 

British iminigranta, ii. 35. 

Brooklyn, City of, i. 661 ; bribery in, ii. 
151. 

Bryn Mawr Colloge for women, ii. 737. 

Huchiman, President, i. 83, 337 ; ii. 159. I 

Burr, Aaron, i. 46. 

Caiunet, the President’s, i. 85-95: 
ii.^ 159. 

Cal)iuet, the, system of governineiit, i. 
278 

Cabinet-goverumeirt, English, i. 278. 

Ciesurisra, improbability of, in America, 
i. 68 ; ii, 023. 

Calhoun, John C., i. 83 ; ii. 13, 178, 865. 

California. .State of. Constitution, i. 


Carolina, Soutii, i. 42, 198 ; and St 
rights, i. 390; defies Congrt 
404. 

“Carpet-baggers” in the South, i. 3- 
ii. 165, 242, 598 sqq. 

Carthaginian Coundls, enoroachmo 
of, i 227. 

Catholiea, Homan, and i)olitic.s, ii. 7 
777. 

Caucus, Party, in Cougreji.s, i. 141, 1 
205, 200. 

Central Pacific R. R.. ii. 798. 

Chambers, Second, American view 

_ i.l85: ii.65S. 

Chanuor.v Courts, i. 501. 

Charles I, and the Eriglisli Parliami 

Chailesfon, D*ri latn irtnt ii 
1860, at, ii. bSO, 189. 

Cliase, .ludge .“-lamuel, impciiuliinent 

i. 230, 209. 

Chase, Mi.,i. 88. 

Chemkee Indians, the. i. 269. 335. 

Cliinigo, f ity of. Republican natu 
convention, of bSSO, and 1884, at 
184, 185; of 1860 224 ontbrei 
.anarchism of ISSfi. in. 302. 

CUiicago IVorld'b Fair Exhibition 
1893, inventiveiioss and taste 
the Imildmgri of. ii .852. 

Cliinese in .\meriea. the. i. 330, 7 

ii. 43, ,50 302 43<) ill 444 oa 
indignity to, 435 ; attacks on, ■ 

Church and State, separation of 
America ii 049 703 m inson 
it, 767 ; legal position of a chu 
770 ; result to religion. 782 ; 
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Civil Service, the, ii. 050. 

Civil War, whiit it suttlod, i. 307, 308 ; 
cause of, i. 348. 

Clasfies ill Araci'iciiuis influcnoiiig opin- 
ion, ii. 297 ; tin; furmers!, ih . ; .shop- 
keepers, 209 ; worlciriK men, ih . ; 
dt.v residuum, 302 ; capitalists, 304 ; 
pi'ofc.ssiniiiil men, 305 ; literary ineii, 
307 ; summary, 308 ; no class 
atruBKles, 047. 

Clay, Henry, i. 47, 09; ii. 11-13, 183, 
236, 375. 

Clergy, the American, and polities, ii. 
208, 333, 417, 707, 776 ; their equal- 
ity, 763 sqq . ; their social standing, 
774. 

Cleveland, Grover (President), i. 44, 
6S, 59, 70, 210; ii. 35, 47, 183, 105, 
210, 227. 

Clinton, Governor, i. 41 ; ii. 137, 177. 

Closure of debate in Congress, i. 131- 

. 138. 

Co-educatlan, ii. SOI). 

Coimige Act of 1873, i. 182. 

Collisions between the Senato and the 
Houau, i. 188, 190. 

Colonists, early, elements of <liversity 
as well as of unity ninong them, i. 24. 

Colorado, State of, i. 48S ; ii. 686. 

Columliia College, New York, ii. 719, 
720. 

Columbia, Distriot of, i. 585; ii, 181. 

Commerce and Labor, Depurtraeut of, 

. i. 89. , ' 

Commerce Commission, Inter-State, 
1.383,393:11,094. 

Commerce, power of regulating, 1. 33. 

Commercial cli.str(!ss, 1783-1780, i. 20, 

ii. ■ 

Cotnmittee of Appropriations, i, 179. 
181. 

“Committoo of Conference," i. 189. 

Committee of Ways and Moans, i. 149, 
176i 170. 

Committee on Credentials in party 
conventions, ii. 80, 108. 

Committee on Rivers and Harbours, 
i. 179. 

Committees of Congress, i. 116, 141, 

.151, 156, 166, 178, 179. 

Common Councils, i. 030. 

Commons, House of. Sec House of 
Commons. 

Competitive examinations, ii. 144. 

Complexity of American institutions. 


Confederate States, Constitution of 
1861, i. 696. 

Ooiifedoration of 1781, i. 20, 600. 

Congn'ss of 17.54 at Albany, i. 19; of 
1705 at New York, 20; of 1774- 
1788 at Philadelphia, 20, 21, 167. 

Congress of the. United States, (istab- 
lisiied by the Constitution of 1789, i. 
35, 36, 700; its relation to tlu! 
President, 66, .59, 93, 209 , 215, 284, 
285, 289; its power.s, 61, 70S ; 
committees, 115, 141, 156, 166, 178, 
179; criticism of its legislation, 17 1 ; 
of its finance, 170, 184 ; the division 
into two chambers, 185 ; tlieir sub- 
stantial identity of eharaoter, ISO, 
189 : collisions between the two, 
188 ; influenoe of local feeling in the 
elections, 191 ; comparison with tlie 
English system, 193 ; sal.ariea of inein- 
l.Rr.s. 195 ; siiort tenure of ofliet!, 197 ; 
and short duration of a Congri^ss, 
198; its numbers, 199 ; good attend- 
aneo of members, 200; ‘want of 
oi)portunitie8 for distinction, 201; 
absence of leaders, 203 ; party cau- 
cuses, 205, 207 : wiint of a consistout 
policy, 208, 301, 304 ; few open rda- 
tions witli tile executive, 210; con- 
trol over the latter, 211 ; power of the 
purse, 213 ; cannot dismiss an ofli- 
cial, H).\ and supreme power in the 
government. 230; the Constitution 
nut of the nsuch of Congress, 243 ; 
statuUa passed uUra virce, 247 ; pro- 
posed veto on State legislation, 257 ; 
defects in the structure and working 
of Congress .summarised, 300 ; its 
relation,s to the clector.s, 302 ; ‘‘coti- 
cun'fjut legislation,” 327 ; electoral 
franchise, 300 ; origin of the sy.stem, 

, 084 ; private bills in Congre.s.s, 688 ; 
"lobbying,” 463 ; ii. 160, 164 ; liow 
far Congre.s.s is corrupt, 162, 166 ; 
congressional caucus for tlie early 
Pre.sidcnlial (.leclioiis, 179 ; cheeks on 
the tyraimsi- of tlie majority, 339; 
oongressional oratory, 865 ; the 
future of Congress, 906. 

Congressional encroachuient, distru.st 
of, i. 09. 

Congroi!.sional record, i. 147. 

Congressman, term explained, i. 105. 

Conkling, lloseoe, i. 62. 

Connecticut, State of, i, 19, lOS, 42S, 
43G. 481. 482, 485, 508, 510, 520, 522. 



ohambcis bv, IW , scheme! of, tends Continental Consr 
to put stability above activity, HO; delphia, i. li). 
oath of allegiance to it, 13.3 ; lialance Convention (Const 
of power it providijs for, 223, 407; Annariolis, i. 21 

ii. 270, 271 ; it.s relation to Coiigress, delphia, 22-24, 3 

i. 243 ; to the Courts, ih. sqq . ; respect 230, 282, 312, ; 

felt for it, 257, 311; Puritanic elc- 271 ; of different 

inent in it, 300; its success, 310; (581-083. 

peculiar distribution of governmental Conventions, N ote 
functions, 313, 310; remarkaljle 681; nominatin 

omissions, 318, 321 ; limits the eoin- National, 84 ; t 

petenee of Congress, 335 ; its devel- 222 ; cornpositi 

opinent, 360; by .amenclnient, 303, 182; objects, It 

371 ; by interpretation and construe- auts, 188; co 

tiori, 374, 301 ; by logislntitm, 302 ; motives, 190 ; pi 

by usage, 394 ; collisions with the opening of tin 

executive or legislative, 398 ; results the voting, 100 ; 

of this development, 401, 408; scr- upon public life, 

vices of the Constitution to the tuous character, 

nation, 407 ; provisions it owes to Cooley, T. M. (Jud 
State constitutions, 084 ; the Const!- 309, 313, 334, .33 
tution given at length, 706-718. Cooley’s “Cniistiti 

Constitution of California, extracts quoted, i. 234, 44 

from, i. 742. 696. 

Constitution of Confederate States, of Cooley’s ’’History 
1801, i. 090. i. 384, 405. 

Constitution of North American oolo- Cooley’s ’’Priueipl 
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Creative intellectual power, ii. 832. 
See Intellectual productivity. 

“Cioker Corrcsiioiidenee,” the, i. 279. 

Cuba, ii. .567, .576 sqij. 

Currency, control of the, i. 3.3 ; currency 
(luostion a .source of disquiet, ii. 350. 

Customs Courts, i. 232. 

“Dark HonsE," meaning of the term, 
ii. IS8: referred to, 201. 

Dartmouth Colleoe v. Woodward, i. 
698. 

Darwin, the “struggle for existence,” 
and political strife, i. 401. 

Debt, National, i. 178, 183 ; public 
debts of States, 528; of cities, 529, 
633, 640. 

Declaration of Independence, the, i. 30, 
91, 307 ; ii. 360, 602. 

Dofloienoy Bill, i. 180. 

Degrees and Examinatioits, University, 
ii. 726. 

Delaware, .State of, i. 127, 414, 434, 439, 
457, 465, 490. 

Demagogues, influence of, ii. 627. 

Demoor!ioie.s, and the control of foreign 
policy. 1 . 108. 222. 342 ; charged with 
floklBness. 4o7 : and the judiciary, 
612, 510; ii. 035; "rotation in 
oiiioo.' 136 ; may be tested b.y the 
statesmen produced, 230 ; the 
strongth of poiiular govenmicnt : its 
fi.xcellerii)o, 263 ; two dangers to which 
it is exposed, 204 ; safeguard.s against 
these, 266 ; its educative power, ih . ; 
democracy and State interference, 
589 aqq, ; chief f.aults attributed 
to clemocraoie.s, 613 ; lioiy far the.se 
are present in America, 614; their 
true faults, 630-041 ; how far ob- 
servable in America, 633 ; necessity 
of reverence and self-control, 794; 
effect of social eciuality upon man- 
ners, 818 ; on thoughts, 822 sqq. ; pro- 
fusion of speech duo to democracy, 
804 ; not rightly eliarged with iiro- 
duoing uniformity of character, 887. 

Democracy in America and the ju- 
diciary, i. 512, 516 ; and rotation in 
office, ii. 138; tested by the states- 
man it produces, 230 ; its edmsative 
influence, 368 ; its supposed faults 
examined, 613 ; weakness, . 614 ; 
fickleness, 015; insubordination, i6. ; 
jealousy of greatness, 624; tyranny 
of the majority, 625 ; love of noveltj?. 


626 ; influence of denuigogues, 027 ; 
its true faults, 630 sqq- : its mnrit.s, 
642 ; stability, ib. ; obedience to !aw, 
644 ; consistency of rioliticiil ideas, 
6-45 ; rcstriction.s on officL'ils, 64(i ; 
no class .struggles, 647-64!) ; en- 
ergetic use of natural re.sourccs, 
048; latent vigour of the goviu'u- 
ment, 6.50 ; spirit of fraternity, 6,52 ; 
application of .American cixiHuicuce 
to Europe. 655-002; influonec of 
democracy on the position of women, 
808 ; spirit of equality, SIO, 8.59 ; 
its influenee on milliners, 820 ; iii- 
ttuericc of democracy on American 
thought, 825 oqq. ; on the pleasant- 
ness of life, 870 ; on uniformity, 887 ; 
its future, 902; democracy and tlie 
approaching economic straggle, !)14. 

Democratic party, the, of 1793 (or Ile- 
publicaiis), i. 42; ii. 0; of 1829, 1. 
260; ii. 11, 13, 14, 17, If), 24-30, 
32, 40, ISO; intelligent adherents 
of, 32. 

Denominational Oonsus (1906), ii, 
773, 789. 

De.sty’s “Constitution Annotated,” 
quoted, i. 328. 

Dicey’s "Law of the Con.Htitution,” 
quoted, i. 245. 

Direct I’rimar.v laws, the, i, 102. 

Disliiigutslicd men, want of, in .A mcriea, 
i. 78-85, 201, 202 ; ii. 51, 60 sqq„ 337, 
641. 601, 844. 

District Courts, i, 230, 232, 272, 

Divisions of Congress, mode of taking, 

i. 105, 134. 

Divorce in the United States iricroaa- 
ing: more frequent in the West, ii. 
791. 

Domestic service, aversion of Ainerieium 
to enter, ii. 817. 

Drcd Scott decision, i. 254, 203, 26.5, 
270. 388 ; ii. 14, 1.5. 

Euucation, Bureau op, i. 89, 620. 

Education, legal, provision for, 1. 030. 

Education, piihiic, in .America, i. 461, 
023 ; higher education and polK.lcH, 

ii. 255; public, 288, 317, 711 sqq., 
796, 812. 

Elections, influence of local fc’cling in, i. 
191-195; (picstion of annual (lec- 
tions, 198; winning of tiic work of 
.politie.s, ii. 62; tlieir macliiiKiry, 
146 sqq. ; fraudulent practices, 148, 
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156, 214, 216, 242, 639 ; cost of elec- 
tions, 152 : a fiornipt district of New 
'i'orlc State, 151; machinerj' in 
Massfichusetts, 9.3.5; elections the 
instrument of government by public 
opinion, 328-331. 

Election.^, Presidontial, i. 69, 73, 29S, 

176 ;■ the eampurgn, 204; euthiusi- 
asm evoked, 227; disputed election 
of 1870, 643, 

Eliot, G. W., on the materin! develop- ! 
ment of tlio United StJites, ii. 649. ] 

Eniot'.s ‘‘Debates,*’ quoted, i. 22, ‘23, I 
24„26, 28, 41, 95, 99, 103, 113, 193, 
2.56, 280, .361. 

Emerson, R. AV,, quoted, ii. 924, 927. 1 

England, former Aineriean hatred of. 
i. 24 i ii. 8.50 ; growing frieiidlinoss 
to, ,570, SfjO. 

Englnnd and Amoriea compared; the 
judiciary, i. 36, 230, 240, 274 ; u. 679, 
081 ; Parliamentary sy.stem, i. 3,5, 
56, ,S0, 92, 97, 98, 120, 129 xqii., 137, 
140, 149, 152, 163, I9G, 200, 202, 278, 
4,76 ; control of foreign policy, 108, 
109 ; royid prei-ogativc, 50- 50, 69 ; 
elections, i. 70, 73, 129, 193 ; ii. 77, 

00, 174, 220; the cahiuet, i. 80, 90, 
91 ; parties, 151 ; ii. 21, 39, 141 ; 
finance, i. 176; whips, 151, 203; 
interpretution of statuto, 261, 
269-265 ; relation.^ of executive and 
legislature, 278; ii. 665; “referen- 
dum,” i. 406, 467 ; iminielpal govern- 
ment, .57fi, 5.81 ; eouuUes, 003, 016; 
sanitation, 622 ; politicians, ii. 50, 

01, 63, 70; corruption, 166, 239; 
political morality, 2-4,3; public opin- 
ion, '251, ‘2.54, 272, 274 mi-, 321 am-, 
374 ; (ihisses, 29,5 ; government in- 
terference, !J49 aqq. ; the Bar, 065 ; 
pow-er of wealth, 814; iutidleetual 
productivity, 834, 838 ; liberty, 
848 ; oratory, 802. 

Eugli.sh Aet.s of Parliament, mode of 
interpretation by the iudges; i. 251. 

English borougli-owning magnates, ii. 
237. 

English ooinmon and statute hiw.s, 
taken by the ■ United States as a 
model, i. 346. 

Eiigli.sb Constitution, referred' to, i. 
2,8, 29. 30, 34, 35, 39, 50, 57. 00. 176, 
219, 215, 255, 2.59, 278, 360, 387, 39-t, 
397, 403, 446 ; ii. 287. . . .. 
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English eountic.s, formerly ind(-‘pcnclent 
kingdoms, now local administrative 
areas, i. 16. 

English Crown, antiquity of. i. 217 ; in- 
dependent part of the Constitution, 
219, 

English kings, mejnber.s of Parliament, 

i. 56, 209. 

10ngli.sh moralitie.s in pulilie life. ii. 243 - 
21.5. 

English Parliament, omnqiotent, i. 243 ; 
cited, ii. 321. 

English partie.s, ii. 22. 

Equality, .sensi\s of the word, ii. 810 ; 
inequality of wealth in America, ib. ; 
.social equality, 813 ; effect on man- 
ners, 820 ; its elmrm, 872. 

Eciualization, Hoard of. i, 520, 036. 

European aggression, fear of. i. 27, llOO. 

European statearnen, reiiresontative 

European 1 ra Vi41er.s, and the study of 
the State Governments of Anierioa, i. 
- 111 . 

Exchequer, Chancellor of (English), his 
hudget, i. 170. 

Executive, American ; influence of 
rniblic opinion on it, ii. 267 ; its 
latent vigour. 651. See Cabinet, 
President, .Senate. 

Executive and Legislative departments, 
separated liy tlio American Consti- 
tution, i. 89 , 90, 178, 209 sgq., ,216 
sqq. ; their relations under the 
European cabinet system, 279 sqq. ; 
struggles between them hi England, 
288 ; and in America, 2S9 ; results 
of their soiiaration, 293 ; danger of 
making legislature supremo, 675; 
separation not csaeutiid to democ- 
racy, ii. 636. 

EjiBMBns' AhWANCE, the, i. 573; ii. 
41, 44. 

Fanuer-s in America, chniactoristies of, 

ii. 207. 

Falali.sm of the multitude, ii, 317, 352. 

‘‘Favourite.” lueaning of tlie term, ii, 

FmhVarSurt"^ to ^rudiciur.v (Fed- 
eral). 

Federal (lovernmcnt, the: it.s chief 
functions, i, 33, 315; limitations 
on its powers, 36, 37, 316 ; its several 
depai-tments : the President, 38 ; 
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Cubiiiet, K5 sgi/. ; Senate, 97 sqg . ; 
House of Itepresentativcs, 126 sqq . ; 
the legislature and executive, 216 
iiqq.; the judiciary, 229 ; "con- 

current powers.” 316; working 
relations with the State governments, 
326 ; intervention in disturbances, 
320 ; its relations to individual citi- 
zens, 330 ; eases of resistance, 333 ; 
coercion of a State iinposaiblo, 336, 
33, S : the determination of its powers, 
370, 3S0 ; lines of their development, 
332 ; results of the latter, 391 , 401— 
40S. 

Federalist party, the, i. 41, 92, 335; 
ii. 6-12, 177. 

FKikmUst, The., quoted, i. 29, 86, 113, 
102, 198, 199, 230, 236, 256, 2S3, 
304. 

Federal System of America, the : its 
main features, i. 312 ; distribution of 
powers, 313, 702 sqq. ; omis.sions 
in the Constitution, 317, 321 ; in- 
destructibility of the Union, 322 ; 
working of the system, 325, 3.6.S; 
criticism of it, 341-349; its merits, 
350 -357 ; causes of its stability, 357 ; 
dominance of the eeiitralizing teu- 
donoics, 368, 404; its future, ii. 
539, 902. 

Federal Kystem of Canada, i. 697. 

Federal Union of 1789, parallels to, i. 
23. 

Federations, faults attributed to, i. 341 ; 
their merits as illustrated by America, 
360-358. 

Female Suffrage. See Womiin Suf- 
frage. 

Fifteenth Amendnumt, the, i. 318, 326, 

Financial bills in England, i. 176 ; mode 
of p-as-sing them in America, 177-180 ; 
results of the system, 182 ; reason for 
it, 183; flourisliing financial , condi- 
tion of America, ib, ; yearly surpluses, 
ib. ; the paying off of the national 
debt, ih.\ State finance, 518-533. 

Fletcher v. Peck, i. 268. 

Florida, sale of, by .Spain, i. 8, 27. 

Florida, State of, the, i, 48, 49. 

Foreign relations, control of, i. 33, 53, 
107-110 ; discontinuity of policy, 70 ; 
difficulty of control by popular as-, 
semblies, 221 ; division of powers in 
America, 225 ; faults due to the 
Federal system, ,342 ; influence of 
public opinion, ii. 374 ; and territo- 


rial extension, 565 ; and of the Ameri- 
can spirit of fratoruit.v, 652. 

Forensic oratorj', ii. SOI. Sec Oratori- 
cal excellence. 

Fourteenth Amendnwuit, the, i. 120, 
318. 

France, sale of Louisiana by, i. 27 ; 
intellectual relations to Aiuericii, ii. 
849. 

Franklin, Henjainiu, i, 22, 196. 

Fraternity, spirit of, in America, ii. 6.52. 

Freedom of discussion in America, ii. 
353, 

Frcumiui, Prof. E, A., quoted, i. 71. 

“Free Soilors” party, ii. 1,4, 31. 

Free trade and protection, i, 178 ; ii. 
26. 49. 

Fremont. General, ii. 14, 180. 

French Canadians in New England, i. 
602 ; ii. 38. 

Frc'iicli Chamber, ii. 224. 

Frcncli Coiistitulion and Government 
rcferrcil to, i. 60, 73, 91, 197, 222, 
245, 251, 28.8, 372 ; ii. 262. 

Frcncli Constitution of 1791, referred 
to, i. 60, 295. 

French 8cnat(>. i. 97, 197. 

Ifuudamontal Orders of Connecticut, of 
1038, the oldc.st poliluiil Cimstilu- 
tion in America, i. 42S. 

Future, the intelloctual, of Ameiicn, li. 
842-844. 

Future, the, of American politicid insti- 
tutions, ii, 902 ; of the Federal system, 
ih. ; of Congreas, the oxouutivo, the 
judiciary, 900 ; of the Presidency, 
90S ; of the party system, 900 ; of the 
spoils system and the machine, ih. ; 
the democr.aey and the approaching 
economic, struggle for existence, 9i3. 

Future, the social and economic., of 
America, ii. 916; groat fortunes, 
ib. ; corporations, 918 ; changes in 
population, 919; the negroes, 921; 
question of the evolution of an .'Vrneri- 
oau type of charactirr, 922, (123 ; ten- 
deney towiuals city life, 924 ; the 
development of an .aristoc'rac..v im- 
probable, 926; future of literature 
and thought, 927 ; of other element, s 
of civilization, 929'. 

Galla'iin, Aobebt, i, 88, 181. 

[ Garfield, J. A. (Piasidcnt), i. 46, 54, 
62, 63, 64, 191 ; li. 142, 183, 1.89, 291 . 

General Court of Massachusetts, i. 545. 
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General election in England, a period of 
disturbance, i. 70. 

“General Ticket” system of voting, 

i. 43. 

George III. and English pocket bor- 
oughs, i. 2SfJ ; and "place,” ii. 139. 
George, Henry, the Labour party can- 
didate for mayor, ii. 43 ; referred to, 
2,52. 

Georgia, State of, i. 18.5, 236, 258, 269 ; 
and the Suprci U! Court, 404; and 
pensions, oil) ; tuid a second chamber, 
684. 

German Conatitution.reforredto, i. 221 ; 

ii. 201. 

Germanic Confederation, i. 16, 330. 
German immigrants in America, ii. 3.5- 
37, 299 , 31.5, 850. 

Germany and America, intellectual 
relation of, ii. 850. 

Gerry, Elbridge, i. 126. 

Gosnlien, Mr., on laismzfaire, ii. 595 
Govei'unient, 'forms of, in free countries, 
i, 278 ; ii. 207 ; their inflncnee upon 
national character, 309, K23. 
Governors, State. iS’cc State Executive. 
Granger luovemont, the, ii. 43S-440, 
693, 

Grant, U. S. (President), i. 45, 46, 64, 
68, 70, 77, 8,3, 214, 270; ii. 183, 372. 
Groat men, why not chosen as presi- 
dents, i. 77 sqq. 

Greece, ancient constitutions of, re- 
ferred to. i. 23, 36, 71, 218, 221, 259, 
362, 369, 580 ; ii, 154, 224, 267. 
Greeley, Horace, ii. 179, 277. 
Qrecnbai.'kors, tin: (part.v of), ii. 41-43, 
40, 21.3. 

Guelfs and Ghibellines, wars, of ii, 24. 

Habeas Corpus, suspension of, i. 
Hamilton, Alexander, i. 23, 2.5, 3 
47( 63, SS, 91, 98, 99, 113, 181 
230, 2,30, 067 ; ii. 6-8, 11, 13. IS, 34, 
224,236. 

Hanseatic League, i. 16, 350, 381. 
Hare’s “American Gonstitutional 
Law," cpiotcd, i. 337, 381, 389. 
Harrington, author of “ Oceana,’ 
quoted, i. 37, 104. 

Harrison, llenjaniin (President), ii. 183. 
Hart, Prof. A. B., “ Practical Essays 
American Government,” ii. 154. 
Hartford Convention of 1814, i. 390 ; ii. 
11 . 

Harrington, Lord, ii. 223. 


Harvard Univcr.sity, ii. 711, 71.8, 719, 

Hastings, Warren, i. .50. 

Hawaii, OoiKtitution of, i. 696 ; rela- 
tions of the island to tlte United 
States, ii. 575, 577, 578. 

Hayes, R. B. (l>re.sident), i. 47-19, 214, 
215, :-!29 ; ii. 144. 

Henry, Piitiicdc, i. 307. 

Hereditary titlixs, i. 710 ; ii. SIS. 

History, its service.s tn politics, ii. 
055. 

Hitchcock’s “State Constitutions,” 

[ quoted, i. 554 ; ii, 697. 
i Holkor, Lord .Histioe, on, sc of, i. 272, 

Home of till! Nation, tlm, ii. 449-46!) ; 
phenomena, racial, ciinuitic, and 
economical, of tlie New World, 449 ; 
relation of gcograplueal conditions to 
n.ationnl growth, 450 ; iuflufinee of 
pltv.sieal environment, ib. ; physifsal 
churaeteristics, 451; climate an 
iiisforii'al factor, 452 ; aridity of the 
West, 453 ; influence of early colonial 
and frontier life on the national 
eharaoter, ih. ; early European settle- 
ments in America, 455; settlement 
of the Mississippi basin and the unity 
of tlio nation, 456 ; easy acquisition 
of the Pacific coast, previously held 
in the feeljlo power of Mexico, 457, 
45.3; wealth and prosperity of the 
South dependent upon slave labour, 
459 ; imperilled unit.v of the South, 
ih. : the chief natural .sources of 
wealth — fertile .soils, mineral wealth, 
and standing timber, 466 ; varieties 
of soil, ill,; mineral resources, 401; 
industrial population increasing 
faster than, the agrieultural, 462 ; 
geography and commerce point to 
one nation, 403 ; with a vast heme 
trade.free trade with foreign countries 
,of little consequence, ib.; raihvay.s 
and interstate cominerce unifying 
influences, 404 ; as.similiitlHg power of 
language, institutions, and ide;:i.s, 405 ; 
unpeopled gaps narrowing daily, ib. ; 

. dialectio variations over the Union 
few, ib. ; immigration and climate 
may in time create differences in 
national and physical types, 408 ; 
average duration of life and physieal 
well-being. 467 ; the nation sovereign 
of its own fortunes, 408; immunity 
from foreign aggression, fh. ; im- 
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miniae defiiiiaivc strength and ma- 
terial prosperity, {b. 

Homicide oondoned in some States, 
ii. OIG, (>82. 

Honourable, title of, i. 131. 

House of Commons (English), referred 
to, i. Cl, !)8, 99, UK), 110, 131, 137, 
13S, 144, 140, 149, 150, lOS, 17(1, 185, 
199-201 , 205, 211, 280, 2,81, 2S0, 29!) ; 
ii. 55, 223, 226. See Parliament. 

House of Lords, referred to, i. 61, 97, 
99, 116, 120, 123, 180, 189, 199, 274, 
289 ; ii. SB. Parliament. 

Howard on "Local Constitutional 
History of the United States,” i. 600. 

Hume (David), "Essays,” referred to, 

i, 24; ii, 18, 

Hyde Park (London), meetings in, ii. 
229. 

Idaho, State of, i, 127, 442, 462, 589, 
590, 591, 592. 

imnoifl. State of, i, 485, 606-610. 012. 

Immigi'ants in America, i. 24 ; ii. 35, 
.803, 857 ; pounced upon by voting 
agents, 103; iuHucnce of public- 
opinion upon them, 370 ; inthenhic- 
teonth century, 469-490 ; nationality 
of the new influx, 469-471, 478, 479 ; 
its oharnctor, 472-477 ; its ijiflueuco 
in polities, 477 ; the probalulity of 
its continuing, 479-482; its effect 
upon the nation, 482 -484, 480, 489 ; 
the effect upon it of the American 
environment, 487-490; their in- 
fluence upon the national character, 
922. 

Ilriponehinentof executive offieers, i. 50, 
90, 212, 505 ; of judges. 111, 231, 503. 

Inconio tax (Federal), referred to, i. 
370. 

Indian affairs, i. 88, 210, 269, 685, 593 ; 

ii. 374. 

Indiana, State of, i. 414. 

Indian Territory (west of Arkansas), i. 
97, 585, 593. 

Individualism, spirit of, in America, ii. 
691. 

Individuals and Assemblies, combats 
between, i, 227. 

Influence of religion, the, in America, 
ii. 781-794. 

Initiative, the, and Boforondum, as 
parts : of the machinery of govern- 
ment, i. 102, 479 ; 652. 

Insular Affairs, Bureau of, the, i. 90. 


Intellectual eminence, position suj- 
coidcd to, ii. SiO. 

Intellcetiial productivity', (cnulitions of, 
ii. S34 sg(/. ; how far existing in 
America, 835; recent develoiiments 
of American thouglit, 842 ; proiuisi' 
for the luture, 853, 927. 

Intellectual relation of America to 
Europe, ii. 845 -854. 

Interior, .‘tceretary of the, i. 85, 8,8. 

Interprotatiou of the t'-onstitutioii, i. 
372, 374-391 ; the interirrcting au- 
thorities, 376; judieial prininidea of 
interpretation and construction, 379 ; 
lines of development of implied 
powons, 382 ; development by tiie 
executive and Congress, 383 ; checks 
on the process, 387 ; its important 
results, 388-391. 

Iowa, State of, i. 414, 524, 614, 

Irish Draft Biots, of 1S63, ii. 651. 

Irish ill America, the, 1. 24 ; ii, 35-37, 
.50, 303, 370, 371, 920. 

Irish Pailiaiiieid, placemen in, i. 224. 

Irish viife, the, ii. 158. 

Isle of Man, Constitution of, i. 219. 

Italian laliour vote in America, ii. 103. 

Italian ministers, usually lucml.iera of 
1‘arliamcut, i. S6. 

Italian UnrliamenOiry s.vsfem, i. 92. 

Italian Beprosentative chambers, i. 
188; Italian memhers of, and free 
railway pa.sse,s, ii, 161. 

Italian Senate, i. 189. 

.UoKHON, ANniiBw (President), i, 47, 
66, 58, 63, 66, .S3, 26!), 291, 292, 377, 

I 395 ; ii. i:i7, 178, 376. 

.laekson, Mrs. Helen, appeals on behalf 
' of thn IiidiaiLs, ii. 376. 

.Tameson on ‘‘Constitutional Conven- 

.Jclfcrson, Thoma.s (Priwirlent), i. 30, 
41, 44-'17, .57, .59, 76, 77, 83, 87, 91, 
92, 210, 214, 26S, 276, 304, 334, 336, 
342, 377, 384, 425 ; ii. 0-12, 33, 13(1, 
177, 236, 375. 

.leiloraon’s ‘‘Manual of Parliameiitary 
Practice,” i. 144. 

.folms Hopkins University, ii. 719. 720, 
729, 730, 751, 753. 

.Johnson, Andrew (President.), i. 51, GO, 
59, 61, 124, 190, 207, 212, 214, 270, 
291. 

Johnson, Beverdy, treaty of 1869, i. 108. 

Joint stock companies, ii, 705. 
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Judiciary, American, general rcmarka Kent’s “ Conmieut-irio^ ” inuited i 
on, ii. fi.'j?, 070-089. 200, 447,' 484. 

Judiciary, English, independence of, -Kentucky legislature, on the Constitu- 
'• tion Sedition and Alien Acts, i. 3,S4 ; 

Judiciary (Federal), the, i. 35, 712; on the tariff of 1798, 335; on the 

cast® of inipcachinent. 111; Federal right of assemblv, 440; on life and 

courts a neee.s.sary part of the govern- property. i6. ; on child labciur, 401. 
luent, 229, 247 ; Supremo Court, 230 ; Kentuckj’, State of, i. 333, 334. 

Circuit courts, 231 ; District courts, Knights of Lahoiir.'ii. 41. ' 

2.32 ; Court of Glaimg, ib. ■ Court of "Know-nothing” party, ii. 14, 10, 295. 
Customs Appeaks, ih.; their Juris- Knox, Henry, of Mass., i. 91, 92. 
diction, 232-239 ; procedure, 237 ; Kii Klux Klaii outrage.s, i. 34.S. 
working of the system, 239 ; separa- 
tion of the judicial from the executive L.xnoun Pabty, ii. 41, 301, 441. 
and legislative diniartments, ib. ; Labour troubles, ii. 552, 04(1, 047. 
necessity for it.s creatioJi, 24f>; the Lams fairc, policy of, i. 340; ii. 19, 
courts do not control tlie legislature, 2S, 534-547. 

but interpret the law, 253 ; impor- Laws, Anicricaii, four kinds of, i. 248 ; 
tance of their functions, 254 ; the their want of uniformity, 345. 
sy.stcm not novel, 250 ; iU succe.‘-s. Lawyers in America, ii. 300, 307, 024. 

ih. ; not peculiar to a Finleral govern- Bar (American) . 

ment, 2.59 ; tlio Courts and politics, Lea, Henry C., ciuoted, ii. 424. 

202 ; salutary iniluciii'e of the Bar, Lcctur(!s iii America, ii. 8(i7. 

260; conflict ot otlicr authorities. Legal issues, their importance in 
208 : weak jioint in tlie constitution Congresa, i. S9. 
of the Supremo Court, 271, 270, 305 ; Legal profession. Sec Bar. 
suiierinrity of Federal Circuit and L('gal ToudtT Acts, i. 249, 270, 270, 
District .judges, 272 ; State judiciary ;jl5, ;1S3. 

ill-paid, ib. ; corruption and partisan- Legislation in America : the President’s 
ship rare, 273 ; Supreme Court part in it, i. 50 ; tests of its excellence, 

‘feels the touch of public opinion,’ 107; applu'd to English legislation, 

274; value of the Federal courts to 108; and to American, 170 ; criti- 

the country, 272 ; degree of strength cisin of the method of direct legislii- 

aud stability possessed by tliem, 274 ; tion l>i’ the people, 404-480 ; ii, 059. 

indepeiKlfinoo of, 276, 305 ; their Legislation, special, distinguished from 
relation to the fState courts, 331 ; general, i. 217 ; an evil in America, 

■mode of interpreting the Constitu- 540, 658, 559, 577, 046, 674. 

tion, 375; development of their Legislative intervention, cliief forms of, 
powers, 403 ; ciiaraotcr of the Bench, ii, 541. 

ii. OSl ; freedom from corruption. Legislative power, supreme, rests with 

085 ; its future. 088. the people,!. 250, 464 sqq. ; ii. 659. 

Judiciary (State), tlie, i. 35 ; nature of Legislature and Executive. Scc: Ex- 
its authority, 44(1; principles of ecutixm. 

action, 447 ; xuiriety of courts, 507 ; Legislature (Federal). A’ee State Legis- 
jurisdiction, 508 ; attempts of codifi- laturos. 

cation, ■ 509; power of judges, 510; Legislatures (City). See Municipal 
mode ot appointment, ib. ; tenure of government. 

office, 511; salaries, 512; character Levermore’s "Town and City Goyern- 
" of the bench, i6. ; amount of indo- ment ot New Haven,” quoted, i. 633. 

Lewis, Sir O. Gornewnll, ii. 233, 
’’Lihert.y'’ party, ii. 14. 

Lincoln, Abraham (President), i. 31, 
55, 64, 72. 77, 83, 87. 101, 189, 270. 
29(1, 297, 360. 3119, 421 ; ii. 14, 07, 
Keahneyism in California, ii. 426-448, 278, 28(1, 367, 37(1. 

938. 1 Liquor pi-ohibition, i. 474, 577 ; ii. 25. 


pondeucc, 502 ; local judiciary in 
lUinom, 610; city judges, 632; 
Amuriean State Bench, ii. 057, (179- 
689; charges of corruption, 685. 
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Literary men in America, ii; 307. 

Literature, American, ii. 82S ; com- 
parative want of creative power, 833 ; 
causes of this, S3.5 ; recent develop- 
ments of thought, .S39 ; relation to 
Europe, S-17 ; promise for tho future, 
854 ; infliicuee of it capital ou, 856. 

"Lobby," the, i. 463, 691 ; ii. 160, 161, 
164. 

Local feeling, strength of, i. 80-81, 101- 
195, 482, 486, 544, 549, 591. 

Loc.'il government, types of, in America, 
i. 696, 616 ; town.ship type, 597, 616 ; 
county type, 603 ; mixed type, 599, 
606, 614; instance of Illinois, 607; 
of Michigan, 610; of Iowa, 614; of 
Ponrrsylvania, 014, 615; control 
over local authorities, 61!) ; taxation, 
620 ; ahsenco of representation, 631 ; 
chief functions of loca,l govornment, 
lb. ; influence of party spirit, 025; 
simplicity of the system, (i36 ; 
Kovernrnent of tsitios, 638-039 (.ice 
Municipal government) ; character 
of tho Btatesmen procluci'd by tho i 
system, ii. 233. 

Local option, i. 474. 

Local aelf-governmont, [idvautage.s of, ' 

i. 861 ; ii. 659. 

Loclco on "Civil Govmmnait,” i. 283. 

Logan, General, ii. 201. 

Log-rolling, ii. 160, ■ 

London, indifference to voting, ii. 324. 

Long .Parliament (England), the, i. 218. 

Lord Chaneellor (English), imwers of, 
i: 08 ; on woolsack, 120. 

Louisiana (French territory west of the 
Mississippi), i. 27, 384, 388, 390; 

ii. 11. 

Louisiana, State of, i. 55, 345, 439, 440, 
441; code of, 509, 519; rings and 
jobbery, ii. 127. 

Louisville (Kentucks'), ii. 127. 

Low, Honourable Seth, on " Municipal 

' Government in tho U. S.,” i. 648, 
656-679. 

Lowe, Robert, referred to, ii. 613, 823. 

Lowell, ,T. R., quoted, i. 34, and the 
"White House,” ii. 143. , 

Luther V. Borden, i. 55. 

Lynch law, i, 338; ii. 617. 

Maohinb, the, its organization, ii. 82 ; 
what it has to do, 93; its working 
and result.i, 101 ; the desire for office 
its source of power. 111 ; Rings and 


bosses its inner springs, 112; M,a- 
chines of Now York City, 155; thi! 
struggle against it, 168 175, 3I.'I; 
popular opinion of it, 242 ; tlic 
Maiihine in the , South, 316 ; un.scru- 
puhms men who work it, 363 ; the 
nominating machinery in Maastudm- 
setts, 935; how far it is flue to d(^- 
inocracy, 636; its future, 999. iSVc 
under Part.v Organization, also under 
Tammany Ring. 

Machinery of American Government, 

. to Europeans conspimious b,v its ab- 
sence, i. 18. 

MeKintoy, President, i. 59. 

Maey, Professor, ou "Government," 

i. 614, 617. 

Madison, .fames (President), i. 23, 39, 
63, 77, 87. 452 ; ii. 8, 130. 

Magna Cliarta, i. 242, 447. 

Ma,iority, power of tlus, m America, li. 
338-, 340, 349, 352, 

Mauliood .Suffrage, ii. 6.56. 

Manx (.mmstitfitiou, referred to, i. 219. 

Marriage laws, i. 345. 

Maishall, .lohii (Chief-,) ustiem) . i- 03, 
230-238, 240, 265, 208, 275, 377, 
379 .w/f;., 385-387. 

Marsliall’.s "Life of Washington," 
quoted, i. 306. 

Maryland. State of, i. 42, 43, 196, 414, 
439, 442. 

Maa.sachusett,s, .State of, i. 28, 29, 414, 
428, 442, 453, 535, 645, 580 ; ii. 90, 
874. 

M.ayoralty, the, and its powers, i. 030, 

666 . 

"Mean Whites," ii. 319. 

Merchant Ouild.s, .Knglisli, i, 427. 

Mexico and tiie United States, i. 342 ; 

ii. 600, 572, 574. 

Michigan, .State of, i'. 43, (ill ; and the 
ballot, ii. 148. 

Militarism, freedom from, ii. 568, 623. 

Militia, the, i. 55. 499, 704, 709, 715. 

MiIlionaire.s, ii. 998. 

Ministers, the President's. Beo (Jal)i- 

Minneapolis, ring.s and Ijo.sses in, ii. 
128, 129; St. Paul and, rivalry 
between, 129, 897, 898. 

Minnesota, State, of, ii. 173. 

Minorities under government by public 
opinion, ii. 204, 349. 

Minority representation in cities, i. 
620; ii. 330. 
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Mirabeau, quoted, i. llti. 

Mississipi.ii, State of, Constitution, i. 
439, 440, 441, 400-462. 

Missouri, coinproraise of 1820, i. 265 ■ 
ii. 12, 13, 14. 

Missouri, Constitution of, i. 531. 

Missouri, State of, ii, 12 ; ring.s in, 132. 

Moderator of a Town-meeting, i. 600. 

Molly Maguire eonspiraey, ii. 619. 

Money in flity Elections, i. .549; ii. 
170. ,S'e<! Bishop, ,1. B. 

Monopolies, lu>stilit,v to, in State 
Constitutions, ii. 625. 

Monroe, .lames (President), i. 87 ; ii. 7, 
11, 177, 567. 

Montana, State of, i. 127, 590. 

Monte.squieu, referred to, i. 29, 283, 

More, Sir Thomas, his "Utopia,” 
quoted, i. 527. 

Mormons, the, ii. 39, 644, 767, 789. 

Morris, Oouverneur, i. 280, 

Mugwumps, the, ii. 47, 48, 51, 318. 

Municipal Governnusnt in America; 
its organization, i. 629 ; the mayor, 
030 ; aldermen and f.lornmon Coun- 
cil, 631 ; judges, 032; nature of its 
fuiiotions, 034 ; municipal system of 
Boston, 636; of St. Louis, 639; 
te.sth of efficiency, 040 ; case of 
X’hiladelphia, ih. ; the system of a 
conspicuous failure, 042 ; nature of 
the evil, 642 ; remedies proimsed, 049 ; 
Hon. Seth Low, on municipal govern- 
ment, 056 ; sy.stcin of Brooklyn, 661 ; 
problem of the legishitivc branch of 
city govuriiraent, 675 ; tendency 
towuials improvement, 676 ; cor- 
ruption, ii. 105, 389; efforts of re- 
formers, 174, 402, 

National character and tendencies, 

National debt. See Debt. 

National Government. See Federal 
Government. 

National Nomination Conventions. 
Sec Conventions. 

Nations and small communities, types 
of relationship between, i. 16. 

Naturalization laws, i. 419 ; ii. 09. 

Navy, control of the, i. 33, 53 ; in- 
creaso of, 96. 

Navy, Secretary of the, i. 85. 

Nebraska, State of, 1. 102. 

Negro, the, present and future of, ii. 
512 -564 ; physical conditions in the 


Soutli favourable to bis development, 
509, 513; proportion of coloured to 
the white popidation, 51,3 ; the negro, 
save in two States, a relatively de- 
creasing element, ih. : infant mor- 
tality, ih.; eeonomie and industrial 
condition, 514; poorc.st and lowest 
social stratum, ih. ; occupation be.st 
suited to tin; blacks, iJi. ; from the 
slavcship to the plantation, 510 ; 
political rights thrust piematurely 
upon them, ib. ; character and gifts 
of the negro, 517, 542; laluciitioual 
status, 518, 519, 542; illiteracy, 

ih. ; religion formerly the only civil- 
izing iutluoncc, 520 ; religion and 
morality often divorced, ib.; in- 
dustry a means of .self-helit, 522 ; 
need of provision for instrtietiiiB the 
negro in hamlicraft, ib. ; insanity and 
crirao, 523 ; intermarriage forbidden 
by law, ib. ; his social statu.s before 
imcl after the war eoutrasted, 524 ; 
no .social intormixturo between niees, 
625; new coloured generation lost 
its instinctive subservience and 
dependence, 526 ; strained relations, 
white women and negro lust, ib. ; 
social reiiulsioii and lyiichings, 527, 
.528; race antagonism and the 
political problem, 529, 530 ; the 
whites and electoral rnalpracticra, ih . ; 
question of negro disfranehisenient, 
,531. .532, 5.33. .544 -.547 ; proposed 
educational test, 532 ; graver social 
problems, ih. ; deportation iiuprae- 
tieable, 533 , 534; setting the negro 
.apart inexpedient, 535 ; "miscegena- 
tion,” 536; the future likely to con- 
fine him to the ‘Black Belt’ and 
the Gulf Region, 630, 537 ; potency 
of moral remedies, G3B ; his future, 
921. 

Negi-o problem, later reflections on the, 

ii. 540-564 ; the capacity of the 
■negro, 542; his pragres.s in edu- 
cation, ,542-544; social relation to 
the W'hites, 549; race friction, 549- 
551; labour trouble.s, 552; the atti- 
tude of the Southern whites; 552, 
554; the attitude of the negroes, 
554, 6.56; people of mixed blood, 
555-557; a forecast of encourage- 
menti 557-504. 

Negro vote, the, i. 44 ; ii. 38, 134, 148, 
149; 320. 
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Nevada, Staton of, i. 127. 

New Eiifiland States, usually Republi- 
can, i. SI ; type, ii. 313, 8SU. 

New Hampshire, StJite of, i. 439; ii. 
151. 

New Haven, Town and City of, i. 602, 

New ,lersuy and independeiiBe of Eng- 
land, i. 430. 

New Me.vico, State of, i. 586, .593. 

New Orleans, “rings” in, ii. 135; 
attractive history, 8S2. 

Nowapaper Press, the, ii. 275. 279; 
rewai'rt.s to owners or editors of, 277 ; 
influence as organs of oirinion, 840. 

New York, Cit,y of, i. 653, 641-651, 
65,5; ii. 118, 150, 155, 165, 686, 705, 
860, 881. 

Now York coinmis.sioner.s of 1876, on 
tho city's misguvernment, i. 643 sqq. 

Now York, State of, i. 24, 25, 26, 98, 
127, 463, 546, 570; ii. 131, 161. 

Nominating Conventions. See Con- 
ventions. 

Nominationa, winning of, ii, 62 ; nonii- 
nntionB to ofliee, cost of, 122 ; ob- 
servations on, 222. 

North Dakota, State of, i. 442. 

Northwest, most populous section of 
tile Union, i. 80 ; usually Republieuii, 
81. 

Northwestern man, prima facie the 
best candidate for the Presidency, i. 
80. 

Norway, and its indifference to politics, 
ii. 67. 

Oath of allegiance to the Constitution, 

i. 183. 

Obligations, public, regard for, ii. 645. 

Ohio, State of (executive oOicials of), 
l.,503; ii. 90, 212. 

Oklahoma, State of, i. 472, 586. 592, 
718. 

Opinion, public, in America, the, ulti- 
mate force ill governinent, i. 6 ; the 
real source of the President's power, 
7 ; its influence on the Supremo Fed- 
eral Court, 274 ; on the interpreta- 
tion of tho Constitution, 387 ; on the 
State jiidiciar.y, 514 ; on tho profes- 
sional politicians, ii. 68 ; its strength, 

ii, 241 ; its nature, 251 ; stages of 
formation, ib.; opinion in the edu- 
cated and uneducated classe.s com- 
pared, 264 ; leadens of opinion, 256 ; 


not a new force in tho world, 260; 
difference between free and despoti- 
cally governed states, 2(il ; evolu- 
tion of opinion, 262 ; government liy 
it, 263, 267-273; its dangers, 204; 
.and .safeguards, 265; its character 
on the wliole upright, 210, 366; 
its powerfulnc.s,s, 251 ; .Aniei'icnn 
opinion of various featui'e.s of l.lieir 
politicid sy.stem, 240; govermneiit 
by, 259 ; nature of its rule, 267 ; 
causes of its importance, 271 ; tho 
consequences, 272 ; modi5 of its (ex- 
pression, 274 ; necessity of efli(nent 
organs, ih. ; tho nowspuiier [jre.ss, 
275; public meetings, 280; elec- 
tions, 281; associations, »5. ; com- 
parative influence of urban and rural 
.poindation, 283 ; the diseornment of 
opinion, 284; tho effect upon it of 
national chapactoisticB, 2S5 ; eln.ss 
characteri.sties, 297; local tyijes of 
opinion, 311; in the East, fh. ; West, 
313; Pacific slop(', 310; South, ib. ; 
tendency to hoinog(-‘ueity, 320 ; analy- 
sis of opinion in England, 321 ; dif- 
ferent plieiionieua in .\meiica, 325; 
its iidluence exerted through elee- 
tioas, 328; ind((pcndeut oiriuion and 
the great parti('s, 329. 337 ; its in- 
lluciice oil ollieials, 331 ; mutability 
of eleetonil liodies, 332 ; private 
ageueics for tJio expro.ssion of opinion, 
333 ; its relation to the regular inU'ty 
organizations, 334 ; its activity less 
continuous than in Euiopc, i/i 1yi~ 
anny of the majority, 338; in 
Congress, 331 ; in tho Statc.s, 340 ; 
in the action of puliliii oiiinion, 341 ; 

. improvement in this respect, 343 ; 
its defects as a governing power, 357 ; 
fatalism of the multitude, 347, 352 ; 
its effect on the action of opinion, 
356; difference in this between the 
States and tho whole. Union, 361 ; 
its merits, 366 edue^atiye. iiiflmmco 

iniblie aiipointirients, 373 ; on foreign 
policy, 374 ; intluoneo ot a e.aiiital 
oil public opinion, 855 ; effect of 
the ali.sijiiflo of a capital in America, 
860. 

Oraiignmeii and Irish Catholics, ii. 

Oratorienl exccllcnee, nature of, ii, 802 ; 
how far attained in America, 865 ; 
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Amevseun diitL'cta, ib. ; different lands 
of onitoiy, 864; three kinds spe- 
eially developed in America, S60 ; re- 
serve of audience, 868. 

Oralrivy, mid the i)artie.s, ii. 232, 234 
235. 


Ori^son, vStato of, i. 101, 102. 

Oxhiid UnivorRity, riirli.anientary rep- 


resentntion, ii. 102; and thd Thirty- 
Nine Artielea, 244. 


P.i.nMi;nMTC)N, Loiin, referred to, ii. 
231. 

Piihanna, ii. 577, 580. 

Pnrli.mn(;mt, En«lish, a sovereign and 
constitutional assembly, i. 35 ; re- 
ferred to, 5(i, 168, 175, 251, 252, 255, 
266, 286 m., 564 ; ii. 272. 

Parties, political, in America: their 
dovolopment, i. 5, 6, 389; effect of 
struggle over the Constitution of 
1789, 26; their interference with 
presidential elections, 42, 44 ; growth 
of a Federalist party, 92, 300 ; ii. 6 ; 
indutme.e of parties in the Senate on 
foreign policy, i. 109 ; their cohesion 
in C'onKrcH.s, 162 ; no roal party gov- 
ermnent in America, 292 ; State 
parties engulfed bythe National, 571, 
572; onuses of this, 573; its results, 
574, 576; eases of geiiuiue State 
parties, 678; factions, 570; i>arty 
spirit in rural loc.al government, 
580 682 ; in eitie.s ib., 070 ; irii- 
portaneo of the !):n-ties, 044 ; the 
great moving forces in America, ii. 6 ; 

, their history, ib.; Federalist mid 
Repulilicaua, 0; N.ational Repnbli- 
enna or Wliig.s and .Democrats, 12 ; 
Eepubliciin party of 1856, 14; the 
foundations of party in America 
eompared with I'lnrope, 16 ; the an- 
tithesis of liberty and order, 18 ; no 
dclinfte principles in the modem 
parties, 21 ; illustrations of this, 24; 
composition of the Republican party, 
30; of the Democratie, 32; politics 
of immigrants, 34; of negroes, 37 ; 
mlluenco of religion, ib.; geographi- 
cal distribution of parties, 38 ; lesser 
organizations, 39; test of a party, 
ill.; Creeubaekers, i6., 214; Labour 
party, 41, 42, 361, 855 ; Prohibition- 
ists, 42, 213, 5.68; Woman Suffrage 
party, 45, 209, 548; the Mugwumps, 
45, 46, 50 ; causes of the persistence 


of the parties, 48 ; eminent leaders 

the selection of candidates, 53, 84, 
177; Roekil itilhieriee of partirs, 5.3 ; 
their eoiiueetion with 8tate polities. 
54; the pnliticiiins, 66 (.see Politi- 
eiaris) ; the best men indisposed for 
polities, 09 ; party organization (q.v.), 
76; types of atate.sniuii produced, 
230 ; jmhlie opinion and the system, 
240 ; the strength of party founded 
on the national character, 294 ; 
Ivnow-noDiiiigp.irty, 297 ; the jinrties 
and indeiieiulent oiiinion, ;}27, 330 : 
their future, 909. 

Party government a ueeessar.y evil, i. 
74 ; its meaning in America, 292, 

Party organization in America; its 

perfeetion, i. 79: in Gongre.ss, 149 

152, 201 ; the part.v caucus, 205 ; 
aims of a party organization in Eu- 
ro|ie, ii. 76 : in America, 77 ; modes 
of selecting candidates, ib, ; the 
-American system, 78; its history, 
79; the Machine, 82; organizing 
committees, ib. ; primaries, .85, 93, 
192, 160; nominating couveiitiohs 
(rj.v.), 84, 176; procedure, 86; tests 
of party tnemhcr.ship, 87 ; party 
loyalty, 88 ; profusion of elections, 
9(1 ; ease of Ohio, ib. ; Ma-ssachu- 
setts, 93 ; the results, 94 ; the work- 
ing of the Miichiue in the country, 
97 ; in large eitiiis, 98 ; manipulation 
of elections, 100 ; the Rings t<f.r.),108, 
111-122, 169, 3S0, 388, 406; the 
Bosses, 110-119; Slates, Trades, and 
Tickets, 115, 116; hatred of re- 
' formers, 119 : revenues of the Ring, 
ib. ; sale of offices, 121 ; the system 
sti'ongcst in cities, 124 ; illustra- 
tions, 124-130 ; exceptional in mral 
districts, 131-133 ; and in the 
South, 133 : spoils, 135 ; party or- 
gaiiizations at elections, 154 ; presi- 
dential election, 177 , 204 ; organiza- 
tion in Mimsnchusetts, 936 ; lesson-s 
for Europe, 655-662 ; its future, 909. 

Patents, i. 33, 818. 

Patronage,!. 61-67, 110, 111, 293; ii. 
136 sgg. See Spoils System. 

“Patrons of Husbandry,” ii. 693. See 
Grangers. 

Patterson's “Federal Restraints on 
Statu Action,” quoted, i. 379. 

Paupers, i. 622. 
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Payment of legisIiUors, i. 195, 544 ; ii. 

Peel, Sir Robert, I’efoiTecI to, ii. 231, 

Peers, T!:ngH,sli, ereation of, by the sov- 
ereign, i. 2S9. 

Pendleton Act of 1SS3, ii. 144. 

Pennaylvauiti, State of, i. 24, 42, 103, 
120, 1S5, 540, 570. 014, 040 ; ii. 32. 

PcMisylvauia judieitu-y, i. 510. 

Pensions, i. SS, 178, 180, 510. 

People, the, and the parties, ii. 241. 

People’s party, the, i. 570; ii. 31, 37. 
40,213,299. 

Philadclphiii, ' City of, i. 640; ii. 165, 
333, 400-425. 

Philadelphia Convention of 1787, i. 21- 
25, so, 223, 280, 312, 324, 669; ii. 
6, 271. 

Philadelphia Gas Ring, ii. 400-425. 

Philadelphia, "History of Munieipal 
Duvoloprnontof," quoted,!. 641,651. 

Philanthropy in Ainerina, ii. 790. 

Philippine Islands, the, i. 90 ; ii. 577- 
580. 

Pierce, Franklin, i. 77, 83 ; ii. 183. 

" Pinkerton’s men,” ii. 621. 

Plan of the Work, 1. 5. 

Platform, the, in politics, ii. 334. ' 

Plato, referred to in connection with 
democracy, ii. S20. 

Plutocratic element in America, ii. 061. 

Police, the, in America, ii. 411, 618 
sgi. 

Police adminiatratioii in New York 
City. &£! Tiiraman.y Ring. 

Political and .social experiments in 
Amerio.a cited ns pottcras and 
warnings in Europe, !. 3, 9, 

Politioiil institutions in America, future 
of, ii, 002. See Future. 

Political morality in England and 
America, ii. 243. 

Political supremacy in Britain, in the 
hoiiaeholder, ii. 321. 

Politicians, professional, in Europe, ii. 
55 ; conditions of their development, 
56; the conditions in America, 67; 
and their results, 57 ; number of 
professional politicians, 00; their 
"work,” 62; w.ard politicians, 63; 
minor office-seekers, 64 ; managers, 
65 ; non-professional politicians, 66 ; 

^ a term of reproach, f6, ; their objects, 

. place, and income, 68; the ablest 
citizens averse to political life, 69 ; 


causes of this, 70-75 ; party orguiuza- 
tions, 76; Rings and lk..sses, 111; 
profeasional politiei.-ui3 and the S; mils 
system, 137 ; struggle with reformers, 
108 n</fj. ; nnmi.ier of lawyers nnimigst 
politicians, 306. See O'auimany Ring, 

Politics, American, iumttraetivuiies.s of, 
77, 201 ; ii. 05, 69 .igt/., 230, 5SS, 012. 

Politics in England, a social fiiscination, 
ii. 72. 

Polk, President, i. 54, 77, 83. 

Position of women, the, in Aim'rica, ii. 
79,5-809. 

Po.stnin.ster-Gonei'al, the, i. .8.5. 

Postmasters and Civil Service reform, 
ii. 59. 

Post-oflfice, the, i. 33. 

President, the, i. 30 ; reasons fur eismt- 
iiig the office, 38, 39 ; nature of his 
powers, 39, 40 ; mode of oleetlon, 40, 
40-52; ii. 204; r.,-elnetinn, i. 4,5; 
removal h.v impeachment, 60 ; his 
powers and duties, 53-08 ; the vcito 
power, 58-60, 224-227, 289; ii.l30 - 
145; Honree <if his power, i. 07; 
i<!al(m.s,v of 'the one man power,’ 
08 ; dignity of the position, ih. ; de- 
fects of the s.vstom, 69-72, 29, S, 29!) ; 
its success on the whole, 72 ; im- 
portance of presidential elections, 73 ; 
the office iis a social institution, 74 ; 
causes of the want of eminent Pri'si- 
deiits, 77 ; brilliant gifts not rotiuu'ed, 
80; power of sectional feeling, 81; 
position of ex-'PrositUmts, S2 ; lua- 
torieal review of tlie Presidents, 83 ; 
his responsibility, 90 ; relation to his 
ministers, ih. ; to Congi’es,s, i)2, 93- 
95, 209-21.5, 284, 289 ; the Pr(!.sidi.mt, 
when attacked in Congress, 2 i 1 ; 
the President really a branch of the 
legislature, 224 ; his veto powm' tlm 
real strength of the oxeentive, 212, 
225, 220; conflicls with Congress, 
291 ; his consent not renuired to 
Constitutional amendnxjiils, 361 ; 
claim to interpret the Coii.stitu('rioii, 
377; development of his fiiuctions, 
402 ; origin of the office, (1,S5 ; i>ro- 
visions of the Constitution, 708, 710 
712 ; his po.sitiou compared with ii 
(State Governor’.s, 535 ; ,S|)oila sys- 
tem, ii. 136 ; never seriously esharged 
with oori-nption, 1.58; mode of nomi- 
nation, 178, 224; eleetion campaign, 
205; the issues at stake in a iircsi 
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dential I'lection, 214 ; future of the 
office, 008. 

Prcsidentiul campaign, the. ii. 204 ; in- 
fluence of newspapers, 207 ; of the 
clergy, 208 ; of women, 209 ; pa- 
rades, ih. ; the issuc.s at stake in a 
presidential election, 214 ; nature 
of personal attacks on candidates, 
218-220 ; ptiinls of differoiicn in 
English elections, 220. 

Presidential election dispute of 1876, 
1. 47-.'50, 72, 271, 299. 

Presidential election, sometimes a I 
turning-point in histor.v, i. 74. 

Pre.sidontial election in Franco, i. 73. 

Presidential electors, i. 40-40, 702, 708. 

Primaries, the, i. 671 ; ii. 84, 85, 89, 
96,08,102,105,168. 

Private Bills. See Legislation (Spe- 
cial). 

Privy Council of England, i. 19, 95, 
248, 249, 387. 

Proliilntionist party, i. 579; ii. 25, 44, 
213, 5.58. 

Proliibltionists and the tariff, ii. 43. 

Proport.v tax, criticism on, i. 520-524. 

‘'Proprietors" in the North American 
oolonios, i. 283. 

Protection and Free Trade, i. 178; 
ii, 26, 47, 215. 

Protection and the tariff, i. 183. 

Protection of citizens, provided for by 
tilt* Constitution, i. 33, 716, 717. 

Pruashm Constitution, referred to, i. 

221. 

Prussian Herrenhaus, i. 97, 99. 

Public agents, validity of their acts, i. 
244. 

Piililic lands, wasteful disposal of, i.3.54. 

Public life, bracing atmosphere of, in 
America, ii. 309. 

Public opinion. Sec. Opinion. 

Public Service Commission, the, in New 
Yoric, i. 505, 554, 674. 

Piildic works, controlled hy Congress, 
i.90, 

Puerto Rico, i. 90 ; ii. 577, 578, 

Pure Food Laws, i. 90. 

Puritanism, influonce of, in America, i. 
(in Constitution) 306 ; traces of, 
415; ii. 20, 313, 782, 890. 

Quorum, in Congress, i. 127( 200. 

liAinnOAPS, freight rates, i.,663; strike 
riots of 1894, ii. 599 ; ^ blackmailed. 


161, (149; almscof free pns.sc.s, llil ; 
their wealth and iiiflmiiice, 427, 441, 
442, 090, 702 ; conflict-. 693 ; Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, G94 ; 
then- autocratic eharneter, 007. 

Eaih-oad passes, granting of, to legisla- 
tors forbidden by many States, ii. 1 0 1 . 

Railway eompanie.s (Englislil, i. 215. 

Railway kings (.Vinerican), ii. 09S-700. 

Reeiill, i. 6.37, 0.52, 672. 

lledKeld, (.,'hief .Instice, of Vermont, 

"Referendum,” tlie, i. 2(i, ■136, 453 
sqq., 406-472, 475, 477, 479, 554, 
584, 016, 652, 673 ; ii. 71, 2(i3-:i.jS. 

Reform Act (KnglH)it of 1K:42, i, 2S7 ; 

Relation of the United States to Eu- 
rope, the, ii. 845. 

Religion and imlituM, ii. 37. 

Religious denominations in .America, ii. 
770-776. 

Religious equality, enforced by the 
Federiil and State Constitutions, i. 
439, 706 ; ii. 763 ; in the Universi- 
ties, 734 ; explanation of the Ameri- 
can view, 765; national recogni- 
tion of Christianity, 770 ; legal posi- 
tion of religious bodies, ib. ; social 
eciunlity, 775 ; the charm of religious 
freedom, 874. 

Religious spirit of the Amerienns, ii. 
290; religion in the Universities, 
734; national recognition of Chris- 
tianity, 705 ; influenco of religion oil 
the iieople, 776, 781 sqq. ; gain to 
religion from the absence of State in- 
terference, 771 ; its inlhiencc on con- 
duct, 779 ; on the imagination, 792. 

Representatives, Federal, House of, 
instances of election of Presidetit.s by 
it, i. 46 ; influence on foreign poliey, 
54; mode of election, 120 ; speeches 
in, 120; character of its members, 
130, 148 ; its powens, 129 ; proce- 
dure. 132-139; the Speaker. 140- 
143 ; the Hoiwe at work, 144-155 ; 
its homogeneity, 150: absence of 
party leaders, 151-203; effect upon 
the discharge of its functions, 152; 
American coneeption of its po.sition, 
.153; mode of voting, 154; its enn- 
mittees, 156-166, 178-180: results 

. of the system, 161-166; why it is 
! maintained, 165 ; criticism of the 
1 House's legislation. 170; of its 
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finance, 176 ; nolliaions with the 
Senate, 1S6; salaries of members, 
195 ; short tonuro of oifiias ami its 
results, 197 ; . want of oppurtuiiitios 
for distinction, 31)1 ; parly caneuscs, 
206 : how far the House i.s ii party 
body, 207 ; number of members, 127, 
225 ; provisions of the CoiLslitution, i 
706 ; oratory in the House, ii. 805 ; 
future of the House, !)07. Sai 
Congress. 

Eepre.sentatives, iState, Houses of. 
Sec State Legislatures. 

RQpre.seutative system, essentials of a, 
i. 302. 

Republican party of 1703 (or Demo- 
crats), i. 42 ; ii. 6 ; National Republi- 
cans or Whigs, of 1829, 12, 18-20 ; 
Republican party, ii. 21, 31, 38, 183, 
180, 200, 205 ; characteristic modern 
adherents of, 31, 32, 

Rhode Lsliuid, State of, i. 19, 21, 22, 
25, 55, 128, 198, 240, 329, 335. 354, 
413, 430, 432, 434, 481-4.83, 485, 48(1, 
491, 5 10-512 , 5(52, 580, (526. 

Riders to Appropriation Bills, i. 189, 
215. 

Ring.s, ii. Ill; mode of working, 115; 
revenues, 1!!0 ; their local extension, 
124; ca.sa of Cincinnati, 126; St. 
Louts, Loiusville, 128; Minneapolis, 
127; and i3t, Paul, 129; niral dis- 
tricts geuerall.v free from them, 133 ; 
modes of combating them, lG.8-175, 
270 ;' Tammany Ring, Now York 
City, 379 ; Philadelphia Gas Ring. 
406. 

Robinsoji, .1. H., on '‘Features of the 
Xluitcd State.s CJonstitiition,” i. 

eat). 

Roman Catholic Church, occasional 
outbreaks of hostility agaiiMt, ii, 
17,767. 

Roman Catholics and denominational 
schools, ii. 340, 341. 

Roman prajtor, i. 273, 

Roman Senate, i. 221, 227. 

Rome, Constitution of aiieieut, referred 
to, i. 218, 221, 3(52; ii. 57, 269. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, his presidential 
vetoes, i. 59 ; on misgovernment of 
cities, 546, 547 ; ii. 107, 123, 175.. 

Rotation in office considered essential 
to demoeraoy, ii. 136, 138, 140. 

Ruskin, influence exerted by his books 
on American art taste, ii. 852.' 


SAL.\raES of Congi-essmeu, i. 105-197. 
Sand Lot party in California, ii. 430, 
435, 438-440. 

San Francisco, ii. 130, 434, 44.1, 44(5, 
SS3. 

Sanitation, an imimportsint fumdiun of 
loiail governmoiit in Amerii'ii, i. (523. 
Scandinavian immigrants and Anuirietiu 
politics, ii. 37, 

.Sehednie, the, of a Constitution, i. 1,37. 
Scotl V. Sandford, case of, i. 254, 2(53, 
265, 270, 3SS; ii. 15. 

Scottish law, different from that of 
I'inglish, i. 346. 

Scott, Sir 'Walter, on Edinl)urgh mob.s, 
ii. 227. 

Secession of a State impossible, i. 322, 
336, 343, 424. 

Secession. Wav of, refenvd to, i. 25, 
55 59 72 88, 12-1, 1.80, 270, 27,5, 290, 
30S, 310 322, 13(5, 348, 3(57, 384, 410, 
122-121 

Sdoml Clumljers, utility of, i, 185; 
ii. (558, 

iSecrotaiv of the Intorior, i. 85, 8,8; of 
the Navv. ,85, 88; of .State, S5, ,87; 
of the Treasury, 85, 87, 88. 177; 
of War, 85, 88. 

Seotionalism. See Local feeling. 

Senate, the Federal; its control over 
foreign policy, i. 54, 107-110; pat-' 
ronage, (51, 152, 110, 111; ii. 1.37; 
comiio.sition, i. 07 ; funotiuns, 1)8 ; 
the Senate is.seutial to th(! Federal 
Scheme, 98, 121, 124, 125; mode oi 
, election, 100, 370; of voting, 102; 

■ tenure, of office, 103 ; treatment of 
money liills, 104; procedure, 10.5, 
nil, 073 ; executive funetiims, 107 ; 
judicial functions, 111 ; objoet.s (,)f 

members, 121 ; its place in the con- 
stitutional .system, 124 ; its Com- 
mitteea, 150-166, 178, 179 ; collisions 
with the House, 180, 185 ; salary of 
meinbens, 195 ; quorum, 200 ; ab- 
sence of party leaders, 203 ; party 
caucus, 206 ; develoiiment of its 
. . functions, 402 ; exti-aets from rules, 
687 ; provisions of the Constitution, 
706; its oratorical .standard, ii. 865; 
its probable future, 907. See Con- 

Senates,. State. See State Legislatures. 
Seward, Mr,, i. 87. 



ribam Mavket, at New Vuric, ii. 70ri. 

Shaw’s “ Local Govmiineiit in Illinois,” 

i. 610. 

Shopkeepci', the, in Aineiiea, ii. :100. 

HieyfM and the Reign of Terror, i. 

Signal Service Weather Bureau, i. 90. 

Silver, free coinage, and the Denioerats, 

ii. 27. 

Slave-emancipation proclamations of 

Slavery Question, the, i, 99 ; ii, 12 sqq., 
214, 339, 343, 540. 

‘‘Slip tickets,” ii. 147. 

Smith, Goldwin, on Canudian Constitu- 
tion, i. 475. 

Smith's ■TF'culiA of Naliona, quoted, i. 
430. ■ 

Social and economic future of America, 
ii, 917. 

Social equality in America, ii. 774, 77H, 
779, 810 sqq. ; existence of fine dis- 
tinctions, 817, 818 ; effect of social 
equality on manners, 822 ; its charm. 
872. 

Social intercourse between youths and 
maidens in America easy and unre- 
strained, ii. 803. 

Socialists, ii. 44. 

Social life, influence of political partie.s 
on, ii. 53. 

Solicitor-General, the, i. 89. 

Soutli African Union, Constitution 
ofthe, i. ,33. 

South America and the United States, 
ii. 575. ; 

South Dalcota, State of, f. 442. 

Southern Confederacy, the, i. 71, 209, 
096. 

Southern States, population of the, ii. 
310 ; character of tlioir statesmen, 
317; ‘‘mean whites,” 319; negroes, 
320 ; relations with tlie North, 374 ; 
their future, 921. Hoe, al.so, pp. 
491-511. 

South, the, siiici.! the war, ii. 491-511 ; 
exceptional ijolitical and .social condi- 
tions of the iSouthevti States, 491 ; 
type of its civilisation long moulded 
by slavery, ih, ; alien and uiiab- 
.sorbed coloured population a peculiar 
iind menacing problem, ib . ; physical 
characteristics, ib. ; the plautatioii 
and tlie. mountain country, 492 ; 
Contingents from the latter on the 
northern side in the Civil War, ib. ; 


the fiiatiter aristocracy, the “mean 
wlutes,'' and the negro, 493 ; lireak- 
up of old i)hintation life alter tlio 
war, ib. ; sunne.st.v, and tlu^ piroblems 
it brouglit with it, 49-t ; ti-mijei' of 
Congi-c.S3 in apitroacliing tlie problem 
of reconstruction, 495 ; licad-stroug 
violence of President .Tohnson, ib . ; 
rejection of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, 496 ; the Reconstruction Act, 
496, 497; i-atifientioii of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
and rradmission of Ci mfcderate,St.ites 
to full political rigiits, ib. ; tlie 
Frecdnicii'.s Bureau, 495, 497 ; sinis- 
ter nctivit,v of the ‘‘ carpct-baggoi'.s,” 
498 ; roguor.y and plunder, 499 ; 
the spoilers run up the State delrts, 
590; outrages of tlie ‘‘Ku IClux 
Klan,” 560, 691 ; Federal repression 
ineffective, ih. ; politicid reaction in 
favor of self-gov'cruiuent, 502 ; witli- 
drawal of tlie earpet-i iaggers, ib. ; the 
‘‘eoloiir-liiie” in politics, 503; the 
negroes and tlie .suffrage, ib. ; the 
new Democratic, or anti-negro party, 
504 , 505; ” bulldozing" at the 

. polls, and ballot-box .stuffing, 505 ; 
with wliite contra! came industrial re- 
generation, 507; the iron industry, 
508 ; profitalile extension of the 
cotton trade, ib. ; manufactures 
transform Southern life, ib. ; rise 
of a new middle class, 509 ; educa- 
tional progress, ih. ; civilization in 
many rc.spocts still backward, 510 ; 
homicide rife, ih. ; .sanmiine viBW.s, 
511, 557-604. 

Hpain, sale of Florida by, i. 27. 

Speidcer of the House of RepreBuutu- 
tivos, i. .51. 133, 140-143, 402. 

Hpeciilatioii and betting, ii. 709, 710. 

Spoils B.vstcm, tlic, i. 03, 3!I5, 505, 647 
ii. 50, 124. 125, 136-14, 5, 168, 243, 
637, 909. 

Stampede a convention, to, ii. 20U. 

State Constitutions. See Cuustilu- 
tions of tlie Stuto.s. 

State lixecutivc : po.sition of tlie 

tioveriioi-, i. 225, 483. 492 -494, 498 

500 ; 537-.540, 5.57 ; outlines of tlie 
a.v.stem, 483; oxeijutivu counciis, 
484 502; other ollieials, .oOiJ ; power 
of removal, .506. 

State Governments : their relation to 
the National government, i. 312- 
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32S ; restraints upon them, 317', 326, 
327 ; cases of resistance, 334, 337 ; 
secession impossible, 336, 343, 424 ; 
large measure of independence al- 
lowed them, 338, 41S ; political com- 
binatlon.s amongst them, 344 ; the 
study of tliom comparatively neg- 
lected, 411 ; causes tending to dis- 
similarity, 411 ; canse.s tending to 
uiiiforinity, 414: finiiiihise, 41f>; 
power over minor communities, 420 ; 
treason against a State, ib. ; State 
sovereignty, 421-425 ; history of 
State Constitutions, 427-435, 586- 
500 ; , mode of alterations, 433 ; 
their real nature, 436 ; theh contents, 
437 ; less capacity for development 
than the Federal Constitution, 444; 
development of State Governmonts, 
451 ; growth of Duinonratie tomlon- 
Ciios, 456, 584; comparative fre- 
ciueiiey of change, 457 ; jealousy of 
offiiiials, and of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 459 ; protection of private 
property, 460 ; extension of State 
interference, ib, ; peiinltics not al- 
ways enforced, 462; budgets, 518: 
forms of taxation, 519 ; exemptions 
and mode of collection, 526 ; amount 
of taxation restricted, 527; public 
debts, 528 ; rostrictious on borrow- 
. ing, 530-633 ; working of the govern- 
ment, 634-654 ; its defects, 665, 656 ; 
rcmBclies for them, 666-569 ; decline 
of its importance, 567, 668, 680; 
change of character, 668, 669; re- 
lation to the groat parties, 570; ii. 
62 ; decline of State politics, i. 580 ; 
local government, 570 ; seats of, in 
smalj towjis, ii. 58, 

State Governors, i. 225, 226. 

State legislative interference, eagenie.ss 
for, ii. 594 ; its chief forms, ih . ; illus- 
, trations, 697. 

State Legisliituri3.s : their relation to 
the Federal Senate, i. 100, 102 ; rela- 
tion to the Governor, 22S, 493, 494 ; 
relation to the State Constitutions, 
432-435 ; to the courts of law, 435 ; 
distrusted by the people, 444, 474; 
their character, 474, 539, 543, 666; 

; composition, 484 ; the right of suf- 
frage, 489 ; their numbers, 490; 
salaries, 491, 5-14; sessions, 491,. 
664-566 ; powers of the Senate, 492 ; 
pi-ocedure, 493 ; eonstitutional re- 


sti’ietions on them, 495, 087 ; busi- 
ness, 540 ; charaet(;r of the members, 
643 ; eharges of corriiption, 545 ; ii. 
103 ; lo(!al inlluemie, i. 549 ; rest- 
lessness, 651 ; timidity, 552 ; philan- 
throriy, 5,53 ; their (h'fia'.ts summa- 
riaed, 556 ; .sahigiiards and remedies, 
ff). ; elTect on their working of the 
political parties, 576; powers and 
/;hajvlcteristie,s of, ii. 358, 359 ; st.vl/j 
of oratory, 866. 

Statas-Gencral of France, i. 185. 

Statesmen, types of, in Europe, ii. 230 ; 
in America, 230 ; want of first-class 
men, 1.201; 11.231,641,661. 

States’ Bights, i. 389, 421-425 ; ii, 0, 
11,24. 

Statutory recognition of party a.s a 
qualification for office, ii. 155, 

Stevens, 'J'haddena, i. 207, 

Stira.son, P. ,1., on the ” Ethics of De- 
mocracy,” ii. 505. 

St. Louis, City of, i. 6;10; ii. 125, 127. 

Story's ‘'CoimuentaritM,” cited, i. 237, 
203, 328, 484 ; ii. 024. 

St. Paul (Minnesota), ii, 129. 

" Stump,” the, ii. 234. 

Suffrage, right of, i. 325, 410, 488, 71H ; 
ii. 103, 057. 

Suffrage, Woman, ii. 600 -012. 

Sunday ob.serv.anee in America, ii, 782, 

Supr(.mi(3 Court, the Federal. Seu .ludi- 
ciary (Federal). 

, Surpluses, Annual, i. 178, 183. 

Sweden, Diet of, i. 185, 200. 

Swiss Constitution and Government, 
referred to, i. 10, 23, 38, 66, 2.51, 261), 
261, 200, 320, 337, 343, 350, .’ifiO, 372, 
413, 446, 460. 485, 500, 603, 581); ii, 
71, 73. 

Swiss railways, under control of goveru- 
raent, ii. 093. 

Swia.s Referendum, 8'cc Bei'erendum. 

Switzerland, cantons of, i. 413, ,5.H1 ; ii. 
43, 154, 263, 292. 

“Tausman, Thh,” Saladin quoted in, 
i. 79. 

Tammany orgaiiizatioii, i. 076 ; ii. 103, 
100, 180, 195, 381 ,vw. 

Tammany Ring in New York City, ii. 
378-405; the (sity ‘the .seat of in- 
trigues and battle-ground of fatitiiins,' 
379 ; doctrine of ‘ the Spoils to tlie 
Victors' first formulated by New 
York politicians, ib. ; foreign poini- 
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lation, poor and ignorant voters, led 
by shrewd and forceful party mana- 
gers, 3S0 ; leading men neglect local 
civic duties, ib. ; early origin of 
Tamniaiiy, ib. ; Aaron Burr's malig- 
nant influence, ib. ; Tammany pre- 
dDininant as early as 1830; its 
mercenary objects, 382 ; nationality 
of its memliers, 382 ; Fernando Wood, 
383, 384, 380; W. M. Tweed, 384- 
31)0 ; Tweed and Ins friends capture 
the organization, 387 ; P. B. Sweenv, 
388; A. Oakley Hall, ib.-, R. B. 
Ooimolly, ib. ; Albert Cardozo, 
George Bernard, and ,J. H. McCunn, 
members of the Tammany bench, 
389 ; Governor .1. T. Hoffman, ib, ; 
offices occupied by the junto, 
388 ; executive power concentrated in 
Mayor Hall, ib. ; treasury idunderrai 
through jobs and contracts, 389; 
county court-house steal, 390 ; as- 
tounding advance of the city debt, 
391; corruption rampant, '*6. : press 
muzzled or subsidized, ib. ; licentious 
luxury of the Ring, 393 ; dissensions 
and fall, ib.; New York Times' 
exposure, 394 ; Nust's caricatures, 
395 ; Governor S. ,T. Tildcii’s part 
in the exposure, 387, 400; Tweed’s 
trial, Sweeny’s flight, Cardozo’s 
resignation, 396, 398 ; Tammany and 
John Kelley, 396, 398 ; Richard 
Croker and Tammany henchmen 
of to-day, 398 ; the Machine organi- 
zation, 309 ; blackmailing and com- 
plicity with criminals, 400 ; assessing 
office-holders, ib. ; leaps and bounds 
of the city revenue, and reduction of 
city debt, 403 ; sense of public duty 
quickened, 404 ; progress of reform, 
ib.; Tammany heavily smitten by 
the elections of November, 1894, ib.; 
downfall of the Ring referred to, 688. 

"Tancred,” Disraeli’s novel of, quoted, 
ii. 78. 

Taney, Chief .Tustice. quoted, i. 234. 

Tariff, the, and lobbying, ii. 180. 

Taxation: for Federal purposes, i, 33, 
104, 332, 519 ; for State purposes, 
618-52S ; for local purposes, 619- 
621 : mode of levying, 626 ; taxation 
in cities, 635. 

Tomiior of the West, the, ii. 891—901. 

Tenure of Office Act of 1867, i. 63, ,64; 
repeal of, in 1880, 227. , . I 
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Territorial extension, problem of, ii. 
565-586. 

Territories, the, i. 127, 230, 353, 3,’)!, 
58.5-.595 ; their org.anizatiou, .587 ; 
position of their eit!zen.s, 588 ; tlicij- 
conversion into State.s, 680 ; re- 
marks on them, 590 -593 ; working 
of the system, 590, 594 ; tlicir dele- 
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